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What's  Doing  in  Washington 


By   David   S.    Barry 


THE  question  so  often  asked 
whether  the  dominance  of 
New  England  in  na- 
tional affairs  so  long 
maintained  is  on  the  wane 
makes  a  study  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  New  Eng- 
land delegation  in  Con- 
gress especially  interest- 
ing at  this  time. 

Comparisons  are  odious, 
and  if  this  were  not  so  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  unfair 
to  compare  the  public  men 
of  New  England  to-day, 
man  by  man,  with  their 
predecessors  since  the 
days  of  the  first  Congress, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  this  in  order  to  get  the 
material  for  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  merit  of 
those  now  prominent  in 
the  public  eye  and  to 
make  an  estimate  of  them 
mentally,  physically,  fi- 
nancially, morally,  so- 
cially and  otherwise. 

New     England     public 
Washington   taken   as   a   whole   are 
probably  as  good  all  around  men  as 
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men     in 


were  those  who  have  gone  before. 
In  the  days  when  statesmen  were 
few  they  loomed  up  larger 
in  the  public  eye  than 
they  do  to-day  and  it  may 
be  that  there  were  more 
big  men  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  number  than  in 
the  present  generation. 
The  larger  the  number,  of 
course,  the  less  brilliant 
the  average,  and  a  glance 
at  the  biographies  of 
statesmen  of  bygone  days 
will  show  that  the  names 
of  but  a  very  few  are  re- 
tained in  the  public  mem- 
ory. Long  processsions 
of  public  servants  have 
passed  into  oblivion  just 
as  there  are  amongst  those 
in  power  to-day  a  large 
majority  whose  names 
will  soon  be  lost. 

One  observation  quite 
popular  nowadays,  ap- 
pears to  be  founded  on 
fact.  This  is  that  New 
England  as  well  as  other  sections  is 
replacing  its  old  fashioned  states- 
men  who   were   scholars,   and   law- 
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yerSj  and  jurists  and  diplomats  and 
men  of  letters,  with  plain  everyday 
business  men.  Commercialism  is 
crowding"  itself  to  the  front  among 
the  public  men  of  New  England  as 
well  as  among  those  of  other  States, 
and  there  are  those  who,  disturbed 
at  this  tendency,  predict  the  early 
extinction  of  that  type  of  public 
man  represented  by  the  Websters, 
the  Adamses,  the  Ameses,  the 
Gerrys,  the  Everetts,  the  Win- 
throps,  the  Choates,  the  Cushings, 
the  Stunners,  the  Wilsons,  the 
Boutwells,  the  Daweses,  the 
Bankses,  the  Longs,  the  Robinsons 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Ellsworths  and 
the  Trumbulls  of  Connecticut,  the 
Fessendens,  the  Morrills,  the  Reeds 
and  the  Dingleys  of  Maine,  and  the 
Edmundses  of  Vermont. 

There  are  many  able  men,  many 
honorable,  useful  and  in  every  way 
attractive  characters  among  those 
of  the  New  England  delegation 
who  do  not  properly  come  with- 
in the  definition  of  statesmen  and 
some  of  the  very  best  of  these  are 
the  men  who  represent  the  type 
known  as  commercialists ;  that  is, 
they  are  business  men  pure  and 
simple,  educated  for  business  and 
gravitating  into  public  life  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  or  the  dic- 
tates of  ambition.  It  is  not  putting 
the  case  too  strongly  to  say  that  the 
foremost  man  in  the  New  England 
Congress  delegation  today,  the  one 
who  possesses  more  native  ability 
and  more  power  of  accomplishing 
results  based  on  practical,  sensible, 
constitutional  principles,  involving 
patriotism  as  well  as  politics,  is  that 
one  who,  universally  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  Senate,  is  neverthe- 
less a  business  man  pure  and  simple 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  of 


public  affairs  has  been  obtained 
while  immersed  in  the  demands  of 
a  business  career — Nelson  Wilmarth 
Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island.  , 

That  the  tendency  of  modern 
dominating  commercialism  is  to 
bring  business  men  to  the  front  as 
the  old  type  of  statesman  retires  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing personnel  of  the  Congress  dele- 
gation from  Massachusetts.  With 
Winthrop  Murray  Crane,  a  paper 
manufacturer  from  a  New  England 
mill  village  succeeding  George 
Frisbie  Hoar  in  the  Senate,  it  is 
plain  to  see  what  the  end  will  be. 
It  is  already  possible  for  those  who 
have  given  this  subject  thought  to 
predict  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  will  be  the  last  of  the  class  of 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  who  are 
educated  for  the  public  service  and 
represent  in  the  Senate  the  interests 
and  the  traditions  of  that  portion 
of  the  people  who  are  not  directly 
connected  with  business  affairs. 
Mr.  Lodge  was  born  to  the  purple 
as  it  were,  and  he  looks  it.  His 
wealth  was  inherited  like  his  blue 
blood,  and  in  forming  and  announc- 
ing his  opinions  on  public  questions 
he  is  influenced  no  further  by  mate- 
rial considerations  than  is  essential 
to  such  regard  for  political  affairs 
as  will  render  certain  his  re-election. 
History  proves  that  all  successful 
statesmen  have  been  first  successful 
politicians,  and  in  this  the  present 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  no  exception.  Mr.  Lodge  is  a 
very  practical  man  when  it  comes 
to  keeping  his  political  fences  in  re- 
pair, publishing  the  creditable  pro- 
ducts of  his  facile  pen,  and  giving 
to  the  world  a  proper  impression  of 
his     course     on     public     questions. 
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But,  being'  a  free  agent  in  all  other 
respects,  he  is  able  to  survey  the 
field  from  the  view  points  of  an 
hereditary  statesman. 

By  reason  of  his  long  experience 
in  public  life,  his  high  reputation  as 
an  author  and  orator,  his  command- 
ing position  on  the  committees  of  the 
Senate,  and  incidentally,  because  of 
his  close  personal 
relations  with  the 
President  of  the 
United  States,  to 
say  nothing  of  his 
aristocratic  fam- 
ily connections, 
and  the  personal 
and  intellectual 
a  1 1  r  a  c  t  i  ons  of 
himself  and  the 
various  members 
of  his  family, 
Senator  Lodge 
exercises  a  strong 
and  in  some  re- 
spects unique  in- 
fluence over  the 
public,  official  and 
social  life  of 
Washington.  His 
wife  is  a  leader  in 
the  best  element 
of  society;  one  of 
his  two  sons  is 
a  poet  of  grace  and  an  Egyptologist 
of  repute.  His  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Representative  Augustus  P.  Gard- 
ner from  the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
district  is  very  little  in  Washington 
owing  to  the  delicate  state  of  her 
health  which  leads  her  to  spend  the 
winter  months  in  the  south.  The 
spacious  and  attractive  home  of  the 
Lodges  on  Massachusetts  avenue, 
between  17th  and  18th  streets,  is  a 
resort  for  the  exclusive  fashionable 
and  administration  set,  and  there  is 
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little  worth  knowing  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  Washington  that  is  not 
discussed  in  its  earliest  stages  in  the 
charming  great  library  of  this  inter- 
esting house.  The  long  existing 
friendship  between  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
dating  back  at  least  twenty-five 
years,  has  never  been  broken. 
Differences  on  public  quesLions  may 
have      arisen,      but      the      intimate, 

«  friendly,       affec- 

tionate  relations 
UP  of     the     various 

members  of  the 
Roosevelt  and 
Lodge  families 
have  never  been 
disturbed.  The 
two  families  are 
indeed  like  one. 
They  exchange 
visits  in  a  neigh- 
borly way,  they 
drop  into  one 
another's  houses 
to  take  pot  luck, 
they  ride  horse- 
back together 
and  are  in  all 
the  phases  of 
daily  life  on 
terms  of  the 
closest  friend- 
ship. President 
Roosevelt  calls 
Senator  Lodge 
habitually  "Cab- 
ot," and  the  Senator  calls  the  Presi- 
dent "Theodore."  They  have  worked 
and  played  together  for  many  years 
and  their  ambitions  lie  in  the  same 
direction.  Generally  speaking,  Sena- 
tor Lodge  is  the  favorite  and  recog- 
nized spokesman  of  President 
Roosevelt  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
This     condition,     however,     is     not 
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likely  much  longer  to  exist  as  it  is 
the  belief  of  the  best  posted  public 
men  in  Washington  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt will  soon  be  his  own  represent- 
ative in  that  honorable  body  as  it  is 
understood  to  be  his  present  plan 
to  seek  a  seat  therein  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Thomas  C.  Piatt  or  Chauncey 
M.  Depew. 

Massachusetts'  junior  Senator  W. 
Murray  Crane,  as  until  recently  he 
has  written  the  name,  which  now 
appears  on  the  Senate  roll-call  and 
in  other  official  lists  as  Winthrop  M. 
Crane,  took  first  rank  among-  the 
commercial  Senators  the  very  first 
day  he  entered  the  Senate  Decem- 
ber 6,  1904  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Hoar.  No  greater  contrast  is  pos- 
sible between  two  men  than  between 
the  scholarly,  profound,  experiencd 
lawyer-statesman,  born  among 
statesmen  and  bred  to  the  life  of  a 
statesman,  and  the  plain  business 
man  from  the  mill  village.  Yet  it 
might  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
public  services  of  Senator  Hoar, 
great  as  they  were,  were  more  val- 
uable to  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  to  the  general  public  than  those 
which  are  now  being  rendered  by 
Senator  Crane  in  his  capacity  as 
representative  of  the  plain  everyday 
business  interests. 

Mr.  Crane  cannot  make  a  speech. 
He  has  no  brilliancy  of  con- 
versation. He  knows  little  about 
books,  he  has  few  social  attributes, 
he  is  lacking  in  imagination,  and 
speaking  of  him  as  a  Senator,  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  ideal,  it  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to 
say  that  he  does  not  look  the  pare. 
Mr.  Crane  is  a  small,  thin,  unobtru- 
sive man,  with  a  soft,  low  voice. 
He;  goes  in   and  out  among  his  col- 


leagues quietly  and  modestly  and 
attracts  little  attention  among  those 
who  are  unacquained  with  his  per- 
sonality. A  close  inspection  of  this 
interesting  man,  however,  shows  a 
broad  full  forehead,  a  keen  intelli- 
gent eye, and  an  atmosphere  of  gen- 
eral effectiveness  that  in  this  prac- 
tical age  serves  well  to  offset  what- 
ever he  may  be  lacking  in  the  out- 
ward marks  of  statesmanship. 

Lititle  more  than  two  years  as 
Senator  Mr.  Crane  has  made  his 
activities  felt  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
L^id  to  be  a  fact  that  he  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  every  Sen- 
ator on  both  sides  of  the  chamber 
and  that  he  knows  each  of  them 
through  and  through.  As  there  are 
Senators,  Mr.  Crane's  colleague, 
Senator  Lodge,  possibly  being  one 
of  them,  who  know  little  about  the 
personality  of  some  of  their  col- 
leagues with  whom  they  have  served 
for  many  years,  Mr.  Crane's  knack  of 
"sizing  up"  men  and  "getting  next" 
to  them  can  well  be  appreciated. 
He  has  in  a  measure  taken  the  place 
of  Senator  Allison,  long  the  peace- 
maker-among  disagreeing  factions. 

Senator  Crane's  power  of  ingrat- 
iating himself  with  his  brother  Sen- 
ators, posting  himself  as  to  their 
strong  and  weak  points,  finding  out 
their  peculiarities  and  making  an 
estimate  of  their  abilities  and  ambi- 
tions is  the  secret  of  the  influential 
position  which  he  has  so  early  as- 
sumed in  the  Senate.  As  a  confiden- 
tial emissary,  pacificator  and  suc- 
cessful go-between  Mr.  Crane  has 
few  if  any  equals.  He  is  one  of  the 
original  Roosevelt  men  and  until 
recently  the  President  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  turning  to  Mr.  Crane 
for  information  and  advice  at  im- 
portant   periods    in    his    administra- 
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tion,  and  yet,  Mr.  Crane  was  the 
alert,  sleepless,  untiring  deputy  of 
those  who  in  the  rate  bill  fight  of 
last  session  succeeded  after  the  bit- 
ter struggle  which  is  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  in  lining  up 
the  Republican  side  in  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  administration. 

At    the    present    session    of    Con- 
gress, moreover,   it  was   Mr.   Crane 


who,  as  the  confidential  represent- 
ative of  the  Republican  leaders  of 
the  Senate  performed  what  might 
have  been  with  some  men  the  un- 
pleasant duty  of  telling  his  col- 
league, Senator  Lodge,  that  if  his 
amendment  to  the  Foraker  resolu- 
tion in  the  Brownsville  affair  en- 
dorsing the  act  of  the  President  in 
dismissing    the    colored    troops    as 
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constitutional  wore  persisted  in  as 
originally  drafted  it  would  be  de- 
feated. Discussing  recently  the 
subject  of  the  new  class  of  men 
which  Massachusetts  is  sending' 
he  Senate,  a  public  man  said, 
"Mr.  Crane  is  a  very  valuable 
Senator,  lie  is  distinctly  not  of  the 
type  of  men  whom  Massachusetts 
has  been  wont  to  send  to  the  Senate 
and  not  perhaps  of  the  class  that  in 
justice  to  herself  the  State  should 
put  into  high  public  office.  But 
while  it  is  true  that  Senator  Crane 
was  not  elected  because  he  is  rich, 
it  is  also  true  that  had  he  not  been 
rich  he  would  not  have  found  him- 
self in  a  situation  where  his  elecdon 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
would  be  possible." 

The  secret  of  Senator  Crane's 
ability  to  do  things  is  found  largely 
in  his  habit  of  moving  quickly  and 
silently  and  going  always  straight 
to  the  point.  It  is  well  remembered 
in  Washington  how  he  had  been 
offered  and  declined  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Treasury  before  it  was 
even  known  that  he  was  being  con- 
sidered for  the  place.  In  response 
to  the  request  of  President  Roose- 
velt Mr.  Crane  came  to  the  Capital 
one  morning  on  the  midnight  train 
from  New  York.  He  went  over 
to  the  White  House  for  break- 
fast, declined  the  appointment, 
and  got  the  ten  o'clock  train 
back  to  the  metropolis,  without 
even  leaving  a  foot  print.  He  sur- 
prised everybody  then  just  as  he  did 
last  year  when  he  announced  his 
engagement  o  a  prominent  member 
of  the  most  fashionable  set  of 
Washington  society.  Mr.  Crane 
-  iety  man  himself  and 
participated  jusl  as  little  as  possible 
all  hi-,  life  in   SO  'ailed  social  affairs, 


die  limit  of  his  frivolous  activity  be- 
ing a  church  social  in  Dalton.  Now 
he  has  a  fine  house  in  the  center  of 
Washington's  west  end  and  seems 
to  be  as  successful  as  a  man  of 
fashion  as  he  is  as  a  peacemaker  and 
Senator.  It  is  true  of  Mr.  Crane  as 
the  late  Senator  Ingalls  once  said 
of  Senator  Allison  that  "he  could 
walk  from  Chicago  to  Washington 
on  the  keys  of  a  piano  and  never 
strike  a  note." 

So  far  as  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  concerned  there  is  only  one 
of  them  who  has  achieved  anything 
like  a  national  reputation  and  who 
has  in  him  the  stuff  out  of  which 
real  statesmen  are  made.  He  has- 
lifted  himself  above  his  fellows  and' 
left  his  mark  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  is  Samuel  W.  Mc- 
Call  of  Winchester,  lawyer,  author, 
editor  and  publisher,  a  man  who,  as 
a  Senator  would  be  able  creditably 
to  fill  the  shoes  of  any  other  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  days  gone  by. 

Mr.  McCall's  chief  characteristic 
as  a  public  man  is  his  clear-headed 
intelligence  and  fearless  independ- 
ence. He  has  not  hesitated  to  take 
ground  against  his  party  on  more 
than  one  public  question  and  in  do- 
ing so  has  not  weakened  himself  as 
a  Representative  or  as  a  Republi- 
can, largely  for  the  reason  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  any  one  to 
misunderstand  his  motives.  He 
thinks  for  himself  and  acts  for  him- 
self and  yet  he  accomplishes  results 
within  his  party  organization  guided 
constantly  by  the  desire  to  serve  his 
Slate  and  his  country. 

The  McCalls  take  little  or  no  part 
in  the  social  life  of  Washington. 
The   Congressman  lives  this  winter 
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;at  a  hotel,  his  family  being  abroad, 
and  as  he  is  a  modest,  quiet,  unas- 
suming man  whose  tastes  run  in  the 
direction  of  reading  and  study  and 
writing,  rather  than  towards  public 
prominence  and  conviviality,  little 
is  seen  or  heard  of  him  outside  of 
the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives     and      the      committee 
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rooms  of  the  Capitol.  Big  men  are 
few  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  for  the  past  few  years  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  conspicuously 
weak  in  this  regard.  There  are 
some  good  strong  men  there,  how- 
ever, and  in  making  a  list  of  them 
no  one  with  any  regard  for  accuracy 
would  omit  the  name  of  Mr.  McCall. 
Representative  Weeks  of  Newton 
is  a  fine  type  of  the  business  man  in 
Congress.  He  does  his  work  intel- 
ligently   and    well,    and    in    debate 


speaks   successfully,   forcefully,   and 
always  to  the  point. 

The  Stale  of  Maine  is  and  has  al- 
ways been  fortunate  in  the  class  of 
men  sent  to  represent  her  at  Wash- 
ington. The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  not  as  strong  as  when 
Thomas  B.  Reed  and  Nelson  Ding- 
ley  were  there,  and  it  is  probable 
that  never  again,  certainly  not  until 
there  has  been  an  awakening  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  this  question  of 
perpetuating  the  era  of  statesman- 
ship will  men  of  that  calibre  be 
elected  to  Congress.  In  the  Senate 
Maine  is  strong  because  she  has  re- 
elected over  and  over  again  the  same 
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men,  neither  of  them  of  great  talents 
or  commanding  ability,  but  both 
veterans  in  the  public  service.  Eu- 
gene Hale  of  Ellsworth  is  the  senior 
Senator,  having  taken  his  seat 
fourteen  days  before   his  colleague, 
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William  Pierce  Frye  of  Lewiston, 
was  sworn  in.  This  was  in  March, 
1881.  Mr.  Hale  succeeded  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  and  Mr.  Frye  succeeded 
James  G.  Blaine.  Both  had  long 
been  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Mr.  Hale  for  ten  years 
and  Mr.  Frye  for  twelve.  They  are, 
therefore,  veterans  indeed.  The 
senior  Senator  will  be  seventy-one 
years  of  age  next  June  and  the 
junior  Senator  was  seventy-five  last 
September. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  Mr.  Hale 
that  if  he  had  not  married  a  rich 
woman  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  figures  of  overshadowing  promi- 
nence in  Congress  and  in  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  that  lie  might  have 


reached  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Hale  is 
today  a  strong  figure  in  the  Senate, 
but  not  a  leader,  a  fact  due  very 
largely  to  the  peculiarities  of  his 
temperament  and  habits.  In  the 
Flouse  of  Representatives,  where  he 
was  James  G.  Blaine's  right  hand 
man,  he  was  known  popularly  as 
"Bubby  Hale."  But  he  was  no  more 
the  creature  of  "the  man  from 
Maine"  then  than  as  a  barefoot  boy 
in  the  early  days  in  Ellsworth  he 
was  the  inferior  of  the  older  boy 
whom  he  then  looked  up  to  in  rever- 
ence, now  his  colleague  in  the  Senate. 
Senate  Hale  has  in  his  make-up  not 
one  drop  of  demagogic  or  sycophan- 
tic blood.  Indeed,  it  is  his  out- 
spoken, direct  mediod  of  speech  and 
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conduct  that  has  made  him  what  it 
must  be  admitted,  he  is,  an  unpopu- 
lar person.  Although  a  public  man 
in  Washington  almost  continuously 
for  more  than 
thirty-five  years 
Senator  Hale 
has  more  ene- 
mies than  friends 
a  m  o  n  g  Con- 
gressmen, public 
officials,  news- 
paper corres- 
pondents  and 
citizens  of 
Washington  gen- 
era lly.  Even 
those  who  most 
dislike  him,  how- 
ever, admit  that 
he  has  brains. 
He  is  very  clear 
headed,  posses- 
ses a  fund  of 
common  -  sense, 
and  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  de- 
baters in  the 
Senate.  He 
lacks  tact  and 
good  nature,  but 
grim  humor  that  is  very  pleasing  to 
those  who  are  not  the  victims  of  it. 
If  Mr.  Hale  had  not  married  a  rich 
woman  he  would  have  had  to  work 
and  therefore,  would  not  presum- 
ably have  fallen  into  those  ease-lov- 
ing habits  which  have  prevented  him 
from  winning  his  spurs  as  a  states- 
man. Although  not  a  carpet  knight 
Senator  Hale  has  been  a  persistent 
society  and  club-man  and  diner-out 
for  many  years  and  has  probably 
long  ago  forgotten  the  time  when,  if 
ever,  he  was  wont  to  burn  the  mid- 
night oil. 

Mr.  Hale's  strength  in  the  Senate, 


sort 


like  that  of  Mr.  Frye's,  comes  not  so 
much  from  conspicuous  ability  and 
industry  as  from  the  important  com- 
mittee places  he  holds  as  the  result 
of  his  long  continuous  service. 
Chairman  of  naval  affairs,  second  on 
appropriations,  and  a  member  of 
Canadian  rela- 
tions, census,  fi- 
nance, Philippines 
and  private  land 
claims,  he  is  so 
entrenched  that 
little  important 
legislation  can  be 
enacted  without 
his  knowledge 
and  consent.  Mr. 
Hale,  moreover,  is 
one  of  the  coterie 
of  Republican 
Senators  who 
dominate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  body. 
He  is  consulted 
by  the  actual  lead- 
ers and  is  an  inti- 
mate associate  of 
them  all.  But  of 
late  years  his   ad- 
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tlefield  of  maine  taken  altogether 
seriously  because 
he  is  "agin"  everything  and  es- 
pecially the  Government.  When 
the  late  Thomas  B.  Reed  found 
himself  thus  out  of  sympathy 
with  his  party  and  its  policies, 
he  retired  to  private  life,  and  this 
is  what  many  people  think  Sen- 
ator Eugene  Hale  should  do.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  is  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs  and  yet  opposed  to  practically 
every  piece  of  legislation  recom- 
mended by  those  who  are  favorable 
to  building  up  and  properly  equip- 
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ping  the  navy  and  maintaining  the 
efficiency  of  its  personnel  at  the 
highest  possible  point,  a  situation  is 
created  which  is  very  unsatisfactory 
to  everybody  concerned  and  which 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  any 
legislative  body  less  completely 
governed  by  tradition,  precedent 
and  courtesy  than  the  United  States 
Senate.  Mr.  Hale's  usefulness  as  a 
practical  accomplishing  Senator 
ceased  as  long  ago  as  1898  when  his 
sympathies  were  so  strongly  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  United  States 
that  he  was  jocularly  known  as  the 
"Senator  from  Spain,"  a  designation 
unwittingly  given  to  him  one  day 
by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Frye,  who  in 
his  capacity  of  President  pro  tem- 
pore was  presiding  over  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hale,  to  put  it 
plainly,  has  of  late  years  been  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  "kicker,"  but 
of  course  he  will  remain  in  the  Sen- 
ate so  long  as  the  State  of  Maine 
cares  to  have  him  there  and  he  cares 
to  stay,  and  at  present  there  is  no 
indication  that  he  is  contemplating 
retirement. 

Mr.  Frye,  like  Mr.  Hale,  occupies 
the  very  influential  committee 
places,  but  there  the  comparison 
ends,  as  he  is  a  man  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent temperament,  habits  and  en- 
vironment. Mr.  Frye  gets  little  op- 
portunity of  late  to  preside  over  the 
Senate  as  Vice-President  Fairbanks 
is  very  punctual  and  constant  in  at- 
1  en  dance,  but  as  President  pro  tem- 
pore during  the  last  administration 
the  Senator  from  Maine  made  a 
reputation  as  an  alert,  intelligent 
and  fair-minded  presiding  officer. 
This  is  somewhat  surprising  in  view 
of  Mr.  Frye's  strongly  partisan  na- 
ture, deep  prejudices  and  emphatic 
manner   of   expressing  his   opinions 


on  all  questions,  public  and  private. 
As  a  speaker  Mr.  Frye  is  more  fiery 
than  Mr.  Hale.  In  addition  to  his 
office  of  President  pro  tempore,  Mr. 
Frye  is  chairman  of  commerce,  a 
member  of  foreign  relations,  fisher- 
ies, Pacific  railroads  and  two  unim- 
portant committees  and  thus  pos- 
sesses a  great  deal  of  power. 
In  his  seventy-seventh  year  Mr. 
Frye  begins  a  new  term  of  six  years 
in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hale,  five  years 
younger,  has  four  years  ahead  of 
him  in  his  present  term.  Maine,  at 
least,  therefore,  will  not  send  any 
young  blood  to  the  Senate  for  some- 
time to  come.  When  she  does  get 
ready  to  do  so,  the  State  will  prob- 
ably draw  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

There  is  at  least  one  man  there  of 
senatorial  size,  although  possibly  of 
popularity  insufficient  to  elect  him 
to  such  a  high  office,  if  others  of 
prominence  aspire  to  it.  Charles 
Edgar  Littlefield  is  a  man  of  the 
stripe  of  Samuel  W.  McCall.  He 
has  brains,  independence  and  cour- 
age. He  is  not  so  much  of  a  schol- 
ar, perhaps,  and  student,  although  a 
plodder,  and  not  so  rounded  off  and 
polished  as  the  Massachusetts  Rep- 
resentative and  it  cannot  be  truth- 
fully said  that  either  has  in  his 
make-up  that  indefinable  but  neces- 
sary characteristic  to  a  successful 
public  man, — personal  magnetism. 
Although  intelligent,  conscientious, 
and  industrious,  Mr.  Littlefield  has 
never  possessed  especial  influence 
with  those  who  control  the  House  of 
Representatives  any  more  than  has 
Mr.  McCall.  But  this  is  not  alto- 
gether uncomplimentary  to  either  of 
them.  The  little  group  of  so-called 
leaders  in  the  House  are  small  men, 
much  smaller  in  calibre  than  cither 
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Mr.  Littlefield  or  Mr.  McCall.  They 
rule  by  power  of  organization,  not 
by  right  of  ability,  and  it  is  no  dis- 
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credit  to  any  member  of  the  House 
that  he  is  left  outside  the  breast- 
works. 

Mr.  Littlefield,  however,  is  him- 
self responsible  to  a  certain  degree 
for  his  lack  of  influence  in  his  own 
body.  When  he  first  came  to  Con- 
gress he  took  front  rank  as  a  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  but  he  had  in  him 
that  impalpable  something  that 
when  he  was  addressing  the  House 
caused  his  colleagues  to  feel  that 
he  was  assuming  to  preach  to 
and  instruct  them.  His  voice  is 
rasping  and  his  manner  somewhat 
dictatorial,  not  to  say  egotistical. 
Then,  he  or  somebody  for  him  set 
him  up  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  the  early  days  of 
his     trust-busting    policy     and     the 


claims  made  for  him  in  this  regard 
were  promptly  turned  into  ridicule 
by  an  unfeeling  press.  The  states- 
man from  Rockland  was  at  that 
time  dropped  into  a  hole  where  he 
did  not  belong,  but  from  which  he 
has  never  been  able  entirely  to 
emerge.  Mr.  Littlefield's  intelli- 
gence, honesty,  high  purposes  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty  have 
been  conspicuous  marks  of  his  pub- 
lic career  and  undoubtedly  his  ser- 
vices are  entirely  satisfactory  to  his 
constituents.    Should  the  State  send 
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him  to  the  Senate  as  the  successor 
either  of  Mr.  Hale  or  Mr.  Frye  she 
might  go  farther  and  fare  worse. 

Vermont  occupies  a  strong  place 
in  the  Senate,  chiefly  because  of  the 
long  public  service  of  her  senior 
Senator,  Mr.  Proctor.  The  Green 
Mountain     State    has     always    sent 
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men  of  good  ability  and  high  char- 
actor  to  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Much  of  Mr.  Proctor's  conspicuous 
influence  is  due  to  the  prestige  given 
to  him  in  coining  to  the  Senate  from 
President  Harrison's  cabinet  and  as 
the  successor  of  George  F.  Ed- 
munds who,  at  the  time  was  looked 
upon  as  the  strongest  man  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  chamber. 
Mr.  Edmunds  had  and  has  a  fine  in- 
tellect and  is  a  great  lawyer.  His 
career  in  the  Senate  was  marred 
somewhat  by  his  extreme  partisan- 
ship which,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  dropped  promptly  on  taking  up 
his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  has  since  been  a  plain  and  pros- 
perous lawyer. 

Senator  Proctor  is  no  chicken 
himself  as  he  was  born  in  June,  183 1. 
His  present  term  in  the  Senate  will 
expire  in  191 1,  and  it  is  generally 
understood  that  he  will  be  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Fletcher,  the  present 
Governor  of  the  State.  Senator 
Proctor  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  the  business  man  in  the 
Senate  because  he  had  practically 
retired  when  he  entered  it.  He  is  a 
business  man,  however,  and  a  most 
successful  one.  During  his  eighteen 
years  residence  in  Washington  he 
has  had  an  eye  out  for  business  all 
the  time.  He  has  invested  very 
largely  in  real  estate  here,  both  in 
the  commercial  and  residential  sec- 
lions  of  the  city  and.  has  done  this 
with  such  careful  and  accurate  judg- 
ment that  it  is  thought  his  holdings 
will  very  greatly  increase  in  value  as 
Washington  continues  to  grow. 
Some  flippant  persons  have  been 
known  to  refer  to  Mr.  Proctor  as  the 
monumental  statesman  because  of 
his  monopoly  of  the  marble  and 
granite  quarries,   much   of  this  pro- 


duct being  used  also  in  the  big 
building  operations  now  under  way 
in  Washington. 

It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion 
among  men  well  posted  as  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  to-day  and  of 
past  years  that  one  of  the  best  of  the 
type  of  statesman-Senators  passed 
away  when  Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt 
of  Connecticut  died.  He  was  a 
hard  working,  conscientious,  high 
minded  man  who  took  his  duties,  if 
not  himself,  seriously,  and  who  was 
never  trivial  in  the  discharge  of 
them.  He  had,  however,  a  keen 
humor  and  much  dry  wit.  He 
was  a  real  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
every  man  in  it  had  much  regard 
for  his  opinion.  He  died  at  the  very 
height  of  his  usefulness  and  his 
place  has  not  been  filled.  His  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Brandegee  is  a  lawyer, 
and  said  to  be  a  man  of  good  parts, 
but  he  is  young  and  untried  and  has 
his  future  before  him.  The  suc- 
cessor of  General  Hawley,  who  Avas 
the  type  of  the  soldier  as  Senator 
Piatt  was  the  type  of  the  statesman, 
Mr.  Bulkeley,  is  a  natural  product 
of  modern  methods  in  business  and 
modern  organization  in  politics. 
He  is  nearly  seventy  and  as  his  ex- 
perience has  not  been  in  the  line  of 
statesmanship  little  in  the  way  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  Senatorial 
intelligence  or  character  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him. 

A  study  of  the  field  as  a  whole 
seems  to  furnish  material  to  those 
who  argue  that  the  day  of  the  states- 
man, at  least  the  old  fashioned 
statesman,  in  New  England,  as  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  is  pass- 
ing away.  Whether  the  change  is 
to  be  deplored  is  a  matter  for  care- 
ful consideration. 


OLD  KING  SPRUCE 

By  Holman  F.  Day. 

II 

For  the  Honor  of  "Britt's  Busters" 


JUST  how  Tommy  Eye  escaped 
so  nimbly  from  the  ruck  of  the 
fight  at  the  foot  of  Pugwash 
Hill  he  never  understood,  his  wits 
not  being  of  the  clearest  that  day — 
and  the  others  being  too  busy  to 
notice. 

But  he  did  escape.  One  open- 
handed  buffet  sent  him  reeling  into 
and  through  some  wayside  bushes. 
He  sat  on  his  haunches  on  the  other 
side  a  moment  like  a  jack-rabbit  and 
surveyed  the  stirring  scene,  and 
then  made  for  higher  ground.  At 
the  end  of  an  enervating  sixty  days' 
sentence  in  the  county  jail — his  sev- 
enteenth summer  "on  the  bricks" 
for  the  same  old  bibulous  cause ; 
second  offense  and  no  money  left  to 
pay  the  fine — Tommy  did  not  feel 
fit  for  the  fray. 

He  sat  on  a  boulder  at  the  top  of 
the  rise  for  a  little  while  and  gazed 
down  on  them — the  hundred  men 
of  "Britt's  Busters,"  bound  in  for 
:he  winter  cutting  on  Umcolcus 
waters.  They  were  fighting  aim- 
lessly, "mixing  it  up"  without  any 
especial  vindictiveness,  and  Tommy, 
an  expert  in  inebriety,  sagely  con- 
cluded that  they  were  too  drunk  to 
furnish  amusement.  So  he  rolled 
over  the  boulder  and  nestled  down 
to  ease  his  headache,  knowing  as  a 
teamster  should  know,  that  Britt's 
tote  wagons  were  to  hold  up  at  the 
Pugwash  for  an  hour's  rest  and  bait. 


For  that  matter,  a  fight  at  the 
Pugwash  was  no  novel  incident,  not 
for  Tommy  Eye,  at  least,  veteran 
of  many  a  woods  campaign. 

The  hour's  hang-up  at  the  hill  is 
a  teamster's  rule  as  ancient  as  the 
tote  road. 

And'  the  fight  of  the  in-going  crew 
is  as  regular  as  the  halt.  All  the 
way  from  the  end  of  the  railroad 
the  men  have  been  crowded  on  the 
wagons  with  nothing  to  do  but  ex- 
press personal  differences  of  opin- 
ion. Every  other  man  is  a  stranger 
to  his  neighbor,  for  employment 
offices  do  not  make  a  specialty  of 
introductions.  As  the  principal 
matter  of  argument  on  the  tote 
wagons  is  over  the  question  of 
which  man  is  the  best  man,  the 
Pugwash  Hill  wait,  where  there  is 
soft  ground  and  elbow  room,  makes 
a  most  inviting  opportunity  to  settle 
disputes  and  establish  an  entente 
cordiale  that  will  last  through  all 
the  winter. 

Two  other  men,  two  men  who 
had  been  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
fray  from  its  commencement  came 
leisurely  up  the  hill  and  sat  down 
on  the  boulder  behind  which  was 
couched  Tommy  Eye. 

One  was  the  Honorable  Pulaski 
D.  Britt,  ex-State  senator  and  lum- 
ber baron  of  the  Umcolcus,  and  em- 
ployer of  "Britt's  Busters."  The 
other     was     Colin     MacLeod,     the 
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young  giant  who  for  live  years  had 
been  camp  and  river  boss  of  the 
Busters. 

The  Honorable  Pulaski  uicked 
the  end  of  a  big  cigar  into  the  open- 
ing- in  his  bristly  gray  beard  where 
his  month  was  hidden,  and  lighted 
it.  As  an  afterthought  he  offered 
one  to  MacLeod.  The  young  man, 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  flushed 
face  turned  aside,  shook  his  head 
sullenly. 

"Well,  you're  having  a  run  of 
cuss-foolishness  that  even  our 
champion  fool.  Tommy  Eye  him- 
self, couldn't  match,"  snorted  the 
old  man,  rolling  his  tongue  around 
his  cigar. 

Tommy  behind  the  rock  rolled 
one  ear  up  out  of  the  moss. 

"Here  you  go  pouncing  into  that 
car  today  where  my  new  time- 
keeper was  and  go  to  picking  a  fuss 
with  him  and — " 

"He  was  the  one  tha:  started  it, 
Mr.  Britt,"  said  the  boss,  in  the  dull 
monotone  of  one  who  has  said  the 
same  thing  many  times  before  in 
answer   to   continued  recrimination. 

"Don't  bluff  me,"  snapped  the 
Honorable  Pulaski.  "You  were 
gossiping  over  a  lot  of  his  private 
business  with  that  Ide  girl — and 
bringing  me  into  it,  too.  You  can't 
fool  me  !  Old  Jeff  back  in  the  car 
heard  it  all.  The  young  feller  had 
a  right  to  put  in  an  oar  to  stop  you 
and  he  did  it,  and  I'll  back  him  in 
it." 

"Yes,  and  you  went  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Miss  Tdc — that's  some 
more  of  your  backin',"  said  Mac- 
Leod, bitterly. 

"Just  common  politeness — just 
common     politeness  \"     cried     Britt, 


wavin: 


cigar 


impaticn  Jy. 


"That   girl   hasn't  said   she'd   marry 


you,  has  she?  No!  I  knew  she 
hadn't.  Well,  she  has  got  a  right 
to  talk  with  nice  young  men  that  I 
introduce  to  her  and  there's  nothing 
to  it  to  make  a  fuss  over,  MacLeod 
— only  common  politeness.  You're 
making  a  fool  of  yourself  and  set- 
ting the  girl  herself  against  you  by 
acting  out  jealous  like  that  before 
the  face  and  eyes  of  every  one- 
Now  quit  it  and  get  your  mind  on 
your  work.  You  understand  that  I 
won't  have  any  more  of  this  scrap- 
ping in  my  crew." 

With  a  blissful  disregard  of  the 
inconsistency  of  his  command  he 
gazed  through  smoke  clouds  down 
at  the  men  below  who  were  list- 
lessly exchanging  blows  or  rolling" 
on  the  ground  locked  in  close  em- 
brace. 

MacLeod  stood  up  and  tugged 
the  collar  of  his  wool  jacket  awajr 
from  his  throat. 

"I  ain't  much  of  a  man  to  talk  my 
business  over  with  any  one,  Mr. 
Britt,"  he  said.  "But  you  are  put- 
ting this  thing  on  a  business  basis 
and  you  don't  have  the  right  to  do* 
it.  I  ain't  engaged  to  Nina  Ide  and 
I  ain't  asked  her  to  be  engaged  to- 
me, for  the  time  ain't  come  right 
yet.  But  there  ain't  nobody  else  in 
God's  world  goin'  to  have  her  but 
me.  She  ain't  too  good  for  me,  even 
if  her  father  is  old  Rod  Ide.  I'll 
have  money  some  day  myself.  I've 
got  some  now.  I  can  buy  the- 
clothes  when  I  need  'em,  if  that's 
all  that  a  girl  likes.  But  it  ain't  all 
they  like — not  the  kind  of  a  girl  that 
Nina  Ide  is.  She  knows  a  man 
when  she  sees  him.  She  knows  that 
I'm  a  man,  square  and  straight  and 
one  that  loves  her  well  enough  to 
let  her  walk  on  him,  and  that's  the 
kind  of  a  man  that  a  girl  born  and! 
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bred    on    the    edge    of    the    woods 
wants." 

He  drew  up  his  lithe,  tall  body 
and  snapped  his  head  to  one  side 
with  almost  a  click  of  the  rigid 
neck. 

"Along  comes  that  college  dude," 
he  gritted,  "just  thrown  over  by  a 
city  girl  and  lookin'  for  some  one 
else  to  make  love  to,  and  he  cuts 
in — ;"  his  voice  broke — "you  see 
what  he  done,  Mr.  Britt!  He 
helped  her  off  the  train  before  I 
could  get  there.  He  put  her  on  the 
stage  and  rode  away  with  her,  while 
you  were  makin'  me  handle  the 
men.  And  he's  ridin'  with  her  now, 
damn  him,  and  he's  a-talkin'  with 
her  and  laughin'  at  me  behind  my 
back !"  He  shook  both  fists  at  the 
road  to  Castonia  settlement,  snak- 
ing over  the  hill,  and  there  were 
tears  on  his  cheeks. 

"He  probably  isn't  laughing  very 
much,"  replied  Britt,  dryly.  "Not 
since  you  plugged  that  spike  boot 
of  yours  down  on  his  foot  there  on 
the  depot  platform.  A  nasty  trick, 
MacLeod,  that  was." 

"I  wish  I'd  'a'  ground  it  off,"  mut- 
tered the  boss.  He  struck  his  spikes 
against  the  boulder  with  such  force 
that  a  stream  of  fire  followed  the 
kick. 

"He  can't  do  it — he  can't  do  it, 
Mr.  Britt !  He  can't  steal  her !  I've 
loved  her  too  long,  and  I'll  have 
her.  You  just  gave  off  your  orders 
to  me  about  fighting.  You  don't 
say  anything  to  those  cattle  down 
there  that  are  fighting  about  nothin'. 
You  let  them  settle  their  troubles. 
Here  I  am !"  He  struck  his  breast. 
"For  five  years  first  up  in  the  dark 
of  the  mornin',  last  to  bed  in  the 
dark  of  the  night.  I've  sweat  and 
swore  and  frozen  in  slush  and  snow 


and  sleet,  driving  your  crew  to  make 
money  for  you.  And  I've  waded 
from  April  till  September,  broken 
jams  and  taken  the  first  chance  in 
the  white  water,  so  that  I  could  get 
your  drive  down  ahead  of  the  rest 
And  now  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  hell  and  heaven  for  me  you 
tell  me  I  can't  stand  like  a  man  for 
my   own." 

He  bent  over  the  Honorable  Pul- 
aski, his  face  purple,  his  eyes  red. 
Britt  took  out  his  cigar  and  held  it 
aside  to  blink  up  at  this  disconcert- 
ing young  madman. 

"I  tell  you,  you  are  taking  chances 
Mr.  Britt.  You  have  bradded  me  on 
and  told  me  that  a  man  of  the  woods 
always  gets  what  he  wants  if  he 
goes  after  it  right.  Twice  today 
you  have  stood  between  me  and 
what  I  want  and  have  let  a  college 
dude  take  the  sluice  ahead  of  me. 
You  pay  me  my  money,  but  don't 
you  do  that  again.  I'm  going  to 
have  that  girl,  I  say!  I've  waited 
for  her  since  she  was  sixteen.  The 
man  that  steps  in  ahead  of  me,  he's 
goin'  to  die,  Mr.  Britt.  And  the 
man  that  steps  between  me  and 
that  man,  when  I'm  after  him,  he 
dies,  too.  And  if  that  sounds  like 
bluff,  then  you  haven't  got  Colin 
MacLeod  sized  up  right,  that's  all !" 

The  Honorable  Pulaski  shuttled 
his  eyes  under  the  other's  savage 
regard.  He  knew  when  to  bluster 
and  he  knew  when  to  palter. 

"MacLeod,"  he  said  at  last,  get- 
ting up  off  the  rock  with  a  grunt, 
"what  a  man  that  works  for  me  does 
in  the  girl  line  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. But  after  that  kind  of  brash 
talk  I  might  suggest  to  you  that  a 
cell  in  State  prison  isn't  going  to 
be  like  God's  outdoors  that  you're 
roaming  around  in   now." 
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The  boss  spread  his  nostrils  con- 
temptuously. 

"Furthermore,  this  college  dude 
that  you  are  talking  about  as  though 
he  were  a  water-logged  j ill-poke, 
was  something  in  the  football  line 
when  he  was  in  college — I  don't 
know  what,  for  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  such  foolishness — but, 
anyway,  from  what  I  hear  it  was  up 
to  him  to  break  the  most  arms  and 
legs,  and  he  did  it,  I  understand. 
This  is  only  in  advice,  MacLeod — 
only  in  advice,"  he  cried,  flapping  a 
big  hand  to  check  impatient  inter- 
ruption. "When  Tommy  Eye,  the 
drunken  fool  fell  under  the  train  at 
the  junction  today,  as  he  is  always 
doing,  that  feller  Wade  picked  him 
up  with  one  hand  as  I'd  pick  up  a 
blind  pup — and  lugged  him  across 
and  put  him  aboard  the  other  train 
like  a  pound  of  sausage  meat.  All 
with  one  hand!  Saved  the  fool's 
life  and  didn't  turn  a  hair  over  it. 
So,  talk  a  little  softer  about  killing, 
my  boy,  and,  best  of  all,  wait  till 
you  find  out  that  he  wants  the  girl." 
He  walked  down  the  hill. 

"Go  to  blazes  with  your  advice, 
you  old  fool !"  growled  MacLeod, 
under  his  breath.  "He's  lookin'  for 
it!  He's  achin'  for  it!  He  gave  me 
a  look  today  that  no  man  has  given 
me  in  ten  years  and  had  eyes  left 
open  to  look  a  second  time.  He'll 
get  it!" 

As  he  turned  to  follow  his  em- 
ployer he  saw  the  recumbent 
Tommy  and  went  out  of  his  way 
far  enough  to  give  him  a  vicious 
kick. 

"Get  onto  the  wagons,  you  rum 
keg,  or  you'll  walk  to  Castonia." 

"Be  jigged  if  I  won't  walk!" 
groaned  Tommy,  surveying  the  re- 
treating back  of  the  boss  with  sud- 


den weak  hatred.  "So  there  was  a 
man  who  saved  my  life  today  when 
I  didn't  know  it !  And  there  was 
another  man  who  kicked  me  when 
I  did  know  it.  It's  the  chaney  man 
he's  after  and  the  chaney  man  was 
good  to  me !  I'll  make  a  fair  fight 
of  it  if  my  legs  hold  out,  and  that's 
all  any  man  could  do." 

The  horses  were  still  munching 
fodder  and  the  gladiators,  thankful 
for  an  excuse  to  stop  the  fray,  were 
stupidly  listening  to  a  harangue  by 
the  Honorable  Pulaski,  who  was  ex- 
plaining what  would  be  allowed  and 
what  would  not  be  allowed  in  his 
camps. 

Tommy  Eye  ducked  around  the 
bushes  and  took  the  road  with  a 
woodsman's  lope,  his  wobbly  knees 
getting  stronger  as  the  exercise 
cleared  his  brain. 

A  woodsman's  lope  is  not  impres- 
sive viewed  with  a  sprinter's  eye. 
Nor  is  a  camel's  stride.  But  either 
is  a  great  devourer  of  distance.  So 
it  happened  that  Tommy  Eye, 
sweat-streaked  and  breathing  hard, 
caught  up  with  the  sluggish  Cas- 
tonia stage  while  it  was  negotiat- 
ing the  last  rock-strewn  hill  a  half 
mile  outside  the  settlement. 

Dwight  Wade,  time-keeper  of  the 
Busters,  heard  the  stertorous  puff- 
ing and  looked  around  to  see 
Tommy  Eye  clinging  to  the  muddy 
axle  and  towing  behind.  Tommy 
divided  an  amiable  and  apologetic 
grin  between  Wade  and  the  girl  be- 
side him. 

'Tm  only — workin'  out — the — 
the  budge!"  Tommy  explained  be- 
tween the  jerks  of  the  wagon. 
"Don't  mind  me !" 

Down  the  half  mile  of  dusty  de- 
clivity into  Castonia,  the  only 
smooth    road    between    the    railroad 
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and  the  settlement,  the  stage  made 
its  usual  gallant  dash  with  chuck- 
ling axle  boxes  and  spacking  of 
splay  hoofs. 

And  Tommy  Eye  came  limply 
slamming  on  behind. 

Civilization  sets  her  last  outpost 
at  Castonia  in  the  shape  of  plate 
glass  windows  in  Rodburd  Ide's 
general  store.  Civilization  had 
some  aggravating  experiences  in 
doing  this.  Four  times  hairy  icon- 
oclasts from  the  deep  woods  came 
down,  gazed  disdainfully  at  these 
windows  as  an  effort  to  put  on  airs, 
and  smashed  them  with  rocks  dug 
out  of  the  dusty  road.  Four  times 
Rodburd  Ide  collected  damages  and 
renewed  the  windows — and  in  the 
end  civilization  won  out. 

Those  experienced  in  such  things 
can  tell  a  Castonia  man  anywhere 
by  the  pitch  of  his  voice.  Everlast- 
ingly, Umcolcus  pours  its  window- 
jarring  white  waters  through  the 
Hulling  machine's  dripping  ledges. 
Here  enters  RagmufT  stream,  bel- 
lowing down  the  side  of  Tumble- 
dick,  a  mountain  that  crowds  Cas- 
tonia close  to  the  river.  Most  of  the 
men  of  the  settlement  do  their  talk- 
ing on  the  platform  of  Ide's  store, 
with  the  spray  spitting  into  their 
faces  and  the  waters  roaring  at 
them.  And  go  where  he  will  a  Cas- 
tonia man  carries  that  sound  in  his 
ears  and  talks  like  a  foghorn. 

The  satirists  of  the  section  call 
Ide's  store  platform  "The  Blow- 
down."  In  the  woods  a  blowdown 
is  a  wreck  of  trees.  On  Ide's  plat- 
form the  loafers  are  the  wrecks  of 
men.  Here  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  at  the  jumping-off  place,  the 
forest  sets  out  its  grim  exhibits  and 
mutely  calls,  "Beware !"  There 
are  men  with  one  leg,  men  with  one 


arm,  men  with  no  arms  at  all;  there 
are  men  with  hands  maimed  by 
every  vagary  of  mischievous  axe  or 
saw.  There  are  men  with  shanks 
like  broom  sticks — men  who  sur- 
vived the  agonies  of  freezing. 
There  is  always  a  fresh  subscription 
paper  hung  on  the  center  post  in 
Ide's  store  meekly  calling  for  "sums 
set  against  our  names"  to  aid  the 
latest   victim. 

Wade,  looking  at  this  pathetic 
array  of  cripples  as  he  slowly  swung 
himself  over  the  wheel  of  the  stage, 
felt  that  he  was  in  congenial  com- 
pany; for  the  foot  that  MacLeod 
had  so  brutally  jabbed  with  his 
spikes  had  stiffened  in  its  shoe.  It 
ached  '  with  a  dull,  rancor-stirring 
pain.  When  he  limped  across  the 
platform  into  the  store,  carrying  the 
girl's  valise,  he  hobbled  ungrace- 
fully. The  loungers  looked  after 
him  with   fraternal  sympathy. 

"The  boss  spiked  him  down  to 
the  deepo,"  advised  Tommy,  slat- 
ting sweat  from  his  forehead  with 
muddy  forefinger.  "He's  the  new 
time-keeper." 

"Never  heerd  of  the  boss  calkin' 
the  chaney  man  before,"  remarked 
Martin  McCrackin,  rapping  his  pipe 
against  his  peg  leg  to  dislodge  the 
dottle. 

Tommy  twisted  his  face  into  a 
prodigious  wink,  jabbed  a  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  store  door 
and  gazed  archly  around  at  the 
circle  of  faces. 

"He  cut  the  boss  out  with  the  Ide 
girl !"     He  whispered  this  hoarsely. 

The  listeners  looked  at  the  door 
where  Wade  and  the  girl  had  dis- 
appeared and  then  stared  at  each 
other.  They  had  viewed  the  arrival 
of  the  stage  with  the  dull  lethargy 
of    the    hopelessly    stranded.      Now 
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they    displayed    a    reviving   interest 
in  life. 

"And  that  was  all  he  done  to  him 
— step  on  his  foot?"  demanded  a 
thin  man,  impatiently  twitching  the 
stubs  of  two  arms,  off  at  the  elbows. 

"Old  P'laski !"  said  Tommy,  with 
meaning.  "Used  his  old  elbows  for 
pick-poles  and  fended  Colin  off." 

"It  will  git  him,  though !"  said  an- 
other. He  had  shapeless  stumps  of 
legs  encased  in  boots  like  exagger- 
ated whip-sockets. 

"You  bet  it  will  git  him !"  agreed 
McCrackin. 

Rodburd  Ide,  busy,  chatty,  jokey, 
accommodating  little  man,  trotted 
out  of  the  store  at  this  instant  with 
a  handful  of  mail  to  distribute 
among  his  crippled  patrons. 

"That's  what  the  river  boys  call 
this  crowd  here,"  he  said,  over  his 
shoulder  to  Wade  who  followed 
him.  "The  'It'11-git-ye  Club.'  I 
guess  It  will  get  ye  some  time  up 
in  this  section !  Here's  the  last  one, 
Mr.  Wade.  Aholiah  Belmore — 
that's  the  man  with  the  hand  done 
up.  Shingle  saw  took  half  his  fin. 
Well,  'Liah,  don't  mind !  No  one 
ever  saw  a  whole  shingle  sawyer. 
It's  lucky  it  wasn't  a  snub-line  that 
got  ye.  There's  what  a  snub-line 
can  do,  Mr.  Wade." 

He  pointed  to  the  armless  man 
and  to  the  man  with  the  shapeless 
legs. 

"All  done  at  the  same  time — 
bight  took  'em  and  wound  'em  round 
the  snub  post." 

"And  it's  a  pity  it  wa'n't  our 
necks  instead  of  our  legs  and  arms," 
growled  one  of  the  men  ;  "trimmed 
like  a  saw  log  and  no  good  to  no- 
body r 

"Never  say  die — never  say  die!" 
chirruped  '.he  jovial  "mayor  of  Cas- 


tonia."  He  set  back  his  head  in  his 
favorite  attitude,  jutted  out  his  mat 
of  gray  chin  beard  and  tapped  his 
pencil  cheerily  against  the  obtrusive 
false  teeth  showing  under  his 
smoothly  shaven  upper  lip.  "Your 
subscription  papers  are  growing- 
right  along,  boys.  The  first  thing 
you  know  you'll  have  enough  to  buy 
artificial  arms  and  legs,  such  as  we 
were  looking  at  in  the  advertise- 
ments the  other  day.  It  beats  all 
what  they  can  make  nowadays — 
teeth,  arms,  legs  and  everything." 

"They  can't  make  new  heads,  can 
they?"  inquired  Tommy  Eye,  whose 
mien  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
something  important  to  impart  and 
was  casting  about  for  a  way  to  do 
it  gracefully. 

"Who  needs  a  new  head  around 
here?"  smilingly  inquired  the 
"mayor." 

"Him,"  jerked  out  Tommy,  point- 
ing to  Wade.  "Leastways,  he  will 
in  about  ten  minutes  after  the  boss 
gits  here."  And  having  thus  deli- 
cately opened  the  subject  Tommy's 
tongue  rushed  on.  "He  was  good' 
to  me  when  I  didn't  know  it!"  His 
finger  again  indicated  the  time- 
keeper. "I  ain't  goin'  to  see  him 
done  up  anyways,  but  in  a  fair  fight. 
But  he's  comin'.  There's  blood  in 
his  eyes  and  hair  on  his  teeth.  I 
heard  him  a-talkin'  it  over  to  him- 
self— and  he's  goin'  to  kill  the 
chaney  man  for  a-gittin'  his  girl 
away  from  him.  Now,"  concluded 
Tommy,  with  a  hysterical  catch  in 
his  throat,  "if  it  can  be  made  a  fair 
fight,  knuckles  up  and  man  to  man, 
then,  says  I,  here's  your  fair  notice- 
it's  comin'.  But  there's  a  girl  in  it, 
and  girls  don't  belong  in  a  fair  fight 
— and  T'm  afeard — I'm  afeard  I 
You'd  better  run,  Chaney  Man."' 
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Nina  Icle  was  in  the  door  behind 
her  father.  Her  face  was  crimson, 
and  she  winked  hard  to  keep  the 
tears  of  vexed  shame  back —  for  the 
faces  of  the  loungers  told  her  that 
Tommy  had  been  imparting  other 
confidences.  She  did  not  dare  to 
steal  even  a  glance  at  Wade.  She 
was  suffering  too  much  herself  from 
the  brutal  situation. 

"A girl 1  His  girl!  "  repeated  Ide, 
seeing  there  was  someihing  he  did 
not  understand.     "Who — " 

"Father!"  cried  his  daughter,  and 
when  he  would  have  continued  to 
question,  snapping  his  sharp  eyes 
from  face  to  face,  she  stamped  her 
foot  in  passion  and  cried/' Father!" 
in  a  manner  that  checked  him.  He 
stood  surveying  her  with  open 
mouth  and  staring  eyes. 

Dwight  Wade  had  fully  under- 
stood the  quizzical  glances  that 
were  levelled  at  him.  It  was  not  a 
time — in  this  queer  assemblage — 
for  the  observance  of  the  rigid  social 
convenances.  Taking  the  father 
aside  would  be  misconstrued — and 
slander  would  still  pursue  the  girl. 

"Mr.  Ide,"  he  cried,  his  eyes  very 
bright  and  his  cheeks  flushing,  "I 
hope  you  and  the  others  here  will 
understand  this  thing  right.  It  is 
all  a  mistake.  Mr.  Britt  introduced 
me  to  your  daughter  and  I  paid  her 
a  few  civilities,  such  as  any  young 
lady  might  expect  to  receive.  But 
I  seem  to  have  stirred  up  a  pretty 
mess.  It's  a  shameful  insult  to  your 
daughter — this — this — oh,  that  man 
McLeod  must  be  a  fool!" 

"He  is !"  said  the  girl,  indignantly. 

"And  he's  a  fighter,"  muttered 
Tommy  Eye. 

Rodbury  Ide  clutched  fast  into 
his  beard  and  blinked  his  round  eyes 
with  some  perplexity. 


"It  isn't  a  very  nice  thing,  any- 
way you  look  at  it,  this  having  two 
young  men  scrapping  through  this 
region  about  my  girl.  It  isn't  that 
I  don't  expect  her  to  get  some  at- 
tention, but  this  is  carrying  atten- 
tion too  far." 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  and  led 
to  one  side. 

"Nina,  there  is  nothing  between 
you  and  Colin  MacLeod?" 

"Nothing,  father.  We  have 
danced  together  at  the  hall,  and  he 
has  walked  home  with  me — and 
that's  the  only  excuse  he  has  for 
making  a  fool  of  himself  in  this 
way." 

"And — and  this  new  man,  here?" 

''I  never  saw  him  till  this  very 
day!  Oh,  that  jealous  idiot!  This 
stranger  will  think  we  are  all  fools 
up  here!"  Tears  of  rage  and  shame 
filled  her  eyes. 

Ide's  gaze,  wandering  from  her 
face  to  Wade  and  then  to  the  loaf- 
ers, saw  one  of  Britt's  great  wagons 
topping  the  distant  rise  and  he 
heard  a  wild  chorus  of  hailing  yells. 

"You  run  up  to  the  house,  girl," 
he  said. 

"I'll  not,"  she  replied.  And  when 
he  began  to  frown  at  her  she  clasped 
his  arm  with  both  her  hands  and 
murmured,  "He's  a  stranger  and  a 
gentleman,  father,  and  they're  abus- 
ing him.  He  is  nothing  to  me. 
He's  in  love  with  another  girl.  It 
was  through  being  obliging  and 
kind  to  me  that  this  horrible  mistake 
has  been  made.  Now  I'll  not  run 
away  and  leave  him  to  suffer  any 
more." 

Rodburd  Ide,  an  indulgent  father, 
scratched  his  nose  reflectively. 

"It  isn't  the  style  of  the  Ide  fam- 
ily to  leave  friends  on  the  chips, 
Nina,"    he    said — "not    even    when 
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they're  brand  new  friends.  We 
know  what  an  in-going*  lumber  crew 
it.  and  he  probably  doesn't,  and  it's 
the  green  man  that  always  gets  the 
worst  of  it.  So  I'll  tell  you  what  to 
do  !  Invite  him  up  to  the  house  and 
you  and  ma  entertain  him  until 
P'laski  and  I  can  get  this  thing 
smoothed  over." 

Tommy  Eye,  hovering  near  in 
piteous  trepidation  lest  his  kindly 
offices  should  miscarry,  overheard 
the  invitation  chat  father  and  daugh- 
ter extended  to  the  young  man  who 
was  gloomily  eyeing  the  approach 
of  the  wagon. 

"Yess'r,  they've  got  the  right  of 
it,"  stammered  Tommy,  unluckily. 
"You'll  git  it  if  ye  don't — and  the 
'It'11-git-ye-Club'  will  see  ye  git  it. 
Ye'd  best  run !" 

Wade  looked  into  the  flushed  face 
of  the  girl,  at  the  officious  father  of 
commiserating  countenance  and  at 
the  loungers  who  had  heard 
Tommy's  condescending  counsel 
and  were  looking  at  him  with  a  sort 
of  scornful  pity. 

Again  that  strange,  sullen,  gnaw- 
ing rage  at  the  general  attitude  of 
the  world  toward  him  took  posses- 
sion of  Wade.  He  felt  a  bristling  at 
the  back  of  his  neck  and  in  his  hair 
■ — the  primordial  bristling  of  the 
beast's  mane. 

"It  is  kind  of  you  to  invite  a 
stranger,"  he  said,  "but  I  fear  that 
among  these  peculiar  people  even 
that  kindness  would  be  miscon- 
strued. I  belong  with  Britt's  crew. 
I'll  stay  here,   [  think." 

There  was  that  in  his  voice  which 
checked  further  appeal.  The  girl 
stood  back  against  ihe  wall  of  the 
store. 

The  Honorable  Pulaski  was  the 
first  off  the   wagon   and  he  greeted 


!de  with  rough  cordiality.  When 
the  latter  began  to  whisper  rapidly 
in  his  ear,  he  shook  his  head. 

"I've  wasted  a  good  deal  of  val- 
uable time  and  some  temper  holding 
those  two  young  fools  apart  today," 
he  snapped.  "The  last  thing  Mac- 
Leod wanted  to  do  was  to  lick  me. 
Now  I'm  too  old  to  be  mixed  up  in 
love  scrapes.  I'm  going  over  to 
measure  that  spool  stock  and  the 
one  that's  alive  when  I  get  back,  I'll 
load  him  onto  the  wagon  and  we'll 
keep  on  up  river."  He  strode  away 
leaving  the  "mayor"  champing  his 
false  teeth  in  resentful  disappoint- 
ment. 

But  the  autocrat  of  Castonia  had 
a  courage  of  his  own.  He  set  back 
his  head  and  marched  up  to  Mac- 
Leod who  was  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  his  jacket  thrown 
back,  his  thumbs  in  his  belt. 

"Colin,"  he  demanded,  indifferent 
as  to  listeners,  "what's  all  this  about 
my  girl?  Can't  she  come  along 
home,  minding  her  own  business, 
like  the  good  girl  that  she  is,  with- 
out a  fuss  that  has  set  all  the  section 
wagging  tongues?  I  thought  you 
were  a  different  chap  from  this?" 

"He  had  his  lie  made  up  when  he 
got  here,  did  he?"  gritted  MacLeod. 

"I  believe  what  my  own  girl 
says,"  the  father  retorted. 

"So  he's  got  as  far  as  that,  has 
he?  I  tell  ye,  Rod  Ide,  if  you  don't 
know  enough — don't  care  enough 
about  your  own  daughter  to  keep 
her  out  of  the  clutches  of  a  cheap 
masher  like  that — the  kind  I've  seen 
many  a  time  before — then,  by  the 
gods,  it's  where  I  grab  in.  Ye'll  live 
to  thank  me  for  it.  I  say,  ye  will! 
You  don't  know  what  you're  talkin' 
about  now.  But  you'll  know  your 
friends  in   the  end." 
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He  put  up  one  arm,  stiffened  it 
against  Ide's  breast  and  slowly  but 
relentlessly  pushed  him  aside. 

Viewed  in  the  code  of  larrigan- 
land,  the  situation  was  one  that 
didn't  admit  of  temporizing  or  medi- 
ation. The  set  faces  of  the  men  who 
looked  on  showed  that  the  trouble 
between  these  two,  brooding 
through  the  hours  of  that  long  day, 
was  now  to  be  settled.  As  for  his 
men,  Colin  MacLeod  had  his  pres- 
tige to  keep — and  a  man  who  had 
suffered  a  stranger  to  carry  off  the 
girl  he  loved  without  fitting  rebuke 
could  have  no  prestige  in  a  lumber 
camp.  And  it  was  that  prestige 
that  made  him  worth  while,  made 
him  a  boss  who  could  get  work  out 
of  men. 

The  uncertain  quantity  in  the  sit- 
uation was  the  stranger. 

With  one  movement  of  heads  all 
eyes  turned  to  him. 

He  was  not  a  woodsman,  and 
they  expected  from  him  something 
different  from  the  usual  duello  of 
the  woods. 

They  got  it ! 

For  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
champion  of  the  Umcolcus  to  take 
the  initiative,  this  city  man  calmly 
walked  off  the  store  platform  at  this 
juncture  and  bearded  the  champion. 

"And  there  ye  have  it — two  bucks 
and  one  doe!"  grunted  old  Martin. 
"The  same  old  woods  wrassle." 

The  boss  dropped  his  hands  at  his 
side  as  the  time-keeper  approached. 
He  grinned  evilly  when  he  noted 
the  limp.  Wade  came  close  and 
spoke  without  anger. 

"I  see  you  are  still  determined  to 
be  a  fool,  MacLeod.  I  want  no 
trouble  with  you.  Aren't  you  will- 
ing to  settle  all  this  fuss  like  a 
man?" 


"That's  what  I'm  here  for,"  re- 
plied the  boss  with  grim  signifi- 
cance. 

"Then  go  and  offer  an  apology  to 
that  young  lady.  Do  it,  and  I'll 
cancel  the  one  you  owe  to  me." 

If  Wade  had  been  seeking  to  pro- 
voke he  could  have  chosen  no  more 
unfortunate  words. 

"Apology!"  bawled  MacLeod, 
harshly.  "Do  ye  hear  it,  boys? 
Talkin'  to  me  like  I  was  a  Micmac 
and  didn't  know  manners !  Here's 
an  Umcolcus  apology  for  ye,  ye 
putty-faced  dude !" 

His  lunge  was  vicious,  but  in  his 
contempt  for  his  adversary  it  was 
wholly  unguarded.  A  woodsman's 
rules  of  fistics  are  simple.  They 
can  be  reduced  to  the  single  pre- 
cept :  Do  your  man !  Knuckles, 
butting  head,  a  kick  like  a  game- 
cock with  the  spiked  boots,  grapple 
and  choke: — not  one  is  called  unfair. 
MacLeod  simply  threw  himself  at 
his  foe.  It  was  blood-lust  panting 
for  the  clutch  of  him. 

Those  who  told  of  it  afterward 
always  regretfully  said  it  was  not  a 
fight — not  a  fighi  as  the  woods  looks 
at  such  divertisements.  No  one 
who  saw  it  knew  just  how  it  hap- 
pened. They  simply  saw  that  it  had 
happened. 

To  the  former  football  centre  of 
Burton  it  was  an  opening  simple  as 
"the  fool's  gambit"  in  chess.  His 
tense  arms  shot  forward,  his  hands 
clasped  the  wrists  of  the  flying 
giant  with  snaps  like  a  steel  trap's 
clutch,  his  head  hunched  between 
his  shoulders,  he  went  down  and 
forward,  tugging  at  the  wrists,  and 
by  his  own  momentum  MacLeod 
made  his  helpless  somersault  over 
the  college  man's  broad  back.  And 
as  he  whirled,  up  lunged  the  should- 
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ers  in  a  mighty  heave  and  the 
woodsman  fell  ten  feet  away — fell 
with  that  soggy,  inert,  bone-crack- 
ing thud  that  brings  a  groan  invol- 
untarily from  spectators.  He  lay- 
where  he  fell,  quivered  after  a  mo- 
ment, rolled  and  his  right  arm 
twisted  under  his  body  in  sickening 
fashion. 

The  girl  gave  a  sharp  cry,  gath- 
ered her  skirts  about  her  and  ran 
away  up  the  street. 

"He's  got  it!"  said  'Liah  Belmore, 
with  the  professional  decisiveness 
of  the  "It'll-git-ye  Club." 

"I've  read  about  them  things 
bein'  done  by  the  dagoes  in  furrin' 
parts,"  remarked  Martin  McCrack- 
in,  gazing  pensively  on  the  prostrate 
boss,  "but  I  never  expected  to  see 
it  done  in  a  woods  fight." 

There  was  silence  then  for  a  mo- 
ment— a  silence  so  profound  that 
the  breathing  of  the  spectators 
could  be  heard  above  the  summer- 
quieted  murmur  of  the  Hulling  Ma- 
chine. Wade  walked  over  and 
stood  above  the  fallen  foe.  He  was 
not  gainsaid.  Woods  decorum  for- 
bids interference  in  a  fair  fight. 

As  he  stood  there,  a  rather  tem- 
pestuous arrival  broke  the  tenseness 
of  the  situation.  From  the  mouth 
of  a  wood  road  leading  into  the 
tangled  mat  of  forest  at  the  foot  of 
Tumble-dick  came  a  little  white 
stallion  drawing  a  muddy  gig. 

Under  the  seat  swung  a  battered 
tin  pail  in  which  smouldered  dry 
fungi,  giving  off  a  trail  of  smoke  be- 
hind— the  smudge  pail  designed  to 
rout  the  blackflies  of  summer  and 
the  "minges"  of  the  later  season. 

An  old  man  drove — an  old  man 
whose  long,  white  hair  fluttered 
from  under  a  tall,  pointed,  visorless 
wool  cap  with  a  knitted  knob  on  its 


apex.     Whiskers,  parted  by  his  on- 
rush, streamed  past  his  ears. 

He  pulled  up  so  suddenly  in  front 
of  Ide's  store  that  his  little  stallion 
skated  along  in  the  dust. 

"Hullo,"  he  chirped,  cocking  his 
head  to  peer,  "Cole  MacLeod 
down !" 

He  whirled,  leaped  off  the  back 
of  the  seat  and  ran  nimbly  to  the 
prostrate  figure. 

"Broken!"  he  jerked,  fumbling 
the  arm.     "No-no!     Out  of  joint!" 

"Let  the  man  alone,"  commanded 
Wade.  "He'll  need  proper  attend- 
ance." 

"Proper  attendance !"  shrilled  the 
little  old  man,  snapping  his  eyes. 
"Proper  attendance !  And  I  guess 
you  haven't  traveled  much  that  you 
don't  know  me.  Here,  two  of  you 
come  and  sit  on  this  man !  I'll  have 
him  right  in  a  jiffy.  Don't  know 
me,  eh?"  He  again  turned  scornful 
gaze  on  the  time-keeptr.  "Prophet 
Eli,  the  natural  bonesetter,  mediator 
between  the  higher  forces  and  man, 
disease  eradicator,  the  'charming- 
man' — I  guess  this  is  your  first  time 
out-doors !  Here,  two  of  you  come 
and  hold  Cole  MacLeod !" 

When  Wade,  knitting  his  brows, 
manifested  further  symptoms  of  in- 
terference, Rodburd  Ide  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  led  him  aside. 

''Let  the  old  man  alone,"  he  said. 
"He'll  know  what  to  do.  A  little 
cracked,  but  he  knows  medicine 
better  than  half  the  doctors  that 
ever  got  up  as  far  as  this." 

They  heard  behind  them  a  dull 
snap  and  a  howl  of  pain  from  Mac- 
Leod. 

"There  she  goes  back,"  said  Ide. 
"He's  lived  alone  on  Tumble-dick 
for  twenty  years  and  I  suppose 
there's  a  story  back  of  him,  but  we 
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never  found  it  out  this  way.  We 
just  call  him  prophet  Eli  and  listen 
to  his  predictions  and  drink  his  herb 
tea  and  let  him  set  broken  bones 
and  charm  away  disease — and 
there's  no  kick  coming,  for  he  will 
never  take  a  cent  from  anyone." 

Four  men  had  carried  MacLeod  to 
the  wagon.  His  forehead  was  bleed- 
ing but  he  was  conscious,  for  the 
sudden  wrench  and  bitter  pain  of 
the  dislocated  shoulder  had  stirred 
his  faculties. 

"Well,  you've  had  it  out,  have 
you?"  demanded  the  Honorable  Pul- 
aski, coming  around  the  corner  of 
the  store  and  taking  in  the  scene. 
"What  did  I  tell  you,  MacLeod? 
Listen  to  me  next  time !" 

"And  you  listen  to  me,  too !" 
squalled  MacLeod  his  voice  break- 
ing like  a  child's ;  "this  thing  ain't 
over!  It's  me  or  him,  Mr  Britt.  If 
he  goes  in  with  your  crew,  I  stay 
out.  If  you  want  him,  you  can  have 
him,  but  you  can't  have  me.  And 
you  know  what  I've  done  with  your 
crews !" 

"You  don't  mean  that,  Colin," 
blustered   Britt. 

"God  strike  me  dead  for  a  liar  if 
I  don't." 

"It's  easier  to  get  time-keepers 
than  it  is  bosses,"  said  the  Honor- 
able Pulaski  with  the  brisk  decision 
natural  to  him.  He  whirled  on 
Wade.  "You'd  better  go  home  young- 
man.  You're  too  much  of  a  royal 
Bengal  tiger  to  fit  a  crew  of  mine." 

He  turned  his  back  and  began  to 
order  his  men  on  board  the  tote 
wagons. 

Wade  stood  looking  after  them  as 
they  "rucked"  away,  his  face  work- 
ing with  an  emotion  he  could  not 
suppress. 

"Well,   that's   Pulaski,   all   over!" 


remarked  Ide  at  his  elbow.  "He'll 
fell  a  sawlog  across  a  brook  any 
time  so  as  to  get  across  without 
wetting  his  feet,  and  then  go  off 
and  leave  the  log  there." 

He  stood  back  and  looked  the 
young  man  over  from  head  to  feet, 
with  the  shrewd  eye  of  one  apprais- 
ing goods. 

"Mr.  Wade,"  he  said  at  last,  "will 
you  step  into  my  back  office  with 
me  for  a  moment?" 

When  they  were  there,  the  store- 
keeper perched  himself  on  a  high 
stool,  hooked  his  toes  under  a 
round,  stuck  his  face  forward  and 
said : — 

"Here's  my  business,  straight  and 
to  the  point.  I'm  a  little  something 
in  the  lumbering  line  up  this  way 
myself.  What  with  land,  stumpage 
rights  and  tax  titles  I've  got  two 
townships,  but  they're  off  the  river 
and  I  haven't  done  much  with  'em. 
I'm  goin'  to  be  honest  and  admit  I 
can't  do  much  with  'em  so  long  as 
Britt  and  his  gang  control  roll- 
dams,  flowage  and  the  water  for  the 
driving  pitch  the  way  they  do. 
They  haven't  got  the  law  with  'em, 
but  that  makes  no  difference  to  that 
crowd,  the  way  they  run  things. 
Now  you  don't  know  the  logging 
business,  but  a  bright  chap  like  you 
can  learn  it  mighty  quick.  And 
you've  shown  today  that  there  are 
some  things  you  don't  have  to  learn, 
and  that's  how  to  handle  men — and 
that's  the  big  thing  in  this  country 
as  things  are  now.  What  I  want  to 
ask  you,  fair  and  plain  is,  do  you 
want  a  job?" 

"What,  as  a  prize-fighter?"  asked 
the  young  man,  surlily. 

"No,  s'r,  but  as  a  boss  that  can 
boss  and  has  got  the  courage  to 
hold    up    his    end    on    this    river! 
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You've  made  a  reputation  in  the 
last  half  hour  here  that's  worth  ten 
thousand  to  the  man  that  hires  you. 
There's  money  in  the  lumbering 
business,  Mr.  AVade.  The  men  that 
are  in  it  right  are  getting  rich. 
But  you've  got  to  get  into  it  pickid- 
end  to.  Here's  the  way  you  and  I 
are  fixed :  you  might  wait  for  ten 
years  and  not  find  the  opportunity 
I'm  offering  you.  I  might  wait  ten 
years  and  not  find  just  the  man  I 
could  afford  to  take  in  with  me. 
I've  sized  you.  You  seem  right. 
Are  you  interested  enough  to  listen 
to  figures?" 

And  then  Ide,  accepting  his  po- 
lite silence  as  assent,  rattled  off  into 
his  details.  At  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  Wade  was  listening  with  a 
new  gleam  of  resolution  in  his  eyes. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  was  blot- 
ting his  signature  at  the  bottom  of  a 
preliminary  article  of  agreement 
that  was  to  serve  until  a  lawyer 
could  draw  one  more  ample. 

"And  now,"  said  Ide,  slamming 
his  safe  door  and  whirling  the  knob, 
"it's  past  supper  time  and  my  folks 
are  waitin'.  And  it's  settled  that 
you  stay  with  us.  I  say,  it's  settled! 
Where  else  would  you  stop  in  this 
God-forsaken  bunch  of  shacks?  I've 
got  a  big  house  and  something  to 
eat.  Come  along,  Mr.  Wade !  I'm 
hungry  and  we'll  do  the  rest  of  our 
talkin'  on  the  road." 

The  young  man  followed  him 
without  a  word.  And  thus  entered 
Dwight  Wade  into  the  life  of  Cas- 
tonia  and  into  the  battle  of  strong 
men  in  the  north  woods. 


In  front  of  the  store,  as  they  is- 
sued, the  "It'11-git-ye  Club"  was  still 
in  session,  as  though  waiting  for 
something.  They  got  what  they 
were  waiting  for. 

"Boys,"  announced  their  satisfied 
"mayor,"  "I  want  to  introduce  to 
you  my  new  partner,  Mr.  Dwight 
Wade — though  he  really  don't  need 
any  introduction  in  this  region  after 
today.  Boy !"  He  called  to  a 
youngster.  "Get  a  wheelbarrow  and 
carry  Mr.  Wade's  duffle  up  to  my 
house."  He  pointed  to  the  young 
man's  meagre  baggage  that  had 
been  thrown  off  the  tote  wagon. 

As  Wade  turned  away  he  caught 
the  keen  eye  of  Prophet  Eli  fixed 
on  him.  The  eye  was  a  bit  wild, 
but  there  was  humor  there,  too. 
And  the  cracked  falsetto  of  the  old 
man's  voice  followed  him  as  he 
walked  away  beside  his  new  spon- 
sor: 

"Oh,  the  little  brown  bull  come  down 
from   the   mountain, 
Shang,  ro-ango, 

Whango-whey ! 

And  as  he  was  feelin'   salutatious, 
Chased  old  Pratt  a  mile  ,by  gracious, 
Licked  old  Shep  and  two  dog  Towzers, 
Then    marched    back    home    with    old 
Pratt's    trousers, 

Whango-whey !" 

"Yes,  as  I  was  tellin'  you  a  spell 
ago — just  a  little  cracked!"  apol- 
ogized Ide.  "There's  my  house, 
there !  The  one  with  the  tower. 
And  there's  my  girl,  Nina,  waiting 
for  me  at  the  gate." 


Uncle  Primus  Tells  a  Ghoft  Story 


By  Pauline  Carrington  Bouve 


"So  Judy  say  she  don'  'b'leve  in 
ghoses,  do  she?" 

I  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a 
giant  horse-chestnut  tree  that  stood 
near  the  "big  gate"  of  the  plantation 
road. 

I  don't  know  why  I  should  have 
been  thinking  about  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  death  that  particular 
morning.  Perhaps  it  was  the  prox- 
imity of  the  family  grave-yard  that 
was  plainly  visible  from  where  I  sat. 
The  formal  hedges  of  box  that  en- 
closed it  and  the  dark  sombre  green 
of  the  pines  that  shadowed  the 
white  headstones,  made  a  dark 
square  on  the  hillside  with  the 
stretches  of  sun-scorched  fields  all 
about  it.  Perhaps,  too,  Aunt  Judy's 
dogmatic  assertion  as  to  any  revel- 
ation of  the  occult,  had  aroused  the 
spirit  of  combativeness. 

There  was  a  feud  of  long  stand- 
ing and  exceeding  bitterness  be- 
tween Aunt  Judy  and  Uncle  Primus 
and  I  was  sure  that  an  avowal  pro 
or  con  from  her  would  induce  him 
to  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  case. 
I  felt  that  there  was  a  latent  desire 
to  confute  Mammy's  scepticism  in 
his  voice  as  he  spoke,  so  I  said  in 
rather  a  conciliatory  way :  "That's 
what  she  told  me  but  I  have  never 
settled  the  question." 

Uncle  Primus  eyed  me  closely. 
"You  needn't  wan'  ter  settle  it, 
neither.  It  'pears  ter  be  things  az 
is  bes'  unsettled,  'cordin'  ter  my 
'pinion.  When  a  pusson  aint  never 
seed  a  ghos',  he  don'  put  much  re- 
liance in  ghoses,  but  when  a  pusson 


have  seed  one,  why  den  de  case  iz 
diffrunt." 

"That's  natural  enough,"  I  re- 
marked. "Did  you  ever  see  one, 
Uncle  Primus?" 

He  appeared  to  be  extremely  busy 
with  a  rusty  bit  of  iron  he  held  in  his 
hand,  turning  it  about  and  eyeing  it 
first  with  one  half-shut  eye  and  then 
the  other.  I  began  to  think  that 
the  direct  question  had  been  unwise, 
when  suddenly  he  walked  over  to 
where  I  was  sitting  under  the  tree, 
and  seated  himself  on  a  horse-block 
that  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  me. 

"Did  I  ever  see  a  ghos',  wuz  you 
sayin',  Miss  Vi'let?  Well  fer  an 
actual  fac'  I  has  done  dat  very  thing, 
jes'  az  sho'  az  you  iz  settin'  under 
dat  tree  an'  I'se  settin'  on  dis  here 
horse  block !" 

There  was  a  note  of  solemn  con- 
viction in  Uncle  Primus'  voice  that 
whetted  my  curiosity. 

"You  have?  Well,  tell  me  about 
it.  I  never  saw  anybody  else  that 
had  seen  one.  I'd  like  to  hear  about 
it." 

"Well,  now,  Miss  Vi'let,  some- 
times I  thinks  it  are  a  ticklish  thing 
ter  set  down  an'  talk  'bout  spirits 
same  az  'bout  livin'  folks,  kase  ef 
dey  had  de  power  ter  come  back 
onct,  why  hasn't  dey  got  de  power 
ter  come  back  agin?  Dat's  what  I 
say  ter  myself.  An'  I  don'  know  but 
how  it  may  be  a  dange'us  thing, 
talkin'  'bout  sech  retu'nin's  f'om  de 
yuther  worl',  but  az  long  az  you 
done  ax  me  de  p'inted  question,  I 
gwine  give  you  de  p'inted  trufe." 
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As  my  raconteur  paused,  a  dim 
recollection  of  certain  hints  let  fall 
from  Mammy  came  to  my  memory. 
But  I  dismissed  those  as  unworthy 
when  I  glanced  into  the  serious  face 
of  my  vis-a-vis. 

He  seemed  to  pause  in  order  to 
collect  his  recollections  and  mar- 
shall  them  in  order  before  him,  be- 
fore he  resumed. 

"I  reckin  you've  often  hearn  tell 
uv  Miss  Vinnie  Daindridge  what 
wuz  ole  Squire  Daindridge's  onliest 
chile  an'  yo'  pa's  cousin,  young 
Mars  Charlie  Leighton?"  he  in- 
quired. I  nodded.  Indeed  the  story 
had  come  to  me  through  so  many 
various  and  divers  sources  that  I 
was  quite  anxious  to  get  a  more  de- 
tailed rendition  of  it,  especially  if 
this  romance  of  long  ago  had  a 
ghostly  element  in  it. 

"You  mean  the  one  my  papa  loved 
so  much,  don't  you?" 

"Jes'  so,"  was  the  reply.  "Dat 
how  it  happen  I  knowed  all  'bout  it, 
Mars  Charlie  always  bein'  wid  our 
boys  so  much — dey  wuz  kin,  you 
know.  Well,  it  do  seem  strange 
when  I  come  ter  think  uv  it  dat  po' 
ole  Primus  should  hev  been  de  in- 
strument choosed  fer  dat  message — 
but  I'se  gwine  'long  too  fas'  alto- 
gether. In  de  fust  place,  Miss- 
Vinnie,  she  wuz  one  uv  de  kind 
what  wants  a  man  down  on  his 
knees  in  de  dirt  all  de  time  a-tellin' 
her  she's  de  fust  one  in  de  whole 
worl' — not  dat  it  aint  right  an'  prop- 
er fer  a  man  ter  think  it  ter  be  de 
case  wid  his  sweetheart — but  Mars 
Charlie  he  were  high  strung  an' 
proud  an'  mettlesome,  he  were,  an' 
dem  two  wuz  always  a-fussin'  'bout 
d?s  or  dat.  Pcared  like  de  mo'  dey 
loved  one  anuther  de  mo'  dey  fuss.  I 
don'  know  how  dat  wuz  but  dat  iz  de 
wav  it  look  ter  me,  fer  I  wuz  de  one 


what  fotched  de  letters  an'  de  bo- 
kay's  'tween  'em  all  de  time — Mars 
Charlie  had  omplicit  confidence  in 
me  in  sech  matters,  kase  you  see,  I 
had  been  mah'ed  fo'  time  an'  he 
'lowed  a  pusson  dat  had  dat  ex- 
pe'yunce,  wuz  wuth  listenin'  ter. 
Enny  way  I  wuz  de  one  he  choosed 
— an'  I  done  my  bes'  ter  keep  de 
peace,  but  it  wuz'nt  no  use,  seems 
like.  Ef  he  axed  enny  uv  de  yuther 
young  ladies  ter  go  awalkin'  or  ter 
dance  wid  him,  why  den  she  let  her- 
se'f  loose  ter  caper  'roun  wid  all  de 
young  fellers  about,  an'  she  sholy 
knowed  how  ter  run  a  man  crazy. 
Den  Mars  Charlie  he'd  perten'  ter 
be  mighty  peart  fer  a  while,  but 
mos'  in  general  he'd  try  ter  mek 
fren's,  an'  den  dere  'ud  be  mo'  let- 
ters an'  mo'  bokays.  I  could  allers 
tell  how  things  wuz  gettin'  'long 
dis  way — ef  it  goin'  ter  suit  him, 
why  I'd  get  a  dollar  or  a  half  dollar 
or  a  quarter,  'cordin'  ter  de  degree 
uv  luck  he  had — an'  ef  it  wuz  goin' 
'tother  way  roun',  why,  it  wuz  a  ten 
cent  or  a  five  cent  piece.  Yo'  may 
be  sho'  honey,  I  wuz  always  fer 
peaceful  relations,  I  kin  tell  you. 

Well,  den,  things  wuz  comin'  long 
all  right  when  all  uv  a  suddint,  dey 
fly  up  'bout  some  foolishness  agin. 

"Dis  time,  I  say,  'Mars  Charlie/ 
I  say,  'you  gwine  ter  do  dis  way 
onct  loo  often,  an'  she  gwine  do  dis 
way  onct  too  often,  an'  den  whar 
will  you  bofe  be?' 

"'You're  right,'  he  say  ter  me; 
'Primus  you  has  spoke  de  words  uv 
soberness  an'  trufe,'  he  says. 

"Well,  sho'  'miff,  he  sent  me  over 
dere  ter  de  Willows — dat's  her  pa's 
place — wid  a  letter.  But  Miss  Vin- 
nie she  wuz  asettin'  on  de  po'ch 
talkin'  very  lively  wid  some  young 
gentleman,  an'  she  jes'  read  what  I 
give  her  an'  say  keerless  like:  'Tell 
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him  I  am  engaged  fer  this  evenin'/ 
she  says. 

"I  come  back  an'  delivered  her 
word  which  made  me  mad,  too,  kase 
the  gen'elman  she  wttz  a-flirtin' 
wid  couldn't  hoi'  a  candle  side  uv 
Mars  Charlie.  Mars  Charlie,  he  say 
'very  well,  Primus,'  and  he  got  on 
his  horse  and  rid  off  an'  dat  night 
he  took  Miss  Bessie  Danvers  ter  de 
party.  He  didn't  write  no  mo' 
notes,  an'  I  begun  ter  feel  lonesome 
like  in  my  min'  an'  in  my  pockets. 
So  I  made  bol'  ter  say  one  day : — 

"  'I  gwin  over  ter  Mars  John 
Daindridge's  today,  ef  you  got  a  let- 
ter or  anything  fer  ter  send,  sah?' 
His  face  look  red  an'  den  it  look 
white.  He  says — 'Nothin'  today 
Primus'.  I  say  'yes  sah,  all  right 
sah,  only  I  wuz  thinkin'  ' — den  I 
felt  foolish. — 'Well  what  youse 
thinkin'  ?'  he  ax. 

"Well/  I  say,  'I  wuz  thinkin' 
Miss  Vinnie  aint  lookin'  peart  here 
lately.' 

"  'Do  you  think  Primus' — den  he 
stopped — and  I  say — 'Yas,  sah,  I 
does.'  Den  he  sot  down  an'  wrote 
a  letter  mos'  big  az  a  book.  An'  I 
cah'ied  it  over  ter  Miss  Vinnie.  But 
La!  wimmin'  is  queer — I  seed  how 
her  eyes  dey  shine  an'  how  her  face 
rosied  all  over  an'  I  says  ter  my- 
se'f,  'Primus  ez  no  fool,  sho' !'  Nex' 
minit  you  could  have  called  me  a 
fool  a  hundred  times  an?  I'd  agreed 
fer  what  should  she  do  but  read  dat 
letter,  den  han'  it  ter  me  an'  say : 
'You  may  han'  this  back  ter  Mr. 
Leighton,  it  requires  no  anser,'  an' 
den  she  go  long  in  de  house  hum- 
min'  a  chune.  Well,  dat  knocked 
me,  it  did ! 

"I  didn't  know  how  ter  give  dat 
letter  back  but  I  had  ter  do  it  some- 
how, so  I  says  'Mars  Charlie,  Miss 


Vinnie  she  tol'  me  dat  dere  wuz  no 
anser — an'  she  give  me  i/irk  yo'  let- 
ter. But  she's  a-foolir/  sho'  I  says 
fer  Mars  Charlie  tuned  while  as 
de  wall.  He  tored  dat  lettei  up  in 
little  fine  scraps,  but  he  never  op- 
ened his  mouf.  Somehow  I  feel 
skeered  lookin'  at  him.  Den  dere 
wuzn't  no  mo'  letters  an'  I  feel  lone- 
somer  an'  lonesomer. 

"Den  all  uv  a  suddint  de  wah  done 
bust  right  over  our  hades  an'  fust 
thing  I  knowed  Mars  Charlie  like 
all  de  res'  uv  'em  enlisted  ter  be  a 
soldier.  Now,  I  says,  dey'll  mek 
up — he  didn't  say  nuthin'  ter  me 
'bout  it  an'  fo'  long  I  seed  dat  he 
wuz  gwine  off  widout  mekin'  up. 

"De  night  'fo'  he  went  off — I  says 
'you  wants  me  ter  do  an'  errant  fer 
you  tonight  I  reckin'  Mars  Char- 
lie?' but  he  shook  his  hade. 

"  'Tis  too  late'  he  says. 

"Never  b'leve  it's  dat,  sah'  I  says 
' — I  been  watchin'  things  mighty 
close  lately — ' 

"  'No,  Primus,'  he  says — 'it's  too 
late.'  Den  he  says  'here's  some- 
thing to  remember  me  by/  an'  he 
give    me    dis." 

Uncle  Primus  fished  in  his  capa- 
cious pocket  for  a  moment  and  ex- 
torted therefrom  a  ring  of  keys,  to 
which  was  attached  by  a  leather 
string  a  tarnished  Confederate  but- 
ton. 

"I  kep'  it — an'  it  seem  like  when 
I  looks  at  it,  it  bring  dem  ole  times, 
bright  an'  fresh  ter  my  min'  onct 
mo'. 

'  'I  ain't  never  gwine  ter  ferget 
you,  Mars  Charlie,'  I  mek  reply,  an' 
when  you  come  back,  I  hope  you'll 
let  me  do  errants  for  you  same  az 
uv  ole.'  He  looked  at  me  wid  his 
eyes  sorrowful  like — 'If  I  ever  want 
another    errand    done,    I'll    let    vou 
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know.'  he  say,  and  den  he  shuk  my 
han'  an'  I  felt  a  lump  come  a-risin' 
up  in  my  th'oat,  kase  till  right  den 
I  never  knowed  how  much  I  think 
uv  Mars  Charlie,  seem  like — 

"Den  after  he  done  gone  ter  de 
army,  I  felt  mo'  an'  mo'  lonesome, 
kase  all  uv  em  mos'  had  done  gone 
off  ter  fight  de  Yankees. 

"Well  sometimes  we  hearn  one 
had  beat  an'  sometimes  de  yuther; 
whichever  way  it  wuz  gwine  ter 
turn  out  'peared  hard  ter  tell — co'se 
I  done  been  hankerin'  after  free- 
dom, but  I  hankered  after  yuther 
things   too,  seem   like. 

"Well,  the  summer  it  wuz  mos' 
gone,  an'  I  uster  say  ter  myse'f  de 
happiness  an'  de  laughin'  an'  de 
singin'  done  goin'  too,  wid  de  flow- 
ers. Sometime  I  slip  over  ter  see 
how  Miss  Vinnie  gettin'  'long  and 
she  look  ter  be  slimmer  an'  paler 
den  what  she  uster  wuz,  an'  I 
hearn  dat  de  yuther  young  feller 
she  done  sent  off  a  long  time  ago, 
'bout  time  Mars  Charlie  went  ter  de 
wah.  I  uster  think  a  heap  'bout 
things  dem  times.  I  reckin  all  uv 
us  did —  niggers  an'  white  folks.  A 
gr'et  big  change  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad,  mek  people  feel  strange. 

"One  evenin'  I  wuz  comin'  'long 
dis  very  road  aponderin'  all  dis 
changin'  'bout  uv  things  an'  fight- 
in'  an'  all,  when  I  hearn  a  horse 
comin'  up  de  road.  I  couldn't  see 
him  kase  I  hadn't  got  ter  de  ben' 
uv  de  pike.  I  didn't  think  no  mo' 
'bout  it,  till  I  come  aroun'  de  ben' 
an'  right  dar  on  his  horse  sot  a  sol- 
dier. I  knowed  he  wuz  a  Confed- 
erate by  de  grey  cote  an  de  brass 
buttons  a-shinin'.  'Twas  gittin'  on 
towards  dusk  an'  I  couldn't  see  de 
man's  face  till  I  come  clos'  up  ter 
him. 


"Den  I  stopped  short  off  wid  a 
col'  kin'  uv  surprise  arisin'  over  me, 
fer  it  were  Mars  Charlie  a  settin' 
dar  on  dat  horse ! 

"He  didn't  look  exackly  nacher- 
al  'count  uv  bein'  so  awful  white 
an'  I  wuz  too  took  a-back  ter  speak 
fer  a  minit. 

'  'Lord  love  you,  Mars  Charlie' ! 
I  say  at  las',  'I  never  hearn  you  wuz 
comin'  at  all.  How  you  git  here 
safe?' 

"  T  had  ter  come,'  he  answer, 
an'  his  voice  sounded  slow  an'  tired 
like.  'I  want  you  to  tell  Miss  Vin- 
nie she  will  see  me  without  fail  this 
day  week !' 

"  'Yes  sah,'  I  say— 'I'll  go  tell  her 
fust  chance  I  gits.  But  dey  sholy 
will  be  glad  ter  hear  you  done  got 
back,'  I  say.  He  didn't  say  nothin' 
— but  jes'  kep'  lookin'  at  me  hard. 
I  begun  ter  feel  strange  an'  wuz 
'bout  ter  say :  'Iz  yer  feelin'  bad,  iz 
you  bin  hurted,  sah' — 

"  'Tell  her  a  week  from  today — 
she  will  see  me,'  he  said  takin'  no 
notice  uv  what  I  ax  him. 

"  'I  always  done  yo'  errants'  I 
say,  'an'  I'll  do  dis  one  same  as 
yuthers,'  I  say. 

''Thank  you.  Primus,'  he  say, 
and  he  rid  off. 

"What  a  fool  nigger,  I  sez  ter  my- 
se'f, ter  let  him  go  'long  widout 
axin'  nothin'  'bout  whether  he  been 
hurted?  An'  wid  dat  I  run  along 
ter  ketch  up  wid  Mars  Charlies — 
but  nary  thing  did  I  see  up  nor 
down  de  long  road.  I  stopped  still 
an'  say,  'Primus,  nigger,  iz  you 
crazy? — which  way  dat  horse 
gone  ?' 

Den  I  peered  backward  an'  forwards 
but  der  wuzn't  no  horse  dar. 

"  'Well  I  ain't  had  a  drink  sence 
las'    Saturday'    I    says,    'an'    I    ain't 
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asleep.  I  don't  know  what's  de  mat- 
ter, but  I  sholy  done  had  a  talk 
wid  Mars  Charlie !' 

"I  went  on  up  ter  de  house  an' 
tell  you'  pa  an'  dem. 

"  'Why,  Primus,'  dey  all  say — ■ 
'why  didn't  you  bring  him  right 
to  the  house?    Where  did  he  go?' 

"  'May  de  Lord  tek  me  dis  min- 
it,'  I  say,  'but  I  don't  know  whar  he 
gone.  He  jes'  went  clear  out  uv  my 
sight;  dat  all  I  kin  tell  you  'bout  it.' 

"An'  we  lookt  an'  lookt  fer  Mars 
Charlie  but  no  Mars  Charlie  come. 
Ole  Marster  'lowed  I'd  been  nap- 
pin',   but   I   knowed   better. 

"I  jes'  had  ter  go  over  ter  de  Wil- 
lows nex'  day,  an'  I  tole  Miss  Vin- 
nie  jes'  dem  very  words  he  say.  She 
b'leeved  me  f'om  the  fust.  But 
somehow  she  look  sad  kase  it  were 
strange  nobody  else  had  done  seed 
him  'cep'  me — I  wuz  standin'  dar  on 
de  po'ch  talkin'  ter  Miss  Vinnie, 
when  a  man  come  ridin'  up  ter  de 
do'  wid  a  letter  in  'his  han'.  It  were 
wrote  ter  Mars  Steve,  Miss  Vinnie's 
pa,  from  a  fren'  uv  his  in  de  army 
an'  it  tole  how  Mars  Charlie  Leigh- 
ton  had  done  been  shot  dade  in  de 
dusk  uv  de  evenin'  de  day  befo'  at 
Cedar  Crick ! 

"I  aint  never  seed  such  a  face  as 
Miss  Vinnie's  wuz  when  her  pa,  he 
not  knowin'  all  I  knowed,  read  dem 
words — she  seem  lak  she  wuz  turned 
ter  stone. 

"  'Mars  Steve,'  I  says,  'how  kin 
dat  be  true  when  I  done  seed  Mars 
Charlie  day  fo'  yestidy  evenin'  nigh 
'bout  dusk  jes'  az  plain  az  I  sees  you 
now,  sah?'  But  Mars  Steve  never 
tole  me  how  ter  dis  day.  Den  I  re- 
member de  words,  'Tell  her  she'll 
see  me  a  week  from  terday  widout 
fail,'  an'  a  feelin'  like  a  dumb  chill 
creep  up  my  back. 


"  'Don'  you  think  no  mo'  'bout  dat 
what  I  tole  yer,  Miss  Vinnie,'  I  say, 
'kase  it  jes'  nacherly  obleged  ter  be 
a  dream,'  I  say. 

"  'No,  it  wusn't  a  dream,'  she  say 
ter  me  an'  a  strange  look  came  into 
her  eyes — 'it  wuzn't  a  dream' — she 
says  slow  like,   '//  was  a  message!  " 

"  'Well,  sah,  I  feel  mighty  bad 
then  'bout  tellin'  her  an'  I  feel  wuss 
an'  wuss,  when  nex'  day  she  wuz 
took  sick.  'Twuz  some  kin'  uv 
fever,  dey  say  up  at  de  gre't  house. 
Dey  done  everything  dey  could  fer 
her,  but  'twuz'nt  no  use,  honey. 
Jes'  exacly  a  week  f'om  de  time 
Mars  Charlie  sent  dat  word  by  me. 
Miss  Vinnie  were  dade ! 

"'Yes,  chile,  dat's  de  Lord's  ow-< 
trufe — an'  dere  ain't  no  way  uv 
'splainin'  some  uv  His  ways.' 

"What  do  you  think  was  the  mat- 
ter with  Miss  Vinnie?"  I  asked,  a 
sudden  moisture  in  my  eyes  blo.- 
ting  everything  from  my  vision  save 
the  headstones  on  the  hillsides. 

"De  doctors  say  az  how  it  wuz 
somethin'  de  matter  wid  her  brain, 
but  I  knowed  better.  I  knowed 
'twuz  jes'  her  heart  abreakin'  on  ac- 
count uv  dat  las'  quar'l  wid  Mars 
Charlie." 

Uncle  Primus  cleared  his  throat 
at  last. 

"Judy  kin  b'lieve  what  she  chuze. 
I  don'  keer  nothin'  'bout  her  insin- 
yations,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  be- 
tokened a  long  sense  of  injury, — 
"but  I  knows  what  I  knows,  an' 
dere's  no  gettin'  roun  fac's.  Yo'  pa 
an'  ma  knowed  de  whole  thing,  an' 
so  did  ole  Miss.  I  don'  speak  'bout 
dat  exper'yance  only  ve'y  seldom, 
but  I  feels  easy  in  my  min'  'bout  one 
thing.  I  knows  dat  Mars  Charlie 
an'  Miss  Vinnie  done  made  fren's 
now,  onct  and  fer  all." 


Old  Cambridge 

By   Clara  Lathrop 

Gray  street  with  slow  gloom-dripping  eaves 
Bare  elms  that  span  the  pale  March  sky, 

Where  sodden  in  snow-folded  leaves 
The  long-worn  pathways  lie. 


There's  never  light  on  wave  or  shore 
Can  match  your  sombre  windows'  gleam, 

Where  flickering  candles'  midnight  lore 
Lighted  the  quest  supreme. 

Your  heritage,  to  hold  apart 

In  memories  finer  than  all  strife 
Deep  pride  of  patient,  studious  art 

Enshrined  in  nobler  life. 

Perchance  some  white-locked  scholar-shade 
Pacing  at  dusk  by  churchyard  rail, 

Sighs  for  the  clash  of  gong  and  trade 
On  still  hours'  tranquil  tale. 

Yet  is  not  sad,  perceiving  well 

How  through  the  new  lands,  wide  and  bold 
Fair  flames  his  hard-won  truth,  to  tell 

Of  greater  gain  than  gold. 

And  deathless  in  each  wandering  heart 
Where  beats  the  old  blood's  silent  pride 

Of  jealous   honor,  shrined  apart, 
His  old  ideals  abide. 

So,  turning  to  his  rest,  he  smiles 
To  feel  the  feet  that  farthest  roam, 

Pause,  when  from  dust  of  foreign  miles 
The  gray  town  calls  them  home. 
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CENTRE     HARBOUR,     LAKE     WINIPISEOGEE 

"Besides  the  beauty  of  nature,  which  is  prodigal  on  the  borders  of 
this  lovely  lake,  there  is  little  of  interest  beyond  what  is  found  in  the  recol- 
lections of  the  Indian  wars.  Penhallow's  History,  which  till  lately  has 
been  a  rare  book,  has  rescued  New  Hampshire  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
some  of  the  other  states  remain,  on  these  curious  and  interesting  subjects. 

''One  wonders,  in  reading  of  the  critical  adventures  of  the  early  settlers, 
what  offset  the  country  could  give  them  against  such  a  frail  tenure  of  life. 
''  'At  one  time,'  says  the  journal,  'the  people  of  Dunstable  were  advised 
of  a  party  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  Indians  that  were  coming  upon 
them.  Their  first  descent  was  on  the  third  of  July,  when  they  fell  on  a 
garrison  that  had  twenty  troopers  in  it,  who,  by  their  negligence,  keeping 
no  watch,  suffered  them  to  enter,  which  tended  to  the  destruction  of  half 
their  number.' 

"After  that,  a  small  party  attacked  Daniel  Galusha's  house,  who  held 
them  in  play  for  some  time,  till  the  old  man's  courage  failed ;  when,  on  sur- 
rendering himself,  he  informed  them  of  the  state  of  the  garrison ;  how  that 
one  man  was  killed,  and  only  two  men  and  a  boy  left;  which  caused  them 
to  rally  anew,  and  with  greater  courage  than  before.  Upon  which,  one  with 
the  boy  got  out  on  the  back  side,  leaving  only  Jacob  to  fight  the  battle,  who 
for  some  time  defended  himself  with  much  bravery;  but  overpowered  with 
force,  and  finding  none  to  assist  him,  was  obliged  to  quit  it,  and  make  his 
escape  as  well  as  he  could;  but  before  he  got  far,  the  enemy  laid  hold  of 
him  once  and  again;  and  yet,  by  much  struggling,  he  rescued  himself. 
Upon  this,  they  burnt  the  house;  and  next  day  about  forty  more  fell  on 
Amesbury,  where  they  killed  eight;  two,  at  the  same  time,  who  were  at 
work  in  a  field,  hearing  an  outcry,  hastened  to  their  relief,  but  being  pur- 
sued, ran  to  a  deserted  house,  in  which  were  two  flankers,  where  each  of 
them  found  an  old  gun,  but  neither  of  them  fit  for  service;  and  if  they 
were,  had  neither  powder  nor  shot  to  load  with;  however,  each  took  a 
flanker,  and  made  the  best  appearance  they  could,  by  thrusting  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns  outside  the  port-holes,  crying  aloud,  'Here  they  are,  but  do  not 
fire  till  they  come  nearer.'  which  put  the  enemy  into  such  a  fright,  that  they 
instantly  drew  off !" 
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MOUNT     JEFFERSON 

(From    Mount    Washington) 

"In  looking  in  this  direction  from  the  elevated  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, the  eye  drops  upon  a  region  of  climate  entirely  different  from  that 
on  its  southeastern  side.  The  towns  of  Lancaster  and  Jefferson,  though 
something  north  of  the  White  Mountains,  enjoy  a  benign,  tranquil  atmos- 
phere, such  as  is  not  known  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles  further  south, 
and  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  number  of  water-courses,  it  is 
a  little  Arcadia  in  the  bosom  of  the  north.  The  peculiar  climate  felt  here 
is  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  White  Mountains,  which  form  a  wall  of 
thirty  miles  from  north  to  south,  either  checking  entirely  the  eastern 
winds,  or  elevating  them  into  a  region  far  above  the  surface.  The  westerly 
winds,  again,  impinging  against  the  mountains,  (but  in  an  elevated  part,) 
are  arrested,  leaving  the  towns  below  in  the  same  tranquility  as  is  felt  by 
a  person  coming  near  a  large  building  in  a  high  wind. 

"The  snow  rarely  lies  permanently  here  until  after  the  tenth  or  fif- 
teenth of  December,  and  generally  leaves  it  about  the  middle  of  March ;  at 
this  time  the  earth  is  usually  free  from  frost.  A  stick  forced  through  the 
snow  in  the  month  of  February  enters  the  earth  without  difficulty,  the  snow 
falling  so  early  as  to  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating  to  any  depth,  and 
dissolving  the  little  which  had  previously  existed.  Hence  the  pastures  be- 
come suddenly  green,  and  the  cattle  are  safely  turned  into  them  in  the 
middle  of  April ;  the  time  of  pasturage  is,  therefore,  as  long  here  as  in 
Connecticut.  In  this  manner  that  tedious  period,  known  as  the  breaking 
up  of  the  frost,  is  here  chiefly  prevented;  and  the  warm  season  is  annually 
lengthened,  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  gardening  and  agriculture  are  con- 
cerned, about  a  month  every  year. 

"Rains  and  snows,  in  this  part  of  the  country  almost  universally  come 
from  the  western  side  of  the  heavens,  and  chiefly  from  the  northwest. 
Snow  falls  here  in  a  singular  manner.  A  light,  fleecy  shower  descends  fre- 
quently for  a  few  minutes  in  the  morning,  when  the  sky  becomes  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  day  perfectly  fine.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  known  to  fall 
thirty  successive  days,  and  yet  to  cover  the  ground  scarcely  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches.  By  this  gradual  accumulation,  it  has  sometimes  risen  in  the 
forests  to  the  height  of  thirty  inches  ;  commonly  it  has  not  succeeded  eight- 
een. Travelling  in  the  winter,  therefore,  is  easy  and  pleasant  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  weather  is  generally  delightful." 
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MOUNT     WASHINGTON     AND     THE     WHITE     HILLS 

(From    Near    Crawford's) 

"The  White  Hills  have. a  double  claim  to  their  title — one  founded  upon 
the  fact  that  for  nine,  ten,  and  sometimes  eleven  months  in  the  year  they 
are  covered  wLh  snow;  and  the  other  that,  in  all  clear  days,  (the  only 
time  in  which  they  can  distinctly  be  seen,)  white  fleecy  clouds  resting  upon 
them  give  them  a  white  aspect.  When  viewed  from  a  neighboring  posi- 
tion, they  are  always,  except  where  snow  lies,  or  the  rocks  are  naked, 
shrouded  in  misty  azure. 

"The  height  of  these  mountains  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
A  scientific  gentleman,  whose  remarks  on  physical  subjects  merit  con- 
sideration and  respect,  supposes  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  to  be 
aboiu  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ; 
seven-ty-two  feet  below  the  point,  which,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-four  de- 
grees fifteen  minutes  (that  of  these  mountains)  is  the  estimated  point  of 
perpetual  congelation  on  the  eastern  continent.  This  point,  he  says,  from 
the  greater  coldness  of  the  American  climate,  cannot  exceed,  but  must 
rather  fall  short,  of  what  it  is  in  the  European  climate.  The  climates  of 
America  are  indeed  colder  than  those  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude  dur- 
ing the  winter,  but  in  the  summer  they  are  generally  much  hotter. 

Nor  are  the  mountains  in  any  part  of  New  England  of  sufficient  height 
and  extent  to  lessen  materially  the  degree  of  heat  generally  prevailing. 
The  air  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  therefore,  must  continually 
be  rendered  less  cold  by  the  ascent  of  the  intensely  heated  atmospheres 
from  the  subjacent  regions.  As  the  whole  country  partakes  of  this  heat, 
the  ascending  volume,  whencesoever  derived,  must  be  heated  to  nearly 
the  same  temperature.  It  seems  scarcely  credible,  therefore,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  around  the  single  point  of  Mount  Washington 
should  not,  during  the  summer,  be  sensibly  raised  by  the  general  heat  of 
the  country;  for  we  are  to  remember  that  this  is  the  only  height  in  the 
United  States  which  approximates  near  to  the  region  of  perpetual  frost." 
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Ballade  of  the  Woods  on  a  Winter  Night 

By  Frank   Putnam 

The  winds  sing  low  on  the  tree-clad  hill, 
Cold  and  clear  in  the  white  moonshine ; 

Grey  winds  that  worry  the  snow  at  will 
Have  wiped  out  all  of  the  footprints  fine 
Down  to  the  last  least  three-toed  sign ; 

Nature  in  pity  of  their  hard  plight 

Saves  her  wee  folk  from  the  hounds'  design : 

Peace  reigns  in  the  woods  this  wintry  night. 

Each  in  its  nest  is  safe  and  warm — 
Even  the  crow  in  the  tree-top  sleeps, 

Head  'neath  wing  and  back  to  the  storm ; 
Fox  in  his  dream   grim  vigil  keeps — 
Peers  and  listens  and  crawls  and  leaps, 

And  wakes  in  a  fury  of  red  delight. 

The  mild  stars  swim  in  the  ether's  deeps : 

Peace  reigns  in  the  woods  this  wintry  night. 

Stung  by  the  cold,  the  branches  snap, 

Only  the  trees  seem  half-forlorn ; 
They  sway  and  sigh  in  a  nodding  nap, 

Seeming  to  wait  for  the  sun-bright  morn. 

A  dead  leaf  late  from  its  moorings  torn 
Swims  in  circles  of  sapphire  light, 

Flutters  and  fades,  on  the  wind  upborne : 
Peace  reigns  in  the  woods  this  wintry  night. 

ENVOY 
Prince ;  in  the  Town  are  hope  and  fear 

As  keen  as  any  here  hid  from  sight ; 
But  here  is  never  a  prayer  or  tear: 

Peace  reigns  in  the  woods  this  wintry  ?iight. 


November  and  March 

By  Isabella  Howe  Fiske 

I  am  half  loth  to  plant  you 

Within  the  garden  drear, 
Yet  courage,  cotyledons, 

And  think  the  spring  is  here. 
The  earth,  chill  with  November, 

Doth  your  heart's  secrets  know, 
And  March  shall  call  the  crocus 

Despite  the  lingering  snow. 
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...  .Players,  musicians  and  critics  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century — First  appear- 
ance of  Julia  Marlowe — Mary  Anderson,  her  admirers  and  critics — William  Winter's 
letter— -Mme.  Modjeska  as  first  seen  at  the  Boston  Museum — Henry  A.  Clapp  and  his  in- 
fluence as  a  critic — Maida  Craigen — Adelaide  Neilson.  l 


AM  going  to  linger  awhile  yet 
in  the  realm  of  the  aesthetics, 
in  which  I  made  my  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  journalism, 
when  summoned  by  William  A. 
Hovey,  in  1875,  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Transcript,  to  be  his  first  assistant. 
There  will  be 
something  doing, 
to  be  sure,  when 
this  chronicle 
reaches  the  politics 
of  my  administra- 
tion. But,  really, 
when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  the  art 
and  artists,  the 
musicians  and  ac- 
tors I  have  known 
are  much  more  en- 
during in  the  place 
and  hold  they  have 
upon  the  public  in- 
terest than  the 
politics  and  politicians.  Is  it  not  so? 
What  is  James  G.  Blaine,  for  in- 
stance, but  the  shadow  of  a  name? 
He  could  not  even  enforce  his  recip- 
rocity tariff  policy  on  his  own  party 
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policy  upon  the  greedy  commercial- 
ized Republicanism  of  his  day.  Pol- 
itics, as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has 
said,  is  the  most  clumsy  and  disap- 
pointing and  intractable  of  busi- 
nesses. It  is  mostly  wind,  and  the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Bris- 
tow,  to  whom  I  gave  my  civil  ser- 
vice reform  enthu- 
siasm  in  the 
youngest  days  of 
my  editorship  of 
the  Transcript,  is 
not  even  a  name  to 
present  genera- 
tions. Poor  Gar- 
field is  remem- 
bered only  by  the 
tragic  end  of  his 
career.  No,  the 
world  does  not 
live  and  progress 
only,  or  even 
chiefly,  in  its  state- 
craft or  wars.  In- 
dustries, inventions,  social  move- 
ments, the  arts,  education,  litera- 
ture, are  the  important  and  lasting 
things  that  leave  their  impress  and 
keep  their  interest  from  age  to  age. 


in  his  lifetime,  any  more  than  the  History  is  being  rewritten  now  on 
politician  who  shoved  him  away  this  principle,  as  exemplified  by 
from  the  trough,  William  McKinley,  Freeman  and  Green  in  England  and 
could  enforce  his  repentant  revision      Taine     and    Jusserand     in     France, 
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Mommseii    in    Roman    history    and 
Mahaffy  in  Greek. 

Julia  Marlowe  has  outlived  both 
Blaine  and  his  panegyrist,  Ingersoll, 
who  dubbed  him  the  "Plumed 
Knight,"  and  who  was  among  the 
financial  backers  called  upon  for 
fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
getting  her  started  on  the  road  to 
fame  and  fortune.  Among  the 
clippings  in  an  old  scrap-book  of 
those  days  is  an  account  of  a  dinner 
given  in  her  honor  at  Providence  on 
the  occasion  of  her  first  appearance 
in  "Cymbeline,"  twenty  years  and 
more  ago.  I  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
siding at  that  banquet,  with  Miss 
Marlowe  on  my  right  hand  and  Mr. 
Taber  on  my  left.  I  remember  in  a 
general  way  the  fatherly  and  expert 
criticism  I  poured  into  her  shell-like 
ear,   and   the   sweet,  girlish   manner 


in  which  she  allowed  it  all  to  pass 
out  at  the  other  ear,  so  far  as  I  could 
ever  observe  in  her  subsequent  ca- 
reer. I  have  seen  Mr.  Sothern  re- 
ceive hours  of  similar  counsels  as  to 
his  impersonations  from  his  host  at 
private  entertainments  in  the  same 
bland  air  of  docility  and  with  equal 
effect  on  his  subsequent  rendering 
of  the  role  under  discussion.  I  have 
often  fancied  I  saw  his  fine,  large 
eye  rolling  in  quiet  humor  under  his 
polite,  submissive  reserve  on  such 
occasions. 

Mary  Anderson  was  another  of 
the.  lovely  American  artists  I  had 
the  honor  of  counseling  in  the  days 
of  their  youth.  But  "Our  Mary" 
was  truly  grateful  for  hints  and 
helps  from  all  quarters,  and  did  her 
best  to  profit  by  them.  I  remem- 
ber   a    delightful    long    afternoon's 
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conversation  with  her  after  her  re- 
turn from  her  successful  London 
season,  when  she  told  me  of  the  ad- 
vantage it  had  been  to  her  to  have 
the  artists,  literary  men  and  critics 
run  in  to  see  her  and  advise  with  her 
about  her  dresses,  stage-settings  and 
the  reading  of  her  lines.  As  she  sat 
in  her  American  rocking-chair  in  her 
parlor  at  the  Vendome,  rocking  very 
hard  as  she  talked,  American-girl 
fashion,  I  thought  how  refreshing 
an  object  of  contemplation  she  must 
have  been  to  such  painters  as  Watts 
and  Alma  Tadema  and  to  such 
worldlings  as  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  such  poets 
as  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and 
such  students  of  human  nature  as 
Wilkie  Collins  and  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
all  of  whom  were  evidently  fasci- 
nated by  her  perfect  beauty  and  her 
naive,  unspoiled  and  unafraid  Amer- 
ican girl's  ways.  It  was  under  Gil- 
bert's personal  direction  that  she 
created  his  Galatea  and  his  Clarisse 
in  "Comedy  and  Tragedy."  Alma 
de  Tadema  had  dressed  her  after  a 
Tanagra  figurine,  but  Gilbert  blunt- 
ly growled  at  the  bunchiness  of  the 
costume  for  Galatea,  and  it  was  left 
to  the  always  clever  American  adap- 
tability, tact  and  taste  in  feminine 
dress  to  realize  the  author's  ideal  of 
his  Grecian  figure.  It  was  while  she 
was  breakfasting  at;  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's house  in  Downing  Street  that 
the  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up 
the  Admiralty  building  with  dyna- 
mite. "A  few  minutes  later,"  says 
Mrs.  Navarro  in  her  "Memories," 
"Mr.  Gladstone  was  helping  me 
with  my  wraps  which  he  put  on  up- 
side down,  making  amusing  remarks 
about  ladies'  cloaks  in  general  and 
mine  in  particular." 

In    Boston   Longfellow   had   been 
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very  kind  to  her  and  several  times 
accompanied  her  to  the  Italian 
opera.  The  poet,  Aldrich,  also  en- 
tertained her  at  a  reception  at  which 
Edwin  Booth  and  Tomaso  Salvini 
were  also  guests.  But  it  had  not 
been  wholly  smooth  sailing  always 
for  Mary  Anderson,  in  Boston. 
There  were  those  of  the  critics  who 
with  the  marvellous  acumen  of  the 
craft,  had  discovered  the  patent  fact 
that   she  was   voting  and  unformed 
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boJi  in  taste  and  art,  and  could  dis- 
cover nothing  more,  and  were  not 
enough  in  love  with  art  to  wish 
they  might, — helping  out  the  artist's 
shortcomings  with  the  evident  in- 
tention. I  forget  just  what  quarrel 
of  critics  an  old  letter  in  the  crabbed 
but  clear  handwriting  of  William 
Winter  is  memento  of,  but  it  tells 
sufficiently  well  its  own  story  and 
no  doubt  Mr.  Winter  would  gladly 
see  it  reproduced  for  the  record  of 
his  attitude  towards  the  meteoric 
career  of  its  subject.  Mr.  Winter 
and  I  had  been  colleagues  on  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  as  the 
work  of  both  of  us  came  at  night 
and  our  afternoons  were  therefore 
free,  we  often  rambled  together 
about  the  city  streets  or  parks  and 
became  quite  familiar  with  each 
other's  point  of  view.  As  I  had 
been  only  the  Night-Editor  of  the 
Tribune  I  was  rather  proud  of  my 
performances  as  Critic  in  Boston, 
and  let  my  mentor  in  dramatics  see 
what  I  was  doing  in  his  own  metier. 
It  was  thus  that  he  came  to  send  me 
the  following  among  other  similar 
notes  about  other  artists  of  our  mu- 
tual acquaintance  : 

December   30,    1885. 
My   dear    Clement : 

Delighted  to  get  your  letter!  Still  more 
delighted  to  have  your  approval  and  sym- 
pathy as  to  the  stand  I  have  taken  with 
regard  to  the  acting  of  Miss  Mary  Ander- 
son! Your  article  in  the  Transcript  is 
true — every  word  of  it — and  it  is  set  down 
with  grace  and  feeling  as  well  as  truth. 
I  have  carefully  watched  and  studied  the 
progress  of  Miss  Anderson  since  she  first 
appeared  in  New  York,  which  was  in  1877 
— eight  years  ago.  T  know  and  can  recall 
every  step  of  the  way.  She  is  a  great 
woman  and  a  great  actress.  The  talk 
about  her  "coldness"  is  rubbish.  She  has 
more    feeling    in    any    five    minutes    of   her 


performance  of  Juliet  than  most  women 
have  in  all  their  lives.  The  person  who 
can  see  and  hear  her  in  that  Parting  Scene 
and  perceive  no  feeling  in  it  must  be  made 
of  sawdust.  Is  it  not  rather  a  comic  spec- 
tacle to  behold  the  mud-turtles  of  the  dis- 
reputable press  standing  forth  as  instruct- 
ors to  a  young  and  beautiful  and  most 
tender  and  angelic  woman  in  the  art  of  ex- 
periencing the  highest  and  holiest  emo- 
tions of  human  nature?  As  a  matter  of 
fact — well,  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  you 
know  them,  what  it  is  that  these  people 
call  feeling.  It  makes  a  man  ashamed  of 
being  human  to  read  and  hear  such  ribald 
nonsense  and  vileness  as  these  writers  put 
forth.  Thank  God  the  stage  has,  in  Miss 
Anderson,  a  noble  power  and  a  glorious 
example !  For  my  part,  I  am  passing  from 
the  scene;  but  as  long  as  I  can  write  or 
speak  I  will  honor  that  true  woman,  that 
illustrious  lady,  that  great  actress,  with 
all  the  intellectual  power  that  may  be 
mine. 

Accept  my  fraternal  grip  of  the  right 
hand  of  friendship  and  believe  me 

Faithfully  yours, 

William    Winter. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  in  her 
charming  "Authors  and  Friends," 
speaking  of  Longfellow's  theatre- 
going  says :  "In  spite  of  his  dislike 
of  grand  occasions  where  he  was  a 
prominent  figure,  he  was  a  keen 
lover  of  the  theatre  and  opera. 
There  is  a  tiny  notelet  among  his 
letters,  with  a  newspaper  paragraph 
neatly  cut  out  and  pasted  across  the 
top  detailing  the  names  of  his  party 
at  a  previous  appearance  at  the 
theatre,  a  kind  of  notoriety  which  he 
particularly  shuddered  at;  but  in  or- 
der to  prove  his  determination  in 
spite  of  everything  he  writes  be- 
low :  "Now  for  'Pinafore'  and  an- 
other paragraph.  Saturday  after- 
noon would  be  a  good  time."  He 
easily  caught  the  gayety  of  such  oc- 
casions  and    in    the    shadow   of   the 
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curtains  in  the  box  would  join  in 
the  singing  or  the  recitative  of  the 
lovely  Italian  words  with  a  true 
poet's  delight."  In  his  white  old 
age,    the    poet    was    safe    in    ardent 


r 
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championship  of  ladies  in  distress 
at  the  hands  of  unsympathetic  crit- 
ics. Mme.  Modjeska  was  severely 
snubbed  by  the  eminent  critic  of  the 
Advertiser,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp,  on 
her  first  appearance  in  the  East,  at 
the  Boston  Museum.  She  had  then 
only  recently  mastered  the  English 
language  for  public  use,  incited 
thereto  by  an  enterprising  theatre- 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  where 
she  had  settled  with  a  colony  of  ex- 
iled compatriots  never  expecting  to 
act  again.  The  pathetic  interest  in- 
spired by  this  charming  victim  of 
Russian  despotism  and  the  brilliant 
conversational  powers  of  her  ac- 
complished husband,  whom  the 
public    here    were    taught    by    press 


agents  to  refer  to  as  the  Coun:  Bo- 
zenta,  enlisted  Longfellow's  warm 
sympathies  with  her  endeavors  to 
perfect  her  speech  for  the  English- 
speaking  stage.  But  Clapp  was 
cold  and  difficult  in  a  rather  finical 
and  unrelenting  criticism  of  her  de- 
ficiencies in  the  vernacular;  the 
work  she  had  accomplished  to  do 
as  well  as  she  did  seemed  to  receive 
no  allowance  from  him  in  his  esti- 
mates of  her  art.  My  notices  of  her 
acting,  on  the  contrary,  made  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  of  the  pronunciation 
of  the  lady  whose  previous  experi- 
ence had  all  been  only  in  the  chief 
theatres  of  Poland.  I  had  empha- 
sized   rather    the    exquisite     refine- 
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ment  of  her  conceptions,  the  distinc- 
tion of  her  carriage  and  manners  in 
the  delineation  of  characters  in  mod- 
ern life  and  the  delicacy  and  reserve 
of  her  expression  of  "emotion,"  all 
the  more  effective  for  this  measure, 
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effect  through  repression  being  then 
something  new  in  our  experience 
with  "emotional  plays"  and  "emo- 
tional actresses." 

It  was  at  a  Sunday  afternoon  re- 
ception   given    to    Mine.    Modjeska 
(by    another    exile    in    Boston,    the 
brilliant     young     Southern     author, 
Mrs.  McDowrell,  who  had  come  here 
from    Mississippi    and    gone   to    our 
public    schools,    though    a    married 
woman,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  a 
Boston   author,   which    she   actually 
succeeded  in  doing  with  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's constant  aid)    that  I  found 
myself   gently   followed    up   by   the 
venerable  poet.     I  supposed  he  was 
wishing  to  speak  with  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight,  the  distinguished  editor  of 
Dwight's    Journal    of    Music,    who 
was   busily  talking  with   me.     But, 
no,   it   was   myself   that   Mr.   Long- 
fellow  was   addressing.      He   began 
by  telling  in  beautiful,  simple   lan- 
guage of  the  old  Covenanters,  who, 
at    their    religious     services    would 
bring  down  their  swords  or  muskets 
with  resounding  clangor  to  manifest 
approval  of  good  points  in  the  ser- 
mon or  prayer  to   which   iliey  were 
listening.      Then    he    dwelt    on    the 
misfortune  of  writers  for  the  press  in 
never   hearing   from    their   audience 
when  they  had  done  something  fine. 
And  all  this  was  to  lead  up  to  some 
delightful    things    he    had     to     say 
about    my    notices    of    Mme.    Mod- 
jeska's    acting.      He    did    not    spare 
my    contemporary's    opposite    treat- 
ment of  the  stranger  from  "the  fair 
land  of  Poland."     I  remember  now 
only  two  phrases  of  this,  to  me,  very 
precious   discourse    (which   was   de- 
livered with  the  shyness  which  was 
characteristic   of   the    great    man    in 
doing  any  graceful  bit  of  kindness) 
"the    elegance    of    simplicity,"    and 


"the  cachet  of  the  gentleman."  I 
had  many  another  tilt  with  Mr. 
Clapp  over  the  merits  of  actors  and 
plays,  but  never  again  with  any 
such  distinguished  and  avowed  sec- 
ond in  my  duel  as  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow. 

Henry  A.   Clapp   was  such  a  fig- 
ure   in    the    annals    of    the    Boston 
stage  and  the  Boston  press  that  he 
deserves    a    paragraph    to    himself. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  better  earned 
and  deserved  the  extraordinary  faith 
that  was  pinned  by  the  Boston  pub- 
lic to  his  judgment.     He  was  high- 
minded,    painstaking,    conscientious 
and  with  his  college  education,  and 
above  all  with  his  training  for  the 
law — and,  moreover  with  a  large  gift 
of  language  and  native  taste  in  style, 
— he  dignified  his  calling  and  gave  it 
an  authority  such  as  it  has  seldom 
won  at  other  hands  in  this  city.     He 
was  originally  part  of  the  admirable 
staff  of  the  Advertiser  in  its  palmy 
days,    the    days    when    it    was    the 
morning   daily   par    excellence,    and 
was  'on  the   doorstep  of  everybody 
who  was  anybody  in  the  best  parts 
of  the   town.     The  panegyrist   at  a 
memorial  service  in  his  honor  in  his 
native     Dorchester,     after     his     un- 
timely  dea.h   just  three   years    ago, 
has  given  so  good  an  account  of  his 
methods   of   criticism,   and  his   crit- 
icism   was    so   important   a    part   of 
Boston's  life  of  his  day,  that  I  cannot 
do  better  than  borrow  his  account  of 
it :      "His    method    in    criticizing    a 
play  worthy  of  extended  notice  was 
usually    to    give   an    historical   or    a 
biographical  account  of  its  origin;  a 
description   of   the   acts   and    scenes 
as  they  should  be  placed   upon  the 
stage;  a  comment  on  any  prominent 
actors  who  had  essayed  the  parts; 
and  then  to  show  the  usefulness  of 
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the  play  from  a  moral  or  aesthetic 
standpoint;  and  its  proper  place  in 
dramatic  literature — this  he  usually 
prepared  in  advance.  Then,  on  the 
evening  of  the  performance  he 
would  criticize  the  actors  in  their 
respective  roles.  .  .  .With  him  what- 
ever was  good  in  life  was  best;  the 
evil  was  beneath  contempt,  beyond 
the  pale  of  criticism.  If  this,  in  a 
measure  drifted  into  his  writings  it 
was  to  those  who  knew  him  as  nat- 
ural as  heart  throbs.  Locke  Rich- 
ardson, the  emi- 
nent reciter,  once 
said  that  he  had 
remarked  to  the 
critic  of  ihe  New 
York  Tribune:  "I 
presume,  Mr.  Win- 
ter that  you  stand 
at  the  head  of  the 
dramatic  critics  of 
this  country.'  'No,' 
replied  Winter, 
'You  must  except 
my  friend  Clapp  of 
Boston.'  As  a 
Shakesperian  com- 
mentator Clapp 
took  very  high 
rank.  On  this 
score  we  have  the 
evidence  of  such 
authorities  as 
Richard  Grant  White,  Howard  Fur- 
ness  and  our  own  Dr.  Rolfe.  The 
latter. said  to  a  well  known  Boston- 
ian  after  a  lecture  of  Clapp's,  'I 
can  sit  at  Henry's  feet  and  be 
taught'— a  tribute  which  sets  one 
to  wondering  whether  it  were  the 
finer  testimony  to  the  erudition  of 
the  one  or  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  other." 

A  time-browned  clipping  from  the 
Advertiser     of     Tuesday     morning, 
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February  2,  1886,  turns  up  among 
my  clippings  containing  a  model 
example  of  the  Clapp  criticism  of 
his  best  days.  The  subject  was  the 
performance  for  the  first  time  of 
a  drama  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault  which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  introducing  also,  for  her 
first  appearance  on  a  public  stage, 
Miss  Maida  Craigen.  The  criticism 
filled  a  long  column  and  a  half  and 
is  divided  and  proportioned  into  its 
respective  parts  precisely  as  des- 
cribed by  the  Dor- 
chester memorial 
service  orator 
quoted  above. 
There  is  first  the 
general  fanfarron- 
a  d  e  :  "A  n  e  w 
drama  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault  is  an 
event  of  real  sig- 
nificance, even. ab- 
solute importance. 
There  are  some 
good  and  several 
great  things  for 
which  only  an  un- 
discriminating  per- 
son will  look  in 
that  clever  gentle- 
man's work ;  deep 
passion,  profound 
intuition  into  the  human  heart,  the 
finer  artistic  skill  in  the  construction 
of  the  plot, — little  or  nothing  of 
these  is  ;o  be  discovered  in  the  best 
of  his  dramatic  compositions.  But 
freshness,  vivacity,  the  charm  of  the 
bright,  quick,  Irish  wit  and  of  a 
droll  and  genial  humor,  the  drafts- 
man's eye  for  services,  the  painter's 
eye  for  color,  the  genuine  histrionic 
instinct  which  knows  how  both  to 
select  and  to  reproduce  the  character 
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forms  which  it  sees,  and  finally  a 
masterly  knowledge  of  the  stage  and 
its  effects, — these  are  a  grand  stock 
in  trade  for  any  modern  playright," 
etc..  etc.  After  this  scoring  start  we 
are  off  in  the  careful  description  of 
"The  Jilt," — its  scene,  its  time,  itb 
characters  and  its  plot.  Then  comes 
an  analysis  of  its  story's  significance 
and  literary  qualities  with  a  compar- 
ison and  contrast  between  "The 
Jilt"  and  "London  Assurance."  And 
then!  and  then, — what  everyone 
looked  for  and  read  with  admiration 
or  indignation  in  his  criticism — the 
comment  on  the  several  actors  in 
the  play,  wherein  each  would  be 
awarded  as  careful  and  conscien- 
tious an  estimate  as  though  the 
writer  had  been,  instead  of  a  drama- 
tic critic,  a  judge  of  probate  and 
dealing  out  justice  and  property  in 
the  most  solemnly  and  prayerfully 
considered  an  apportionment  that  a 
just  judge  could  make. 

Ah!  but  he  had  his  pets  and,  too, 
he  could  be  prejudiced.  But  his 
foibles  came  to  be  allowed  for  in  the 
discussion  which  went  on  in  ever> 
household  over  his  appraisals  and 
awards  of  praise  and  blame.  Miss 
Craigen  came  off  well  on  this  occa- 
sion,—as  Mr.  Clapp  says,  "justified 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  friends, 
charming  in  youthful  freshness,  she 
made  a  delightful  picture  to  the  eye 
and  what  was  far  more  significant, 
seized  the  idea  of  the  part  firmly  and 
presented  it  with  grace  and  truth. 
Miss  Craigen  showed  little  01 
nothing  of  the  inexperience  and  the 
timidity  of  the  comparative  novice, 
and  her  performance  was  open  to 
this  criticism,— that  her  girlis.hness 
sometimes  seemed  to  be  a  phase  of 
a  carefully  and  delicately  regulated 
self-consciousness As     a     whole 


the  assumption  was  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  young  lady's  speech  was 
exquisite  in  its  easy  distinctness ; 
and  her  playfulness  and  feeling  were 
alike  fine,  delicate  and  vital.  Mrs. 
Vincent  played  the  housekeeper  in 
her  usual  droll  fashion ;  but  it  would 
certainly  be  refreshing  if  she  would 
ever  commit  a  part  to  memory." 
We  can  imagine  the  shock  that 
would  thrill  a  thousand  gentle 
breasts  at  this  severity  of  Mr. 
Clapp's  with  dear  old  Mrs.  Vincent. 
But  we  can  also  imagine  his  Boston, 
including  Mrs.  Vincent  herself,  after 
some  tears,  kissing  the  rod. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Mr. 
Clapp's  friends,  including  his  Dor- 
chester eulogist,  knew  well  enough 
of  the  spots  on  the  sun.  He  simply 
had  the  defects  of  his  qualities. 
Episcopalian  as  he  was,  he  remained 
a  good  deal  of  a  Puritan  and  a  bit 
of  a  pedagogue ;  and  his  personal 
dignity  sometimes  led  him  into  ab- 
surd situations.  While  he  treated 
most  of  the  great  artists  with  fair- 
ness (except,  perhaps  Modjeska)  to 
the  lesser  strugglers  he  could  be 
less  than  just  or  kind  sometimes. 
Miss  Adelaide  Neilson  he  consid- 
ered absolutely  perfect.  "She  was 
his  ideal,"  says  the  Dorchester  au- 
thority, "in  voice,  reading,  gesture, 
carriage,  facial  expression  and  in 
her  wonderful  sympathetic  power  to 
smile  with  her  audience  or  to  shed 
tears  with  them."  It  was  a  point 
with  Mr.  Clapp  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme of  priggishness  never  to  meet 
or  to  know  the  actors  whom  he 
wrote  about.  A  friend  once  intro- 
duced him  on  the  street'  and  so  sud- 
denly that  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  avoid  the  meeting.  He  had 
quickened  his  pace,  lifting  his  hat 
in    passing,    to    avoid    the    introduc- 
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tion,  but  his  friend  halted  him  and 
the  fatal  "blot  on  the  scutcheon" 
was  effected.  He  was  discomfited 
and  cut  short  the  interview.  But  he 
had  not  then  criticized  Miss  Mathi- 
son.  The  story  is  told  in  Dorches- 
ter that  "after  he  had  placed  Miss 
Neilson  upon  her  pedestal  he  sent 
her  word  that  he  would  like  to  call 
upon  her.  He  received,  of  course,  a 
most  cordial  invitation.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  he  sent  in  his  card  to 
her  parlor  and  was  bidden  to  come 
up.  When  ushered  into  her  pres- 
ence he  found  her  in  bed  taking  her 
rolls  and  coffee." 

It  was,  perhaps,  on  this  very  oc- 
casion that,  after  hearing  so  much 
for  so  many  years  about  Mr.  Clapp's 
refusing  to  meet  actors  and  ac- 
tresses I  was  dumbfounded  one 
morning  on  calling  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Miss  Neilson  at  the  old 
Tremont  House,  to  encounter  him 
just  leaving.  My  purpose  was  to 
leave  a  -couple  of  sonnets,  which  I 
had  composed  to  her  eyebrow,  and 
which  ran : 

To    the    Most    Fair    and    Excellent 

Sweet    Shakespeare    sprite !      Art   thou 
so   quickly  fled? 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  that  from  our 
books 


Of     Shakespeare     pictures    thou     hast 
summoned 
Thy  train  of  heroines,  fairer  e'en  in 
looks 
Ten  thousand  times  as  warm  in  grace 
and   love  ! 
Dear,  melting  Juliet;  slandered  Imo- 
gen; 
And   queen    of   r.ll,   the   flashing   Rosa- 
lind; 
Thy  Romeo,  happy  Romeo  above ; 
Malvolio,  our  own  starched   Puritan — 
By   him  this   verse  is  to   your   Pull- 
man pinned. 

Boston   will   go    cross-gartered,    yellow 

wear, 
Make     what     amends     we     can     to 

Shakespeare's    ghost 
For  our  grim  fathers  if  thou  but  for- 
bear 
To  say  we  ne'er  again  may  be  thy  host. 
Forswear       that       word       "farewell!" 

Come  back  tomorrow ! 
'Tis   twenty  years   till   then;   but   we 

have   waited 
Twenty   times    that    since    Shakespeare 

lived    before ; 
And  this  farewell  hath  been   so   sweet 

a   sorrow 
That  we  would  turn  from  e'en  where 

bears   are   baited 
To   thy   farewells    should   they    be   yet 

a  score. 

E.  H.  Clement. 
February  29th,    1880. 
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American  Shipping  and  Pending 
Shipping  Legislation 


By    David    Perry    Rice,    A.    B. 


I.     The    Shipping    Bill. 

The  true  theory  of  commerce  be- 
tween nations  is  "equality  and  re- 
ciprocal benefits. 

On  February  14th,  1906,  the 
United  States  Senate  passed  a  Ship- 
ping Bill  by  a  recorded  vote  of  thir- 
ty-eight to  twenty-seven   against. 

During  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress now  in  progress,  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  in  the  "House"  are  ex- 
erting themselves  to  push  it  for- 
ward into  enactment;  but  there 
now  seems  to  be  more  division  of 
opinion   than  hitherto. 

The  latest  press  report  from 
Washington,  however,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Section  22  of 
the  Dingly  Tariff  Bill  of  1897  al" 
ready  contains  a  provison  for  the 
protection  of  American  shipping. 
This  section  provides  for  a  ten  per- 
cent increase  in  tariff  duties  on 
goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels ; 
which  provision  has  been  practical- 
ly a  dead  letter  because  of  existing 
reciprocity  treaties  with  thirty-one 
of  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world.  These  treaties  give  free 
shipping  privileges  without  discrim- 
ination in  return  for  the  same  con- 
cession. 

It  must  be  well  known  that  those 
within  the  inner  commercial  circle 
of  the  nation  have  declared  for  the 
Senate's  Shipping  Bill  and  a  general 
subsidy  policy.     And  these  leaders, 


wnh  great  astuteness,  advance  the 
argument  that  foreign  shipping  in- 
terests generally  oppose  tihe  bill ; 
and,  therefore,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  must  be  right  and  favorable  to 
American  interests, — because  for- 
eigners oppose   it. 

As  it  happens,  this  opposition,  on 
the  part  of  foreign  representatives, 
is  exceedingly  tame,  because  the  in- 
jury to  foreign  shipping  interests 
by  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  be  slight,  and  at  the  same 
time  foreign  competitors,  in  gener- 
al, would  still  have  more  than  an 
equal  chance  with  American  ship- 
owners in  competition  for  American 
foreign  carrying  trade,  as  this  trade 
is  now  in  their  possession.  These 
leaders  intend  to  use  this  very  tame 
opposition  on  the  part  of  foreign 
representatives  as  a  fulcrum  upon 
which  to  rest  the  lever  of  public 
opinion  to  raise  the  shipping  bill 
into  statutory  enactment  by  the  ac- 
tion  of   Congress. 

Let  not  the  uninitiated  be  de- 
ceived. 

Th<*  principles  of  this  bill  would 
create  a  huge  advantage  for  the 
wealthy  class,  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  furnishes  a  few  palliatives 
in  the  form  of  tonnage,  bounties, 
and  retainers,  or  gifts,  to  sailors 
and  officers. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  Ship- 
ping Bill  are  three  : — First,  an  ap- 
propriation of  money  out  of  the  na- 
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tional  treasury  to  pay  subventions 
of  five,  four,  and  two  and  a  half  dol- 
lars a  gross  ton  per  year  to  Amer- 
ican buik  vessels  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade ;  second,  an  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  pay  retainers  to 
volunteers,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  existence  of  a  naval  volunteer 
force;  and  third,  an  appropriation 
of  money  to  pay  subventions  for 
carrying  the  mails  to  foreign  ports 
in  this  continent  to  South  America 
and  Africa,  and  to  Asia  and  the 
Philippines. 

It  is  a  trite  question  to  ask  con- 
cerning the  present  condition  of  our 
foreign  trade  by  sea,  because  nine- 
ty-two percent  of  it  is  carried  in 
vessels  owned  and  manned  by  for- 
eign nations.  And  it  is  valuable,  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of 
these  chief  features  of  the  bill,  to 
fix  in  mind  two  questions : — Are 
the  measures  in  the  bill  sound  in 
principle  or  calculated  in  practical 
operation  to  deprive  foreign  nations 
of  their  ascendancy  over  and  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  Amer- 
ican commerce  in  the  foreign  trade? 
The  second  question  is,  will  these 
measures  restore  to  the  United 
States  control  over  its  own  com- 
merce and  enable  it  to  protect  it- 
self from  the  usurpations  of  foreign 
nations?  In  monetary  value  this 
loss  of  control  and  the  usurpations 
of  foreign  nations  has  cost  the 
United  States  during  the  past  thirty 
years  the  sum  of  $3,500,000,000,  and 
we  now  pay  each  day  to  foreign  na- 
tions about  $500,000  for  our  ship- 
ping. 

Turning  here  to  the  first  chief 
provision  of  the  bill  in  order,  a  na- 
val volunteer  enrollment.  Two  mat- 
ters must  be  considered  in  any  de- 
termination   of    the     necessity    for 


such  an  enrolled  volunteer  force. 
One  is  that  a  retainer  would  have 
liitle  influence  in  increasing  the 
number  of  practical  sea-men  for  the 
emergency  of  war.  The  other  is 
that  an  effective  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  shipping  in  the 
foreign  trade  would  exclude  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  bonus,  for  a  heal- 
thy demand  for  seamen  would  be 
thus  stimulated  by  an  increased 
commerce.  An  increased  commerce 
engenders  the  sea-habit,  and  an 
abundance  of  sailors  of  good  fight- 
ing quality  are  available  in  time  of 
war.  This  fact  was  well  evidenced 
by  the  wonderful  American  success- 
es on  the  ocean  in  the  war  of  1812. 
But  the  navigation  laws  in  force  up 
to  this  time  were  protective  laws. 

The  desideratum  is  to  stimulate 
the  demand  from  the  outside  for 
American  vessels  and  sailors. 

The  second  chief  provision  of  the 
bill  is  a  tonnage  subvention. 

Broadly  speaking,  upon  general 
principles  any  business  that  must  be 
given  a  bounty  to  sustain  it  is  a  bad 
business  venture.  This  is  true  of  a 
tonnage  bounty  for  American  ves- 
sels. 

The  practical  operation  of  a  ton- 
nage bounty  would  be  as  follows : — 
Every  owner  of  an  American  ves- 
sel participating  in  the  foreign 
trade  (and  they  are  few),  or  deep 
sea  fisheries,  would  be  given  by  the 
government  a  bounty  amounting  to 
from  two  to  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
more  or  less,  each,  per  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  or  tonnage  of  the 
vessel.  And  how  would  such  a  me- 
thod work !  The  result  would  be 
that  the  owner  of  large  vessels 
would  possess  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  the  owners  of  small  ones, 
because    a    bounty    would    furnish 
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ships  of  high  tonnage  a  large  cap- 
ital, while  these  same  ships  have  a 
larger  earning  capacity.  The  rea- 
son that  a  big  ship  receives  a  large 
tonnage  bounty  is  obvious;  the  ad- 
vantage in  earning  capacity  is  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  The  greater 
the  carrying  capacity  of  a  vessel, 
the  less  proportionately  it  costs  to 
transport  its  freight.  While  a  ship 
with  a  small  cargo  capacity  may 
earn  a  slight  profit,  provided  it  car- 
ries enough  freight  to  pay  its  ex- 
penses, a  ship  carrying  a  large  car- 
go earns  a  profit  commensurate 
with  the  excess  of  its  carrying  ca- 
pacity over  the  amount  of  freight 
sufficient  to  pay  its  operating  ex- 
penses. In  vessels  of  from  eight 
to  fifteen  thousand  tons,  this  excess 
is  very  large  and  represents  the 
ship's    earning   capacity. 

By  this  method,  the  government 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  relation 
of  a  silent  and  interested  partner 
with  the  shipping  companies  oper- 
ating large  ships,  and  the  latter 
would  grow  richer  and  stronger, 
while  the  smaller  companies  must 
take  the  business  which  remains 
and  be  worsted  in  an  unequal  com- 
mercial struggle.  As  has  been  set 
forth  the  large  vessels  gain  the  as- 
cendancy, not  only  on  account  of 
their  large  tonnage  bounty,  but  by 
reason  of  their  greater  profits.  Con- 
sequently, they  would  be  able  to 
make  cheaper  freight  rates,  and  con- 
trol the  shipping  of  the  nation.  An 
illustration  of  big  ships  eligible  to 
receive  tonnage  bounties  are  four 
twenty  thousand  ton  steamships  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany on  the  Pacific,  each  of  which 
would  receive  about  $too,ooo.  Fif- 
teen big  steamships  of  the  Standard 
Oil     Company    also    would    receive 


large  bounties.  These  steamships 
would  thus  be  able  to  control  large- 
ly the  shipping  at  their  port  of  en- 
try. It  is  significant  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
Company,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  does  not 
favor  subsidies  on  principle  or  as  a 
business  proposition,  a  fact  to  which 
I  will  refer  later  in  this  article. 

On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  a  tonnage  bounty  would 
be  of  much  needed  aid  to  vessels  of 
small  tonnage,  employed  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  and  enable  them  to  com- 
pete more  easily  with  foreign  ships 
of  the  same  class.  This  is  fair  rea- 
soning, so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  must 
be  understood  that  capital  invested 
in  a  foreign  built  ship,  particularly 
in  England,  is  fully  twenty-five  per- 
cent Jess  than  in  an  American  ves- 
sel of  like  tonnage,  and  the  cost  of 
manning  is  also  less.  Hence  a 
bounty  for  American  vessels  of 
small  tonnage  would  only  about  off- 
set the  advantage  of  a  smaller  in- 
vestment possessed  by  the  foreign 
ship.  But  whence  is  the  gain  to 
the  little  American  vessel,  when  the 
big  American  vessel  controls  the 
shipping  rates ! 

Partnership  on  the  part  of  the 
government  with  any  private  busi- 
ness is  undemocratic,  and  tends  to 
create  a  monopoly  for  a  few  com- 
panies or  individuals,  which"  is  un- 
just to  the  other  companies  or  in- 
dividuals attempting  to  win  success 
in  the  same  line  of  commerce.  The 
provision  in  this  section  of  the  bill 
is  "an  article  of  co-partnership" 
with  owners  of  big  ships  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  owners  of  small  ones. 

The  third  chief  provision,  em- 
bodied in  section  five  of  this  bill, 
provides  for  subventions  for  the 
carrying     of     mails     on     American 
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steamships.  Contracts  for  this  pur- 
pose with  any  American  Steamship 
Company  are  limited  to  a  term  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten 
years ;  whereas,  the  payment  of  ton- 
nage bounties,  as  provided  under 
the  section  previously  discussed, 
may  be  paid  indefinitely. 

The  United  States  now  pays  mail 
subventions  to  six  lines,  amount- 
ing to  $1,515,000.00  per  year.  Thir- 
teen new  mail  subventions  would 
increase  the  amount  paid  for  car- 
rying foreign  mails  to  about  $4,500,- 
000  yearly.  Tonnage  bounties,  added 
to  this  sum,  make  a  possible  annual 
expenditure  of  about  $7,000,000, 
which  more  than  equals  the  sub- 
sidies and  bounties,  aggregating  $6,- 
636,612,  now  paid  by  the  English 
government  yearly.  This  latter 
sum,  paid  by  England,  includes  the 
new  Cunard  subsidy  of  one  million 
and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  England's  method  of 
meeting  any  possible  advantage  lent 
to  American  shipping  by  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company's  shipping 
trust  combine,  formed  a  few  years 
ago. 

This  is  a  special  example  of  the 
action  other  nations  or  England  her- 
self again  may  take  to  meet  any  ex- 
tension of  a  subvention  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. Any  possibility  of  such 
commercial  warfare  may  now  be 
avoided  by  enacting  laws  for  the 
protection  of  American  commerce, 
which  is  the  needful  policy. 

A  condition,  however,  confronts 
us,  not  a  theory.  New  steamship 
lines  must  be  established  to  serve 
our  increasing  foreign  commerce. 
The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is 
losing  a  whole  lot  of  trade  with  Ar- 
gentina and   Brazil   and   South   Af- 


rica, because  of  a  lack  of  steamship 
service  direct  to  the  United  States. 
Nearly  all  the  freight  to  and  from 
Argentina  and  Brazil  and  this 
country  is  first  carried  to  Europe ; 
to  England,  France  or  Italy,  and 
thence  to  its  destination. 

Qjrect  steamship  lines  certainly 
are  warranted  by  the  present  vol- 
ume of  trade.  For  note  that  the 
total  export  and  import  trade  of  Ar- 
gentina with  the  United  States  in 
1904  was  $34,687,000,  and  the  for- 
mer country  is  growing  rapidly  in 
population  and  in  wealth.  From 
South  Africa  the  export  and  import 
trade  is  now  upwards  of  $30,000,- 
000  yearly;  and  this  freight  was  al- 
most entirely  conveyed  by  foreign 
vessels.  , 

The  condition  of  American  car- 
rying trade  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  es- 
pecially in  the  orient,  is  no  better 
than  in  the  Atlantic.  Diplomatists 
and  travellers,  journeying  in  the 
far  East,  hunt  almost  in  vain  for 
the  American  flag  on  vessels  now 
doing  the  carrying  trade  there.  To 
enable  the  United  States  to  com- 
pete with  those  foreign  vessels, 
now  controlling  our  trade  with 
China  and  Japan,  some  measure 
must  be  instituted  by  Congress  to 
gain  back  that  carrying  trade.  It 
will  not  return  of  itself.  It  is  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  to  administer  the 
stimulant  of  expensive  mail  subven- 
tions and  tonnage  bounties  to  the 
present  feeble  body  of  American 
Shipping  as  an  antidote.  But  such  a 
stimulant  can  be  but  temporary  and 
intermittent  in  efTect.  It  could  nev- 
er control  the  situation  for  Ameri- 
can ships.  Why?  Because  the  rem- 
edy proposed  in  this  bill  does  not 
regulate  the  movement  of  foreign 
ships  in  the  American  foreign  trade. 
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This  is  the  thing  that  must  be 
done. 

And  it  can  be  done  by  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  power,  inherent  in 
our  government,  on  the  ground  of 
national  duty. 

This  sovereign  power  includes  the' 
right  to  regulate  conditions  in  the 
interest  of  public  welfare  and  pri- 
vate justice,  and  to  thwart  usurpa- 
tion of  trade-rights  on  the  part  of 
great  corporations  abroad,  as  well 
as  at  home. 

Discussing  generally  this  bill,  it 
ought  not  be  necessary  to  reiterate, 
that  the  keynote  to  any  and  all  ob- 
jections to  a  subsidy  and  subvention 
bill  is  that  none  of  its  provisions  at- 
tempts really  to  protect  American 
Shipping  in  the  foreign  trade. 

And  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the  in- 
dustry of  shipping  has  been  the 
only  one  exposed  directly  10  foreign 
competition. 

What  would  happen  if  there  were 
no  tariff  laws  to  protect  certain 
American  industries  from  the  com- 
petition of  aggressive  foreign  na- 
tions? Our  American  industries 
would  be  decimated,  or  many  li- 
quidated in  bankruptcy,  because  of 
the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient. 

What  would  happen  if  there 
were  no  coast-wise  laws  to  restrict 
to  American  owned  vessels  the  sea 
commerce  between  American  ports? 
Indeed,  let  us  suppose  that,  instead 
of  enacting  coast-wise  laws,  Con- 
gress had  passed  a  law  to  give  sub- 
ventions to  American  vessels  and 
certain  stated  fees  to  American 
sailors  and  officers  engaged  in  the 
coast-wise  trade,  as  a  means  to  stim- 
ulate and  protect  commerce  between 
American  cities  and  states  from  the 
aggressions  of  foreign   ship-owners. 


Such   means  as  a  protection  would 
have    been    ineffective,    absolutely. 

And,  it  is  evident,  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  be  equally  inef- 
fective as  a  protection  in  any  true 
sense  against  the  aggression  or 
greed  of  foreign  ships. 

The  controlling  thought  in  enact- 
ing our  coast-wise  laws  was  to  pro- 
tect American  rights  and  to  elim- 
inate- unjust  competition;  and  the 
method  of  subventions  does  not  ac- 
complish this  end. 

Foreign  ships  have  'no  right  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and  en- 
gage in  domestic  commerce  by  sea, 
and  the  coast-wise  laws  stopped  it 
by  postive  interdict. 

It  is  contended,  therefore,  that 
the  same  considerations,  which  ap- 
ply to  the  regulation  of  the  coast- 
wise commerce  of  the  United 
States,  apply  equally  well,  in  kind 
to  our  foreign  commerce.  The 
same  considerations,  however,  do 
not  apply  in  extent,  because  the 
right  of  foreign  nations  to  use  their 
own  ships  in  the  direct  trade  with 
the  United  States  must  be  consid- 
ered. And  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  rights  of  two  nations  engaging 
in   direct  trade  are  mutual. 

Certainly,  a  subvention  system 
cannot  be  justly  claimed  to  protect 
American  commerce,  as  a  whole, 
and  everyone  who  understands 
what  abundant  fruitage  this  purely 
artificial  system  would  yield  to  a 
few  American  companies,  has  just 
cause  to  frown  upon  the  furiher 
extension  of  a  subvention  policy. 

A  potent  objection  to  a  subsidy 
policy  is  easily  advanced  on  moral 
grounds.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  limited 
subsidy  policy  was  the  opportunity 
for  bribery  and  favoritism. 

Those  who  would  pay  for  it,  and 
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the  favorites  of  politicians,  inva- 
riably received  the  governmental 
subsidy. 

This  was  a  scandal  and  a  festering 
sore  on  the  body  politic. 

Have  we  any  guaranty  that  his- 
tory will  not  repeat  itself,  in  the 
year  1907,  in  the  face  of  avoidable 
temptation ! 

A  subsidy  policy,  moreover,  stim- 
ulates the  evil  in  a  great  present 
day  problem,  viz :,  how  to  assert 
and  protect  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens, equally,  in  the  face  of  corpo- 
rate power  and  monopolist  greed. 
Such  a  policy,  once  adopted,  would 
concentrate  more  industrial  wealth 
and  political  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  few. 

It  is  precipitous,  to  say  the  least, 
to  throw  American  Shipping  into 
the  whirlpool  of  a  subsidy  system. 
A  less  dangerous  position  should 
be  chosen  upon  calmer  waters,  and 
protection  be  given  our  shipping 
by  shutting  out  usurpers  by  posi- 
tive legislative  enactment. 

II.     Preferential     Duties.  —  Present 
Day  Testimony  and  Histor- 
ical   Precedents. 

In  order  to  promote  the  upbuild- 
ing of  American  shipping,  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  have  in  view  one  ob- 
ject, viz.,  to  carry  a  fair  proportion 
of  its  own  exports  and  imports  in 
American  vessels.  It  has  never  car- 
ried all  of  its  imports  and  exports, 
even  under  its  most  exclusive  poli- 
cy, and  never  will,  inasmuch  as  oth- 
er foreign  nations  have  reciprocal 
trade   rights   and  facilities. 

How,  then,  may  the  desired  ob- 
ject be  accomplished?  It  is  an- 
swered by  the  application  of  a  sys- 


tem which  is  correct  in  principle, 
democratic  in  method,  and  just  and 
effective  in  operation. 

The  principle  is  one  of  reason- 
able national  self-interest.  The 
method  is  a  regulation  of  shipping 
by  navigation  laws  adaptable  to 
present  conditions  and  to  the  mu- 
tual rights  of  the  United  States  and 
of  each  nation  with  which  it  has 
trade  relations. 

Whether  such  navigation  laws 
shall  take  the  form  of  a  preferen- 
tial duty,  or  otherwise,  both  the 
commercial  and  ethical  conditions 
of  modern  life  must  determine. 

A  discriminating  duty  law,  which 
favored  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
United  States  by  a  ten  percent  re- 
bate of  tariff  rates  on  goods  shipped 
from  all  countries  in  American  ves- 
sels, has  the  sanction  of  successful 
operation.  Ethical  conditions,  how- 
ever, have  changed,  and  the  United 
States  and  the  majority  of  nations, 
instead  of  feelings  of  hostility,  now 
entertain  the  interests  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  one  with  another.  And 
this  changed  attitude  calls  for  a 
modification  of  measures. 

An  illustration  will  make  clear 
the  wide  difference  between  a  sys- 
tem of  subventions  and  a  preferen- 
tial duty  law,  and  the  illustration, 
tho  a  crude  one,  is  taken  from  the 
stenographic  reports  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Commission.  The 
chairman,  Senator  Gallinger  of  New 
Hampshire,  asked  a  certain  witness 
at  a  hearing  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
the  following  question :  "Is  there 
any  difference,  in  fact,  between  tak- 
ing an  amount  of  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  and  paying  it  to  the  ship- 
ping interests,  or  halting  the  mon- 
ey before  it  reaches  the  Treasury 
and  rebating  it."     Answer :     "There 
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is  one  very  important  difference  if 
you  will  pardon  me  .  .  .When 
you  take  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  it  is  given  to  one  individ- 
ual. Harlan  &  Hollingsworth,  for 
example,  build  a  ship  and  take  $50,- 
000  out  of  the  Treasury.  When 
they  build  the  ship  they  get  the 
subvention,  and  Moran  Brothers  of 
Seattle,  for  example,  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  an  order, 
do  not  get  anything.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  if  you  grant  a  rebate  for 
bringing  goods  in  an  American  ship 
everybody  could  get  that.  We  have 
going  out  of  this  port  certain  little 
lumber  droghers,  as  we  call  them. 
They  are  American  ships.  Suppose 
the  drogher  goes  to  Hong  Kong 
with  a  cargo  of  lumber  and  comes 
back  with  a  lot  of  Chinese  matting 
and  gets  a  rebate.  At  the  same 
time  James  J.  Hill's  twenty  thou- 
sand ton  steamer  goes  with  a  car- 
go and  comes  back  with  a  cargo. 
Both  are  treated  alike.  I  believe 
we  would  popularize  the  rebate 
system.  Every  man  who  had  money 
to  put  into  a  ship  could  build  a  ship 
and  be  sure  that  he  could  get  a 
share  of  the  rebate.  I  think  there 
is  a  very  material  difference  be- 
tween stopping  the  money  before  it 
gets  into  the  Treasury  and  taking 
it  out  after  it  gets  there." 

The  foregoing  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  comparative  operation  of  a 
preferential  duty  law  and  a  subven- 
tion. 

An  influential  owner  of  vessels  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  Captain  David 
Vance,  submitted  this  opinion  to 
the  Commission  :  "The  upbuilding 
of  American  shipping  and  a  mer- 
chant marine  would  be  more  ef- 
fective and  permanent  if  done  in 
the    way    of    discriminating    duties 


than  by  a  direct  subsidy,  a  most  of- 
fensive manner  to  the  larger  number 
of  the  people  of  this  country." 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and 
experienced  railroad  presidents  in 
the  United  States,  and  an  owner  of 
large  steamships  is  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  At  a 
hearing  before  the  Commission  in 
New  York  City,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "From  the  first, 
having  looked  into  the  matter  with 
a  good  deal  of  care,  I  have  become 
more  and  more  convinced  that  no 
direct  subsidy  will  result  in  build- 
ing up  a  merchant  marine  of  any 
consequence.  Anything  that  the 
government  could  afford  to  do  would 
soon  be  lost  among  a  comparative- 
ly small  number  of  ships.  This 
small  number  would  get  the  bonus, 
and  we,  as  owners  of  large  ships, 
would  get  our  share ;  but  if  we  can- 
not live  without  it  (subsidy),  as  a 
commercial  transaction  we  will 
make  a  very  poor  race  with  it,  be- 
cause if  we  have  to  depend  on  that, 
it  is  a  broken  reed." 

Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  the  naval  archi- 
tect and  ship-builder,  also  gave  as 
his  opinion  before  the  Commission, 
that  preferential  duties  would  drive 
all  the  most  valuable  package 
freight,  such  as  silk  and  champagne, 
right  to  the  American  ship. 

James  Rolfe,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Ship-Owners  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  said  before  the  same 
Commission :  "I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  of  import  du- 
ties on  all  cargoes  imported  in 
American  vessels.  It  is  the  idea  of 
giving  the  ship-owner  an  opportun- 
ity of  helping  himself  and  the  gov- 
ernment not  paying  something  for 
nothing.  It  gives  the  American  ship 
in    foreign    ports   the    preference    of 
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freights  to  the  extent  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty,  and  our  American 
manufacturers  and  producers  are 
not  injured  in  any  way  by  such  re- 
duction in  duties." 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion,  a 
brief  outline  of  early  navigation 
laws,  passed  by  Congress  to  control 
shipping  in  the  foreign  trade,  and 
an  explanation  of  how  that  control 
was  gradually  lost,  will  be  useful  to 
enlighten  the  problem  "how  to  pro- 
tect our  foreign   shipping  to-day." 

It  was  in  1792,  that  Congress  first 
instituted  navigation  laws.  Two  of 
the  most  important  laws  provided 
as  follows :  First  for  an  allowance 
of  a  draw  back  of  ten  percent  on  the 
duty  payable  on  all  goods  imported 
in  American  vessels,  owned  and 
navigated  according  to  law  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  and  sec- 
ond, for  favorable  tonnage  or  port 
duties  for  American  vessels. 

By  these  navigation  laws  Con- 
gress sought  to  control  its  own  ex- 
port and  import  trade  and  it  did 
control  that  trade.  By  the  year 
1795,  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  com- 
merce on  the  sea  and  in  1796,  nine- 
ty-two per  cent,  was  carried  in 
American  vessels. 

This  control  was  gradually  les- 
sened by  reciprocity  treaties  par- 
tially over  the  direct  trade  in  1815, 
and  wholly  over  both  the  direct 
and  indirect  trade  in  1828  and  1830. 

The  situation  now  is  that  all  con- 
trol over  foreign  shipping  in  favor 
of  American  shipping  is  given  over 
through  reciprocity   treaties. 

The  first  reciprocity  treaty  was 
made  with  England  in  181 5,  which 
was  simply  a  privilege  granted  to 
English  ship-owners  to  participate 
in  the  trade  with  America.  This 
was  done  by.  suspending  the  dis- 
criminating duty  law  against   Eng- 


lish goods  transported  in  American 
vessels.  Similar  reciprocity  treaties 
were  entered  into  with  other  foreign 
nations. 

This  concession  to  England  was 
practically  compulsory.  Our  com- 
missioners, who  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  peace  after  the  war  of 
1812,  had  promised  it;  and  Con- 
gress, animated  also,  by  a  desire  to 
promote  the  interests  of  agriculture 
by  influencing  lower  shipping  rates, 
voted  it. 

It  must  be  said  of  this  limited 
policy  that  it  did  not  occasion  the 
loss  of  any  appreciable  amount  of 
shipping  in  American  vessels,  but 
it  successfully  lowered  the  rate 
charges  slightly  by  allowing  vessels 
of  foreign  nations  to  compete  with 
American  vessels  in  the  direct 
trade. 

The  next,  and  the  harmful  conces- 
sion to  foreign  ships  was  made  by 
Congress  during  the  years  1828  and 
'30.  The  Act  of  1828  gave  to  any 
foreign  nation,  which  entered  into 
a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  any  and  all  our  foreign  trade, 
both  the  direct  and  indirect, — in  re- 
turn for  the  same  concession. 

England,  however,  did  not  then 
avail  herself  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1828,  because  her  vessels  were 
all  employed  in  the  trade  of  her  nu- 
merous colonies  and  in  the  direct 
trade  with  the  United  States. 

But  later,  the  British  Act  of  1849 
met  the  terms  of  our  act  of  1828, 
and  since  that  date  English  vessels 
have  participated  freely  in  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  all  other 
nations.  In  the  course  of  eighty- 
seven  years,  maritime  reciprocity 
treaties  have  been  entered  into  with 
forty-two  different  countries,  and 
the    United    States    now    has    such 
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is  one  very  important  difference  if 
you  will  pardon  me  .  .  .When 
you  take  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  it  is  given  to  one  individ- 
ual. Harlan  &  Hollingsworth,  for 
example,  build  a  ship  and  take  $50,- 
000  out  of  the  Treasury.  When 
they  build  the  ship  they  get  the 
subvention,  and  Moran  Brothers  of 
Seattle,  for  example,  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  an  order, 
do  not  get  anything.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  if  you  grant  a  rebate  for 
bringing  goods  in  an  American  ship 
everybody  could  get  that.  We  have 
going  out  of  this  port  certain  little 
lumber  droghers,  as  we  call  them. 
They  are  American  ships.  Suppose 
the  drogher  goes  to  Hong  Kong 
with  a  cargo  of  lumber  and  comes 
back  with  a  lot  of  Chinese  matting 
and  gets  a  rebate.  At  the  same 
time  James  J.  Hill's  twenty  thou- 
sand ton  steamer  goes  with  a  car- 
go and  comes  back  with  a  cargo. 
Both  are  treated  alike.  I  believe 
we  would  popularize  the  rebate 
system.  Every  man  who  had  money 
to  put  into  a  ship  could  build  a  ship 
and  be  sure  that  he  could  get  a 
share  of  the  rebate.  I  think  there 
is  a  very  material  difference  be- 
tween stopping  the  money  before  it 
gets  into  the  Treasury  and  taking 
it  out  after  it  gets  there." 

The  foregoing  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  comparative  operation  of  a 
preferential  duty  law  and  a  subven- 
tion. 

An  influential  owner  of  vessels  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  Captain  David 
Vance,  submitted  this  opinion  to 
the  Commission:  "The  upbuilding 
of  American  shipping  and  a  mer- 
chant marine  would  be  more  ef- 
fective and  permanent  if  done  in 
the    way    of    discriminating    duties 


than  by  a  direct  subsidy,  a  most  of- 
fensive manner  to  the  larger  number 
of  the  people  of  this  country." 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and 
experienced  railroad  presidents  in 
the  United  States,  and  an  owner  of 
large  steamships  is  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  At  a 
hearing  before  the  Commission  in 
New  York  City,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "From  the  first, 
having  looked  into  the  matter  with 
a  good  deal  of  care,  I  have  become 
more  and  more  convinced  that  no 
direct  subsidy  will  result  in  build- 
ing up  a  merchant  marine  of  any 
consequence.  Anything  that  the 
government  could  afford  to  do  would 
soon  be  lost  among  a  comparative- 
ly small  number  of  ships.  This 
small  number  would  get  the  bonus, 
and  we,  as  owners  of  large  ships, 
would  get  our  share ;  but  if  we  can- 
not live  without  it  (subsidy),  as  a 
commercial  transaction  we  will 
make  a  very  poor  race  with  it,  be- 
cause if  we  have  to  depend  on  that, 
it  is  a  broken  reed." 

Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  the  naval  archi- 
tect and  ship-builder,  also  gave  as 
his  opinion  before  the  Commission, 
that  preferential  duties  would  drive 
all  the  most  valuable  package 
freight,  such  as  silk  and  champagne, 
right  to  the  American  ship. 

James  Rolfe,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Ship-Owners  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  said  before  the  same 
Commission :  "I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  of  import  du- 
ties on  all  cargoes  imported  in 
American  vessels.  It  is  the  idea  of 
giving  the  ship-owner  an  opportun- 
ity of  helping  himself  and  the  gov- 
ernment not  paying  something  for 
nothing.  It  gives  the  American  ship 
in    foreign    ports   the    preference    of 
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freights  to  the  extent  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty,  and  our  American 
manufacturers  and  producers  are 
not  injured  in  any  way  by  such  re- 
duction in  duties." 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion,  a 
brief  outline  of  early  navigation 
laws,  passed  by  Congress  to  control 
shipping  in  the  foreign  trade,  and 
an  explanation  of  how  that  control 
was  gradually  lost,  will  be  useful  to 
enlighten  the  problem  "how  to  pro- 
tect our  foreign   shipping  to-day." 

It  was  in  1792,  that  Congress  first 
instituted  navigation  laws.  Two  of 
the  most  important  laws  provided 
as  follows :  First  for  an  allowance 
of  a  draw  back  of  ten  percent  on  the 
duty  payable  on  all  goods  imported 
in  American  vessels,  owned  and 
navigated  according  to  law  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  and  sec- 
ond, for  favorable  tonnage  or  port 
duties  for  American  vessels. 

By  these  navigation  laws  Con- 
gress sought  to  control  its  own  ex- 
port and  import  trade  and  it  did 
control  that  trade.  By  the  year 
1795,  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  com- 
merce on  the  sea  and  in  1796,  nine- 
ty-two per  cent,  was  carried  in 
American  vessels. 

This  control  was  gradually  les- 
sened by  reciprocity  treaties  par- 
tially over  the  direct  trade  in  181 5, 
and  wholly  over  both  the  direct 
and  indirect  trade  in  1828  and  1830. 

The  situation  now  is  that  all  con- 
trol over  foreign  shipping  in  favor 
of  American  shipping  is  given  over 
through  reciprocity   treaties. 

The  first  reciprocity  treaty  was 
made  with  England  in  181 5,  which 
was  simply  a  privilege  granted  to 
English  ship-owners  to  participate 
in  the  trade  with  America.  This 
was  done  by,  suspending  the  dis- 
criminating duty  law  against   Eng- 


lish goods  transported  in  American 
vessels.  Similar  reciprocity  treaties 
were  entered  into  with  other  foreign 
nations. 

This  concession  to  England  was 
practically  compulsory.  Our  com- 
missioners, who  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  peace  after  the  war  of 
1812,  had  promised  it;  and  Con- 
gress, animated  also,  by  a  desire  to 
promote  the  interests  of  agriculture 
by  influencing  lower  shipping  rates, 
voted  it. 

It  must  be  said  of  this  limited 
policy  that  it  did  not  occasion  the 
loss  of  any  appreciable  amount  of 
shipping  in  American  vessels,  but 
it  successfully  lowered  the  rate 
charges  slightly  by  allowing  vessels 
of  foreign  nations  to  compete  with 
American  vessels  in  the  direct 
trade. 

The  next,  and  the  harmful  conces- 
sion to  foreign  ships  was  made  by 
Congress  during  the  years  1828  and 
'30.  The  Act  of  1828  gave  to  any 
foreign  nation,  which  entered  into 
a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  any  and  all  our  foreign  trade, 
both  the  direct  and  indirect, — in  re- 
turn for  the  same  concession. 

England,  however,  did  not  then 
avail  herself  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1828,  because  her  vessels  were 
all  employed  in  the  trade  of  her  nu- 
merous colonies  and  in  the  direct 
trade  with  the  United  States. 

But  later,  the  British  Act  of  1849 
met  the  terms  of  our  act  of  1828, 
and  since  that  date  English  vessels 
have  participated  freely  in  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  all  other 
nations.  In  the  course  of  eighty- 
seven  years,  maritime  reciprocity 
treaties  have  been  entered  into  with 
forty-two  different  countries,  and 
the    United    States    now    has    such 
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And  there  is  the  further  consider- 
ation, which  is  the  one  of  moment, 
that  no  foreign  nation  will  have  rea- 
son to  seek  retaliation,  if  Congress 
shall  enact  navigation  laws  with  an 
honest  purpose  to  protect  its  own 
shipping  and  merchant  marine, 
without  doing  injustice  to  the  ship- 
ping of  any  other  nation.  Freedom 
for  each  foreign  nation  to  trade 
with  the  United  States  in  products 
of  both  countries  and  in  vessels  of 
both  nations,  e.  g.  in  the  direct 
trade,  is  perfectly  fair. 

The  third  obstacle  to  discriminat- 
ing duties :  viz.,  low  tariff  duties, 
may  be  discussed  under  the  modern 
question :  "How  shall  preferences 
for  American  shipping  be  applied?" 

The  manner  of  application  must 
have  regard  for  present  tariff  con- 
ditions ;  and  the  chief  argument 
against  the  adoption  of  preferential 
duties  is  one  of  method.  A  discrim- 
inating duty  law  cannot  be  applied 
uniformly,  it  is  said,  for  this  rea- 
son ;  nearly  all  the  imports  from  a 
few  foreign  nations,  notably  those 
of  South  America  and  Asia  are  on 
the  free  list,  or  enter  the  United 
States,  under  a  low  tariff  duty. 
Hence  a  rebate  of  ten  percent  would 
amount  to  nothing,  since  ten  per- 
cent off  of  nothing  is  nothing.  This 
would   not  be   effective. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  method 
much  simpler  than  a  preferential 
duty,  and  one  which  has  the  merit 
of  adaptability  and  uniformity,  is  a 
positive  national  statute  law  which 
prohibits  participation  in  the  indi- 
rect trade  of  the  United  States  by 
vessels  of  any  foreign  nation.  To 
illustrate,  such  an  enactment  would 
simply  prohibit  French  vessels  from 
the  carrying  trade  between  Germany 
and   the  United   States,   or  German 


and  English  vessels  from  the  car- 
rying trade  between  the  United 
States  and  France. 

A  method  of  this  kind  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  any  manipulation  of 
the  tariff  schedule ;  as  a  matter  of 
business  detail  it  is  a  labor  saver 
to  custom  house  officials ;  and  its  im- 
port and  good  intention  would  be 
better  understood  and  appreciated 
by  foreign  nations.  As  a  national 
law  it  could  be  easily  enforced.  A 
violation  of  it  would  be  an  act  of 
"smuggling." 

If  it  be  contended  that  England's 
ascendancy  over  American  com- 
merce would  not  thus  be  removed, 
by  discrimination  against  foreign 
vessels  in  the  indirect  trade  alone 
or  by  positive  restriction,  the  point 
is  a  timely  one. 

England  and  her  colonies  are  con- 
sidered a  unit  as  regards  participa- 
tion in  trade  favors  and  English 
vessels  would  be  unrestricted  in  car- 
rying goods  between  their  col- 
onies and  the  United  States.  These 
colonies  are  numerous  and  have  a 
large  import  and  export  trade. 
But  this  question  of  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  England  and  her 
colonies  in  granting  shipping  priv- 
ileges, is  a  question  sui  generis,  and 
must  be  settled  by  the  wisdom  of  fu- 
ture events  and  calls,  possibly,  for 
special  enactment. 

At  the  present  time,  American 
vessels  are  unable  to  compete  with 
those  of  England,  France  and  Italy 
in  the  trade  with  Argentina.  Indeed 
there  are  now  no  direct  steamship 
lines  to  the  latter  country.  What 
shall  be  done  about  so  important  a 
matter?  After  Congress  shall  have 
abrogated  the  existing  slavish  re- 
ciprocity treaties,  and  enacted  laws 
prohibiting  participation  by  ships  of 
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foreign  nations  in  our  indirect 
trade,  it  is  reasonable  to  advocate 
the  beginning  of  a  new  supplemen- 
tary policy  on  the  part  of  our  gov- 
ernment. That  policy  is  the  use  of 
United  States  cruisers,  renovated,  or 
adapted  when  built,  for  carrying 
freight,  mail  or  passengers,  in  the 
establishment  of  such  new  lines  of 
trade.  This  policy  does  not  imply 
interference  with  private  shipping 
interests,  now  established,  or  that 
may  be  established,  in  a  proper  and 
business-like  manner,  by  private  en- 
terprise. In  our  navy,  are  fourteen 
battle-ships,  and  twenty-four  cruis- 
ers, besides  many  monitors,  and 
torpedo  boats.  Two  or  even  four 
of  these  cruisers  could  be  easily 
spared  on  the  Atlantic  to  create 
direct  lines  to  South  Africa  and 
South  America;  and  for  the  Pacific 
trade,  our  navy  could  and  should 
donate  to  the  cause  of  American 
Shipping  three  or  four  more  cruis- 
ers ;  and  a  more  wholesome  respect 
for  the  flag  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  undoubtedly 
be  engendered  thereby. 

Such  a  policy  means  a  legitimate 
governmental  enterprise,  if  only  on 
the  ground  of  carrying  United 
States  mails;  and  it  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  It  would  save 
to  the  United  States  an  immense 
sum  of  money  annually,  now  paid 
for  maintaining  a  part  of  our  naval 
armament,  which  is  unremunera- 
tive;  for  a  large  import  and  export 
trade  is  already  in  existence  and 
awaiting  the  establishment  of  such 
steamship  lines.  Moreover,  the  de- 
mand for  seamen  would  be  thus 
increased,  who  would  become  a 
part  of  our  Merchant  Marine,  and 
a  valuable  national  asset  without 
direct  expense. 


The  public  influence  of  so  rea- 
sonable an  innovating  policy  would 
tend  to  turn  the  attention  of  our 
whole  people  from  an  over  abound- 
ing barbaric  spirit  of  war  to  the 
ethical  spirit  of  industry  and  peace. 

It  is  argued  by  many  that  a  gen- 
eral subvention  or  subsidy  mea- 
sure, as  the  bill  under  discussion 
is,  should  be  enacted  and  tried  on 
the  ground  that  five  European 
monarchical  nations,  and  Japan 
have  adopted  a  similar  policy,  and 
that  the  shipping  of  each  nation 
has  flouished  under  it.  This  is  hard- 
ly justifiable  ground  for  the  demo- 
cratic United  States  to  act  upon. 
Our  nation  is  one  of  the  largest 
importing  and  exporting  nations  of 
the  world,  and  without  any  intel- 
ligent attempt  at  regulation  of  its 
own  foreign  commerce,  which  has 
resulted  in  nearly  entire  extermina- 
tion of  American  vessels  from  the 
ocean  in  foreign  trade,  why  should 
not  any  kind  of  advantage  offered 
and  given  by  foreign  nations  to  their 
ship-owners  be  effective  in  winning 
American  commerce?  But  should 
American  ships  be  built  and  restored 
to  their  former  commercial  pres- 
tige upon  the  sea  by  protective 
laws,  the  foreign  argument  for  a 
subsidy  is  greatly  weakened,  be- 
cause the  opportunity  to  prey  up- 
on American  commerce  by  foreign 
nations  will  be  cut  off  thereby. 

Let  the  people  of  the  United 
States  pause,  consider  and  deter- 
mine that  our  commerce  in  the  in- 
direct foreign  trade  must  be  pro- 
tected by  an  act  of  Congress,  just 
as  much  as  our  domestic  commerce 
was  protected  by  the  enactment  of 
the  existing  coast-wise  laws,  and 
for  the   same  fundamental   reasons. 

The  problem  in  both  cases  is  the 
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same.  The  evil  to  be  overcome  in 
both  cases  is  the  encroachment  of 
foreign  vessels  upon  American  com- 
merce where  they  have  no  national 
rights,  and  where  such  action  on 
their  part  is  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests and  rights  of  the  United  States 
and    its    future    ship-owners. 


Such  a  policy,  as  is  here  advo- 
cated, sets  an  example  of  national 
democracy  before  the  world-pow- 
ers ;  for  the  principle  upon  which 
such  control  rests, — national  self- 
protection  and  reasonable  self-in- 
terest,— is  as  sane  and  perennial  as 
life  itself. 


The  Little  Voyager 

By   Pauline   Frances    Camp 

Oh,  the  ways  are  many  to  Drowsy  Land, 
Some  one,  I  know,  would  try  them  all. 
'Tis  hey,  to-night,  for  a  big  balloon, 
Big  and  round,  like  a  silver  ball. 
Up  through  the  dark,  it  swings  along, 
Blown  by  the  night  wind's  rustling  song. 

Slowly  it  sways  and  swings  this  way, 

Poising  at  last,  just  overhead, 
When  down  drops  a  glimmering  rope  of  light, 

And  anchors  it  safe  to  a  tiny  bed ; 
And  climbing  the  ladder  of  silver  beams, 
Some  one  embarks  for  the  land  of  dreams. 


All  through  the  nigh;,  in  the  shining  thing, 

Silent  they  float  through  the  cool,  sweet  dark. 

Reeds  they  dip  in  the  foamy  clouds, 

Where  the  summer  lightnings  glint  and  spark, 

And  east  and  west,  o'er  the  wind  swept  sky, 

The  twinkling,  golden  bubbles  fly. 

Do  you  ask  me  how  Some  One  comes  home  again? 

When  deep  in  the  west,  dips  the  silver  sphere? 
Oh,  never  a  thought  do  I  give  to  that, 

Perhaps  the  sun  is  the  charioteer. 
T  only  know  that  the  tiny  bed, 
Pillows  each  morning  a  golden  head. 


A  Massachusetts  Crisis 


By   R.   L.   Bridgman 


STATE  histories  are  not  pub- 
lished much  in  these  days,  at 
least,  there  is  no  recent  one  of 
Massachusetts  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  one  of  the  best  informed  libra- 
rians in  the  state  is  authority 
for  saying  that  nothing  adequate 
to  the  subject  covers  any  of  the 
ground  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  in  1780.  Modern 
Massachusetts  history  remains  un- 
written. This  is  much  as  if  a  Life  of 
George  Washington  should  be  oc- 
cupied largely  with  the  cherry  tree 
and  the  hatchet,  while  the  author 
ignored  his  service  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  revolutionary  armies 
and  as  president  of  the  United  States 
for  eight  years.  Yet  Massachusetts 
has  a  fertile  and  highly  important 
history,  full  of  deep,  popular  and 
scientific  interest  in  recent  years, 
history  of  large  consequence  to  the 
people. 

From  personal  observation  of  the 
life  of  Massachusetts  for  the  last- 
thirty  years  and  from  what  is  popu- 
larly known  of  the  previous  years 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, I  make  the  proposition  here, 
which  will  be  supported  by  many 
facts  and  reasons,  that  the  greatest 
crisis  in  the  history  of  Massachu- 
setts since  the  adoption  of  the  na- 
tional constitution  was  that  through 
which  she  passed  in  1896  when  she 
had  to  settle  whether  or  not  she 
would  retain  her  system  of  annual 
elections  of  state  officers  and  of 
members   of  the   legislature.      That 
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momentous  issue  was  settled  right 
and  now  the  hopeful  prospect  is  that 
she  will  never  reverse  her  judicial 
decision,  that  she  will  never  ap- 
prove a  policy  which  will  constrict 
the  political  life-currents,  which  will 
cause  disuse  and  atrophy  of  the  po- 
litical judgment,  which  will  increase 
political  negligence  and  aversion  to 
public  affairs,  which  will  expose 
many  private  rights  to  assault,  and 
which  will  surrender  invaluable 
public  rights  to  those  who  would 
prostitute  them  for  private  gain. 

It  was  a  long  campaign  which 
preceded  the  voting.  It  was  a  hard 
fight  for  some  who  threw  them- 
selves into  it  as  a  matter  of  public 
duty  as  vital  as  if  a  call  to  war  for 
the  life  of  the  state.  Most  of  the 
people  took  the  matter  calmly,  but 
chey  acted  deliberately  and  for  the 
best.  For  many  years  agitators  for 
biennials  of  one  sort  or  another  had 
brought  their  petitions  to  the  legis- 
lature. Sometimes  it  was  for  bien- 
nial elections  of  state  officers  and 
members  of  the  legislature.  Some- 
times it  was  for  those  propositions 
plus  biennial  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Criticism  of  the  legislature, 
which  is  always  popular,  but  which 
is  likely  to  be  vehement  in  propor- 
tion to  ignorance  of  the  truth  about 
it,  was  poured  out  vigorously  to  dis- 
credit the  members  and  to  persuade 
the  people  to  have  as  little  of  them 
as  public  business  would  permit. 
Other  states  were  quoted  as  exam- 
ples and  the  resources  of  argument 
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were  exhausted.  Business  men, 
particularly,  were  the  source  of  the 
agitation. 

But  though  they  habitually  se- 
cured a  majority,  yet  they  could 
never  get  the  necessary  two-thirds 
two  years  in  succession  to  pass  the 
constitutional  amendment  through 
the  House.  They  never  would  be 
able  to  do  it.  That  was  a  clear  dem- 
onstration by  the  years  of  repeated 
failure.  So  the  situation  stood  till 
1895,  when  a  decided  change  oc- 
curred. Its  consequences  were  so 
evident  during  the  session  that 
warning  was  given  to  the  opponents 
of  biennials  that  a  new  and  alarming 
situation  existed.  If  the  combina- 
tion were  characterized  by  its  con- 
sequences to  the  state,  it  might  well 
be  called  a  conspiracy,  but  being, 
for  the  most  part,  supported  by  men 
who  believed  that  they  were  acting 
for  the  public  welfare,  let  it  be  called 
merely  a  combination.  Yet  such 
were  the  methods  employed  by 
some  people  in  support  of  this  com- 
bination, that  the  vote  which  was 
given  on  the  last  stage  of  the  meas- 
ure would  never  have  been  secured 
without  the  use  of  means  which  the 
law  brands  as  a  state  prison  offense. 

In  1895  a  new  spirit  of  determina- 
tion was  evident.  The  political 
powers  had  set  their  teeth  that  bi- 
ennials should  be  put  through. 
Screws  were  twisted  which  had  not 
been  turned  before.  At  the  opening 
of  the  session  it  was  announced, 
from  the  chair  of  the  House,  that  bi- 
ennials was  one  of  the  things  to  be 
passed.  With  the  new  determina- 
tion the  amendment  made  the  pass- 
age of  the  legislature  of  1895. 

Then  was  organized  the  Annual 
Elections  League.  Organization 
was   effected   at  a   meeting  at   Par- 


ker's. Some  of  the  members  of  the 
House  and  leading  labor  men  were 
foremost  in  the  action,  an  encour- 
aging proportion  of  the  Whole  num- 
ber being  republicans.  This  league 
held  meetings  during  the  season  be- 
fore the  session  of  1895,  active  work- 
ers in  it  being  the  late  Mayor  Elihu 
B.  Hayes  of  Lynn,  the  late  George 
E.  McNeill  and  other  labor  men. 
Contact  was  established  with  the 
labor  organizations  all  over  the  state 
and  preparation  made  for  the  com- 
ing severe  struggle. 

Then  came  the  momentous  ses- 
sion of  1896.  From  the  outset  it 
was  a  hopeless  case  for  the  friends 
of  annual  elections.  Republican  or- 
ganization was  utilized  to  the  ut- 
most. Party  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear.  We  saw  our  friends  pulled 
away  from  us  right  and  left.  Their 
mouths  were  silenced.  Privately 
they  would  say :  "We  are  with  you. 
We  know  that  this  is  wrong.  But 
we  have  simply  got  to  do  it."  Mem- 
bers were  threatened  with  political 
death  if  they  dared  to  vote  against 
biennials.  I  know  a  case  where 
members  of  a  business  men's  organ- 
ization waited  upon  a  member  with 
this  threat. 

Gross  intimidation  of  employees 
was  practiced  by  employers  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  speaking  at 
the  committee  hearing.  On  the  day 
when  the  hearing  was  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, word  came  in  writing  from 
one  of  the  labor  men  who  was  ex- 
pected to  speak  that  he  had  been 
told  by  his  employer :  "If  you  go 
to  that  hearing,  you  need  not  come 
back  to  work."  Similar  word  came 
from  another  who  was  expecting  to 
come,  that  he  would  lose  his  situa- 
tion if  he  came. 
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So  effort  was  made  to  cripple  by 
force  and  threats  the  cause  of  the 
people  and  of  the  public  welfare, 
and  it  prevailed.  That  feature  of 
the  contest,  at  least,  deserves  the 
name  of  conspiracy.  Of  course  the 
committee  report  was  favorable  and 
then  came  the  contest  to  get  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
House.  Even  then  the  outcome  was 
doubtful.  Democrats  were  against 
the  proposition  and  a  few  republi- 
cans could  break  the  ranks  and  pre- 
vent a  two-thirds  vote.  The  un- 
precedented course  was  taken  of 
sending  out  a  notice  by  the  commit- 
tee to  rally  every  possible  vote  for 
the  measure.  A  counter  notice  was 
sent  out  by  the  democrats  with  a 
warning  not  to  pair,  for  every  no 
vote  was  worth  two  yeas. 

But  the  minority  fought  in  vain. 
Merits  of  the  case  counted  for  little. 
Partisan  pressure  settled  it.  Party 
whips  brought  the  reluctant  mem- 
bers into  line  and  the  necessary  vote 
was  secured. 

Then  the  case  went  to  the  people. 
With  consummate  skill  the  support- 
ers of  the  measure  had  made  the  test 
come  in  a  presidential  year,  when  . 
the  popular  mind  was  engrossed 
with  national  politics  and  when  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to 
get  the  ear  of  the  people  for  a  state 
issue.  Most  of  the  education,  most 
of  the  wealth,  most  of  the  element 
which  dreads  a  change  in  the  exist- 
ing order,  most  of  the  newspapers, 
especially  the  large  dailies,  the  de- 
termined and  remorseless  corpora- 
tive strength,  the  solid  array  of  busi- 
ness men's  organizations,  a  horde  of 
big  and  little  republican  politicians, 
the  hustling  corporation  lobby,  and 
ihe  example  of  every  state  in  the 
Union,  except  Litte  Rhody,  were  in 


this  combination  for  biennials  It 
seemed  resistless  and  the  biennial 
men  were  jauntily  confident  of  a 
sweeping  popular  victory,  espec- 
ially in  view  of  the  long  and  un- 
broken succession  of  majority  votes 
in  the  legislature  giving  assurance 
of  a  majority  at  the  polls.  It  has 
been  charged,  as  a  discredit  to  an- 
nuals, that  the  politicians  and  the 
lobby  were  on  that  side.  That  is  ab- 
solutely incorrect.  Any  one  who 
was  in  the  thick  of  that  fight 
against  biennials  knows  what  hit 
him.  But  now  the  republican  poli- 
ticians have  heard  from  the  people 
and  never  again  will  they  line  up 
for  biennials. 

For  the  annuals  men  the  outlook 
was  desperate.  Those  who  went 
into  the  fight  went  in  with  despera- 
tion. On  their  side  was  an  un- 
known republican  support,  headed 
by  a  good  array  of  influential  names, 
nearly  all  the  democratic  party, 
(then  by  far  in  the  minority),  the 
solid  labor  organizations,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  state,  and  the  prestige  of 
the  Massachusetts  political  advance 
beyond  other  states,  due  in  part  to 
her  frequent  discussions  of  public 
questions  and  the  exercise  of  the 
popular  judgment  at  the  polls. 

Then  was  formed  a  new  and  far 
stronger  organization  than  ever. 
The  Anti-Biennial  League  was  set 
on  its  feet.  Ex-Governor  George  S. 
Boutwell  was  president.  Gamaliel 
Bradford  was  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Strong  republicans  were 
named  among  the  officers  and  with 
grim  determination  to  make  as  hot 
a  fight  as  possible,  the  league  en- 
tered the  field.  Prominent  republi- 
cans, such  as  Senator  Hoar,  ev-Gov- 
ernor  Long,  ex-Collector  A.  AY. 
Beard  and  a  long  array  of  familiar 
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names  broke  the  force  of  the  repub- 
lican phalanx  by  which  the  amend- 
ment had  been  pushed  through  the 
legislature  by  criminal  means  in 
part.  Headquarters  were  taken  and 
the  campaign  was  opened. 

Foremost  of  the  workers,  giving 
time  and  money,  was  Gamaliel 
Bradford.  Had  it  not  been  for  him, 
as  far  as  men  can  see,  the  cause 
would  have  been  lost.  From  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  there  were 
three  critical  stages  in  the  move- 
ment, in  either  of  which  had  there 
been  failure,  the  result  would  have 
been  different.  Very  early  in  the 
struggle,  before  most  people  were 
awake  to  the  situation,  it  became 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
crisis  and  to  emphasize  the  vital  ne- 
cessity of  annual  elections.  That 
was  attempted  through  a  little  book 
and  the  one  copy  which  was  read 
by  Gamaliel  Bradford  made  the  edi- 
tion a  success,  no  matter  whether 
all  the  other  copies  failed.  It  was 
Bradford  who  advanced  the  funds. 
It  was  he  who  planned  the  flooding 
of  the  state  with  literature  and  hand 
circulars,  and  paid  the  bills  from  his 
private  purse  in  order  that  the  work 
might  not  lag  for  want  of  money. 
It  was  Bradford  who  devised  and 
had  put  up  all  over  the  state  the  big 
posters,  so  that  he  who  ran  might 
read,  calling  the  voters'  attention  to 
the  vital   issue. 

After  a  time  the  biennialists  saw 
that  it  was  a  harder  fight  than  they 
supposed.  Then  they  bestirred 
themselves.  They  put  out  their  big 
posters,  too.  They  published  on  the 
walls  their  array  of  great  names,  as 
Bradford  had  done.  But,  thanks  to 
him,  to  his  tireless  energy,  ingenu- 
ity, enthusiasm  and  money,  the  anti- 
biennial    men    were    always   one   lap 


ahead.  The  biennialists  could  not 
catch  up. 

One  great  peril  had  to  be  encoun- 
tered. It  was  that  the  republicans 
might  make  biennials  a  party  issue. 
The  conspirators  and  the  combiners 
laid  their  plans  for  it.  The  commit- 
tee on  resolutions  of  the  republican 
state  convention  was  packed  against 
us.  They  stood  thirteen  to  two  in 
favor  of  biennials.  At  that  point 
came  the  invaluable  service  of  Elihu 
B.  Hayes.  Foreseeing,  from  his  po- 
litical experience,  where  the  danger 
point  was,  he  had  secured  a  place 
for  himself  on  that  committee.  In 
private  session  he  fought  out  the 
issue  and  won,  putting  his  argument 
on  the  grounds  of  party  expediency. 
He  should  certainly  precipitate  a 
contest  in  the  state  convention,  he 
told  them,  if  the  biennial  plank  were 
inserted.  No  possible  good  could 
come  to  the  republican  party  by  put- 
ting in  the  plank,  he  argued,  and  ar- 
gued soundly.  If  they  put  it  in  they 
would  surely  lose  votes  by  it.  If 
they  left  it  out,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  hold  their  party  vote.  He 
carried  his  point  and  the  platform 
was  silent  on  biennials.  It  was  a 
great  peril  averted. 

Then  the  democrats  put  a  plank 
in  their  platform,  opposing  bien- 
nials. That  helped  line  up  that 
party,  while  the  republicans  were 
left  free.  Hard  was  the  work  and 
much  was  the  ingenuity  spent  in  de- 
vising means  to  get  the  anti-biennial 
arguments  before  the  people.  Hand 
circulars  were  distributed  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  to  all  sorts  of 
people,  on  the  streets,  on  the  cars, 
at  political  meetings  and  wherever 
opportunity  offered. 

At  that  time  the  A.  P.  A.  move- 
ment was  in  its  expiring  gasp.     The 
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remaining  members  became  satisfied 
that  biennials  were  against  public 
Welfare.  They  claimed  to  control 
30,000  votes  and  they  reported  that 
word  was  passed  around  for  all  the 
members  to  go  against  biennials. 
Organized  support  was  welcomed. 
Particularly  did  the  labor  men  stand 
up  for  what  really  concerned  them, 
as  a  class,  more  than  any  other  class 
in  the  state.  Anti-biennial  banners 
were  carried  in  the  Labor-day  pa- 
rade ;  the  local  labor  unions  were 
stirred  to  action  and  efforts  were 
made  to  impress  upon  all  laboring 
men  the  seriousness  to  them  of  the 
crisis  which  confronted  the  state. 
Their  interest  then  was  and  now  is 
peculiarly  vital  and  they  have  a 
great  stake  in  frequent  opportuni- 
ties to  agitate  for  the  justice  and 
timeliness  of  their  cause.  Some 
anti-biennial  rallies  were  held,  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  at- 
tendance was  small. 

Then  came  the  election.  Nothing 
had  occurred  to  indicate  the  result 
other  than  the  failure  of  the  people 
to  become  disturbed  by  the  argu- 
ments for  biennials,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  great  many  republicans 
and  the  solid  democracy  (except 
a  few  of  the  business  and  capitalist 
class)  were  against  biennials.  With 
intense  solicitude,  therefore,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  election  returns  was 
awaited.  Figures  by  wire  were  re- 
quired for  only  the  first  of  the  two 
amendments  for  too  many  other 
facts  were  wanted  to  permit  taking 
the  returns  for  both  the  amendments 
for  state  officers  and  members  of  the 
legislature.  As  it  was  understood 
that  the  democratic  vote  was  prac- 
tically solid,  the  point  to  be  watched 
was  the  excess  of  the  "no"  vote  over 
the  democratic   vote. 


First  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  to 
be  heard  from  on  that  eventful  night 
was  Acushnet1.  Its  critical  figures 
were  these :  democrats,  ten ;  "no," 
ninety.  It  was  a  lightning  flash  of 
joy  and  victory  out  of  the  black 
clouds  of  doubt  and  anxiety.  Dem- 
ocrats, ten ;  "no,"  ninety.  That 
meant  that,  in  addition  to  the  demo- 
crats, a  strong  republican  vote  was 
against  biennials.  So  the  reports 
came  rolling  in.  Few  held  up  to  the 
high,  proportion  of  the  first  town, 
but  they  were  overwhelmingly  on 
the  right  side.  Not  for  a  moment 
after  the  first  town,  during  the 
whole  night,  was  there  a  moment  of 
doubt.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
figuring  up  the  majority. 

When  the  official  vote  was  pub- 
lished it  showed  115,505  for  the  first 
amendment  to  161,263  against  it,  or 
an  adverse  majority  of  45,758.  The 
second  had  105,589  yeas  to  156,211 
nays,  or  an  adverse  majority  of  50,- 
622.  The  total  vote  on  the  first 
amendment  was  276,768  and  on  the 
second,  261,800,  while  the  aggregate 
for  the  presidential  electors  having 
the  highest  votes  on  the  several 
tickets  was  389,799,  showing  that 
there  were  at  least  113,121  voters 
who  voted  for  electors  who  did  not 
vote  on  the  biennial  amendments. 
If  they  did  not  vote  "no,"  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  did  not  vote 
"yes,"  and  the  argument  from  their 
abstention  is  in  favor  of  annual  elec- 
tions. 

So  much  for  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  story  of  the  anti-biennial  cam- 
paign and  vote.  Massachusetts 
had  met  the  greatest  crisis  in  her 
history  since  she  adopted  the  na- 
tional constitution,  not  excepting 
the  issues  involved  in  the  constitu- 
tional conventions  of  1820  and  1853, 
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the  establishment  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  civil  war,  the  fight 
over  prohibition  or  the  woman 
suffrage  vote,  and  she  had  decided 
rightly.  By  their  sober  judgment 
the  people  held  to  the  sound  theory 
of  their  political  life,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  that  crisis  will  ever 
be  faced  again. 

Xow  for  the  reasons  for  this  pre- 
diction, but,  first,  pardon  a  few  per- 
sonal words.  Upon  beginning  my 
newspaper  work  at  the  legislatnre, 
I  was  in  favor  of  biennials  of  both 
sorts, — elections  and  legislative  ses- 
sions. To  me,  as  to  other  people  on 
the  ontside,  the  case  for  biennials 
seemed  strong.  Under  that  im- 
pression, when  new  to  state  house 
work,  I  had  published  a  table  of 
figures  from  lengths  of  terms  and 
value  of  experience,  and  other 
reasons,  demonstrating,  from  that 
point  of  view,  the  benefit  of  bien- 
nials. It  was  the  same  sort  of  stuff 
as  is  now  advanced  upon  that  side. 
lint,  with  years  of  close  contact  with 
the  life  of  the  state  as  it  manifests 
Lself,  at  the  state  house,  not  only 
have  my  views  changed  completely, 
but  I  now  realize  that  the  subject 
is  far  broader  and  deeper  than  even 
most  of  the  annuals  men  themselves 
suppose,  and  that  it  vitally  concerns 
the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
state,  the  attainment  of  justice  for 
he  weak,  the  security  of  oppor- 
tunity for  progress  and  the  well  be- 
ing of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
within  the  borders  of  the  state.  Not 
an  argument  for  biennials  touches 
bottom  by  a  long  way.  That  entire 
consideration  <>\  the  Held  is  super- 
ficial and  fails  to  comprehend  the 
relations  and  activities  of  part  with 
part  and  of  parts  to  the  whole. 
It  is  nothing  in   favor  of  biennials 


that  the  business  men  and  the  con- 
servative sense  of  the  community 
want  as  little  political  agitation  as 
possible.  Business  men  want  things 
done  and  they  are  so  busy  that  they 
have  no  time  to  study  the  rights 
and  relations  of  men,  other  than  as 
they  are  involved  in  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  and  the  development  of 
material  prosperity.  It  was  a  Con- 
gregational deacon  who  was  leading 
counsel  for  the  offending  corpora- 
tion and  promoted  its  methods  in 
the  worst  scandal  ever  exposed  by  a 
legislative  investigation.  If  some 
of  these  men  who  refuse  to  take  any 
interest  in  politics  themselves  and 
wish  to  prevent  others  from  doing 
so  would  only  give  more  time  to 
their  political  duties,  not  only  would 
the  state  secure  valuable  service, 
but  their  point  of  view  would  change 
essentially.  Again,  naturally,  all 
people  with  more  than  the  average 
of  this  world's  goods,  with  some- 
thing to  risk  and  nothing  to  gain 
from  agitation  of  the  relation  of 
labor  to  capital,  of  capital  to  the 
public,  and  whose  social  function  is 
to  sit  on  the  safety  valve  so  thai 
there  shall  not  be  a  blow-out  from 
below,  dislike  anything  which  dis- 
turbs them.  They  are  excellent 
people.  Others  in  their  place  would 
feel  as  they  feel,  for  that  would  be 
natural.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
wealthy  and  controlling  classes,  the 
so-called  respectable  element,  are 
for  biennials  and  that  the  real  pub- 
lic interests  have  had  to  encounter 
their  powerful  opposition.  But  the 
annuals  men  affirm  that  their  policy 
is  essential  to  the  good  of  all  classes. 
They  ask  only  for  justice,  for  busi- 
ness men,  for  timid  interests,  for 
capitalists,  for  salaried  persons,  for 
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wage-earners,  for  strong  and  weak 
alike. 

Most  important  in  the  entire  situ- 
ation is  the  legislature.  Governor 
and  other  state  officers  are  a  neg- 
ligible consideration  compared  with 
the  legislature.  But  when  the  de- 
cision has  been  reached  upon  that 
point,  then  the  conclusion  is  easy 
that,  all  things  considered,  it  is  well 
to  elect  state  officers  annually.  Pub- 
lic business  demands  constant  at- 
tention, and  we  should  not  have  half 
of  our  public  scandals,  and  should 
have  more  public  progress  if  voters, 
especially  the  indifferent  leaders  in 
business,  gave  to  the  Common- 
wealth what  she  may  rightfully 
claim.  If  one  family  of  four  or  five 
demands  all  a  man's  time  but  an 
hour  or  two  on  election  day,  cannot 
the  voter  give  at  least  that  much 
once  a  year?  Public  wants  of  each 
person,  with  his  thousand  contacts 
with  the  laws,  are  more  serious  and 
complex  than  his  private  wants. 
Moreover,  as  the  state  advances,  its 
wants  increase  as  a  circle  increases 
in  circumference  as  its  diameter  is 
lengthened.  The  state's  progress  is 
in  every  direction,  not  in  a  straight 
line  only.  The  more  it  advances,  the 
more  it  wants,  just  as  the  more  a 
man  knows  the  greater  is  the  bound- 
ary which  separates  his  knowledge 
from  his  ignorance  and  the  more  he 
knows  the  greater  seems  to  be  his 
ignorance. 

At  every  point  where  the  state 
has  a  commission  for  watching  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  ihere  is  a 
point  where  constant  attention  is 
imperative  for  the  good  of  the  pri- 
vate citizen,  and  there  are  number- 
less points  besides,  in  Tie  relations 
of  classes,  in  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  property,  in  the  relation 


of  the  people  to  their  public  ser- 
vants, and  in  their  developmenl  of 
self-service  for  themselves,  where 
careful  study  is  imperative.  Yet  al- 
most nobody,  probably  absolutely 
nobody  at  all  in  the  entire  state,  is 
giving  to  the  public  questions  the 
attention  which  they  deserve.  Not 
a  statesman  J  ever  knew  or  heard  of 
in  the  state  has  ever  shown  any  ade- 
quate comprehension  of  the  bigness 
and  complicated  nature  of  the  state 
problems.  Not  a  legislator  has 
shown  such  a  capacity.  Newspaper 
men  are  utterly  incapable  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  most  they  can  do  is 
merely  to  look  at  the  mass  and  com- 
plexity of  the  business  and  present 
scrappy  statements  about  the  most 
important.  State  business  is  not  a 
quarter  understood  or  realized,  even 
by  the  people  who  make  it.  Good 
stories  for  newspapers  are  as  thick 
at  the  legislature  as  ever  nuggets 
were  in  the  richest  gold  mine  ever 
opened,  yet  they  go  unpublished 
simply  because  to  print  them  would 
give  a  seemingly  unbalanced  pro- 
portion of  state  house  news,  though 
if  the  same  matter  were  obtained 
outside  of  the  state  house,  it  would 
have  a  scare  head. 

Within  these  limits  it  is  impos- 
sible to  more  than  hint  at  the  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  of  the  state's 
interests  which  are  constantly  press- 
ing for  immediate  attention.  Yet 
the  popular  feeling  is  so  strongly 
against  giving  them  their  due  at- 
tention that  it  is  a  marvel  that  so 
much  good  is  done  as  is  actually  ac- 
complished. In  the  case  of  every 
petition  presented  at  the  legislature, 
the  presumption  is  that  it  ought  to 
be  killed  and  it  will  be  killed  unless 
it  shows  that  it  ought  to  be  spared. 
So  popular  is  it  to  criticize  the  leg- 
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islature  that  from  early  in  the  ses- 
sion the  members  are  hounded  by 
a  demand  to  get  through  and  go 
home,  and  newspapers  and  politi- 
cians are  free  in  their  condemnation 
if  they  delay  after  the  lawn  mower 
is  brought  out.  Every  inducement 
is  put  upon  t(he  members  to  neglect 
their  work,  except  the  demands  of 
those  who  must  have  attention, 
fighting  for  their  rights  and  for 
progress  in  the  face  of  public  impa- 
tience. The  wonder  is  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  not  long  ago  adopted 
both  biennial  elections  and  sessions 
of  the  legislature,  as  most  other 
states  have,  and  the  fact  that  she 
has  not  proves  that  the  urgency  of 
her  business,  on  the  whole,  has  pre- 
vented. As  to  other  states,  just  a 
word  here  to  say  that  Massachusetts 
is  pioneer  where  they  follow.  She 
studies  in  advance,  in  many  cases, 
where  they  imitate.  Not  only  is  she 
right  in  attending  to  her  public 
business,  but  they  would  be  far  bet- 
ter off,  even  if  they  do  not  see  it  in 
that  light,  if  they  should  return  to 
annual  elections  and  legislative  ses- 
sions. 

In  conclusion,  to  justify  the  pre- 
diction that  Massachusetts  will 
never  face  such  a  crisis  as  she  faced 
in  1896,  are  these  pertinent  reasons. 
We  are  a  democracy,  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  More  and  more  the  peo- 
ple must  control  their  government. 
More  and  more  they  must  take 
deeper  interest  in  public  affairs. 
Less  and  less  will  they  surrender 
themselves    into    the    hands    of    the 


great  trusts  and  corporations,  or 
into  the  hands  of  their  political  ser- 
vants. More  and  more  will  the  peo- 
ple demand  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  government  and  with  their  leg- 
islators. To  the  minds  of  most  men 
of  affairs  and  to  most  politicians  in 
Massachusetts,  as  far  as  inquiry  has 
revealed,  the  present  agitation  for 
biennials,  in  view  of  the  large  votes 
for  Moran  in  Massachusetts  and  for 
Hearst  in  New  York,  is  ridiculous 
and  untimely  politics.  For  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  they  say,  it  is  the  in- 
nings of  the  mass  of  the  people  and 
any  effort,  as  the  biennial  movement 
is  an  effort,  to  take  away  half  of 
their  opportunities  of  expressing 
themselves  at  the  polls,  will  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  That  judg- 
ment is  surely  correct. 

But  even  here,  the  politicians' 
judgment  is  not  up  to  the  times. 
This  demand  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  keep  the  government 
closely  under  their  hands  marks  a 
permanent  advance  toward  firmer 
control  and  more  direct  touch  be- 
tween people  and  government.  In 
their  organic  life  the  people  have 
come  to  a  higher  stage.  Never  will 
they  be  back  upon  the  level  of  1896. 
State  and  personal  interests  com- 
bine to  make  the  organic  life  more 
intense,  the  individual  activity 
greater  and  the  danger  of  sloth- 
ful surrender  less.  Therefore  the 
prediction  claims  justification  that 
the  great  crisis  which  was  safely 
passed  through  in  1896  will  never 
recur  in  the  organic  life  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


An  Arduous  Outing 


By  Edith  M.  Blanchard 


"I 


DECLARE!  It's  real  reck- 
less !"  murmured  Mrs.  Guptil 
anxiously  as  the  express 
slipped  around  curves  on  schedule 
time.  "Sir,"  she  whispered  loudly, 
to  a  man  in  front  who  tinned  at  her 
prodding  finger.  "Do  you  know  the 
engineer?" 

"Wlho?     Why,  certainly  not!" 

"Oh !  I  thought  maybe  you 
might.  Seems  to  me  nobody'd  run 
cars  at  this  risky  clip  'less  they  was 
in  drink !" 

The  stranger  stared,  then  his  gaze 
grew  kind. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger, Madam,"  he  said,  quietly.  "I 
have  been  on  this  train  nearly  every 
morning  for  ten  years,  and  nothing 
has  hap — " 

"Ten  years !"  broke  in  Mrs.  Gup- 
til. "I  don't  see  how  you  stand  it! 
How  your  head  must  feel !  Why, 
mine's  whirlin'  now — an'  this  is  the 
first  time  I've  stepped  in  cars  for — 
it  must  be  longer'n  twenty  years !" 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes.  An'  Caleb — my  husband, 
you  know — Caleb  Guptil,  was  with 
me  then  an'  I  wish  he  was  now.  It 
seems  awful  queer  an'  I  don't  b'lieve 
it's  right,  to  be  travelin'  so  far  with- 
out him!" 

"You  are  going  a  long  distance?" 
asked  the  stranger,  his  eyes  wander- 
ing back  to  the  financial  page. 

"Yes!  To  the  city!"  The  tones 
was  so  proudly  impressive  that  it 
caused  a  half  absent  smile. 

"Why,   that   is   er — forty   minutes 


from  where  you  got  on,"  said  the 
gentleman,  pleasantly.  "About 
twenty  miles?" 

"No.  Jest  nineteen  an'  a  quarter 
— mile  mark's  right  opposite  our 
depot.  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I'd  oughter 
come,  but  the  minnit  Caleb  heard 
'bout  the  convention  he  would  hev 
it  thet  I  needed  a  vacation  an' 
should  go,  even  if  there  was  so 
much  to  do  on  the  farm  an'  car 
tickets  so  expensive  an'  all !" 

"Are  you  to  stay  long?" 

"Oh,  yes !  I  shan't  git  back  'til 
to-morrow  night !  Caleb  arranged 
for  me  to  stay  at  the  minister's  to- 
night— his  wife  wrote  a  real  hospit- 
able letter,  soon  as  she  heard  of  my 
intentions.  She  said  she'd  hev 
somebody  at  her  depot  to  meet  any 
train  I — oh,  my  sars !" 

The  exclamation  was  so  full  of 
dismay  that  at  last  she  had  the 
stranger's  undivided  attention. 

"I  don't  b'lieve  Caleb  wrote  what 
train !"  she  gasped.  "He  was  goin' 
to  write  again,  but  I'm  'fraid  he 
didn't !  He  bought  two  postage 
stamps  an'  one  was  on  the  mantel 
piece  when  I  come  away — I  remem- 
ber seein'  it !  Oh,  what  be  I  goin' 
to  do?  I  knew  I  hadn't  oughter 
come !" 

With  reassuring  words,  the 
stranger  did  his  best  to  calm  her. 
His  paper  had  to  be  folded  up  un- 
read, but  as  the  train  slackened 
speed  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing his  chance  acquaintance  fairly 
cheerful. 
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"Now,  remember,"  he  repeated, 
as  he  reached  for  his  hat,  "that  I 
will  send  a  cabman.  Wait  until  the 
crowd  passes  and  if  no  one  else 
meets  yon,  let  him  drive  yon  wher- 
ever yon  wish  to  go.  Understand?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Gnptil,  warmly. 
"You've  heartened  me  np  wonder- 
ful— you're  jest  as  good  as — why, 
my  sars!     He's  gone!" 

A  few  minutes  later  she  was  on 
the  station  platform,  hemmed  in  by 
hurrying  people  who  jostled  her 
spacious  satchel  right  and  left  as 
they  pushed  past.  As  the  crowd 
thinned  she  grew  decidedly  ner- 
vous. 

"Beg  pardon,  Marm,"  said  a  voice 
at  her  elbow.  "Are  yon  the  lady 
that  came  in  on  the  train  with  Mr. 
Brixton,  Marm?" 

"Mr — Oh,  then  you  ain't  from  the 
minister's  !  Yes,  I  guess  I — There, 
if  I'd  a  knowed  his  name  was  Brix- 
ton I'd  asked  if  he  was  any  relation 
to  the  family  thet's  jest  moved  onto 
the  farm  down  by — " 

"Beg  pardon,  Marm,  but  Mr. 
Brixton  said  I  was  to  drive  you 
somewhere.  Shall  I  carry  your  grip 
Marm?" 

Mrs.  Guptil  followed  him  doubt- 
fully, and  near  the  cab,  stopped 
short. 

"Will  it  cost  much  for  a  ride  in 
it?"  she  asked,  hesitatingly. 

"Oh,  no,  Marm  !  The  charge'll 
be  according  to  the  time  you  take, 
Marm,  but  I  reckon  it  won't  be  over 
two  dollars." 

Mrs.  Guptil  retreated  perceptibly. 

"You  don't  mean  jest  for  a  ride? 
You  do?  Why,  two  dollars  was  all 
we  got  for  a  buggy  we  sold  last—" 

"You  don't  have  to  pay  anything, 
Marm,"  interrupted  the  cabby. 
"Mr.    Brixton   will   settle." 


"He  will?  Are  you  sure?  Oh,  I 
guess  I  beiter  not  let  him  spend  so 
much  money  on  me !"  protested  the 
good  woman,  fighting  against  her 
desire  to  try  the  unknown  luxury. 

"Mr.  Brixton  don't  care  how 
much  money  he  spends,  Marm," 
explained  the  man,  patiently.  "He's 
got  barrels  of  it — and  he  said  par- 
ticular that  I  was  to  drive  you." 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  Mrs.  Guptil 
put  aside  her  scruples  and  stepped 
gingerly  into  the  strange  vehicle. 
The  cabman  waited. 

"Where  is  it  you  want  to  go, 
Marm?"  he  finally  inquired.  Mrs. 
Guptil   stared   in   astonishment. 

"Why,  to  the  Bees !"  she  cried. 
"Didn't  you  know?  The  conven- 
tion of  the  Busy  Working  Bees !" 

"And  where  might  the — the  Bees 
be  meeting,  Marm?  What  hall  or 
church?"  he  questioned,  uncom- 
fortably aware  of  snickering  station 
loungers  edging  nearer. 

"Why,  the — the — why,  I  can't 
think  now  to  save  my  life !  But  the 
minister's  name  is  Mr. — Mr. — - 
There !  If  you  hadn't  asked  me,  I 
could  hev'  told  you !  Ain't  there 
anybody  here  thet  knows?  Don't 
he?"  she  inquired,  pointing  at  the 
cabman's  professional  brother  who 
had  moved  nearest. 

"Bees?"  repeated  the  individual 
addressed,  very  solemnly,  as  he 
stepped  forward.  "Was  you  look- 
ing for  bumble  or  honey,  Marm?" 

"Drop  that !"  was  hissed  into  his 
ear.     "I'm   looking  after  her — see?" 

"Aw  g'wan !"  was  the  retort. 
"You  can't  feel  a  joke  when  it  hits 
you  hard  !  Take  her  over  on  Eighth 
street — there's  some  kind  of  a  blow- 
out at  the  little  church  there — they 
are  skiddooing  for  it  to  beat  the 
band  this  morning!" 
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After  the  first  few  blocks,  Mrs. 
Gnptil  began  to  enjoy  her  ride. 
Sitting  bolt  upright  with  her  satchel 
on  her  lap,  she  beamed  benignly  on 
the  world  at  large  as  she  marveled 
at  the  noise,  the  crowd,  and  some 
dirty  babies  sitting  contentedly  in  a 
puddle  of  brown  water  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street.  As  she  hesitated 
about  rescuing  them,  she  saw  some- 
thing that  made  her  stare  in  joyful 
surprise. 

"Mr.  Driver!"  she  called.  "You 
wait  a  minute !" 

Her  feminine  tones  being  per- 
fectly inaudible  to  the  man  behind, 
the  cab  kept  on. 

"Stop,  Mr.  Driver !"  she  cried, 
shrilly,  turning  in  her  seat  to  beat 
the  back  of  the  hansom  vigorously 
with  both  fists.  "Be  you  deef?  I 
demand  to  be  let  out !  Stop  me,  I 
say!" 

The  cabman,  hearing  at  last, 
jerked  his  horse  to  the  sidewalk  and 
swung  down. 

"What's  the  trouble — now?"  he 
asked,  rather  sharply.  Mrs.  Guptil 
neither  saw  nor  heard  as  she 
brushed  him  aside  and  confronted 
a  stout  lady  on  the  sidewalk.  Two 
seconds  later  she  turned  back  with 
her  face  wreathed  in  smiles. 

"It's  a  Bee!"  she  explained, 
breathlessly.  "I  told  her  by  the 
club  colors — gold  an'  black !  She's 
got  a  bow  on  jest  like  mine,  an' 
she's  goin'  to  the  convention,  so  I'm 
all  right  now,  Mr.  Driver !  You  tell 
Mr.  Brixton  thet — why,  he's  gone !" 
she  cried  in  real  disappointment.  "I 
wanted  to  send  word,  to — wal', 
never  mind !  What  did  you  say 
your  name  was?" 

"It's  Mullen— Mrs.  Betsy  Mullen. 
I've  come  forty  miles  to  Minister 
Purdy's  convention  an' — " 


"There!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Guptil, 
stopping  short.  "If  thet  ain't  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  thet  ever 
was!" 

"What?  Where?"  inquired  her 
new  acquaintance,  trying  unsuc- 
cessfully to  look  in  all  directions  at 
once. 

"Why,  to  think  thet  name 
slipped  me !  I  couldn't  tell  the 
driver  where  I  wanted  to  go,  to  save 
my  life !" 

"Where  was  you  goin',  then?" 

"We  were  jest  huntin'  for  the 
Bees.  I  tell  you  I  was  tickled  when 
I  see  your  bow!  Says  I,  there's  a 
sister  worker  thet  can  take  me  right 
there !  My !  It  must  be  nice  to 
know  your  way  in  all  this  crowd !" 
she  finished  admiringly. 

"Yes,  I— yes,"  agreed  Mrs.  Mul- 
len. 

"Which  way  do  we — wal'  for  the 
land's  sake!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Guptil 
with  another  sudden  stop.  "I  had 
s'picions  all  along  an'  now  they're 
more !  Thet  carriage  driver  wasn't 
takin'  me  to  the  church  at  all — he 
was  headed  jest  opposite  to  where 
you're  goin' !" 

"So  he  was !"  said  Mrs.  Mullen, 
slowly.  "But  he  would  hev  landed 
you  all  right,  I  guess.  I  jest  come 
down  this  street  to  git  some  dinner 
'fore  I  went  into  the  convention." 

"My  sars !  You  do  know  all  the 
crooks  an'  turns,  don't  yer !  Wal', 
I  guess  'tis  time  for  a  meal.  Is  there 
an  economical  eatin'  place  near 
here?"   she   inquired,   deferentially. 

Mrs.  Mullen  peered  down  the 
street  and  her  dim  eyes  fell  on  a 
glittering  window  in  the  next  block. 

"Land,  yes !"  she  cried,  carelessly. 
"Come  along  o'  me !" 

With  much  dignity  the  two  el- 
derly  pilgrims    directed   their   steps 
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down  the  street,  entering"  the  place 
with  tightly  grasped  satchels  and 
bobbing  bonnet  roses,  and  advanc- 
ing down  a  lon°"  room  lined  with 
counters  and  astonished  men. 

"We'll  keep  on  to  the  ladies1 
eatin'  room,"  whispered  Mrs.  Mul- 
len, stiffly.  "It's  through  thet  door 
at  the  back,  I  guess." 

"Ain't  it  awful  musty  smellin' ?" 
returned  Mrs.  Guptil,  snuffing  care- 
fully. "I'll  bet  three  cookies  thet 
tain't  been  aired  for  a  month  an' 
I've  a  great  mind — " 

"Come  this  way,  please !"  inter- 
rupted a  white-aproned  man,  bar- 
ring their  progress. 

"He's  goin'  to  'scort  us  in !"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Mullen.  "Those  city 
folks  are  reel  perlite.  Come,  sister 
Guptil,  he  wants  us  to  come." 

With  heads  held  higher  than 
ever,  they  followed  through  a  queer 
little  back  room,  a  hall  that  was 
cramped  and  odorous,  and  found 
themselves — on   the   sidewalk  ! 

"Sorry  we  can't  entertain  you, 
ladies,"  said  their  guide.  "But  our 
license  allows  us  to  sell  to  men  only. 
You  can  get  all  you  want  at  Fla- 
herty's— just  down  this  alley.  Good 
day,  Madams!" 

Two  puzzled  women  stared  at  the 
closed  door  and  then  at  each  other, 
the  man's  words,  quick  and  strange, 
had  been  almost   unintelligible. 

"What  in  time's  the  matter  with 
thet  fellar?"  demanded  Mrs.  Guptil. 
"What  in  the  world  was  he  talkin' 
about?  Where's  the  ladies'  dinin' 
room  an'  what — O— Oh  ! — E— Eh  ! 
—O—O—O—O—oh !"  she  cried, 
ending  with  a  scream. 

"What  is  it?  What?  Be  you 
sick— or  hurt?  What?  Can't  you 
speak?"  demanded  Mrs.  Mullen, 
shaking    her    companion's   arm    vig- 


orously. Mrs.  Guptil  couldn't,  but 
she  pointed  a  trembling  forefinger 
at  some  big  flaring  letters. 

THIS  SALOON  WILL  BE 
CLOSED  ON  THE  HOLIDAY. 
LAY  IN  YOUR  STOCK  NOW! 
CASEY'S  COCKTAILS— THE 
FINEST  EVER! 

Across  the  street  were  a  few  trees 
and  a  little  trodden  grass — one  of 
the  city's  breath-spots — and  to  this 
the  two  women  hurried.  Not  until 
they  were  seated  on  a  well-worn 
settee  did  either  speak,  then  Mrs. 
Guptil     expressed     herself    frankly. 

"An'  it's  tumble — tumble,"  she 
wailed,  accusingly,  "to  hev  to  al- 
ways remember  thet  I,  Sophronia 
Guptil,  hev  been  inside  a  rum 
shop !" 

"Wal',  s'posin'  you  hev !"  retorted 
Mrs.  Mullen,  irritably.  "  'Twas 
only  a  mistake — tain't  likely  you'll 
ever  go  agin !"  Suddenly  she  burst 
into  nervous  tears.  "Oh,  I'm  a 
wicked  woman !"  she  cried.  "I'm 
awful  wicked!  But  I'm  punished! 
I  was  in  there  too — an'  besides  thet 

I—" 

"There,  there !"  soothed  Mrs. 
Gupil,  her  resentment  dying,  T 
don't  see  nothin'  wicked  about  it — 
'twas  a  mistake  jest  as  you  say. 
The  folks  you  knew  must  hev 
moved  sudden — there,  I  b'lieve  I 
hev  got  my  white  bow  in  my 
satchel  after  all !"  she  exclaimed, 
beginning  a  hurried  search.  "Yes, 
here  'tis!  P'raps  I'd  better  pin  it 
on — it'll  look  better  when  we  go 
back  by  that — place — don't  you 
think  so?" 

Mrs.  Mullen  sat  bolt  upright  and 
her  lip  quivered  childishly. 

"It'll  look  as  if  you  was  a  white 
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ribboner  an'  I  wasn't !"  she  observed 
in  an  injured  tone. 

"Why,  the  idea  !  How  you  talk  !" 
Mrs.  Guptil's  fingers  pinned  and 
unpinned  the  bow  uncertainly.  It 
was  much  too  small  to  divide,  and 
she  looked  at  it  hesitatingly. 

"Wal',  'twill  only  serve  me  right 
to  be  took  for  a  drinker !"  went  on 
Mrs.  Mullen,  dolefully.  "After  all 
my  wickedness — " 

"There,  there,"  soothed  Mrs. 
Guptil,  again.  "You  hain't  done 
nothin'  wicked,  I  keep  tellin'  you ! 
Let's  go  somewhere  an'  get  suthin' 
to  eat  now." 

"I — I  don't  b'lieve  I  want  any — 
any  dinner,"  objected  her  compan- 
ion, looking  helplessly  around. 

"Stuff!  Yes,  you  do  too!  I'll  pin 
this  white  bow  right  on  there — so ! 
You  can  wear  it  an'  welcome,  if 
you're  'fraid  folks  will  think  you're 
what  you  ain't !" 

Mrs.  Mullen's  wrinkled  face  went 
red,  then  white. 

"Take  it  off— take  it  off!  I  am 
what  I  ain't!"  she  blurted,  hysteri- 
cally. "I've  deceived  all  along!  I 
never  was  here  before  in  my  life — I 
don't  know  one  street  from  another 
—I— I'm    lost!!" 

Mrs.  Guptil  stared,  incredulous 
and  speechless. 

"I — I  was  lost  when  you  fust  saw 
me!"  gasped  Mrs.  Mullen.  "I've 
been  lost  ever  since  I  set  foot  in  this 
wicked  place  !  An'  now — now  we're 
both  lost ! !"  Mrs.  Guptil  continued 
to  stare. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that!" 
cried  Mrs.  Mullen,  with  childish 
fright.  "I  know  I'm  wicked — I  told 
you  so !  But  I'm  gettin'  punished 
for  it!  Can't  you  say  suthin'?"  she 
begged  miserably. 

"Forty-eight,     forty-nine,     fifty !" 


droned  Mrs.  Guptil.  "When  any- 
thing exasperates  me  more'n  com- 
mon, I  always  count  thct  many  slow 
'fore  I  speak — it's  best,  I've  found! 
Now  what  made  you  do  it?" 

"Y — you !"  faltered  her  compan- 
ion. "You  praised  me  for  knowin' 
the  way  'til  I  didn't  dast  to  tell  I 
didn't!     An'  I  thought  I  could — " 

"Wal',  my  pewter!"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Guptil,  provoked  to  strong 
language.  "Of  all  the — never  mind, 
I'll  count !"  When  she  finished,  she 
took  up  her  satchel  deliberately. 
"W>e  won't  say  no  more  about  it," 
she  announced  calmly.  "We'll  get 
a  bite  to  eat  an'  then  hurry  to  the 
convention  or  we  won't  get  there 
to-day !" 

Mrs.  Mullen  refused  to  budge. 
Her  recent  experience  in  strange 
streets  had  shaken  her  nerves 
rudely.  Insisting  that  she  was  not 
hungry,  she  flatly  declined  to  hunt 
further  for  food,  so  Mrs.  Guptil 
started  alone. 

When  she  returned,  it  was  with  a 
generous  amount  of  sandwiches  and 
fruit.  After  some  urging,  Mrs. 
Mullen  dispatched  six  sandwiches 
and  three  bananas — for  which  she 
did  not  offer  to  pay.  More  urging 
was  required  to  move  her  from  the 
settee,  but  finally  the  elderly  couple 
marched  along.  They  walked  and 
walked,  inquiring  from  men,  women 
and  children,  at  last  a  blue-uni- 
formed officer  put  them  on  the 
front  seat  of  a  street  car  with  the 
strict  injunction  not  to  stir  until  the 
conductor  told  them  to. 

It  was  a  three  mile  ride  and  che 
united  efforts  of  the  conductor,  mot- 
orman  and  passengers,  were  hardly 
equal  to  keeping  them  aboard  so 
long,  but  eventually  they  were  as- 
sisted to  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
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Eighth  street  church — for  which 
the  cabman  had  started  when  Mrs. 
Guptil  was  lured  from  the  vehicle 
by  a  Bee  ribbon. 

They  found  the  place  filled  with 
women,  all  chattering"  about  the  ex- 
ercises which  had  just  ended.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Purdy  came  forward  to 
greet  them  and  they  found  that 
Caleb  Guptil  had  not  used  his  sec- 
ond postage  stamp,  nevertheless, 
the  minister  welcomed  Mrs.  Guptil 
warmly,  urging  her  to  be  his  wife's 
guest. 

An  hour  later,  eight  visiting  Bees 
sat  down  to  an  early  supper  in  the 
minister's    comfortable  home. 

"I  made  tea  for  this  meal,"  said 
Mrs.  Purdy,  brightly,  "because  it 
seems  to  be  everybody's  supper 
beverage." 

"Wal',  I  never  drink  it !"  observed 
Mrs.  Mullen,  in  her  habitually  in- 
jured tone.  "I  alius  take  coffee 
every  single  meal." 

Mrs.  Purdy,  with  cheeks  pink 
from  extra  exertions,  smiled  pleas- 
antly. 

"You  shall  have  it  in  no  time !" 
she  promised.  "Anyone  else  prefer 
coffee?  No?  Well,  please  begin 
your  suppers  and  not  wait  for  me. 
And  help  yourselves  to  everything, 
for  Mr.  Purdy  may  forget  to.  And 
be  sure  there  is  plenty  more  of 
everything  in  the  pantry." 

Every  Working  Bee  except  Mrs. 
Mullen  began  at  once.  She  sat 
stiffly  erect,  touching  neither  the 
back  of  her  chair  nor  the  table. 
Everybody  urged  her  to  cat,  but  she 
declined  positively,  informing  them 
repeatedly  that  she  could  not  cat  a 
mouthfu]  without  her  coffee.  It 
soon  came;  a  fragrant  draught,  in 
the  most  delicate  of  china  cups. 
Mrs.   Mullen  took  one  look. 


"Hev  you  got  a  clean  cup  an' 
saucer?"  she  asked.  "A  little  big- 
ger cup  than  thet?" 

"Why,  yes,  of  course!"  replied 
the  astonished  minister's  wife. 
''What  do  you — " 

"There's  one  on  the  sideboard, 
now,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Mullen. 
"If  somebody'll  hand  it,  I'll  show 
you  how  to  make  coffee — coffee  thet 
is  right !" 

Getting  the  cup,  she  called  for 
hot  water  and  an  extra  spoon  ;  then 
amid  interested  silence,  took  one 
spoonful  of  the  clear  brown  bever- 
age and  put  it  into  the  second  cup, 
filling  it  half  full  of  hot  wa.er;  an- 
other spoonful  of  coffee  followed, 
then  more  hot  water  filled  the  cup. 

"There  !"  she  said  with  much  sat- 
isfaction. "When  it's  made  jest  so 
— it's  puffect !" 

A  chorus  of  astonished  questions 
came  from  all  sides. 

"Two  spoonfuls  of  coffee  to  a  cup 
is  enough  for  anybody !"  maintained 
Mrs.  Mullen.  "Any  more  flies  to 
my  head,  an'  I  guess  it  does  to 
everybody's !  An'  as  for  tea,"  she 
declared  with  blunt  emphasis.  "I've 
heerd  thet  there  ain't  so — very — 
much  difference  'tween  tea  an' 
liquor  drunkards !" 

"Mrs.  Mullen,  do  you  take  one 
lump  or  two?"  inquired  Mr.  Purdy, 
breaking  the  awkward  silence  that 
settled  pall-like. 

"Four,"  mumbled  the  lady  ad- 
dressed, with  her  mouth  full  of  cold 
chicken. 

When  the  meal  was  over  and 
cleared  away,  Mrs.  Guptil  dis- 
covered that  she  had  never  been  so 
tired  in  her  life.  Confessing  the 
fact  to  Mrs.  Purdy,  she  was  urged 
to  go  to  bed  for  a  long  night's 
rest    instead    of    accompanying    the 
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others  to  the  evening  session  of  the 
Bees. 

"Then  you  can  really  enjoy  the 
club  meetings  to-morrow,"  sug- 
gested the  minister's  wife,  sympa- 
thetically. "We  are  a  little  short 
of  room,  so  I  shall  be  obliged  to  put 
you  in  with  Mrs.  Mullen — hope  you 
won't  mind?  It  is  the  first  door  on 
your  left — go  right  up.  You  will 
find  your  friend  there  already,  I 
think — she  asked  to  go  when  she 
finished  supper.  Now  get  well 
rested!  Good  night,  and  pleasant 
dreams !" 

Mrs.  Guptil  found  her  bedfellow 
beneath  the  quilts,  snoring  audibly. 
Making  her  own  preparations  for 
the  night  as  quietly  and  quickly  as 
possible,  she  turned  off  the  gas, 
opened  both  windows,  and  crept 
into  bed  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  of 
satisfaction.  Mrs.  Mullen  awoke 
with  a  shrieking  snore,  clutching 
her  companion  tightly. 

"Them  lights  hev  gone  out ! 
Somebody's  blowed  'em !"  She 
cried  frantically.  "Hurry,  or  we'll 
be  gastocated  !" 

"Nobody  hain't — why,  'twas  me ! 
But  I  didn't  blow  'em  !"  cried  Mrs. 
Guptil,  bewildered  by  the  sudden 
attack.  "Don't  you  s'pose  I  know 
better'n  thet?  An'  the  windows  are 
all  wide  open  anyway !  I  guess  I 
scared  you  comin'  in  so  quiet 
an'—" 

"Oh!  O-h!  O-o-h!"  screamed 
Mrs.  Mullin,  her  voice  partly  muf- 
fled by  bed  clothes  pulled  over  her 
head. 

"What  ails  you?  What's  the 
matter?"  demanded  Mrs.  Guptil. 
Moans  and  groans  continuing,  she 
became  frightened  enough  to  drag 
the  quilts  firmly  back. 

"Don't!      The    windows!"    ejacu- 


lated Mrs.  Mullin.  "Shet  'em  quick 
— if  you  don't  want  me  to  get  my 
never-get-over !" 

Mrs.  Guptil  released  her  hold  in 
sheer  amazement — and  deliberate- 
ly lay  down.  "You  don't  want  to 
sleep  with  the  windows  down  tight, 
— tain't  healthy,"   she  said,  quietly. 

"I  do !  I  ain't  never  slept  with 
a  window  open  in  my  life,  an'  I'm 
healthy  enough !"  insisted  Mrs. 
Mullen.  "An'  I  couldn't  sleep  in 
the  dark,  no  way !  Will  you  please 
shet  the  windows  so  I  can  git  up 
an'  light  them  three  gas  prongs?" 

"I  was  told  only  yesterday,"  she 
grumbled  on,  as  she  received  no 
answer,  "that  gas  ain't  never  safe 
when  tain't  lighted !  The  pipes  are 
likely  to  bust  at  any  minnit — so 
we've  got  to  light  'em  !" 

Mrs.  Guptil,  tired  and  sleepy, 
spoke  with  stern  emphasis. 

"Never  yet,  hev  I  slept  in  an  air 
tight  room  with  lights  burnin',  anv 
I  ain't  goin'  to  begin  tonight !  Keep 
still,  now,  so  we  can  get  some 
rest.     Good-night." 

There  was  silence  just  long 
enough  to  make  Mrs.  Guptil  repent 
her  irritability :  then  her  companion 
sneezed.  Two  minutes  later  she 
sneezed   again. 

"Yes,  I  am  gettin'  cold,"  she  quav- 
ered, "but  never  mind !  Nobody 
cares !  We've  all  got  to  be  boxed 
sooner  or  later — I  guess  'twon't 
make  much  difference  just  when ! 
Cher-choo !      Cher^ch-o-oo ! 

Mrs.  Guptil  turned  over  impa- 
tiently. 

"If  you  feel  so  bad  as  thet,  you 
can  close  'em!  But  if  you  hev 
your  way  'bout  the  windows,  I  shall 
hev  mine  'bout  the  gas !  Thet 
ain't    more'n    fair,    is    it?" 

Mrs.   Mullen  climbed  out  of  bed, 
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shut  and  locked  both  windows 
tightly,    before    she    replied. 

"If  you  think  it's  right  to  make 
me  stay  in  the  dark  an'  danger," 
she  said  meekly,  "I'll  try  to  stand 
it — but  I  know  I  shan't  sleep  a 
wink!      Hark!!    what   was   thet?" 

Mrs.  Guptil  sought  refuge  in  sil- 
ence and  finally  her  timid  companion 
found  her  way  back  to  bed — only 
to  toss  and  turn,  sit  up  or  nudge 
violently  at  frequent  imaginary 
sounds. 

"Wal',  I  summy !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Guptil  at  last  in  desperation. 
"If  you  was  one  of  my  children, 
Mrs.  Mullen,  I'd  trounce  you  well ! 
I  ain't  sure  but  what  you  need  it 
more  as  'tis !  How  d'you  s'pose 
we're  goin'  to  rest  any?  Won't 
you    keep    still — an'    sleep?" 

"I  can't — in  the  dark !"  was  the 
faint  reply.  "I  tried,  but  I  really 
couldn't!" 

"Will   you    if   there's    a   light?" 

"Yes,    o'course    I — " 

"Then  light  the  gas,  and  don't 
move  or  speak  ag'in  tonight!"  cried 
the  weary  woman,  losing  all  pa- 
tience. 

After  Mrs.  Mullen  had  once  more 
climbed  forth  and  lighted  all  three 
gas  jets,  she  remained  motionless 
for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  and  Mrs. 
Guptil  dozed  off — only  to  be  almost 
immediately  awakened  by  the  open- 
ing  and   shutting  of  drawers. 

"What's— what's  the  matter 
now?"  she  inquired  sleepily. 
"What  you  lookin'  for?" 

"My  pocket  book,"  mumbled 
Mrs.  Mullen,  now  minus  teeth. 

"Pocket  book!  Why,  you  can't 
want  it  'fore  mornin'!" 

"Yes,  I  kin  too!  I  was  wonderin' 
if  I  didn't  bring  the  key  to  the  red 
hen  house.    If  I  did,  Cyrus'll  hev  to 


climb  in  an'  out  the  windows  every 
time  he — " 

"But  what  you  lookin'  in  Mrs. 
Purdy's  bureau  for?"  questioned 
Mrs.  Guptil,  becoming  wider  awake. 
"Your  things  ain't  in  there  !" 

Mrs.  Mullen  turned  to  stare  with 
toothless  dignity. 

"They  be  too !"  she  insisted. 
"You  needn't  think  I'm  pokin' 
round  in  her  things !  I  ast  her  to 
take  every  one  on  'em  out  right  af  Ler 
supper,  so's  I  could  unpack  my  grip. 
It's  makes  it  so  much  more  home- 
like thet  I  alius  think  it's  best,  even 
for  two  nights !" 

Slowly,  laboriously,  Mrs.  Guptil 
sat  up. 

"You  get  straight  back  into  this 
bed  an'  stay  here,  Betsy  Mullen !" 
she  commanded  in  an  awful  voice. 
"It  must  be  long  past  midnight,  an' 
neither  of  us  hain't  slept  none  to 
speak  of!  You  mind,  now,  or  I'll — 
My  sars !  Why,  I'm  dreadful  ex- 
asperated— one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six — " 

Mrs.  Mullen  obeyed  in  rather  sul- 
len silence,  and  before  long  began 
to  repeat  her  nose  solos ;  but  by 
the  time  Mrs.  Guptil  had  finished 
counting,  she  found  that  her  former 
desire  to  sleep  had  fled — it  was  her 
turn  to  be  restless. 

The  closed  room  grew  so  increas- 
ingly warm  that  at  times  she  felt 
stifled.  When  her  companion's 
snores  were  literally  shaking  the 
house,  she  slipped  softly  out  of  bed 
and  attempted  to  open  a  window 
wide  enough  for  one  breath  of  fresh 
air.  It  was  no  use.  Mrs.  Mullen's 
music  ceased  instantly  and  she  sat 
up  with  strenuous  objections.  After- 
ward Mrs.  Guptil  tried  opening  the 
door  of  the  spacious  closet,  but  her 
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bedfellow    heard     by     instinct     and 
awoke  to  complain  of  draughts. 

By  morning,  Mrs.  Guptil  was  a 
wide-eyed  physical  wreck,  with  such 
a  splitting  headache  that  she  could 
eat  no  breakfast.  When  the  other 
visitors  started  out  to  see  the  city 
for  an  hour  before  the  morning  ses- 
sion of  the  Busy  Working  Bees,  she 
followed,  miserable  enough,  with 
the  loquacious  Mrs.  Mullen  trudg- 
ing at  her  side.  In  a  souvenir  store, 
that  lady  became  so  deeply  mter- 
ested  in  some  gaudy  postals  that  all 
except  Mrs.  Guptil  started  on.  She 
waited  dutifully;  waited  until  her 
patience  was  exhausted.  Turning 
toward  the  postal  counter  with  the 
intention  of  telling  Mrs.  Mullen  that 
she  could  not,  and  would  not  stay 
longer,  she  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  cause  of  all  her  troubles 
was  not  there — nor  in  the  store. 
Thoroughly  alarmed,  she  hurried 
out — and  *  espied  her  sister  Bee 
plodding  down  the  street  a  block 
away. 

"Wal',  my  sars !"  she  murmured 
in  disgust.  "If  thet  don't  beat  all, 
after  my  waitin'  for  her !  An  how 
she  ever  got  out  'thout  my  seem' 
her  is  more'n  I  can  tell !" 

Excited,  weary  and  nervous, 
weighed  down  by  her  big,  unneces- 
sary satchel,  Mrs.  Guptil  became  so 
breathless  that  she  gained  but  little 
on  the  object  of  her  pursuit  until 
she  saw  Mrs.  Mullen  enter  the  big 
doors  of  a  department  store.  When 
she  reached  the  entrance  she  stood 
and  waited  again — this  time  a  full 
half-hour !  Afraid  of  being  late  for 
the  convention  and  disliking  to  go 
there  alone,  she  finally  plunged 
among  the  mass  of  shoppers  inside 
and  began  a  bewildered  and  fruitless 
search  in  every  aisle. 


Suddenly  a  stern-faced  man  took 
her  arm  and  led  her  resolutely  to  a 
small  room  in  the  rear  where  there 
were  more  men  with  severe  faces, 
who  asked  her  strange  questions. 

"I  guess  I  don't  jest  foller  you," 
said  the  puzzled  woman.  "I  d'know 
what  you  mean !  I  come  in  this 
place  after  Mrs.  Mullen  'cause  I 
wanted  to  git  to  the  convention 
soon  as  I  could.  I  thought  the  ad- 
mission was  free.  Hed  I  oughter 
hed  a  ticket?" 

"Does  it  well,  doesn't  she?"  re- 
marked the  man  who  had  brought 
her  in.  "It  is  no  use,  old  lady — ■ 
we're  on  !  Your  description  arrived 
at  least  two  weeks  before  you  did ! 
Miss  Milton  will  attend  to  you,"  he 
added,  touching  a  bell. 

Five  minutes  later,  Mrs,  Guptil 
was  in  a  smaller  room  with  a 
woman  who  insisted  on  thoroughly 
ransacking  her  satchel. 

"Wal',"  said  Mrs.  Guptil,  watch- 
ing the  performance  in  perplexity, 
"I  must  say  thet  this  is  the  queer- 
est— what  in  the  world  makes  you 
want  to  peek  in  my  grip,  anyway?" 

"Say,  but  you  are  a  peach !" 
laughed  the  woman,  admiringly. 
As  she  glanced  up,  however,  her 
manner  changed.  "The  charge  is 
shop-lifting,"  she  said. 

"Shop-lifting?"  cried  Mrs.  Guptil, 
repeating  the  unfamiliar  word. 
"Why,  thet  means  thet — " 

"If  you  are  rich,  you  are  a  klep- 
tomaniac ;  if  you  are  poor,  you're 
— a  thief!"  volunteered  the  woman, 
closing  the  bag  with  a  snap.  "Noth- 
ing in  there !  Now  I  will  search 
your  person." 

"Me?  Me!  You  think  thet  I— 
Sophronia  Guptil — am  a  thief?" 
Now  fully  comprehending  the 
whole     affair,     her     ample     breast 


So 
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heaved  and  her  tired  eyes  flashed 
indignation.  "Yon  search !"  she 
panted.  "Search  me  from  1113-  head 
to  my  heels  !  I  defy  yon  or  anybody 
else  to  lind  anything  thet  ain't 
mine!  Me — a  thief!  Me — -who 
wouldn't  steal  a  piece  o'  cracked 
corn  from  a  chicken  !     Yon  search  !" 

The  woman  did  so  in  the  most 
thorongh  way  known  in  department 
stores !  Then  there  were  many 
apologies  from  all  concerned  and 
the  offer  of  a  carriage  to  convey  the 
victim  to  the  Busy  Working  Bees. 
Sadly  and  wearily  she  refused  it; 
she  had  no  desire  left  for  anything 
but  home.  So  a  clerk  rode  with  her 
to  the  station  and  left  her  on  board 
a  train  that  was  being  made  up. 

Clasping  her  pnecious  satchel 
tightly,  she  put  her  throbbing-  head 
back  and  closed  her  tired  eyes.  Her 
mind  was  a  muddle,  through  which 
puffing    steam    and    clanging    bells 


sounded  pleasantly,  for  they  meant 
"home."  The  whistle's  warning 
shriek  made  her  sit  up  nervously,, 
however — and  she  saw,  toddling  ex- 
citedly toward  the  open  car  win- 
dow, the  cause  of  all  her  tribulations 
—the  lost  Mrs.   Betsy   Mullen! 

"Here  you  be,  at  last !"  she  cried. 
"I  thought  you  was  lost !  Em  look- 
in'  for  City  hall.  Some  little  child- 
ren told  me  this  was  it,  but  tain't  f 
Why,  what  you  doin'  in  thet  car, 
sister  Guptil?  You  ain't  goin5" 
home?  Why,  we  hain't  been  to  a 
single  Bee  session  yet !"  she  pro- 
tested, puffing  breathlessly  along- 
side as  the  wheels  began  to  move. 
"An'  my  soul  an'  stars ! — I  shell  be 
scared  to  death  to  sleep  alone — " 

The  train  pulled  away  and  Mrs. 
Guptil  addressed  the  back  of  the 
next  seat  in  an  undertone. 

"I  b'lieve  Ed  hed  to  counted  'fore 
I  answered  her!"  she  said,  solemnly. 


The  Little  Gray  Owl 

By    Cora    A.    Matson    Dolson 

In  our  tree  is  a  little  gray  owl  that  I  know 

And  all  through  night,  he  cries,  Wo!   Wo!   Wo! 

And  the  noise  that  he  makes  is  enough  to  scare 

A  mouse,  or  a  toad,  to  some  deep-down  lair, 

And  to  make  the  chicks,  the  wee  down-covered  things 

Afraid  to  stir  under  mother-hen's  wings. 


But  the  little  gray  owl,  on  the  limb  up  high, 

Is  only  reciting  his  thoughts  to  the  sky; 

For  he  thinks  that  the  moon,  and  himself,  and  each 

star, 
The  wisest,  of  all,  in  this  great  world  are, 
Since  no  one  at  all,  in  this  big  world,  but  they, 
Know  day  is  the  night,  and  that  night  is  the  day. 
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By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold 
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The  Education  of  Girls 

THE  education  of  the  daughter 
of  the  house  gives  rise  to 
many  vexed  and  ever-recur- 
ring questions.  Concerning  her 
brother  our  minds  are  somewhat 
at  ease.  The  machinery  of  school 
and  college  is  adapted  in  general 
to  meet  his  needs.  If  he  pur- 
poses to  be  a  lawyer,  a  minister,  or 
a  physician,  the  coast  is  clear.  If 
he  has  ambition  to  become  a  civil 
engineer  or  an  electrician,  his  path- 
way is  open.  If  he  hopes  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  the  business  world 
he  has  countless  opportunities  both 
for  instruction  and  for  apprentice- 
ship. But  such  is  not  the  case  with 
his  sister.  While  she  may  achieve 
greatness  in  any  of  these  fields  by 
virtue  of  superior  talent  or  excep- 
tional opportunity,  the  machinery  of 
education  has  not  been  adapted  to 
her  needs  and  she  works  against  ob- 
stacles in  preparing  for  her  future. 
In  school  and  college  she  follows 
the  path  which  has  been  marked 
out  for  her  brother.  Experiment 
has  sufficiently  proved  that  she  is 
able  to  master  intelligently  the 
tasks  which  are  set  before  him.  She 
may  preach  if  she  chooses,  she  may 


practice  if  she  will,  she  may  enter 
the  field  of  business ;  for  all  these 
her  complete  right  has  been  con- 
ceded. Nevertheless,  it  has  not  yet 
been  proved  that  education  for  these 
purposes  is  well  adapted  to  her 
needs,  nor  that  the  schooling  which 
is  possible  for  her  under  present 
conditions  provides  for  her  the  ideal 
training. 

It  is  agreed  that  there  must  be  a 
common  training  which  is  desirable 
for  boy  and  girl  alike.  Brother  and 
sister,  husband  and  wife  may  read 
the  same  books  with  enjoyment  and 
appreciation,  listen  to  the  same  con- 
cert, admire  the  same  picture,  de- 
light in  the  common  endeavor  for 
the  advancement  of  their  race.  They 
may  share  with  equal  interest  in  the 
same  business,  perhaps,  and  they 
may  profit  together  under  the  same 
instruction.  This  is  true  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  It  does  not  follow  that 
in  all  ages  and  under  all  conditions 
their  instruction  should  be  identical 
and  their  immediate  purposes  with- 
out differentiation.  Exactly  as 
their  personal  tastes  and  interests 
may  differ  in  their  daily  life,  so  their 
definite  preparation  for  their  differ- 
ing fields  of  activity  should  be  de- 
termined   by    the    demands    of    that 
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held  and  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  the  type  which  we  are  seek- 
ing- to  develope. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education 
the  interest  has  been  centered  in  the 
past,  first,  upon  securing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  education,  and  sec- 
ond, upon  proving  that  women 
could  profit  by  it  as  well  as  their 
brothers.  Colleges  are  now  open 
to  women  throughout  the  country. 
They  may  pursue  their  studies  in  a 
college  for  women  or,  as  in  the 
West,  they  may  proceed  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  university 
in  the  same  classes  with  their  broth1 
ers.  The  right  having  been  estab- 
lished and  their  ability  having  been 
clearly  determined,  the  imperative 
question  of  to-day  is  not  whether 
they  should  be  educated,  but  what 
type  of  education  is  best  suited  to 
develope  them  in  the  wisest  way. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
question  concerning  education 
which  is  emphatically  appealing  to 
us  for  decision. 

In  the  early  attempts  to  secure 
education  for  woman  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prove  or  to  imply  that  her 
life  in  the  home  was  restricted  and 
that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  es- 
cape from  its  bondage.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  this  plea  should  be  over 
emphasized  and  that  the  tendency 
to  distort  the  argument  should 
steadily  increase.  Therefore,  the 
popular  mind  expects  the  educated 
woman  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the  de- 
mands of  home  life.  It  is  surprised 
if  she  is  familiar  with  and  is  pre- 
pared for  its  responsibilities.  "Why 
are  you  sending  your  daughter  to 
college?  I  thought  she  was  engaged 
to  be  married  !"  "Why  are  you  buy- 
ing those  books,  Kate?  Get  some 
table  linen  for  your  housekeeping  in- 


stead." Such  comments  and  ques- 
tions, frequently  repeated,  indicate 
the  separation  between  the  thought 
of  home-making  and  home-keeping 
and  the  ideals  of  education. 

Furthermore,  it  is  doubtless  the 
truth  that  the  tendency  toward 
"emancipation,"  so-called,  has  led 
to  the  withdrawal  from  common  re- 
sponsibilities and  burdens.  The 
woman  who  earns  her  own  living 
easily  provides  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  is  free  to  work,  to  read,  to 
study,  to  travel,  to  enjoy  herself,  and 
she  naturally  shrinks  from  assum- 
ing cares  and  responsibilities  which 
will  limit  this  freedom.  The 
thought  of  personal  restriction  has 
become  irksome  and  anything  ap- 
proaching limitation  or  confinement 
is  to  be  avoided.  She  becomes  ac- 
customed to  free  and  generous  ex- 
penditure, unquestioned.  She  comes 
and  goes  without  consulting  the 
convenience  of  others  and  she  is 
loath  to  yield  this  privilege.  This 
kind  of  freedom  has  been  considered 
so  desirable  that  the  life  of  the  home 
as  opposed  to  it  has  been  pushed 
out  of  clear  perspective  and  the  nor- 
mal life  of  women  has  not  been 
honestly  and  fairly  considered. 

There  are  signs  of  a  reaction  in 
our  thought  concerning  this  prob- 
lem. In  the  endeavor  to  secure 
finer  and  more  generous  conditions 
for  society,  in  any  attempt  to  serve 
the  public  welfare,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  truth  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  depends 
largely  upon  his  environment  in 
the  home.  If  every  home  in  the 
community  were  wisely  adminis- 
tered and  well  maintained  we  should 
advance  rapidly  in  paths  of  peace. 
This  problem  is  more  pressing  than 
that  of  the  navy  or  the  tariff  and  is 
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better  worth  our  common  consider- 
ation. 

When  we  look  upon  the  home  in 
this  light  it  seems  imperative  that 
those  who  administer  and  maintain 
it  should  recognize  their  opportun- 
ity and  their  privilege.  They  should 
at  least  concede  a  part  of  the  time 
given  to  their  education  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  factors  which 
govern  its  welfare  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  its  best  and  wisest  admin- 
istration. Without  undue  senti- 
mentality and  without  a  weak 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  tradi- 
tion, we  may  yet  fairly  insist  that 
the  education  of  women  should  in- 
clude definite  preparation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  home  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  relation  of 
the  home  to  the  common  good.  The 
fact  that  some  women  may  not  pre- 
side over  homes  of  their  own  does 
not  in  the  least  alter  the  general 
question  nor  warrant  us  in  exclud- 
ing from  the  education  of  women  a 
consideration  of  the  work  which  is 
to  be  their  greatest  and  most  sacred 
responsibility. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  mar- 
riages are  delayed,  that  the  thought 
of  individual  homes  is  abandoned 
and  that  many  homes  are  given  up 
after  a  brief  experiment  because  the 
home  makers  have  not  studied  their 
art,  and  have  not  learned  how  ex- 
penditure can  be  adjusted  to  in- 
come, how  non-essentials  can  be 
made  subordinate  to  the  essentials, 
and  how  the  complex  life  of  the 
family  may  be  so  administered  that 
each  member  may  get  the  best  out 
of  every  day.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  problem  know  that 
the  failures  are  due  largely  to  igno- 
rance and  inefficiency.  If  women 
are   to   accept   such   responsibilities, 


they  certainly  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  them  wisely.  Tt  is  idle  for 
us  to  assume  that  the  average  girl 
is  well  prepared  to  meet  them  under 
existing  conditions  of  life  and 
schemes  of  education.  How  can 
progress  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion? 

Something  has  been  conceded  by 
accepting  in  our  public  schools 
courses  of  study  in  household  arts 
which  balance  the  courses  in  manu- 
ual  training  provided  for  the  boys. 
This,  at  least,  indicates  that  we  ex- 
pect our  daughters  to  be  intelli- 
gently familiar  with  the  necessary 
processes  which  go  on  in  our  homes. 
This  instruction,  however,  is  spo- 
radic and  infrequent.  It  is  not  re- 
quired for  entrance  to  high  school 
or  college  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
considered  essential  to  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. The  physician  spends  four 
years  after  graduation  from  college 
in  professional  study  and  he  serves 
two  or  three  years  more  in  hospitals 
at  home  or  abroad  before  he  enters 
upon  his  practice.  The  lawyer  adds 
three  years  of  professional  training 
to  his  undergraduate  course.  The 
teacher  follows  a  prolonged  course 
of  normal  training.  The  business 
man  serves  a  long  apprenticeship. 
But  the  home  keeper  steps  lightly 
from  college  into  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  home  as  readily  as  if  she 
were  prepared  to  meet  them.  The 
health  of  the  family,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  adjustment  of  the  home  in- 
terests are  now  in  her  hands,  and 
she  has  to  guess  at  the  solution  of 
her  problem  or  depend  upon  her 
neighbors  for  a  recital  and  interpre- 
tation of  their  experiences,  when 
she  seeks  enlightenment.  Such  a 
condition  is  absurd  and  it  is  time 
for  us  to  recognize  its  absurdity. 
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The  tuition  of  girls,  already  be- 
gun in  schools  which  admit  house- 
hold arts  should  be  extended 
throughout  the  school  course,  unless 
it  is  definitely  and  wisely  provided 
for  in  the  home.  It  should  be  re- 
quired unless  the  student  has  proved 
that  she  has  already  received  the 
instruction  outside  the  school ; — 
that  she  is  capable  and  well  in- 
formed. The  maturer  education  of 
women  in  academy  and  college 
should  include  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, sanitation,  with  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  sciences,  a 
knowledge  of  foods  and  their  prepa- 
ration, of  clothing  and  its  manu- 
facture, of  house-building,  lighting, 
heating,  ventilating  and  all  the  kin- 
dred questions.  The  well  trained 
woman  should  also  see  the  relation 
of  these  home  questions  to  the  pub- 
lic life.  The  milk  supply,  questions 
of  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  adul- 
teration of  foods,  all  these  should  be 
within  her  field  of  observation  and 
she  should  be  intelligently  in- 
structed concerning  them.  The 
care  of  children,  the  elementary 
principles  of  nursing,  the  necessities 
of  youth  and  age,  these  too  are  sub- 
jects for  her  consideration.  She  is 
narrowly  educated  if  these  have 
not  been  included;  she  is  ignorant 
and  untaught  if  she  attempts  them 
without  instruction. 

Whatever  may  be  her  position  in 
the  world  she  cannot  waive  these 
responsibilities.  No  life  which  can 
be  imagined  frees  her  from  such  de- 
mands. She  is  not  equal  to  the  sit- 
uation, she  is  not   prepared  for  the 


life  she  has  to  lead,  she  is  not  reason- 
ably nor  generously  educated,  ex- 
cept as  she  has  made  herself  ready 
to  meet  these  responsibilities. 

No  one  imagines  that  this  course 
of  instruction,  however  it  may  be 
secured,  completes  the  requirements 
of  the  woman's  education.  Know- 
ing these  specific  subjects,  she  must 
also  add  the  training  which  will  give 
her  general  intelligence,  sympathy 
with  life,  admiration  for  the  good 
and  the  beautiful,  and  ability  to  per- 
ceive it  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

Her  academic  training  will  be 
none  the  less  effective  because  it  is 
no  longer  separate  from  the  general 
training  requisite  to  a  woman's  life. 
The  poem,  the  painting,  the  statue 
will  appeal  not  less  but  more  to  the 
woman  whose  education  has  been 
wisely  planned.  If  this  ideal  of  edu- 
cation were  conceded  we  should 
soon  discover  in  our  colleges  for 
women  a  differentiation  of  courses 
and  a  greater  emphasis  upon  sci- 
ence with  possibility  of  experiment 
and  practice  in  the  common  arts, 
which  are  so  curiously  vague  and  so 
strangely        misunderstood.  We 

should  multiply  institutions  for  such 
specific  training,  and  should  lay 
greater  stress  upon  the  education 
which  is  provided  by  the  home  it- 
self. Furthermore,  seeing  the  sub- 
ject in  its  true  perspective,  we 
should  learn  that  the  larger  freedom 
lies  not  in  relief  from  immediate  re- 
sponsibility, but  in  the  ability  to  do 
our  part  in  the  world's  work  and  in 
the  larger  knowledge  which  makes 
us  free  to  serve. 


School  Gardens 


By   Philip  Emerson. 


THE  ancestral  home  of  this 
school  garden  is  a  farm 
among  the  New  England 
Hills.  From  beneath  the  shelter 
-of  the  homestead's  mighty  oak  a 
barefoot  boy  often  trudged  forth 
following  his  father  along  the  "Old 
Road"  to  the  sunny  kitchen  gar- 
den. The  boy  shared  in  the  work 
■of  preparing  the  level  beds  of  soil 
for  onions,  beets,  parsnips,  and  the 
like,  and  begged  to  help  plant  the 
sweet  corn,  beans,  and  peas.  In  the 
walled  garden,  just  beyond  the 
dooryard  well,  where  were  plums, 
pears  and  grapes,  currants  and 
.gooseberries,  rhubarb  and  horse- 
radish, he  gathered  hops  for  yeast, 
sage  for  Thanksgiving  turkey  stuf- 
fing, and  caraway  seeds  for  his  own 
cookies.  Although  playing  Indians 
or  going  fishing  seemed  greatly 
preferable  to  the  labor  of  planting, 
hoeing,  or  harvesting  the  more  ex- 
tensive field  crops,  the  charm  of 
the  farm  life,  amid  cultivated  fields 
and  the  wild  wood  that  encroached 
on  pasture  and  meadow,  still  pos- 
sessed the  boy's  soul  when  a  city 
school   claimed  his  supervision. 

The  genesis  of  one  school  garden  ' 
is  doubtless  typical  of  all.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  the  boyhood 
training  he  received  on  a  New 
Hampshire  farm  must  have  led 
Superintendent  Peaslee  of  Lynn  to 
urge  the  School  Committee  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  gardens  in  the 
:school   yards   of   the   city   of    Lynn. 


Personal  realization  of  the  value 
of  contact  with  the  problems  of  na- 
ture doubtless  led  the  business  men 
of  the  city  to  respond  so  generous- 
ly to  the  solicitation  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Cobbet  School  that  plans 
for  gardening  were  given  wide 
scope.  The  movement  is  the  em- 
bodiment in  practical  form  of  the 
dreams  of  pent-up  city  folk,  who 
wish  for  their  children  at  least  a 
tithe  of  the  opportunities  that  were 
the  heritage  of  all  ere  stores  and 
factories  called  us  from  the  farm- 
stead to  the  city  tenement.  The 
school  garden  is  a  phase  of  the  re- 
turn to  nature. 

The  Puritan  spirit  emphasized 
duty,  not  beauty.  The  pioneers  of 
the  New  England  uplands,  and 
their  descendants  with  difficulty 
wrestled  a  livelihood  from  stony 
hillsides.  They  had  no  time  for 
art.  The  brick  walls  of  the  early 
factories,  and  the  neighboring  rows 
of  tenements  were  wholly  ungra- 
cious, and  destitute  of  the  charms 
that  gather  round  farm  homes  with 
the  growth  of  tree  and  vine.  But 
ship  and  factory  in  time  brought 
prosperity  and  leisure,  and  village 
improvement  societies  marked  the 
natural  awakening  to  the  value  of 
beautiful  surroundings.  The  old- 
fashioned  gardens  that  were  an 
heritage  from  England  in  prosper- 
ous colonial  towns  are  coming  in- 
to general  favor.  Private  lawns 
and  public  parks  are  gay  with  beds 
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of  tulips  in  spring-  and  brilliant 
with  annuals  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
therefore  natural  that  school  gar- 
dens should  very  commonly  take  the 
form  of  an  effort  to  beautify  the 
bare  gravels  of  school  yards.  In- 
deed too  frequently  the  school  play- 
ground has  disappeared,  and  the 
relaxation  of  recess  with  it,  that  the 
greensward,  shrubbery  and  flower 
plots  typical  of  suburban  homes 
might  surround  the  schoolhouse  and 
please  the  passerby.  In  Lynn  no 
school  yard  lacks  its  lines  or  beds 
of  shrubbery  or  flowers ;  yet  gener- 
ous space  has  been  everywhere 
conserved  for  sports.  While  re- 
sponding to  the  call  of  the  times 
that  beauty  should  be  present  ev- 
erywhere, no  other  right  of  the 
children  has  been  sacrificed  in  at- 
taining this. 

These  introductory  paragraphs 
illustrate  the  truth  that  school  gar- 
dens are  representative  of  broad  so- 
cial movements.  Other  instances 
of  the  applicability  of  this  truth 
might  be  considered.  There  is 
alarm  at  the  concentration  of  pop- 
ulation in  cities,  and  t;he  related 
failure  to  appreciate  farm  oppor- 
tunities. The  school  garden  in 
some  of  its  forms  is  a  response  to 
this  feeling  of  danger.  The  tene- 
ment has  replaced,  in  part,  the  vil- 
lage home.  The  school  garden  may 
serve  to  renew  a  love  for  true 
homes  and  homeyards  that  shall 
clear  up  the  neglected  spots  of  city 
outskirts  and  lead  many  families 
to  purchase  homes,  health  and  hap- 
piness in  the  suburbs.  School  gar- 
dens are  significant  of  the  aims  of 
the  people,  and  have  been  founded 
as  one  of  the  many  means  that  are 
to    secure    social    advance. 


The  Cobbet  School  gardens,  re- 
sponsive to  these  social  forces,  were 
started  in  1902.  One  April  day, 
while  the  girls  of  the  eighth  grade 
were  in  the  cooking  school,  the 
boys  of  the  same  classes  came  to 
the  school  yard  with  their  teach- 
ers. There  they  received  their  first 
lesson  in  manual  training.  Circu- 
lar beds,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  were 
outlined  on  the  hard  gravel,  at 
either  side  the  front  door.  Then 
with  crowbar  and  pick,  with  shovel 
and  hoe,  the  gravel  was  removed 
and  wheeled  away  to  grade  up  a 
hollow  in  the  yard.  The  labor  soon 
discovered  some  muscles  that  Swed- 
ish gymnastics  had  given  scant 
development,  but  the  pupils  worked 
with  a  will  until  a  full  foot  of  ashes 
and  pebbles  was  removed.  Some 
who  were  slow  to  comprehend  their 
books  proved  ready  of  wit  with 
tools  in  their  hands.  The  teachers 
knew  their  pupils  better  through 
training  them  under  new  and  freer 
conditions.  It  was  immediately  ev- 
ident from  a  pedagogical  standpoint 
that  this  commencement  ought  not 
to  be  the  end. 

Many  a  lesson  have  teachers  as 
well  as  pupils  learned  from  these 
two  garden  plots.  The  first  year 
they  were  neatly  edged  with  sod, 
then  planted  with  annuals  and  bed- 
ding plants.  What  a  jolly  chance 
they  gave  for  games  of  tag.  In- 
stead of  merely  reducing  the  size 
of  the  playground  they  seemed  to 
multiply  its  power  to  give  health- 
ful exercise.  But  alas,  the  turf! 
In  the  excitement  of  sport  every 
runner  discovered  that  the  smaller 
the  circle  the  quicker  he  could  com- 
pass it.  By  imperceptible  degrees 
the  ring  of  grass  disappeared.   But 
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the  flowers  rose  into  view  and  were 
too  dearly  cherished  to  encroach 
upon  even  when  thereby  one  might 
hope  to  escape  capture.  The  dif- 
ficulty has  been  solved  by  placing 
a  low  rail  about  these  beds.  This 
protects  the  beds  even  when,  while 
planted  with  bulbs  in  autumn  or 
seeded  in  spring,  they  show  only 
bare  soil.  The  children  find  num- 
erous secondary  advantages ;  for 
instance  the  rail  serves  very  well 
as  a  seat.  Every  year  the  two  cir- 
cles present  a  fresh  problem.  The 
teachers  have  learned  much  in 
planning  and  directing  their  treat- 
ment. Now,  tall  perennial  grasses, 
intermingled  with  gesneriana  tu- 
lips, occupy  the  centers.  The 
broad  outer  rings  are  used  for  tu- 
lips and  pansies  in  spring,  and  for 
annuals,  or  tender  plants  such  as 
carnation  pinks,  foi  the  summer  and 
autumn.  We  profit  by  the  advice 
of  the  gardeners  of  the  district, 
and  the  homes  of  all  the  children 
hear  of  the  results. 

The  hearty  approval  of  the  school 
authorities,  indicated  by  their  award 
of  twenty  dollars  to  the  school  for 
soil,  was  most  important.  Official 
sanction  and  aid  should  be  given 
school  gardens  from  the  first.  In- 
deed, a  good  start  is  so  often  the 
one  thing  needful  for  full  success. 
The  community  is  ready  to  aid 
teachers  and  scholars  to  continue 
the  good  work.  One  neighbor  of 
the  Cobbet  School  offered  a  large 
number  of  bulbs  for  the  gardens. 
But  there  was  then  no  soil  free  to 
receive  them.  Rather  than  aban- 
don the  gift,  the  principal  resolved 
to  present  the  case  to  several  of 
the  parents  and  ask  their  aid.  The 
first     gentleman     called     upon     re- 


sponded at  once  with  a  ten  dollar 
'bill.  This  at  once  met  the  immedi- 
ate need,  but  such  unexpected 
interest  and  hearty  support  meant 
that  plans  ought  to  expand. 
The  first  gifts  of  plants  and 
money  were  but  precursors  of 
further  aid.  Not  every  parent 
could  give  ten  dollars  or  five  dol- 
lars, and  indeed  comparatively  few 
have  been  invited  to  make  contri- 
butions ;  but  while  some  have  de- 
clined to  help,  the  people  generally 
have  readily  given  aid  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means,  thereby  secur- 
ing the  moral  support  and  active 
interest  of  the  community. 

The  progress  of  the  work  often 
recalled  the  exploit  of  Tom  Sawyer 
in  whitewashing  a  fence  with  ease. 
The  work  of  excavating  trenches 
in  which  to  place  soil  was  assigned 
by  sections  to  the  boys  of  different 
rooms.  The  gravel  was  very  com- 
pact and  the  picks  were  heavy.  The 
wheelbarrow  loads  of  gravel  or  soil 
were  unweildy  for  little  chaps  to 
trundle  along.  But  the  boys  who 
were  not  sharers  in  the  work  cast 
envious  eyes  upon  those  who  could 
handle  a  shovel  or  hoe  at  recess  or 
before  school  instead  of  merely 
playing.  Every  class  besought  an 
assignment.  It  was  hard  to  keep 
the  children  from  working  in  in- 
clement weather.  This  threatened 
difficulties.  One  irate  parent  for- 
got that  his  boy  might  have  caught 
cold  as  a  result  of  racing  through 
mud  puddles,  rather  than  because 
he  shoveled  wet  gravel  at  school 
before  the  principal  came  and  bade 
him  wait  for  sunshine  to  return. 
The  father  therefore  vigorously  a- 
nathematized  the  garden  work  n  the 
daily  paper.     The   School   Commit- 
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tee,  however,  voted  approval  at  its 
next  meeting",  one  member  testify- 
ing that  whereas  he  could  hardly 
get  his  boy  to  sweep  the  concrete 
walk  at  home  that  same  boy  was 
ready  to  work  hard  in  the  school 
garden.  It  was  evident  that  out- 
door labor  had  acquired  an  interest 
and  standing  that  was  a  valuable 
feature  of  a  boy's  education ;  and 
the  next  issue  of  the  Lynn  Item 
expressed  the  editor's  praise  and 
gave  a  long  illustrated  sketch  of 
the  gardens. 

One  of  the  earliest  features  of 
the  Cobbet  gardens  to  take  shape 
was  the  wild  garden.  A  ten  foot 
strip  of  soil  varying  from  eight  to 
sixteen  inches  in  depth  was  placed 
next  the  iron  street  fence  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  work.  It 
is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length. 
As  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  bed  was 
ready  transplanting  commenced. 
Groups  of  boys  met  the  principal 
soon  after  sunrise  on  many  morn- 
ings, went  to  the  nearest  wood- 
lands or  wild  pasture  lands,  and 
carefully  spaded  up  shrubs,  herbs, 
and  ferns,  with  their  roots  sur- 
rounded by  generous  masses  of 
their  native  soil.  These  were  taken 
to  school  in  a  wheelbarrow  and  lit- 
tle carts.  After  a  halt  for  break- 
fast on  the  way,  there  was  still 
time  to  set  the  plants  in  the  school 
garden  before  the  opening  bell 
rang.  At  other  times  parties  of 
boys  and  girls,  with  a  teacher  or 
two,  accompanied  the  principal  on 
collecting  trips  at  the  close  of  the 
school  day.  Sometimes  Saturday 
*  excursions  were  made  deeper  into 
the  woods,  or  out  along  country 
roadways.  One  of  the  parents 
loaned    his    coachman    and    carriage 


that  larger  shrubs  might  be 
brought  without  difficulty.  And  all 
this  work  afforded  further  oppor- 
tunity for  knowing  individual  chil- 
dren and  for  leading  them  to  know 
and  love  nature. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  native 
plants  can  find  a  home  within  a  few 
hundred  square  feet  of  space.  For 
three  years  plants  have  been 
brought  to  our  wild  garden  and 
yet  there  is  abundant  room  for 
more.  There  are  some  fifty  shrubs 
ranging  from  viburnums  ten  feet 
in  height  to  the  little  prairie  willow 
and  the  low  blueberry  bushes. 
Many  of  these  species  are  repre- 
sented by  clumps  rather  than  sin- 
gle specimens.  Though  tall  they 
take  seemingly  no  ground  space 
for  humbler  plants  grow  among 
them  and  find  nearly  as  much 
room  as  though  there  were  no  roots 
beneath  and  no  branches  above. 
There  are  groups  and  colonies  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  native 
herbs,  ferns,  sedges,  and  the  like, 
growing  thriftily;  yet  generous 
space  is  left  for  half  as  many  new 
species  to  be  added.  After  the 
common  desirable  sorts  had  been 
taken  from  the  woods  of  Lynn, 
plants  were  brought  from  distant 
points.  In  1904  dozens  of  new 
species  were  introduced  from  New 
Hampshire,  New  York  and  the 
southern  New  England  coast. 
Friends  of  the  school,  as  well  as  its 
teachers  and  pupils,  took  pains  to 
secure  growing  wild  plants  and  to 
bring   them    safely   to   the    gardens. 

Since  the  garden  adjoins  a  main 
street  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  it 
attracts  general  interest.  When 
plants  are  at  their  best,  pencilled 
wooden    tags    raised   high    on    neat 
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sticks  tell  the  children,  and  the  pub- 
lic, tod,  their  names  and  values. 
Many  a  man  or  woman  sees  in  the 
garden  for  the  first  time  since 
childhood  days  the  rarer  wild  flow- 
ers he  used  to  seek.  The  botany 
class  of  the  High  School  visit  the 
garden  with  their  teacher  since  it 
exhibits  more  plants  than  miles  of 
field  work  could  discover.  The 
children  of  the  primary  and  ele- 
mentary classes,  with  their  teach- 
ers, gather  beside  it  at  recess  to 
greet  and  discuss  the  new  flowers 
as  they  appear.  In  fact  for  school 
and  city  alike  the  wild  garden  pre- 
sents the  seasonal  cycle  of  plant 
life  attractively  and  in  manifold  va- 
riety. 

The  gardens  are  closely  related 
to  school  work.  Near  the  water 
plants  and  the  swamp  plants  of  the 
wild  garden,  in  their  sunken  tubs, 
is  a  space  that  is  as  yet  given  up  to 
geographical  plants.  Here  there 
are  square-yard  plots  of  the  grains, 
— wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
buckwheat;  also  patches  of  fodder 
crops, — alfalfa,  millet,  cow-peas, 
vetch,  Kaffir-corn,  broom-corn,  field- 
corn ;  and  plots  or  specimens  of 
such  other  economic  plants  as  cot- 
ton, flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  sugar- 
beets,  chicory.  These  plots  are  ev- 
en more  valuable  than  related  spec- 
imens in  the  school  museum,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  meaning  and 
interest  to  the  text  of  school  ge- 
ographies. Many  a  passing  work- 
man or  woman,  too,  pauses  to  look 
through  the  fence  and  read  the  labels 
that  name  the  various  crops.  The 
gardens  help  the  prescribed  school 
studies  in  other  ways  also.  For  in- 
stance they  afford  an  ever  available 
source  of  material  for  nature  study 


and  for  drawing  lessons,  and  the 
experiences  and  observations  of  the 
children  as  they  work  in  the  gar- 
dens furnish  stimulating  subjects 
for  practice   in  composition. 

Class  room  studies  aid  the  garden 
work.  When  the  children  begin 
to  dig  in  the  earth  in  spring  they 
are  ready  to  study  the  soil  and  its 
care  with  interest.  The  school 
principal,  therefore,  prepared  a 
series  of  brief  texts  on  the  relation 
of  the  soil  to  plants,  the  formation 
of  soil,  soil  texture,  tillage,  and 
soil  fertility.  After  experiments  in 
the  classroom,  and  experience  in 
the  garden,  coupled  with  discus- 
sion by  the  class  and  reading  at  the 
library  by  individual  pupils,  the 
short  and  simple  sentences  of  the 
text,  embodying  the  new  ideas  and 
vocabulary,  were  presented  to  the 
class  to  make  the  work  definite. 
These  have  been  published  in  the 
Popular  Educator  for  May,  1905. 
This  year  texts  will  be  added  on 
the  character  and  requirements  of 
a  few  common  vegetables  and 
flowers,  also  on  the  life  history  and 
means  of  combating  the  most 
troublesome  weeds.  Thus  the 
work  in  the  gardens  becomes  sys- 
tematic and  intelligent,  and  the  ex- 
perience with  concrete  problems 
there  gained  leads  to  the  formula- 
tion of  general  conclusions  that 
will  be  very  broadly  applicable 
through  life. 

The  Cobbet  gardens  have  com- 
menced growth  along  many  lines 
during  their  three  years  of  life. 
There  are  vines  started  at  the  foot 
of  the  buildings  to  clothe  their  bare 
brick  walls  with  the  beauty  of 
waving  foliage.  A  new  garden  bed 
has    just    been    opened    where    the 
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wild  plants  will  be  grouped  by 
families  and  genera,  the  ferns  to- 
gether, the  asters,  the  goldenrods, 
the  violets,  the  orchids  and  others. 
We  fight  the  weeds  even  in  the 
wild  garden,  but  plan  to  devote  one 
small  bed  solely  to  specimens  of 
weeds  properly  labeled.  In  one 
corner  is  a  large  and  flourishing 
bed  of  perennial  flowers.  There 
flourish  the  old-fashioned  favorites 
of  colonial  days  and  also  some  of 
the  best  modern  introductions. 
We  receive  gifts  from  home  gar- 
dens and  also  distribute  many  seed- 
lings and  root  divisions  to  start 
gardens  of  hardy  flowers  in  the 
home  yards  of  the  poorer  quarters 
of  the  district.  Within  the  school 
yard,  also,  is  a  bed  exhibiting  some 
two  dozen  sorts  of  perennial  and 
annual  herbs,  from  sage  and  hyssop 
to  pennyroyal  and  summer  savory. 
Evidently  a  school  garden  may 
take  many  forms  that  have  interest 
and  practical  value. 

After  all,  the  feature  of  the  Cob- 
bet  gardens  that  takes  most  space 
is  the  group  of  beds  for  vegetable^ 
distributed  in  the  sunny  spots  be- 
tween the  trees  on  the  south  side 
of  our  yards.  Every  class  has  a 
garden  plot  and  every  one  raises 
two  or  several  sorts  of  vegetables 
in  the  course  of  the  season,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  teacher,  often 
advised  by  some  member  of  the 
local  horticultural  society.  In  the 
fifteen  hundred  or  more  square  feet 
of  soil  devoted  to  this  work,  practi- 
cally all  the  various  sorts  of  garden 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  are 
found.  Seeds  of  all  kinds  were  gen- 
erously given  the  school  by 
Schlegel  &  Fottler  of  Boston. 
Some    of    the    products    are     taken 


home  by  the  children,  some  are 
given  to  patrons  of  the  school, 
some  are  sold, — and  some,  alas,  are 
stolen.  Hoodlumism  sadly  discour- 
ages the  work  at  times.  The  cats 
nibbled  off  the  earliest  pea-vines, 
street  urchins  of  other  districts 
pulled  the  best  of  the  early  radishes, 
our  carnations  adorned  the  button 
holes  of  a  gang  of  young  sports, 
the  celery  disappeared  stalk  by 
stalk  before  it  was  blanched,  even, 
while  a  dollar's  worth  of  cauli- 
flowers were  cut  the  night  before 
it  was  planned  to  harvest  them. 
Some  products  were  exempt  be- 
cause so  rarely  cultivated  that  their 
virtues  were  unappreciated,  for  in- 
stance, Brussels  sprouts,  salsify,  and 
strawberry  tomatoes.  Such  checks 
to  the  work  have  had  compensating 
values.  The  children  realize  the 
disappointment  that  comes  to  the 
owner  whose  cherished  flowers  and 
fruit  are  stolen.  They  are  there- 
fore ready  to  respect  the  property 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  district. 
They  have  replanted  beds  that  have 
been  despoiled,  thus  learning  to 
persevere  in  the  face  of  discourage- 
ment. The  gaidens  have  positive 
ethical  values. 

One  of  our  ideals  is  to  make  the 
t  garden  self-supporting.  We  are  on 
the  alert  to  utilize  the  waste  of  the 
district.  When  a  cellar  is  dug  at  a 
season  when  there  is  little  demand 
for  soil,  that  which  is  excavated  is 
secured  for  the  school  at  low  rates 
or  even  as  a  gift.  Much  manure  is 
obtained  free  of  cost,  and  at  times 
that  which  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  into  the  harbor.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  garden,  in  spite  of 
thieves,  bring  considerable  return. 
Radishes     and     lettuce,     peas     and 
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beans,  corn  and  other  less  common 
products  find  ready  sale.  This  year 
we  shall  raise  many  hardy  perennial 
flowering-  plants  from  seed  in  our 
cold  frame  and  the  adjoining  gar- 
den plot,  and  shall  place  these  on 
sale.  Seedling  bulbs  of  gladioli 
produce  fine,  large  bulbs  in  a  sea- 
son or  two,  fit  for  sale  at  several 
times  the  price  of  the  bulblets,  and 
they  afford  flowers  while  growing. 
School  gardens  ought  to  bring  re- 
turns, and  need  not  be  a  source  of 
continual  outlay,  for  the  children 
should  learn  the  economic  possi- 
bilities of  gardening. 

Besides  serving  as  a  laboratory 
for  experiments  by  every  class  with 
its  teacher,  and  a  museum  of  living 
specimens  of  all  our  common  plants 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  the  flower 
and  vegetable  beds  are  models  for 
the  children's  home  gardens.  Over 
two-thirds  of  our  eight  hundred 
pupils  had  home  gardens  in  1904. 
More  than  thirty  dollars'  worth  of 
penny  packages  of  seeds  were  pur- 
chased, and  in  addition  some  hun- 
dreds of  packages  of  government 
seeds  were  given  away.  Of  course 
the  babies  of  the  block,  the  cats  and 
the  puppies,  destroyed  some  gar- 
dens, while  the  plants  in  others 
died  during  the  season  of  country 
vacations,  yet  many  produced 
flowers  and  vegetables  worthy  of 
place  on  home  tables,  and  all 
taught  the  children  practical  les- 
sons of  labor  and  life. 

One  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  the 
Cobbet  gardens  is  to  arouse  the 
community  to  such  a  love  for  gar- 
dening as  shall  make  every  family 
desirous  of  occupying  a  home  per- 
manently, which  they  may  make 
beautiful   and   also  profitable  in  its 


surroundings.  There  will  be  less 
call  for  moving  vans  when  more 
seeds  and  garden  tools  are  in  de- 
mand. Fathers  will  spend  less  time 
in  saloons  the  more  they  spend 
with  their  children  in  garden  work. 
Thrifty  habits  may  thereby  be 
formed  and  money  saved  to  pur- 
chase homes  that  have  become  en- 
deared by  home  labor,  until  the 
city's  population  shall  become  more 
stable.  School  gardens  and  related 
children's  gardens  at  home  are  so- 
cial forces  of  value. 

The  school  garden  movement  de- 
serves adoption  by  all  school  sys- 
tems, for  it  so  relates  itself  to  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum,  and  so 
aids  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
of  education,  that  it  is  no  fad,  but 
is  a  means  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  prime  value.  The  movement 
deserves  support  by  every  commun- 
ity for  it  will  in  turn  richly  reward 
its  promoters.  The  school  gardens 
of  Lynn  have  met  the  hearty  com- 
mendation of  our  local  Houghton 
Horticultural  Society,  and  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  annual 
prizes  of  the  society.  Now  the 
spirit  of  interest  awakened  at  the 
Cobbet  School  gardens  is  giving 
new  life  to  this  old  and  honorable, 
but  lately  declining,  horticultural 
society,  stimulating  its  activities 
and  increasing  its  membership.  It 
may  be  prophesied  that  as  the  chil- 
dren come  both  to  love  garden  work 
and  to  perform  it  intelligently  and 
skilfully,  the  art  of  horticulture 
will  be  yet  more  honored,  our  cities 
will  become  more  beautiful,  and 
our  people  more  prosperous  and 
happy  through  an  enlarged  and  en- 
riched home  life. 
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Sifting  Popular  Statistics 

The  National  Civic  Federation 
fulfills  one  great  function  among 
many  others  in  the  sifting  of  sta- 
tistics current  on  public  questions 
which  pass  as  the  staple  data  of  the 
controversy  without  due  warrant 
for  so  doing.  An  evident  error  in 
the  statistics  of  child  labor  in  the 
United  States,  the  collision  of  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  in  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation's  discussions 
has  availed  to  narrow  down  so  that, 
whereas  it  had  been  believed  that 
the  number  of  children  of  tender 
years  employed  in  mills  and 
factories  was  two  million,  the  fact 
seemed  to  be  that  taking  out  the 
million  and  more  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  the  half  million  who 
were  under  sixteen  but  probably 
over     fourteen,     the     total     number 


would  not  be  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  This  little  correc- 
tion of  more  than  a  million  and 
three-quarters  was  certainly  worth 
while  making,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  future  discus- 
sions of  child  labor,  and  legislation 
against  it.  Similarly  the  statistics 
concerning  immigration  have  been 
put  through  the  sifting  process  of 
discussion  on  the  Federation  plat- 
form, with  the  result  of  assigning 
some  important  premises  assumed 
in  the  argument  over  restriction  of 
immigration  to  the  category  of 
things    that    are    "not   so." 

It  is  familiarly  stated,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  proportion  of  "alien" 
dependents  out  of  each  one  thou- 
sand alien  population  is  thirty  as 
compared  with  five  in  one  thousand 
of  the  naturalized  population  and 
two-and-one-half  in  every  one  thou- 
sand of  native  population.  Of  this 
statement,  taken  from  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  Report  for  1904,. 
Mr  M.  Nathan  Bijur,  vice-president 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,, 
leaves  absolutely  nothing.  Though 
it  started  in  an  official  document  and 
has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  entire 
literature  of  immigration  statistics, 
he  pronounces  it,  "absolutely  a  base- 
less statement ;  it  has  not  the  ghost 
of  a  foundation  and  never  had." 
His  demonstration  is  too  long  for 
quotation  here  but  the  main  point  of 
it  is  that  the  Bureau's  report  com- 
pares the  one  million  of  males  for- 
eign born  of  voting  age  in  the 
United  States  unnaturalized,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1900,  with 
the  thirty  thousand  alien  depend- 
ents. Now  this  one  million  repre- 
sents only  males  of  voting  age.  On 
the  other  hand  the  total  of  thir.y 
thousand   alien  dependents  is   made 
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up  of  men,  women  and  children, 
and  not  only  that  but  men,  women 
and  children  who  have  been  in  this 
country  all  the  way  from  five  to 
seventy  years.  The  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities  report  for 
1905,  taking  nine  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-nine cases  of  inmates  in  the 
almshouses,  tabulated  by  the  Com- 
missioner-general of  Immigration, 
found  that  554  of  these  were  wo- 
men, and  that  more  than  seventy- 
five  percent  of  all  the  cases  in  the 
almshouses  tabulated  in  the  govern- 
ment report  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try five  years  and  some  forty,  fifty 
and  sixty  years.  Manifestly  all  de- 
ductions drawn  as  to  character  of 
present  immigration  as  to  disease, 
dependents,  insanity,  etc.,  based  on 
such  figuring  are  utterly  mislead- 
ing. In  short,  Mr.  Bijur  contends 
that  the  criminality,  the  drunken- 
ness, the  "crimes"  for  which  juve- 
nile prisoners  have  been  convicted 
are  such  offenses  as  go  everywhere 
with  a  poor  population  and  that 
you  would  naturally  find  more  poor 
among  the  immigrants  than  rich  and 
hence  that  you  are  not  discovering 
anything  startling  when  you  reveal 
that  the  immigrant  is  poor.  But 
Mr.  Bijur  goes  on  to  prove  that 
though  the  immigrants  are  poor, 
to  bring  up  one  million  people  to 
the  age  of  the  immigrants  coming 
to  us  each  year  would  admittedly 
cost  the  country  over  $500,000,000 
and  hence  we  are  that  much  "in" 
annually   through   immigration. 

Professor  Walter  F.  Willcox  of 
Cornell  University  on  the  same  side 
of  the  discussion  contended  that  if 
we  were  to  reverse  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  country,  that  of  hos- 
pitality to  European  new-comers, 
"the  burden  of   proof  that  it  is  in- 


jurious must  be  held  to  rest  with 
the  other  side."  He  shows  that  the 
population  of  Europe  has  increased 
from  130,000,000,  according  to  our 
best  knowledge,  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  to  the  present  400,000,- 
000.  At  that  distance  of  time  there 
were  practically  no  people  of  Euro- 
pean stock  living  outside  of  Europe, 
while  at  the  present  there  are  one 
hundred  millions  of  such.  He  point- 
ed out  that  notwithstanding  the  mil- 
lions of  people  are  coming  to  us 
from  Europe,  the  population  of 
Europe  is  growing  faster  than  ever 
before,  because  of  the  benefits  sent 
back  to  Europe,  not  only  from  the 
United  States  but  from  South  Amer- 
ica and  Australia.  In  other  words, 
the  movement  of  the  population 
looked  at  as  a  world-question  is 
evidently  for  the  world's  good  and 
hence  establishes  the  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  traditional  "open 
door"  policy  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  only  when  the  immigration 
shall  become,  instead  of  one  million 
or  so  a  year,  five  million  or  ten  mil- 
lion a  year  that  Professor  Willcox 
would  begin  to  worry  and  then  he 
would  only  ask  the  question  "Is  the 
process  ,of  assimilation  keeping  pace 
with  the  process  of  immigration?" 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  statistics 
of  immigrants'  extra  criminality  any 
more  than  Mr.  Bijur  did.  "I  con- 
fess," he  says,  "that  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  in  the  figures  properly 
qualified  the  evidence  that  there  is 
any  considerably  greater  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  immigrants  them- 
selves to  commit  crime  than  there  is 
on  the  part  of  the  native  popula- 
tion." Professor  Maurice  Loeb  re- 
marked upon  the  statistics  that 
"they  are  really  very  startling — so 
startling     that     there     is     evidentlv 
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something'  wrong  in  them."  He  il- 
lustrated it  from  those  concerning 
the  criminality  of  Chinamen  in  this 
country.  "Of  course,"  he  argued, 
"if  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  China- 
men happened  to  be  of  an  age  when 
the  criminal  tendency  is  strongest, 
whereas  only  twenty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  are  of  that  age,  you 
would  expect  the  Chinaman  to  suffer 
by  a  comparison  based  on  these 
statistics."  The  same  thing  is  true, 
of  course,  as  regards  Italians,  Rus- 
sians and  immigrants  generally  as 
reported  upon  by  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration. 


The    Boston   Post-Master 
General 

The  new  Post-Master  General,  as 
a  Bostonian,  must  have  had  his  at- 
tention called  often  during  the  past 
dozen  years  to  the  postal  reforms 
advocated  by  the  Postal  Progress 
League,  whose  headquarters  were 
for  years  in  Boston  but  have  with 
the  broadening  of  the  movement 
to  the  West  been  transferred  to 
New  York  City.  The  League  is 
about  to  issue  a  periodical  with  an 
edition  of  500,000.  Mr.  Meyer's 
residence  in  several  continental 
countries  during  his  diplomatic 
career  must  have  brought  home  to 
him  the  responsibilities  of  the  post- 
al service  for  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple everywhere, — possibilities  to 
which  the  United  States  postal  ser- 


vice is  as  yet  a  stranger.  It  is  one 
of  the  curious  outs  in  our  national 
achievement  that  even  such  coun- 
tries as  Italy  and  Turkey  in  Europe 
enjoy  lower  rates  of  postage,  to- 
gether with  better  facilities  t!han 
we  do;  while  such  advanced  and 
enlightened  nations  as  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France  and  Switzerland 
fairly  distance  it  in  the  use  of  mod- 
ern inventions  and  methods  of  com- 
munication -  and  transportation  in 
connection  with  the  post  office.  The 
commercial  interest  in  the  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  express  ser- 
vices has  thus  far  triumphantly 
stood  off  the  reform  which  would 
make  the  modern  system  available 
at  cost  to  the  whole  public. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  first  of  all  the  suc- 
cessful man  of  business.  His  train- 
ing in  politics  at  home  and  in  di- 
plomacy abroad  should  enable  him 
to  bring  matured  abilities  to  his 
new  task  of  making  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  second  to  none 
in  the  world.  The  time  is  auspi- 
cious, the  spirit  of  reforming  pro- 
gress is  in  the  air;  the  new  year 
marks  the  end  of  the  domination  of 
the  railroad  influence  in  legislation 
by  means  of  free  passes  to  nation- 
al legislators  and  officials.  Massa- 
chusetts would  give  the  new  post 
master  general  a  hearty  send-off  in 
a  career  which  would  identify  a 
representative  son  of  hers  with  a 
policy  resulting  in  the  bringing  up 
of  the  United  States  postal  service 
to  the  full  measure  of  social  use 
and  importance  emplified  by  the 
modern   post   office   in   Europe. 


A  Wireless  Elopement 


By   Stella   Miller   Neal 


ii  I    TELL    you    plainly,    I    don't 

X  like  it.  This  cutting  off  your 
own  family  !  There'll  always 
be  orphans'  homes  and  always 
somebody  to  endow  'em,  but  it  isn't 
every  man  has  as  likely  a  grand- 
daughter to  inherit  his  fortune  as 
you  have,  Cap'n  North.  That's  the 
way  /  feel  about  it.  It's  going 
against  nature,  /  say." 

"Nature  be  hanged !"  roared  the 
testy  old  man,  who  had  called  in 
"Squire"  Benton  to  draw  up  a  new 
will.  "It  ain't  a  question  of  nature. 
If  'twas,  I'd  have  a  grandson  to  take 
up  the  business  when  I'm  through 
with  it.  I  won't  be  opposed  any 
longer.  Pheby's  got'  to  take  her 
place  or  be  put  in  it.  That's  what 
I've  got  to  say." 

"Of  course,  of  course,  it'll  be  just 
as  you  say,"  said  the  Squire,  drily. 
"But  maybe  Miss  Pheby  don't  think 
it's  merely  a  matter  of  business. 
Most  young  women  I've  seen  seem 
to  sort  of  think  marriage  is  a  matter 
of  sentiment." 

"Sentiment !  Bah !  And  most 
young  women  that  you've  known 
made  fools  of  themselves,  I  bet.  I 
tell  you  Pheby  shall  marry  Whit- 
lock — by  Bunting,  she'll  marry  him 
to-morrow,  or  I'll  leave  every  cent 
to  the  Orphans'  Home  down  at 
Sandcove." 

"M-m.  What  seems  to  be  Miss 
Pheby's  intention  in  the  matter?" 

"Intentions !  She  ain't  got  any. 
She  wants  to  marry  Dick  Fairchild 
— no  account  house-planning  fellow. 
Says     she      don't     love     Whitlock. 


Love !  Bah !  I  tell  you  she  don't 
know." 

"M-m !"  said  Benton,  again. 
"Well,  I  reckon  a  girl  might  go  a 
shorter  way  and  fare  worse'n  young 
Dick.  He's  a  clever  young  man, 
North.  Got  ideas  about  his  head 
and  ain't  afraid  of  himself.  House 
planning  ain't  a  slouch  profession 
these  days ;  good  men  get  good 
money.  Tain't  like  it  was  in  our 
day — just  a  roof  and  four  walls  made 
a  house,  and  styles  were  all  one  in 
houses.  People  want  something 
different  these  days,  and  they  pay 
for  it.  Young's  Dick's  all  right,  I 
should  say.     An'  if  he  loves  her"' — 

"Loves !  A  lot  lovin'  would  help 
him  to  keep  the  Line  a  running! 
Do  you  think  I've  worked  seventy 
year  to  get  the  North  Line  settled 
good  and  firm,  an'  that  I'm  going  to 
turn  it  over  to  a  young  noodle  that 
spends  his  time  drawing  curly 
things  on  paper  to  build  fool  houses 
by.  The  North  Line's  going  to  play 
between  them  southern  islands  and 
our  ports  long  after  the  old  man's 
dead- — I  tell  you  that,  and  by  all 
that's  holy  that  girl's  got  to  marry  to 
keep  it  going.  Why,  Benton,  them 
German  ships  has  been  pushing  me 
out  right  in  my  own  ports,  or  trying 
to.  I've  got  'em  on  the  run  now, 
but  if  a  poor  hand  took  hold,  they'd 
drive  us  out  in  two  years.  No  sir. 
No  architects  for  me.  I  ain't  many 
more  years  on  this  deck,  an'  Pheby 
must  marry  Whitlock.  He's  the 
only  man  along  the  coast  that  knows 
the   business    the    way   I    do.      He's 
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been  a  boy  under  me  an'  now  he's 
a  man  under  me,  an'  he's  been  in 
every  port  we  reach.  You  can't  fool 
him  an'  you  can't  bluff  him.  He'll 
hold  his  own  with  the  Dutchmen. 
They  won't  make  much  more  off'n 
him  than  they  have  off'n  the  old  man 
— an'  that  an't  much  !" 

"Couldn't  he  do  that  for  you  and 
not  marry  Pheby?  Be  reasonable, 
Cap'n." 

"That's  what  Pheby's  always 
saying.  You  been  talking  to  her? 
Well,  he  might  fight  'em  as  hard  as 
manager  as  he  would  if  he  was 
Pheby's  husband — an'  again  he 
might  not.  If  they  paid  him  a  big 
salary,  or  made  him  manager,  or 
something — why,  where'd  you  be? 
The  North  Line  would  be  done  for 
— gone  to  Davy's  locker.  Why 
couldn't  Pheby  'a'  been  a  boy?  What 
can  a  girl  do  ?  No !  No !  She's  got 
to  marry  Whitlock — and  by  crab, 
she'll    marry    him    tomorrow." 

"Look  here,  Cap'n,  what  good's 
it  going  to  do  to  disinherit  Pheby — 
s'posin'  she  dont  marry  Whitlock?" 

"Yes,  that's  it.  What  good'll  it 
do.  But  if  I  can't  have  my  way  in 
one  thing,  I  will  in  another.  So 
that's  settled,  Benton.  Don't  you 
let  me  hear  another  thing  about  it. 
It's  settled!"  and  the  glasses  on  the 
table  hopped  and  rang  as  the  Cap- 
tain brought  down  his  big  fist. 

"Just  as  you  say,  Cap'n,  just  as 
you  say.  But  let's  have  Miss  Pheby 
in — just  to  talk  it  over  like  and  tell 
her  what  you  want." 

"Talk!  Ain't  I  talked  till  I'm 
winded?  But  she  might  as  well 
know.  It'll  hurry  her  some  to  get 
ready   to-morrow — eh,  Squire?" 

"Pheby,  Pheby,"  he  called,  throw- 
ing open  the  door  and  waiting.  He 
was  one  of  the  fast  disappearing  line 


of  seafaring  men  such  as  the  Cape 
and  the  North  Shore  produced  for 
generations — men  who  knew  clan- 
ger, faced  it  bravely,  and  had  their 
own  way  on  sea  and  land.  For  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Norths 
had  lived  at  Wellport,  on  the  quiet 
little  Wellport  bay,  fourteen  miles 
or  so  down  from  Provincetown  and 
the  tip  of  the  Cape,  where  the  old 
Bay  State  melts  into  the  ocean. 
Cap'n  Ezra  was  the  last  of  the  line, 
and  he  was  valiantly  fighting  death. 
Besides  him,  there  was  not  a  North 
remaining  except  Phoebe.  But  he 
had  profited  more  than  any  others, 
for  he  had  shrewdly  built  up  the 
North  Line  into  a  great  shipping 
company  between  southern  ports 
and  northern  cities,  driving  out 
rivals  as  they  appeared — except  the 
German  line  that  had  of  late  given 
him  more  worry  than  all  the  others 
he  had  vanquished.  He  knew  well 
enough  their  plan  was  to  keep  in 
business  until  he  died,  hoping  then 
to  win  the  advantage  his  keen  busi- 
ness sense  refused  to  yield. 

But  though  the  Captain  might 
know  the  resources  of  the  "Dutch- 
men," he  didn't  know  those  of  his 
granddaughter  Phoebe ;  she  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Norths,  and  under 
the  careless  manner  that  she  wore 
were  the  resolution  and  shrewdness 
of  the  Captain  himself. 

"What  is  it,  Grandfather,"  she 
asked,  as  she  gave  Squire  Benton  a 
smile  and  nod. 

"Set  down,  Pheby.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  Whulock." 

"Again,  Grandfather?" 

The  Squire  put  his  hand  up  to 
cover  a  smile. 

"Yes,  Pheby.  I've  had  Squire 
here  come  over  to-night  to  get  his 
opinion.     You   know   what   I   want, 
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Pheby — Eve  told  you  often  enough. 
I'm  gettin'  old,  and  I  want  to  die 
knowin'  that  things  ain't  goin'  to 
rack  and  ruin.  Pheby,  they's  no  use 
talkin',  the  North  Line  has  got  to  be 
run ! 

"Why,  of  course,  Grandfather. 
Nobody  thinks  anything  else.  It 
will  be." 

"Not  if  some  curly-queue  drawing 
feller  marries  you,  it  won't,  Pheby. 
You  got  to  marry  Whitlock." 

"I'm  afraid  not,  Grandfather.  I 
don't  see  how  it  means  that.  The 
Line  can  go  on  without  that." 

"No!"  thundered  the  Captain.  "I 
say  no!    Who'd  run  it?" 

"Ed  manage  it,  Grandfather? 
Don't  you  think  I  know  something 
about  the  line?  Eve  known  pretty 
near  as  much  about  it  as  you  have." 
"Yes,"  he  said  impatiently,  "I 
guess  you  know  somethin'  about  it, 
but  you  can't  run  it.  A  woman  can't 
make  things  go,  they  don't  know 
how  to  start  even.  No,  by  Jerry ! 
You  got  to  marry  Whitlock,  for  he's 
the  only  man  that  can  beat  them 
Dutchmen  and  save  the  Line.  And 
right  here  is  the  end,  Pheby.  You 
marry  Whitlock  to-morrow,  or 
Squire  Benton  will  draw  me  a  new 
will  and  leave  everything  to  the  Or- 
phans' Home." 

"Yes,  Grandfather,"  she  smiled 
back;  but  the  Squire  saw  that  she 
grew  a  bit  white. 

"Don't  you  think  I  mean  it?" 
roared  the  old  man. 

"Yes,  I  think  you  do,  and  I  never 
knew  a  North  who  went  back  on  his 
word.  And  that  means  Em  not  go- 
ing to  marry  anyone  but  Dick,  for 
five  said  so." 

There  was  another  brave  smile, 
and  she  poked   old  Tabby  indiffer- 


ently with  her  slipper.     Her  grand- 
father exploded. 

"Dick  Fairchild!  Lazy!  Good 
for  nothing!  He  hasn't  energy 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself. 
You've  said  you  won't  marry  any 
one  but  him,  eh?  Did  he  ever  say 
he'd  marry  you?  Did  he  ever  ask 
you  to  marry  him?  In  my  day  a 
young  man  had  spunk  enough  to 
court  a  girl." 

"But  Grandfather — you  know  ! 
Dick  hasn't  any  fortune — no  money 
except  what  he  makes.  And  he's 
proud.  He  wouldn't  ask  an  heiress 
to  marry  him,  and,  of  course  he 
thinks  I  am  to  have  your  money. 
Now  that  Em  not,  of  course — Oh, 
he'll  ask  me  now,  I  guess." 

"Pheby  girl,  you — you — don't  drive 
me  too  far.  I  don't  want  to  cut  you 
off,  dear.  Be  reasonable.  Whit- 
lock's  a  good  fellow  and  loves  you — 
and  besides,  he's  got  a  tidy  bank  ac- 
count of  his  own.  What  do  you 
want  ?" 

"There,  Grandfather,  don't  get  ex- 
asperated again.  You're  lots  nicer 
when  you're  not  angry — and  harder 
to  resist." 

"Yes,  I  s'pose  so.  Why  don't  you 
do  what  I  want,  then?" 

"I  would  if  I  could."  One  arm 
was  round  his  neck.  "But  you 
know  I  can't,  Grandfather.  I  don't 
care  for  Whitlock,  and — he  drinks." 
Squire  Benton  turned  an  inquiring 
glance  on  the  Captain. 

"Drinks !  Bah !  Young  men  sow 
their  wild  oats !  Drinks !  Don't  I 
drink? — always  have.  Once  he's 
married,  he'll  be  all  right." 

"But  he  must  be  that  way  before 
I  marry  him — and  he  isn't.      I  don't 
think  I'd  be  a  success  as  a  reformer." 
"Pheby,  Pheby,  you're  mad !  Cod- 
fish,   but    you    take    it    cool.      One 
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would  never  think  it  was  such  a  lit- 
tle thing  to  turn  down  a  cool  mil — 
never  mind !  Pheby,  I'll  play  fair. 
You  marry  either  Dick  Fairchild  or 
Whitlock  by  tomorrow  noon,  and 
the  money's  yours  anyhow." 

"Is  that  fair,  Grandfather?  Why, 
you  know  Dick's  on  his  way  to 
Europe !" 

The  Captain  grinned  sheepishly 
and  looked  down  as  he  met  the 
Squire's    eye.       Then    he    chuckled. 

"Well,  I'll  stand  by  what  I  said." 

"Then  I  suppose  it's  settled/'  said 
Pheby,  quietly,  with  a  little  hard  set 
about  the  lips.  "Well,  I'll  agree, 
Grandfather." 

"That's  right,  my  dear !  That's 
the  way.  No  use  for  you  to-night, 
after  all,  Squire.  I  told  you.  Keep 
a  firm  hand  on  the  women,  that's 
the  way.  So  you  will  marry  Whit- 
lock, Pheby?  At  noon  to-morrow, 
squire." 

"I  said  I  would  marry  him  or  Dick 
by  noon,  to-morrow,  Grandfather. 
That's  all.  Good-night.  Good- 
night, Mr.  Benton." 

She  took  the  old  lawyer's  hand 
affectionately,  but  her  thoughts 
were    elsewhere. 

"I  told  you,  Squire,  I  told  you," 
boasted  the  Captain,  as  he  said 
good-night. 

"Yes,  Cap'n,  you  told  me.  Well, 
I'll  come  round  'long  about  eleven 
to-morrow,  and  see  what  happens." 

Phebe  was  up  before  six  in  the 
morning.  She  had  a  long  walk  be- 
fore her?  and  she  was  in  such  haste 
that  she  took  no  breakfast.  Tt  was 
scarcely  seven  when  she  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  old  dwelling  house 
bv  the  door  of  which  hung  the  fresh- 
ly-made sign,  WILLIAM  HACK- 
KTT,  Lawyer,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

"Why,  Phoebe,  you  here?" 


Six  feet  of  sturdy  young  man 
concentrated  itself  in  the  surprise 
with  which  Mr.  Hackett  spoke. 

"Yes,  I  know,  Billy.  But  it's  aw- 
fully important.  I  walked  all  the 
way  over  to  South  Wellport.  I 
want  you  to  marry  me." 

For  a  moment  his  face  glowed. 

"Marry  you !  Why,  Phoebe,  you 
know  there  hasn't  been  a  day" — 

"Yes,  I  know,  Billy,  but  I  don't 
mean... that  way.  I  want  you  to 
marry  me  to  somebody  else." 

He  turned  and  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

She  went  over  and  laid  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  "If  it  could  be  any- 
body else,  Billy,  it  would  be  you. 
But  it's  only  Dick.  I'm  in  trouble, 
and  I  want  you  to  help  me." 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  a 
moment.  "Tell  me  about  it,"  he 
said,  simply. 

She  ran  through  the  story. 

"So  you  mean  to  marry  Dick,"  he 
said.  "But  Dick's  somewhere  off 
the  Newfoundland  coast.  If  you 
promised  your  Grandfather,  Phoebe, 
I'm  afraid  you're  done  for.  There 
isn't  any  way" — 

"Oh,  but  Billy,  there  is.  Won't 
that  do?" 

He  glanced  at  the  scrap  of  paper 
she  had  been  scribbling  on. 

"By  George,  girl,  you're — you're 
splendid.  Wait.  I'll  see  if  it  will 
go — I  think  it  will.  You  ought  to 
be  a  law}^er's  wife.  . .  .Phoebe!" 

"Billy,  it's  too  bad,  but—" 

"Yes.  .  .1  know.  I  promise.  Now, 
let's  see  if  it  will  do." 

He  began  to  plod  his  way  through 
the   books. 

"O.  K.,  Phoebe,"  he  said  at  last. 
"It'll  do.  But  we  must  hurry. 
You've  no  time  to  lose.  We  must 
drive  up  to  Wellport  and  then  back 
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to  the  station,  you  know.    You  need 
a  license." 

There  was  a  little  catch  in 
Phoebe's  voice  as  she  said,  "All 
right." 

"Well,  that's  done,"  said  Billy, 
climbing  into  the  buggy  off  the  car- 
riage step  before  the  town  hall. 
"Now  for  the  station.  It's  quite  a 
drive  back  to  South  Wellport  when 
you're  in  a  hurry,  Phoebe.  We'll 
have  to  flick  old  Dan  some  to  keep 
up  his  trot." 

"They'll  let  us,  won't  they?" 
Phoebe  asked.  "Do  they  let  people 
use  it?     They  do,  don't  they?" 

"Well,  I  don't  think  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  local  business,  you 
know,  but  they  can  as  well  as  not. 
Anyway,  I  know  Wright.  O,  we'll 
do  it  all  right,  if  we  can  only  reach 
them." 

A  half  hour's  fast  driving  brought 
them  to  the  Highlands  overlooking 
the  Atlantic,  east  of  South  Well- 
port. 

"Now  for  business,"  muttered 
Billy,  as  he  pulled  up  before  a  little 
red  office  building  inside  a  high 
stockade.  "Hallo  !  Wright !" 
"I  say,  Wright  "  he  added  as  the 
door  was  thrown  back,  "Invite  us 
in.  We've  important  business. 
Anything  doing?" 

"No.  Just  on  watch  with  Mosely 
here,  and  making  out  reports.  We 
picked  up  the  Carmania  half  an  hour 
ago,  but  nothing  doing,  and  we 
dropped  her  again." 

"Well,  you  get  in  there  mighty 
quick,  and  pick  her  up  again. 
Wright.  We  want  her,  and  want 
her  mighty  bad.  Get  busy,  old 
man." 

Wright  went  inside  promptly. 
"Come  in,"  he  said.  "Have  a  chair, 
Miss — " 


"Miss  North,  for  the  present, 
Wright.  Mr.  Wright,  Miss  North. 
He  and  Moseley  will  be  our  wit- 
nesses." 

Wright  looked  puzzled,  but  be- 
gan to  work  his  key.  "I'll  pick  her 
up  allright,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  the 
loud  blue  flashes  from  the  instru- 
ment. "ECC,  ECC...  She's  just 
about  off... ECC... ECC.  ..ECC.  .. 
She's  driving  east  pretty  fast  over 
the  Banks,  but  this  call  ought  to  get 
her." 

"ECC,  ECC,"  went  the  call.  Mose- 
ley sat  back  in  his  chair  and 
watched.  Billy  and  Phoebe  leaned 
forward  anxiously.  Billy  reached 
over  and  put  his  hand  on  hers. 
"ECC... ECC... ECC..." 
The  call  went  on  interminably. 
Then  suddenly  Wright  and  Moseley 
became  alert. 

"Here  you  are,  Hackett.  I've  got 
her.    What  next?" 

"Get  Richard  Fairchild,  second 
class  passenger.  Get  the  ship's 
chaplain,  and  have  another  operator 
there  that  knows  the  code." 

For  a  few  minutes  Wright  worked 
the  instrument  rapidly. 

"It'?  a  wedding,  Wright,"  Hackett 
said,  hoarsely,  as  they  waited  for 
the  response.  His  face  was  hard 
and  his  jaw  set. 

"Fairchild,  chaplain,  and  two  code 
operators      on      hand,"      announced* 
Wright. 

"fell  Fairchild  that  I  am  Billy 
Hackett,  and  I  have  a  license  here 
to  marry  him  and  Phoebe  North. 
Miss  North  is  here  ready.  I'm  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  will  perform 
the  ceremony  here.  The  chaplain 
must  perform  it  on  the  ship." 

A  surprised  oath  slipped  out  of 
Wright's  mouth.  Then  he  became 
busy  again. 
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"Fairchild  says  he  doesn't  under- 
stand," he  said,  presently. 

''Tell  him  my  Grandfather  says 
that  I  must  marry  either  Edward 
Whitlock  or  him  by  noon  to-day, 
and  I'm  going  to  marry  him.  I'll 
explain — sometime." 

"Doesn't.  .  .care.  .  .what.  .  .reason 
.  .  .is.  .  .so.  .  .gets.  .  .young.  .  .lady," 
spelled  out  Wright.  "Go  on,  Billy. 
We  may  lose  'em,  you  know." 

Then  the  old,  simple  service 
riashed  across  the  water — "Do  you, 
Richard  Fairchild,  take  this  wom- 
an?" Back  flashed  the  brief,  "I  do." 
"Do  you,  Phoebe  North,  take  this 
man?"  "I  do,". said  Phoebe,  and  the 
words  flashed  eastward  to  her  lover. 
Then  the  last  words  of  proclama- 
tion were  interchanged,  and  there 
came,  "Tell  my  wife  I'll  be  home 
next  steamer." 

Congratulations  from  Captain  and 
passengers  came  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  stream;  but  Phoebe  had  slipped 
her  hand  into  Billy's  again,  and 
dropped  trembling  into  a  chair. 

"Billy,"  she  queried,  as  the  faint- 
ness  passed,  "aren't  you.  .  .awful.  .  . 
hungry  ?" 

"Hungry?  Phoebe,  you  don't 
mean  you  didn't  have  breakfast?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "There 
wasn't  time." 

It  was  a  strange  wedding  break- 
fast—  a  few  crackers,  some  cheese,  a 
little  chianti,  served  on  a  rough 
table  in  the  little  room  of  the  wire- 
less station,  looking  down  the  sand- 
cliffs  of  the  Highlands.  But  it 
was  proffered  heartily  and  eaten 
merrily. 

"You  and  Mr.  Moseley  have  been 
very  good,  Mr.  Wright,"  said 
Phoebe,  blushing,  "I  don't  know 
how  to  thank  you." 

"There's  no  need,"  he  said,  as  he 


clasped  her  hand.  They  stood  at 
the  gate  and  waved  their  hats  after 
the  departing  buggy. 

At  the  Cap'n's,  the  little  wedding 
party  was  waiting;  for  Phoebe's 
Grandfather  could  see  only  one  out- 
come to  the  agreement  he  had  struck 
with  Phoebe,  and  had  called  in 
friends  for  the  marriage.  But  where 
was  Phoebe? 

"I  ain't  seen  her  this  morning," 
said  old  Mrs.  Eddy,  the  house- 
keeper. "She  wan't  to  breakfast, 
and  no  more  she  wan't  in  her  room. 
1  tell  ye,  Cap'n,  she  ain't  plannin'  to 
marry  him." 

"Pshaw !"  said  the  Captain ;  but 
Squire  Benton  saw  the  anxiety 
creep  into  his  wrinkled  face.  "Marry 
him!  Of  course  she'll  marry  him! 
She  give  her  word,  and  no  North 
ever  give  his  word  an'  went  back  on 
it.     They  ain't  that  kind." 

"Cap'n,  you  gave  your  word,  too. 
You  told  her  that  she  must  either 
marry  Fairchild  or  marry  Whitlock 
by  noon  to-day,  or  you'd  cut  her  off. 
Didn't  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  a  little 
sheepishly,  then  chuckled  again  as 
he  thought  of  his  bargain.  "But  she 
can't  marry  Fairchild,  far's  I  see. 
He  must  be  way  east  o'  the  Banks 
by  now,  Squire." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  Squire.  "That's 
why  I  don't  think  you  was  quite  { 
fair  with  her,  Cap'n.  However,  she  1 
made  the  bargain.  But  if  she  should 
marry  Fairchild,  Cap'n — just  s'pos-  I 
in'  she  did  find  a  way, — would  you  | 
keep  your  word?  That's  what  I  J 
want  to  know." 

"If  she   can    marry   Fairchild,   an'  j 
him   half  way  to  Europe,  and  do  it  j 
by  noon  to-day,"  responded  the  Cap- 
tain, firmly,  "I'll  stick  by  my  word 
and  she  can  take  him  and  the  money  ! 
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too.       But,"     he     added,     chuckling 
again,  "you  see  she  can't." 

"Well,  here  she  is,  Cap'n,  her  and 
— by  Tripe,  she's  got  her  lawyer  all 
right,  too.  There's  Billy  Hackett 
helping  her  out  of  his  buggy.  Cap'n, 
I  bet—" 

But  the  Captain  wasn't  listening. 
He  was  at  the  hall  door,  calling  up- 
stairs. "All  right,  Whitlock.  You'd 
better  come  right  down,  I  guess. 
Pheby's  been  off  buggy-ridin'  in- 
stead o'  gettin'  into  her  weddin' 
togs.  She  won't  mind  being  mar- 
ried without  'em,  I  guess." 

A  minute  later  Whitlock  came 
awkwardly,  and  rather  crestfallenly, 
into  the  room,  for  by  this  time  the 
story  of  Phoebe's  bargain  and  the 
terms  on  which  he  was  to  get  his 
wife  had  spread  all  over  Wellport. 
But  no  one  had  much  time  to  notice 
him,  for  Billy  and  Phoebe  were  en- 
tering. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  kept  you  wait- 
ing, Grandfather,"  Phoebe  said, 
gently,  "  and  Mr.  Whitlock,"  she 
added,  less  sweetly.  "But  I  couldn't 
get  here  a  minute  sooner.  I've  not 
had  a  moment's  time  since  early 
morning." 

"Well,  never  mind  that,"  said  the 
old  man,  testily.  "Be.ter  late  than 
never — eh,  Whitlock?  Here  she  is, 
if  she  did  make  us  think  she'd  run 
away,  and  the  sooner  we  get  it  over, 
the  quicker.  Step  up,  Pheby.  Billy, 
do  you  want  to  be  best  man?  Got  a 
best  man  engaged,  Whitlock? 
Billy's  a  mighty  good  one — ain't  he, 
Benton  ?" 

Whitlock  looked  uncomfortable 
and  began  slowly  to  turn  a  rich 
red,  but  Billy  intervened. 

"Before  that,"  he  said,  "I  guess 
I've   got   something   here   that   may 


interest   you,    Cap'n.      You'd    better 
read  it  first." 

He  handed  a  paper  to  the  Cap- 
tain, then  stepped  back,  nodding  his 
head  in  answer  to  a  questioning 
glance  from  Benton. 

"This  is  to  certify,"  read  the  Cap- 
tain, slowly — "What  in  the  dev- 
— What  is  this,  Hackett?  What  do 
you  mean  by  this  foolery?  Married 
to  Fairchild !  Why,  he's  half  way 
to  Ireland — I  hope  he'll  stay  there !" 

"So  he  is,  Captain.  But  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  on  proper  license, 
and  according  to  law, — the  whole 
thing's  perfectly  straight,  Captain, 
— I  married  him  and  Phoebe  at  a 
quarter  after  eleven  this  forenoon, 
just  as  the  certificate  says." 

The  old  man  turned  a  blank  coun- 
tenance from  face  to  face,  till  he 
caught  a  smile  on  Benton's. 
"Squire,"  he  shouted.  "What  does 
this  mean?  Have  you  any  sense? 
Tell  me  what  is  this  game  this 
young  snipe  is  trying  to  work." 

"I  don't  know,  Cap'n,  but  knowin' 
Billy  pretty  well,  I  suspect  he 
knows,  and  on  general  principles, 
I'd  be  willin'  to  bet  that  Pheby  and 
Fairchild's  married." 

"Married !  By  crab,  they  can't — 
he's  half  way — " 

"You  have  forgotten  something 
you  ought  to  remember,  Cap'n,"  said 
Hackett.  "You've  been  living  with- 
in three  miles  of  a  wireless  telegraph 
station  for  three  years  now,  and 
using  the  thing  on  your  own  boats. 
I  married  Phoebe  and  Fairchild  by 
wireless,  in  proper  form,  and"  lie 
continued,  "as  I  understand  it,  in 
pursuance  of  an  agreement  between 
Phoebe  and  you  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  your  property.  Isn't  that 
so,  Cap'n?  Phoebe  has  kept  her 
part  of  the  contract,  and  I  take   it 
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you  are  read}'  to  keep  yours.  Good- 
bye, Whitlock,"  he  broke  off,  noting 
the  bridegroom's  attempt  at  a  silent 
disappearance.  "Better  luck  next 
time." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
Whitlock  hurried  away. 

"By  thunder,"  blustered  the  Cap- 
tain ;  but  suddenly  the  humor  of  the 
situation  got  on  his  New  England 
consciousness,  and  he  joined  in  the 
laugh  at  his  vanishing  favorite.  Then 
he  turned  to  Phoebe. 


"Girl,"  he  said,  "you  got  me,  and 
you  trapped  me,  and  you  disap- 
pointed me.  But  a  North  never 
broke  his  word  yet,  and  I  guess  you 
can  make  the  old  Line  go  if  Fair- 
child  can't.  Maybe  he  can — far's  I 
know.  I  reckon  he'll  have  to  try. 
Squire,  what  do  they  say  at  wed- 
dings? 'Bless  you,  my  children.' 
By  nails,  there's  only  one  of  'em 
here.     The  other's  half  way  to — " 

"But  he's  coming  back  on  the 
next  steamer,"  said  Phoebe. 


The  House -Party 

By    Elisabeth    R.    Finley 

Dear  Hostess  Life,  I  know  I'm  but  a  guest, 
A  short  week-end  is  all  I'm  asked  to  share, 
But,  ah,  the  welcome  of  your  face  is  fair 
And  in  your  house  you  offer  me  the  best ! 

My  fellow-guests  are  such  a  set  of  men 
As  I  must  love,  and  kindliness  and  wit 
About  your  table  make  no  deficit ! 
For  such  companionship,  I  thank  you  then  ! 

Upon  the  morrow,  each  must  take  the  road 
For  other  guests  succeed  us  'neat'h  your  roof. 
Yet,  if,  of  pleasure,  you  would  have  our  proof, 
Foretell  reunion  in  a  new  abode ! 

But  e'er  I  go,  lest  I  should  be  forgot 
Let  me  my  name  upon  your  guest-book  write 
God  grant,  dear  Hostess,  on  its  pages  white 
'Mid  greater  names,  that  mine  shall  make  no  blot! 


A  Singer  of  Southcreek 


By   Mabel  Ward  Cameron 


Chapter   VII. 


THE  incoming  tide  was  rippling 
softly  on  the  flats,  covering 
them  and  creeping  up  over  the 
strip  of  stones  and  pebbles  toward 
the  fine,  white  sand  of  the  beach  be- 
yond. Dinner  over,  Louise  Benton 
and  the  youthful  candidate  for  the 
priesthood  were  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  rough  stone  steps  that 
led  down  over  the  bulkhead.  The 
sun  had  set,  but  the  glories  in  the 
brilliantly  colored  sky  still  lingered 
and  were  reflected  in  the  water. 
Schools  of  small  fish,  that  had  been 
driven  in  well  towards  the  shore  by 
some  finny  enemy,  ruffled  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake-like  expanse, 
or  leapt,  glistening,  out  of  their  ele- 
ment. 

Louise  sighed.  "A  night  to  be  on 
the  water.  If  only  the  tide  were 
further  in  I  would  take  you  out  in 
the  canoe;  but  just  now  nothing  but 
a  flat  bottomed  boat  could  pass  over, 
and  I  draw  the  line  at  a  tub."  She 
turned  towards  the  young  man. 

Edward  Prior,  the  divinity  stu- 
dent, sent  from  the  school  at  Mid- 
dletown  each  week  to  take  charge 
of  the  services  in  the  Southcreek 
Episcopal  chapel,  was  a  man  who 
would  easily  find  followers  in  any 
environment.  Tall  and  athletic,  he 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  young  man- 
hood. When  referring  to  him,  peo- 
ple were  wont  to  use  the  expression, 
"muscular  Christianity." 

"The  moon  will  be  up  later,"  said 
he.     "When  we  get  back  from   the 
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mail  I  will  take  you  for  a  paddle,  or, 
excuse  me,  you  may  take  me,  for 
as  usual,  I  suppose  you  prefer  to 
'paddle  your  own  canoe.' ': 

For  a  short  distance  they  walked 
along  the  bulkhead,  and  then  strik- 
ing across  the  golf  links,  a  short  cut 
brought  them  to  the  village  street. 
The  thoroughfare  was  gay  with  life, 
shore  people  and  villagers  all  wend- 
ing their  way  to  "the  center,"  for 
the  sorting  and  giving  out  of  the 
evening  mail  was  the  most  impor- 
tant event  of  the  day  in  Southcreek. 

Past  the  ancient  cemetery  they 
went  and  up  the  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  stood  the  oldest  church,  a 
square,  roomy  building,  colonial 
pillars  at  the  front,  and  belfry  tow- 
ering high ;  past  the  dry-goods  and 
grocery  store,  the  evening  meeting 
place  for  the  men  of  the  village ; 
past  the  tiny  Episcopal  chapel,  and 
thence  to  the  shoe  store.  Here  a 
noisy,  laughing  crowd  almost  en- 
tirely made  up  of  young  people  was 
assembled.  Groups  were  standing 
on  the  walk  and  out  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  wide  street.  Others 
were  seated  in  rows  on  the  wooden 
steps  of  the  store,  or  along  the  nar- 
row piazza.  Everywhere  was  the 
chatter  of  voices,  interspersed  with 
laughter,  whistling,  and  singing,  as 
greetings  and  gossip  were  ex- 
changed. 

Louise  and  Edward  made  their 
way  through  the  crowd  on  the  steps 
and  entered  V\t  building.  A  corner 
had    been    appropriated    by    Uncle 
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Sam.  and  a  suitable  partition,  with 
rows  of  numbered  boxes,  screened 
the  post-office.  Here  the  post  mis- 
tress stood  behind  the  closed  shut- 
ter awaiting  the  coming  of  the  mail. 
At  ihat  moment  Ephraim  Pond  ap- 
peared making  his  way  with  some 
importance  up  the  steps  and  through 
the  doorway.  He  was  a  short  man, 
but  possessed  of  great  strength, 
and  his  back,  upon  which  he  bore 
the  heavy  mail  bag,  was  bent,  the 
result  of  years  of  such  service.  Now 
the  post-mistress,  alert  and  quick 
in  her  movements,  was  busy  stamp- 
ing and  sorting.  Soon  she  threw 
open  the  shutter,  and  Louise  and 
Edward  were  among  the  first  to  re- 
ceive their  letters.  Asking  pardon, 
the  young  man  hastily  tore  open  an 
envelope  and  read  the  enclosure. 

"It  is  as  I  thought,"  he  said. 
"The  Bishop  thinks  best  to  give  me 
a  change  of  work.  I  am  rather  dis- 
appointed. I  like  it  here  so  much. 
I  have  been  coming  here  so  regu- 
larly for  a  year  past,  that  I  feel  very 
much  at  home." 

Two  very  pretty  girls  had  come 
in  with  the  first  crowding  rush  from 
outside. 

"Are  we  going  to  have  choir  prac- 
tice, to-night,  Mr.  Prior?"  asked 
Florilla  Bill,  the  younger  of  the  two. 
"If  so,  who  will  play  the  organ? 
Nan  Metcalf  told  me  to  let  you 
know  that  she  would  not  be  here. 
She  has  gone  to  New  Haven." 

Marianna,  the  elder  sister,  had 
passed  to  the  other  side  of  Miss 
Benton. 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Prior, 
"perhaps  your  sister — Miss  Bill," 
leaning  forward  to  look  at  the  lat- 
ter. "It  is  jolly  to  have  you  back 
in  Southcreek.  You  will  play  for  us 
;o-night,  will  yon  not?" 


There  was  formality  in  the  young 
girl's  manner  as  she  voiced  her  re- 
fusal, and  turning  abruptly,  she 
stooped  to  say  something  to  a  little 
child  standing  near. 

"I  see  my  finish,"  said  Miss  Ben- 
ton, laughing,  "Moons  and  canoes 
are  not  for  me,  and,  oh !  you  had 
forgotten  all  about  your  choir,  Ned 
Prior !  What  a  joke  on  you  !  So  I 
will  not  paddle  my  own  canoe,  but 
if  you  will  ask  me  with  deep  enough 
humility  I  will  come  over  to  your 
hot,  stuffy,  dearly  beloved  chapel 
and  paddle  your — what  is  it?  A  me- 
lodeon?" 

"Thank  you,  Louise,"  said  the 
young  man,  gravely.  He  spoke  to 
her,  but  his  eyes  were  looking  be- 
yond her,  and  his  searching,  some- 
what saddened  glance  rested  for  a 
moment  upon  Marianna's  troubled 
face.  "Are  you  coming,  Miss  Bill?" 
he  asked. 

"No,  my  voice  has  left  me." 

"You,  Florrie,  will  not  desert  us?" 
he  said,  turning  to  he  younger  sis- 
ter. 

"Why  should  I?  What's  the 
matter  with  my  voice?  As  far  as  I 
know  it's  all  right,"  was  the  flippant 
answer.  Leaving  Marianna  to  take 
home  the  mail,  she  joined  Mr.  Prior 
and  Miss  Benton  as  they  walked 
back  to  the  chapel.  "Did  you  see 
the  porpoises  jumping  this  morn- 
ing?" she  asked.  "Silvie  and  I  were 
rowing  over  to  the  point.  The  tide 
was  high,  and  how  they  did  jumpf 
So  near  us,  too !  I  found  a  lot  of 
gold  and  silver  shells  for  your 
mother,  Miss  Benton.  She  told  me 
she  thought  them  pretty.  One  can 
find  so  few  along  the  home  beach 
now,  but  they  are  as  thick  as  mus- 
sels on  Pachoug  Point." 

They  turned  into  the  rather  dimly 
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lit  chapel.  Florilla,  sitting  down  on 
a  bench  near  the  door,  proceeded  to 
untie  the  handkerchief  into  which 
she  had  gathered  her  treasures. 
Thin  and  transparent,  in  some  cases 
resembling  in  form  the  shells  of 
small  round  clams,  they  lay  in  her 
lap  heaped  in  contrasting  color. 
Such  shells  are  used  by  the  women 
of  this  vicinity  in  their  fancy  work. 
They  are  fastened  to  lamp  mats  and 
picture  frames,  or  stuck  in  a  foun- 
dation of  plaster-of-Paris  on  vases 
and  boxes.  A  more  pretentious 
mode  of  ornamentation  is  to  string 
them  on  seines,  and  suspend  them 
for  sash-curtains  at  windows,  or  for 
portieres.  In  the  parlor  now  in  the 
Bill  home  hung  a  piece  of  work  of 
this  sort,  the  work  of  the  dead  sis- 
ter's fingers. 
.  The  effect  of  these  draperies  was 
not  unpleasing,  the  shells  being  sus- 
pended along  the  twine  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage their  beautiful  coloring  that 
shaded  from  the  darkest  grey — al- 
most the  black  of  oxidized  silver — 
to  pure  white,  and  again,  through 
the  gradations  of  gold  to  the  pink  of 
newly  burnished  copper. 

"Look  I"  said  Florilla,  holding  up 
a  shell  that  she  had  been  polishing 
with  her  finger.  "See  how  irides- 
cent it  is.  I  told  your  mother  I 
would  show  her  how  to  fasten  them 
on  fish-net." 

Miss  Benton,  passing  up  the 
aisle,  seated  herself  at  the  melod- 
eon.  "Now  what  do  you  suppose 
are  the  schemes  this  time  of  that  in- 
teresting young  person?"  she  said 
to  Mr.  Prior,  who  was  turning  the 
leaves  of  a  hymn  book.  "Last  year 
her  deep  affection  and  unremitting 
attention  to  my  guileless  and  un- 
suspecting parent  were  rewarded  at 


the  end  of  the  season.  Mother  was 
so  sorry  for  the  'overworked  child', 
as  she  designated  her — I'd  like  to  see 
anyone  get  much  work  out  of  Flor- 
rie  Bill ! — that  to  cheer  her  during 
the  coming  lonely  winter  she  gave 
her  her  string  of  beautiful  mummy 
beads  that  she  had  brought  from 
Egypt.  Last  year  it  was  cottage 
cheese,  and  in  the  Autumn,  beach 
plums — for  'jell'.  This  year  it 
seems  it  is  to  be  gold  and  silver 
shells,  and  a  string  'drape'  for  our 
'best  room' !  Which  of  the  rooms 
would  you  call  the  best,  Ned? 
Shall  we  use  the  fish-net  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  old  blue  china  in  the 
dining-room — Lafayette  might  not 
look  out  of  place  landing  amidst 
such  nautical  surroundings  !  Or  will 
it  harmonize  better  with  the  Rus- 
sian copper  and  Navajo  blankets  in 
the  only  other  room  down  stairs — 
barring  the  kitchen.  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that 
we  are  lacking  in  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  partitions,  according  to 
Southcreek  standards.  We  cer- 
tainly have  no  place  to  correspond 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  gold  shell 
drapery  of  the  house  of  Bill.  Mar- 
ianna,  they  say,  is  very  nice  and  all 
that.  Do  you  know  her  well — what 
do  you  think  of  her?" 

"I  would  rather  not  discuss  Miss 
Bill,  Louise." 

Miss  Benton  looked  up  quickly, 
watching  closely  for  a  moment. 
"She  does  not  interest  me  enough 
to  become  a  subject  for  discussion, 
and  she  certainly  was  rather  rude, 
Ned,  to-night,  at  least,  even  you 
must  admit  that.  Are  all  your  par- 
ishioners subjects  for  sacred  silence? 
She  must  have  a  hard  time  at  home, 
I     fancy,     and     it    would    be     sur- 
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prising-  if  all  those  kids  did  not  get 
on  her  nerves  occasionally." 

'''And  Florilla  isn't  much  help,  I 
fear.  It  is  kind  in  your  mother  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  child ;  her 
influence  is  sure  to  be  uplifting. 
You  ask  about  Marianna.  Yes,  I 
felt  that  I  knew  her  well  last  year. 
She  has  a  remarkably  fine  character. 
The  home  life  of  the  family  is  beau- 
tiful. I  wish  you  would  call  there 
some  day.    Will  you?" 

Louise  did  not  answer,  but  sat 
looking  down  at  the  keys  of  the 
primitive  instrument  before  her. 
Her  left  hand  lay  in  her  lap,  but  the 
fingers  of  her  right  hand  were  play- 
ing over  and  over  a  tune  that 
sounded  like  a  child's  simple  exer- 
cise. Suddenly  she  straightened 
herself  from  the  rather  drooping  at- 
titude and  looked  up  at  the  young 
man,  her  face  lit  with  a  mischievous 
smile. 

"Ned,  there  are  mer-creatures  out 
in  the  Sound.  Did  you  know  it? 
Mother  discovered  them,  or  rather 
their  voices.  It  is  only  occasionally 
that  one  can  hear  them.  All  the 
conditions  must  be  just  right:  the 
tide  out,  but  coming  in,  preferably 
a  storm  brewing.  One  must  sit  in  a 
rocking  chair  facing  the  sea,  and 
there  must  be  no  land  noises. 
Everything  must  be  absolutely 
quiet  around  one — no  conversation, 
nothing.  As  one  rocks  back  and 
forth,  ignoring  the  noise  of  the 
water  near  shore  and  listening  at- 
tentively for  a  sound  far  out  beyond 
the  waves,  one  will  hear  a  distant 
murmur  that  sounds  something  like 
the  song  in  a  sea-shell  when  held  to 
the  ear,  but  more  like  a  hoarse, 
monotonous  chorus  of  low,  bass 
voices.  I  suppose  yon  don't  believe 
me!     I  wish  you  could  hear  it  once; 


for  it  is  weird.  Mother  talked  about 
the  'mermen's  song'  for  years,  but 
I  never  caught  it  until  this  summer. 
Listen  !     This  is  it. 
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One  cannot  get  the  gruff,  hoarse 
cadence  on  any  instrument,  of 
course ;  but  that  is  the  air.  'Mother's 
.Mermen's  Melody' — from  Connec- 
ticut's prosaic  coast!" 

She  played  the  air  again,  impro- 
vising an  harmonious  accompani- 
ment, and  carrying  it  from  one  key 
to  another.  Ceasing  rather  abruptly 
to  play  and  standing  up,  she  turned 
towards   Mr.   Prior. 

"I  wonder  why  the  Bill  clan  left 
the  Congregational  church.  They 
say  a  Bill  family  has  owned  a  pew 
there  ever  since  the  church  was 
founded,  and  goodness  knows  how 
many  years  ago  that  was !  Now,  no 
one  of  that  name  is  on  the  member-, 
ship  list  of  ye  ancient  meeting 
house." 

"It  was  some  awkward  blunder 
made  by  a  new  minister  several 
years  ago,  he — hush !"  Florilla,  pass- 
ing up  the  aisle  towards  them, 
stooped  and  picked  up  a  letter. 
"Here's  part  of  your  mail,  Mr.  Prior. 
Won't  you  feel  grand  when  you  are 
addressed  as   'Reverend'!" 

"Oh,  the  Bishop's  letter,  did  I 
drop  it?" 

"Where  do  you  think  he  will  send 
you?"  asked  Louise. 

"He  says  to  some  place  in  the 
Berkshires,  and,"  he  paused,  a  mus- 
ing, far  off  look  in  his  eyes,  "per- 
haps it  will  be  just  as  well — better." 

Louise  played  the  bars  of  a  hymn 
from  the  book  opened  before  her,  re- 
peating the  refrain  before  she  spoke 
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again.  "Wiell,  we  will  miss  you, 
Ned.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
What  with  no  caddy  capable  of 
coaching,  I  shall  not  play  in  the 
next  match.  Edith  Gaillard  is 
coming,  and  I  had  begun  to  plan  all 
sorts  of  festivities  for  Saturdays, 
hoping  you  could  be  induced  to 
come  down  on  an  early  train  each 
week.  You  haven't  seen  my  auto 
yet.  Yesterday  my  progress  was 
triumphal — one  awful  nightmare  of 
shying  horses,  scattering  chickens, 
shrieking  kids,  barking  curs,  and  in- 
sulting hayseeds.  Next  week,  I 
thought,  with  Edith  here,  I  would 
take  you  both  to  share  my  pleasant 
progress.  Beware  of  clergymen, 
Florrie,  embryo  or  otherwise ;  they 
are  an  unknown  and  uncertain 
quantity,  as  you  see." 

"Yes,  and  the  strawberry  festival, 
and  the  fair  of  the  ladies'  guild," 
chimed  in  Florrie.  "The  one  last 
year  was  the  best  we  ever  had,  all 
because  you  got  so  many  from  the 
beach  to  come.  If  you're  not  here 
this  summer  I  know  everything  will 
be  a  fizzle.  You  remember  how 
you,  and  Annabel,  and  Marianna, 
and  I  went  to  the  'Druid  rocks'  after 
ferns  and  wild  flowers  to  trim  up 
the  hall?"  Florrie  appeared  quite 
dejected. 

"Yes,  I  remember,  Florrie,  quite 
well,  very  well  indeed.  That  day 
in  the  woods  was  one  to  remember, 
and  the—" 

"Stop  your  solemnity,you  two," 
interrupted  Louise,  recovering  her 
accustomed  gayety.  "Speed  the 
parting,  welcome  the  coming  man, 
Florrie.  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  a 
grand  and  glorious  youth,  his  spec- 
ialty, fairs  and  festivals.  He  like- 
wise knows  divers  and  many  ways 
of  raising  money,  and  can  hypnotize 


and  make  summer  shore  people  un- 
bend, and  give  over  their  cash,  as 
never  Ned  Prior  did!  Methinks  he 
is  even  now  on  the  boat  upon  the 
mighty  Connecticut  river,  meaning 
to  be  in  Southcreek  in  time  for  ser- 
vice to-morrow,  to  spy  on  his  pre- 
decessor, and  get  the  lay  of  the  land. 
If  he  materializes,  Ned,  bring  him 
down  with  you  for  dinner,  that  I 
may  judge  of  him  as  to  whether  he 
has  the  making  of  a  coach  and 
caddy." 

Chapter  VIII. 

At  half  past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  having  breakfasted  two 
hours  before,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
having  done  their  numerous  house- 
hold duties,  the  members  of  the 
Bill  family  were  assembled  in  the 
commodious  kitchen.  Marianna 
had  swept  and  dusted  the  entire  first 
floor,  Maud  and  Minta  had  together 
made  all  the  beds,  Embargo  had 
wiped  the  dishes  which  his  mother 
had  washed,  and  had  then  beaten 
the  stiff  batter  of  a  delicious  cake  for 
her,  which  even  now  Mrs.  Bill  had 
opened  the  oven  door  to  examine,. 
The  spicy  odor  filled  the  kitchen, 
and  the  children  sniffed  the  air  with 
pleasurable  anticipation.  Mrs  Bill 
broke  a  wisp  from  a  broom  and  ran 
it  into  the  loaf,  announcing  as  she 
drew  it  out  clean  of  any  batter  that 
the  cake  was  done. 

The  outside  door  opened  and 
Bland  Allison  Silver,  or  "Silvie",  as 
he  was  called,  came  in.  He  had 
been  to  the  big  barn  helping  his  fath- 
er in  the  care  of  the  animals.  Not 
only  the  horses  had  to  be  groomed, 
but  the  yoke  of  big  prize  oxen 
received  the  same  care.  The  latter, 
hitched  to  a  hay  cart,  stood  in  the 
driveway,  near  the  kitchen  door,  for 
Mr.   Bill  was  going  after  a  load  of 
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hay  from  his  salt  meadow.  These 
oxen,  Ruby  and  Garnet,  were  the 
especial  pride  of  Mr.  Bill's  heart. 
They  were  enormous  beasts,  the 
great  strength  of  their  muscles  and 
sinews  concealed  under  an  abundant 
covering  of  flesh.  Their  dark  red 
hides  were  absolutely  clean,  soft, 
and  as  shining  and  glossy  as  silk. 
This  was  the  result  of  Silvie's  un- 
stinting, daily  care,  and  the  appreci- 
ative animals,  unyoked,  would  fol- 
low the  child  all  around  the  yard,  or, 
called  by  name,  would  obediently 
answer  the  summons. 

McKinley  Tariff  followed  Silvie 
indoors,  his  little  arms  piled  high 
with  a  load  of  fire-wood,  and  baby 
Anti-Trust  toddled  after,  lugging  a 
trailing  stick  which  dragged  and 
bumped  after  his  little  feet.  Mari- 
anna  ran  to  relieve  him  of  his  self- 
assumed  burden,  taking  him  in  her 
arms  to  wipe  his  chubby  face  and 
kiss  him. 

"Baby  help,"  said  he. 

"Yes,  baby  did  help,"  laughed 
she. 

Remembering  her  own  youthful 
experience  as  a  country  school 
teacher,  and  the  disgust  and  annoy- 
ance occasioned  by  a  dirty  scholar, 
Mrs.  Bill  was  ultra  particular  as  to 
the  appearance  of  her  own  children 
in  the  class  room.  The  usual  daily 
custom  was  carried  out  this  morn- 
ing, the  children  passing  in  review 
before  her  and  Marianna  ere  start- 
ing for  the  schoolhouse,  that  their 
elders  might  put  their  seal  of  ap- 
proval upon  freshly  washed  hands 
and    faces    and    well    brushed    hair. 

Silver  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
house,  starting  down  the  road  alone. 
The  world  about  him  was  filled  with 
the  glories  of  October.  The  day, 
even   at  this    hour  of  the   morning, 


was  fairly  sultry.  A  soft  haze  rest- 
ed over  all  the  landscape.  Under 
his  feet  the  road  was  strewn,  as  if 
with  a  thick  carpet,  with  the  fallen 
autumn  leaves.  The  general  effect 
of  them  was  golden,  and  the  bright 
yellow  of  their  color  seemed  reflect- 
ed in  the  air  all  about  him.  Though 
he  could  not  have  analysed  the  feel- 
ing, the  effect  upon  his  susceptible 
child  nature  was  intoxicating. 

He  lingered  on  his  way,  although 
his  conscience  warned  him  to  hurry. 
As  he  walked,  he  thrust  his  bare  feet 
deep  into  the  fragrant  masses,  de- 
lighting in  the  odor  of  the  earth  and 
dying  leaves.  He  bounded  and 
leaped,  throwing  his  head  back  to 
take  deep  breaths  of  the  transmuted 
golden  atmosphere.  His  childish 
eyes  sought  out  a  distant  tree,  and 
although  he  could  not  have  express- 
ed the  feeling,  his  heart  was  glad. 
The  tree,  a  giant  maple,  stood  out 
from  its  fellows,  marked  by  its  ex- 
treme coloring — one  gorgeous  mass 
of  scarlet.  As  if  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ample, the  leaves  of  a  much  smaller 
tree  in  close  proximity  had  turned 
a  uniform  crimson. 

The  air,  so  soft  and  balmy,  was 
full  of  sweetness.  Piles  of  apples, 
heaped  under  trees  in  the  orchards, 
and  repeating  the  variegated  hues 
of  the  autumn  foliage,  sent  forth 
pleasant  odors.  Late  blooming 
flowers,  at  the  roadside  or  in  the 
gardens,  exhaled  their  fragrance 
under  the  influence  of  the  morning 
mist.  A  turn  in  the  road  revealed 
a  not  very  distant  hillside.  Rough- 
hewn  boulders,  grey  and  rugged, 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  surrounded 
with  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the 
maples  and  the  rich,  subdued 
brown  of  the  oak  trees.  Here  and 
there  the  harmonizing  green  of  the 
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pines   and  hemlocks   made   a  pleas- 
ing contrast. 

Outlined  among  the  trees, 
gleamed  the  square,  white  spire  of 
the  Methodist  church.  Beyond  this 
the  woods  grew  more  dense  and 
wild.  Silvie  sighed  as  he  thought 
of  the  chestnut  trees  that  were 
there.  His  heart  was  with  the 
squirrels,  working  now,  he  knew, 
among  their  branches.  It  was  in 
the  early  morning  that  the  little 
creatures  were  the  most  industrious. 
The  twigs  that  held  the  burrs, 
gnawed  by  them,  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  a  plentiful  harvest 
awaited  anyone  who  would  frighten 
away  the  busy  workers  and  appro- 
priate the  nuts. 

With  a  sudden  leap  in  the  air 
Silvie  threw  off  the  insidious  spell 
which  Nature  seemed  weaving 
around  him,  and  started  at  a  slow 
trot  for  the  schoolhouse,  now  only  a 
few  rods  ahead.  Few  buildings  of 
a  like  kind  are  left  in  the  country. 
In  most  instances  they  have  been 
replaced  by  modern  structures  suit- 
able for  a  graded  school.  South- 
creek,  however,  was  behind  the 
times  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  re- 
spects, and  an  unimposing,  plain, 
one-storied  building  was  the  goal  to 
which  Silvie  now  hastened.  It  was 
painted  white  and  from  the  pointed 
front  of  the  roof  a  flag  floated.  In- 
side there  were  no  division  walls. 
The  several  grades  of  scholars  all 
sat  in  the  single  large  room.  The 
teacher  was  a  young  man  who  lived 
in  Quohonk.  He  wore  a  bicycle 
suit,  and  the  wheel  on  which  he  rode 
to  school  each  morning  was  stand- 
ing in  the  small,  whitewashed  vesti- 
bule. Here,  also,  were  the  pegs 
upon  which  the  children  hung  their 
coats  and  hats. 


On  the  road  in  front  of  the  school- 
house,  the  assembled  children  were 
noisily  playing,  but  even  as  Silvie 
joined  them,  the  bell  in  Mr.  Chaw- 
kens'  hand  was  rung  for  school  to 
open.  Inside  the  contrast  was 
marked.  None  of  the  golden  glory 
of  the  outer  world  permeated  the 
whitewashed  walls.  Silvie  was  un- 
easy, restless.  From  the  window 
near  his  seat  he  saw  his  father  pass. 
He  had  the  ox-team  with  him,  and 
as  the  huge,  gentle  beasts  came 
down  the  road,  dragging  the  large, 
empty  cart  after  them,  they  moved 
their  heads  lazily  from  side  to  side. 
Mr.  Bill  walked  at  their  heads.  He 
held  a  long-lashed  whip  in  his  hand, 
and  occasionally  flicked  at  them,  as 
he  uttered  the  "gee"  and  "haw" 
which  guided  them. 

Soon  after  Marianna  passed  on 
her  way  to  the  post-oflice.  Silvie 
gave  an  impatient  kick.  It  was 
hard  luck  to  have  to  stay  indoors  f 
The  flies  buzzed  and  danced  on  the 
window  pane.  "Don't  fool  your- 
selves; summer  hasn't  come  back," 
he  thought.  The  children  were  all 
becoming  restless.  It  was  warm  in 
the  room.  Silvie  glanced  surrepti- 
tiously around.  Almost  every  desk 
was  decorated  with  a  red  cheeked 
apple  to  be  eaten  at  recess.  He 
looked  across  at  Embargo  who  did 
not  seem  to  feel  the  restlessness  of 
the  other  children,  but  sat  stolidly 
doing  his  simple  task  in  addition, 
seriously  counting  the  numbers  on 
his  fingers. 

Maud  and  Araminta,  sharing  a 
desk,  were  busily  using  some  col- 
ored crayons.  In  lieu  of  doing  their 
lessons,  they  were  making  paper 
windmills.  Silvie  rested  a  large 
geography  on  his  desk  to  form  an 
upright     screen,     and     behind     this 
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refuge  began  drawing  pictures.  In- 
variably these  took  the  form  of  sail- 
boats, each  topped  by  a  tiny  repre- 
sentation of  a  United  States  flag. 
He  felt  dissatisfied  and  unhappy. 
He  knew  he  should  be  studying,  but 
he  wanted  to  be  out — out  in  the  glad 
sunlight.  His  class  in  arithmetic 
was  called,  and  he  with  others  were 
sent  to  the  black-board.  The  teach- 
er reached  up  to  a  cabinet  fastened 
high  on  the  wall  over  his  desk,  and 
took  down  a  box  of  chalk,  pieces  of 
which  he  distributed. 

Silvie  took  up  an  eraser,  and  giv- 
ing a  quick  glance  towards  Mr. 
Chawkens  to  see  if  he  were  looking 
his  way,  put  it  up  to  his  lips  and 
blew  a  white  cloud  over  his  nearest 
neighbor.  For  retaliation  he  re- 
ceived from  the  boy  a  sly,  but  vig- 
orous kick.  This  he  returned  with 
interest.  Oh,  how  he  wanted  to  get 
to  the  woods — or  the  water.  After 
all  he  believed  he  would  rather  go 
to  the  water. 

Recess  time  came  and  in  line  the 
boys  marched  out  after  the  girls. 
At  the  door  discipline  was  broken. 
Silvie  leaped  from  the  step, 
whooped  aloud,  doubled  up  his  fists 
for  a  short  bout  with  his  neighbor 
of  the  arithmetic  class,  and  then 
started  off  down  the  road  at  a  brisk 
run.  Embargo,  catching  sight  of 
him,  ran  calling  after  him,  but  soon 
gave  up  the  chase  and  returned  to 
school. 

Silvie  sped  on  down  t'he  path, 
never  once  turning  his  head  to  catch 
even  a  momentary  glimpse  of  his 
deserted  schoolmates.  A  few  rods 
farther  on  he  turned  from  the  main 
road,  and  darting  between  two 
rough,  high  posts  that  marked  the 
opening,  he  found  himself  in  a  wild, 
rled  lane,  or  private  way,  whose 


winding  length  led  directly  down 
to  the  summer  homes  upon  the 
beach.  Near  the  boundary  fences 
sturdy  ferns  were  growing  as  fresh 
and  green  as  in  mid-summer.  Here 
and  there  gleamed  out  the  bunches 
of  brilliant  red  berries  of  the  bitter- 
sweet, or  the  bright  elongated  bar- 
berry. 

Climbing  the  fence  at  his  right, 
Silvie  struck  out,  his  pace  slacken- 
ing, straight  across  the  golf  links, 
appropriately  so  called,  for  like  the 
famous  St.  Andrews  links  in  Scot- 
land, the  Southcreek  links  is  by  the 
sea.  With  the  laying  aside  of  clubs, 
and  when  the  links  is  deserted  by 
the  human  interlopers,  come  again 
to  their  former  haunts  the  native 
quail.  All  day  long  at  intervals,  can 
be  heard  their  whistle,  not  the  well- 
known  "Bob  White"  of  the  breed- 
ing season  in  the  late  spring,  but  a 
whistle  clear  and  sweet,  sounding 
only  one  note. 

As  Silvie  passed  on,  quietly  alert 
and  on  the  lookout,  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  several  plump  little 
bodies  moving  about  where  erst- 
while he  had,  in  the  capacity  of 
caddy,  searched  for  lost  balls.  Again 
a  swift  whirr  of  wings  bore  several 
of  the  pretty,  startled  creatures,  low 
flying  over  the  bunker.  Covering 
the  ugly  frame-work  of  a  towering 
wind-mill,  a  honeysuckle  vine  was 
growing  in  rank  profusion.  Its 
leaves  were  still  shiny  and  green, 
and  here  and  vhere  peeped  forth  a 
belated  blossom. 

Silvie  made  a  detour  around  the 
nearest  house,  and  leaping  over  the 
bulkhead,  landed  in  the  soft  sand  of 
the  beach.  Under  the  bright  blue 
sky  the  waves  of  the  Sound  were 
stilled.  The  sea  was  absolutely 
quiet.     Not  a  ripple  stirred  the  sur- 
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face.  Silvie  pushed  his  father's  flat- 
bottomed  row  boat,  left  over  night 
drawn  well  up  on  the  beach,  down 
to  the  water,  and  as  she  floated  off 
jumped  on  to  the  bow,  sitting  there 
for  a  moment  before  moving  to  the 
middle  seat,  where  he  took  up  the 
oars. 

The  autumn  coloring  of  the  dis- 
tant trees,  blending  harmoniously, 
made  a  background  for  the  widely 
extending  semi-circle  formed  by  the 
summer  homes.  The  elongated 
shadows  of  the  houses  seemed  to 
stretch  to  unknown  depths.  The 
sunlight  was  bright,  but  over  all 
rested  the  soft  purple  haze  peculiar 
to  October,  which,  mingling  like 
smoke  amidst  the  brilliant  colors  of 
the  autumn  foliage,  fell  with  the 
softness  of  a  chiffon  veil  over  trees 
and  shrubs  and  water,  half  obscur- 
ing the  vision. 

The  child  rowed  straight  out  for 
a  distance,  and  then  allowed  the 
boat  to  drift  for  a  few  moments  be- 
fore he  threw  out  the  anchor.  Go- 
ing up  to  the  bow,  he  knelt  and 
leaned  his  elbows  on  the  tiny,  three- 
cornered  seat.  All  about  him  fishes 
were  jumping.  They  leaped  from 
the  quiet  water,  looking  when  their 
scales  were  touched  by  the  sunlight 
as  if  covered  with  silver,  and  throw- 
ing off  drops  of  water  that  flashed 
like  veritable  diamonds.  Overhead 
a  king-fisher  was  calling  clamor- 
ously— a  harsh  discordant  cry. 

Very  near  him  a  school  of  por- 
poises were  lifting  their  huge  bodies 
lazily  from  the  water  as  they  rolled 
across  the  bay  towar'ds  Pachoug 
Point.  A  pair  of  wild  ducks  ar- 
rested their  flight  and  alighted  in  the 
water  near  the  boat.  The  child  re- 
mained    motionless     watching     the 


creatures  near  him,  and  he  uttered 
a  protesting  exclamation  when  the 
sound  of  a  gun  somewhere  on  shore 
startled  the  ducks  to  a  continuation 
of  their  flight. 

Near  shore,  a  small  sail-boat  was 
making  slow  progress,  keeping  a 
straight  course  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tages. Her  sail  was  spread  to  catch 
any  possible  puff  of  wind,  but  she 
was  propelled  by  a  pair  of  oars  in 
the  hands  of  a  young  man  who  stood 
erect  in  the  bow.  Silvie,  after 
watching  for  a  moment,  decided  to 
imitate  him.  Standing  up,  he  leaned 
over  the  bow  and  commenced  to 
draw  in  the  anchor.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  difficulty  about  this,  for 
the  boat  was  lying  just  over  a  bed 
of  thick,  rank  seaweed,  and  as  Silvie 
gave  a  vicious  yank  to  the  painter 
he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  over- 
board. 

This  of  itself  would  not  have  been 
a  serious  matter  for  he  was  fearless 
in  the  water,  and  could  swim  and 
dive  like  a  wild  duck;  but,  as  he 
went  overboard  the  painter  twisted 
around  one  of  his  legs,  and,  in  try- 
ing to  free  himself  from  this,  his 
arms  became  enmeshed  in  the  long, 
waving  eel-grass  which  twined  its 
sinuous,  strong  fibres  about  him, 
holding  him  in  a  tight  embrace. 
Once  only  he  opened  his  eyes  under 
water,  as  in  diving  he  always  did, 
but  the  knowledge  that  he  was  en- 
snared in  a  bed  of  the  eel-grass 
struck  such  terror  to  his  soul  that 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  lapsed 
into  unconsciousness,  even  as  he 
held  his  breath  preparatory  to  the 
upward  motion  he  would  have  made 
had  he  not  been  hampered  by  the 
deadly,  clinging  weeds. 

(To    be    continued.) 


A  Worsted  Paradise 

It  is  a  clever  piece  of  needle-work  this 
worsted  Paradise,  and  was  considered  by 
my  grandfather  a  triumph  in  art  and  par- 
lor decoration.  Within  a  circle  of  full- 
blown roses  with  nicely  shaded  petals, 
which  still  retain  their  brilliant  carmine 
hue,  despite  the  sunlight  of  half  a  century, 
is  pictured  a  charming  pastoral  scene. 

As  I  regard  it,  I  see  before  me  a  peace- 
ful, practical  Utopia  perpetuated  by  my 
grandmother's  ingenious  needle ;  one  which 
appeals  to  me  as  it  did  to  the  fancy  of  an 
earlier  generation.  With  but  a  few  slight 
changes  grandmother's  rural  picture  might 
be  pronounced  a  realistic  rendering  of  that 
much    quoted    quatrain  : — 

"A    book    of    verses    underneath    the 

bough 
A   jug   of   wine,   a    loaf   of  bread   and 

thou 
Beside    me    singing    in    the   wilderness, 
Oh,   wilderness   were    Paradise   enow." 

For  though  minus  the  "jug  of  wine,"  the 
"loaf  of  bread"  and  even  the  "book  of 
verses,"  the  picture  still  contains  the  es- 
sential features,  without  which  even  the 
Garden  of  Eden  could  have  had  no  proper 
excuse  for  being,  namely  the  youth  and 
maiden. 

These  worsted-work  young  people  are 
sensibly  attired  in  modern  dress  according 
to  the  standard  of  my  grandmother's 
fashion    plates;   this,    in   itself  is   a   distinct 


improvement  upon  the  costumes  worn  in 
most  conventional  Utopias,  where  floating 
draperies,  diaphanous  in  texture  seem  to 
be  all  the  vogue.  Such  draperies  are  well 
enough  in  groups  of  statuary,  but  should 
be  utterly  tabooed  by  sensible  young 
couples  bent  on  exploring  country  districts, 
climbing  stone-walls  and  marching  through 
brambles  and  briar  patches.  The  lovers  in 
this  sylvan  scene  are  comfortably  seated 
under  a  spreading  apple-tree,  which  neither 
old  Omar  nor  his  interpreter  could  have 
planted  better  than  did  my  grandmother,, 
who  placed  it  close  by  a  friendly  picket- 
fence,  against  which  the  backs  of  the 
idyllic  pair  are   resting. 

The  picket  fence  might  have  seemed  out 
of  place  in  the  effusion  of  Fitzgerald,  but 
in  reality  it  is  a  clever  and  practical  sug- 
gestion, and  much  can  be  said  in  its  favor 
with  which  old  Omar's  wilderness  can 
never  hope  to  vie. 

Grandmother  never  could  have  planted 
her  Paradise  in  any  wilderness; — not  she, 
a  true  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims  who  had 
so  thoroughly  explored  that  quality  of 
country.  With  a  regard  for  truth  and  for 
utility,  she  placed  her  you  h  and  maiden 
within  a  verdant  meadow  which  stretches 
out  before  them,  green  and  inviting.  One 
must  be  ultra-poetic  or  over-aesthetic  to 
insist  on  a  wilderness  when  such  a  pleas- 
ing outlook  is  offered. 

The  two  young  people  are  watching  with 
evident  enjoyment  a  large  and  friendly 
looking  dog  of  breed  anonymous,  who  sits 
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close  by  with  one  paw  resting  upon  the 
young  man's  knee. 

Surely  the  introduction  of  a  well-loved 
dumb  animal  into  this  bit  of  Paradise  de- 
notes a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
perception  of  average  needs  and  tastes, 
which  does  my  grandmother  much  credit. 
The  cultured  few  have  recourse  to  a  book 
of  verses  when  in  Utopian  solitudes,  but 
average  folk  leave  tastefully  bound  vol- 
umes at  home  upon  the  parlor  table ;  they 
much  prefer  to  be  accompanied  upon  their 
sylvan  rambles  by  an  accommodating, 
kindly  dog,  who  wags  his  tail  when  patted, 
demands  not  the  expenditure  of  intellect- 
ual effort  and  barks  discreetly  at  the  ap- 
proach of  any  unwelcome  comer.  Such  a 
four-footed  friend  is  of  more  value  than 
many  books  of  verses. 

The  worsted-work  young  people  are 
plump  and  buxom  and  seem  in  no  imme- 
diate need  of  nutriment  to  be  supplied  by 
any  "loaf  of  bread"  or  "jug  of  wine." 
Indeed,  these  minor  accessories  which 
seem  not  out  of  place  in  the  fair  quatrain, 
are  hardly  to  be  tucked  under  the  arms  of 
a  devoted  swain  sauntering  across  the  hills 
upon  a  summer's  day.  The  "loaf  of 
bread"  and  "jug  of  wine"  may  be  quite  in- 
dispensable as  oriental  attributes ;  they  are 
in  keeping  with  Omar's  wilderness  but  are 
not  needed  in  grandma's  worsted  Paradise. 
In  her  practical  realm  they  are  somewhat 
suggestive  of  basket-picnics,  and  so  she 
has  supplied  her  Eden  with  something 
more  sensible  and  quite  as  hygienic.  Upon 
the  "bough"  she  has  provided  some  ruddy 
apples  which  may  be  promptly  utilized  if 
the  young  couple  desire  physical  suste- 
nance. 

The  time  has  passed  when  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  introduce  the  apple  into  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  Its  healthful  qualities  have 
too  long  been  appreciated,  and  only  an  ele- 
vated market  value,  or  a  poor  crop  limits 
the  widespread  distribution.  Moreover, 
the  modern  Eve  retains  her  comfortable 
place  beside  the  picket-fence  while  her 
companion  shakes  down  the  fruit,  which 
she  accepts  or  not  as  she  sees  fit ;  and 
should  mutual  recriminations  follow,  the 
man  must  bear  the  blame.     She  who  first 


tasted  of  the  "tree  of  knowledge"  has 
since  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  let  the  man  do  the  giving, 
woman   is  busy  enough  with  the  forgiving. 

Grandmother's  worsted  youth  can  cut  a 
gallant  figure  shaking  down  appetizing 
Baldwins  or  Sweetings  for  his  beloved, 
such  as  he  never  could  hope  to  rival  in 
effectiveness  by  the  conveyance  of  any 
luncheon-basket  containing  the  "jug  of 
wine"  and  "loaf  of  bread."  Or  if  the 
swain  must  have  a  basket  to  encumber  an 
arm  for  which  he  might  find  better  use, 
why  not  have  a  more  bountiful  supply  of 
edibles  for  mutual  refreshment.  A  loaf  of 
bread  is  in  itself  an  awkward  thing  to 
handle  and  needs  an  accompanying  knife 
and  pat  of  butter,  and  since  one  naturally 
recoils  from  rudely  breaking  it  and  then 
consuming  it,  in  dry  and  shapeless  lumps, 
why  not  the  properly  constructed  sandwich, 
tasty  with  ham  or  chicken?  Why  not 
some  hard  boiled  eggs,  a  couple  of  rasp- 
berry tarts,  or  better  yet  a  tempting  pump- 
kin pie?  Undoubtedly  in  grandmother's 
common-sense  Paradise  there  would  be 
pie,  dear  to  New  England  hearts  and  dear- 
er yet  to  their  digestion.  If  once  the 
luncheon-basket  were  introduced  there 
must  be  pie,  and  therefore,  I  rest  contenc 
that  the  traditional  apple  alone  remains  to 
satisfy  the  hungry  in  this  worsted  work 
realm. 

With  pride  and  with  humility  I  oft  dis- 
play  grandmother's    clever    handiwork. 

"See  the  fine  stitches,"  I  murmur,  "and 
note  the  brilliant  colors.  Grandmother 
dyed  the  worsted  and  it  has  never  faded ; 
yes,  she  designed  the  wreath  of  roses  quite 
by  herself,  and  for  the  central  picture  she 
had  but  a  small  colored  print  to  copy ; 
this  she  enlarged  to  fill  the  space  within 
that  floral  circlet." 

"The  flower  that  once  has  blown,  forever 
dies."  So  sings  the  Persian  poet,  who 
also  mourns : — 

"That    spring   should   vanish   with    the 

rose, 
That  youth's   sweet-scented  manuscript 

should  close." 

What  knew  he  of  wreaths  of  bright  and 
never  fading  flowerets,  such  as  sprang  into 
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life  'neath  grandmother's  ingenious  needle, 
endowed  with  a  perpetual  youth?  Petals 
that  never  fade  or  shrivel  up,  and  dainty 
worsted  rosebuds  unchanged  because  of 
the  elixir  imparted  by  their  creator,  who 
dipped  her  threads  in  brilliant  fadeless 
dyes.  The  poet's  tender  blossoms  may 
have  been  lovelier  in  their  brief  and  tran- 
sient day,  but  how  shall  they  compare 
with  the  unchanging  flowers  that  rear 
their  heads  in  my  grandparent's  Garden  of 
Eden,  untouched  by  half  a  century? 

Framed  in  its  dark  mahogany,  I  view 
this  restful  bit  of  long  ago,  this  worsted 
Paradise.  We  have  no  time  to  waste  on 
such  creations  in  these  progressive  times. 
We  have  too  many  missions  to  accomplish, 
too  many  artistic  and  intellectual  schemes 
to  foster.  Grandmother  never  attended 
lectures,  nor  clubs,  nor  classes.  What  did 
she  know  of  woman's  suffrage,  or  evolu- 
tion or  esoteric  Buddhism?  She  had  a 
very  simple  creed,  a  very  restful  home. 
She  never  wrote  a  paper  on  Hygiene  or 
Social  Economics,  or  studied  up  bacteria, 
yet  she  was  strangely  healthy.  Had  she 
aspired  to  enter  these  advanced  fields  of 
learning,  it  is  doubtful  if  my  grandfather 
would  have  applauded  or  even  approved ; 
yet  it  is  certain  he  prized  this  piece  of 
needle-work  above  Raphael's  madonnas 
and  numbered  it  among  his  dearest  treas- 
ures, and  would  have  backed  it  against  the 
choicest  work  of  art. 

As  I  gaze  on  this  worsted  Paradise,  I 
sigh  regretfully  because  I  may  not  set  foot 
upon  its  verdant  heath.  I  am  shut  out  by 
the  smooth,  mocking  glass  through  which 
I  cannot  hope  to  pass,  unless  like  "little 
Alice"  I  first  have  fallen  asleep,  or  like 
some  rude  destroyer  I  shatter  it  to  bits 
and  so  work  havoc  in  the  lovely  land  I  fain 
would  enter. 

Yet  while  I  sigh  for  "auld  lang  syne," 
I  bow  in  acquiescence  to  a  small  voice 
which  murmurs   in   my  ear  : — 

"This  worsted  Paradise  is  not  for  you, 
nor  would  you  be  content  to  dwell  therein, 
save  in  imagination.  Your  Paradise  is 
bounded  by  high  brick  walls,  approached 
through    city   thoroughfares.     Tts  trees  are 


those  that  flourish  in  decorated  palm- 
rooms;  its  flowers  bloom  in  ornamental 
pots,  and  over  all,  electric  lights  twinkle 
discreetly  behind  gauzy  colored  masks. 
Within  this  realm  a  hidden  orchestra  dis- 
courses pleasing  harmonies,  while  many 
mysterious  knobs  summon  obsequious 
waiters,  who  like  Aladdin's  slaves  appear 
in  'response  to  the  ring.'  The  maiden  in 
your  Eden  sits  among  many  cushions  re- 
splendent in  evening  dress,  while  her  at- 
tendant swain,  attired  in  unimpeachable 
broad  cloth  and  generous  shirt-front  gazes 
at  her  admiringly  from  the  depths  of  a 
Morris   chair." 

"This  is  your  Paradise,"  the  small  voice 
murmurs.  "Behold  how  comfortable,  how 
luxurious.  Is  it  a  trifle  ennervating? 
Take  care  then  lest  you  be  caught  a-nap- 
ping  among  the  many  cushions." 

Each  one's  Utopia  is,  after  all,  only  a 
matter  of  personal  preference  and  the 
"fool's  Paradise"  is  always  somebody  else's 
country,  never  one's  own. 

Yet  the  electric  lights  go  quickly  out, 
the  orchestra  stops  playing,  and  oftentimes 
the  palms  prove  "papier  mache."  Un- 
doubtedly the  atmosphere  grows  close  and 
heavy,  and  the  obsequious  waiter  demands 
perpetual  fees,  and  then — perchance  a 
vision  of  that  worsted  Utopia  may  kindle 
a  momentary  pang  of  regret  and  rise  in 
tantalizing  pastoral  simplicity,  tempting  the 
maiden  to  toss  the  cushion  to  the  floor, 
while  the  attendant  youth  forsakes  the  al- 
luring Morris  chair,  that  they  together 
may  temporarily  escape,  what  neither 
would  after  all  forego,  even  to  enter  that 
worsted    Paradise. 

It  was  not  a  poet's  Utopia  or  rhymes 
and  wildernesses  and  oriental  dreams.  It 
was  a  realistic  common-sense  community, 
where  practical  prosaic  people  might  dwell 
in  undisturbed  tranquility,  and  enjoy  sim- 
ple pleasures  which  came  but  at  rare  in- 
tervals. 

Grandmother's  needle-work  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  something  which  has  passed 
away  even  with  her  generation. 

Each  age  and  individual  claims  the  pre- 
rogative of  fashioning  a  new  Utopia,  and 
each   one   urges   the   evident   superiority   of 
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"his  Garden   of  the   Hesperides.     And  who 
shall  say  which   is   the   fairest? 

The  roses  which  grandmother  designed 
and  executed  are  very  fresh  and  bright, 
yet  they  are  best,  encircling  the  sylvan 
scene  she  wrought  so  tastefully.  Her 
worsted  Paradise  is  with  us  still  in  printed 
sheet  and  pictured  form,  but  of  the  sub- 
stance there  is  no  more.  That  has  de- 
parted, and  should  we  seek  to  enter  it,  we 
shall  but  meet  with  disappointment,  for  is 
it   not   another   "Paradise   Lost?" 

Caroline    Ticknor. 


Second  Hand  Books 

I  have  always  been  a  lover  of  books. 
My  library  is  not  large,  but  every  book 
in  it  has  a  personality  for  me;  and  many 
of  them  have  associations  that  make  them 
doubly  dear.  Some  of  them  I  have  never 
read,  and  perhaps  never  will  read,  yet  I 
would  not  sell  them  for  ten  times  their 
worth ;  for  they  are  gifts  from  friends  of 
other  days,  or  from  loved  ones  who  have 
parted  from  me  forever.  Thus  my  books 
delight  me  in  many  different  ways ;  some 
because  of  their  contents ;  some  because  of 
the  pleasure  I  derive  from  merely  looking 
at  their  beautiful  or  bizarre  bindings; 
some  because  they  bring  back  to  me, 
whether  I  read  them  or  gaze  on  them  with 
dream-dimmed  eyes,  the  dear  one  whose 
name  is   on  the   fly-leaf. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  are  those 
which  I  have  bought  at  second  hand. 
About  one-fifth  of  my  collection  was 
gleaned  from  the  auction  rooms  and  old 
book  stores,  and  it  is  in  them  that  I  find 
many  stories,  sad,  gay  or  unfathomable, 
that  were  not  the  work  of  the  author's 
pen.  I  buy  only  rare  or  valuable  books  at 
second  hand,  and  the  very  fact  that  they 
have  been  sold  is  often  a  sad  story  in  it- 
self. I  never  buy  a  fine  volume  in  this 
way  without  endless  speculation  as  to  the 
cause  of  its  sale  by  the  original  owner ; 
loss  of  fortune ;  the  greed  of  grasping- 
executors  or  heirs ;  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  "les  nouveaux  riches"  or  what  not. 

Often    I    find    little    keepsakes    in    them; 


sometimes  a  holiday  card,  sometimes  a 
photograph  or  picture.  One  day  I  picked 
up  an  "Ancient  Mariner"  illustrated  with 
the  weird  conceits  of  Dore.  I  was  pleased 
with  my  purchase,  and,  glancing  hastily 
through  it,  brought  it  home  under  my  arm. 
After  dinner  I  examined  it  more  carefully, 
and  found  several  of  the  pictures  most 
beautifully  illuminated  by  a  hand  that 
must  have  been  very  familiar  with  the 
brush.  The  artist,  perhaps,  was  stricken 
before  the  work  was  finished;  or  maybe  it 
was  to  have  been  a  gift,  and  she  who  was 
to  have  received  it  died  and  the  inspira- 
tion ceased  with  her  life ;  or  maybe  it  was 
stolen; — such  is  the  endless  fancy  that 
dwells  in  these  discarded  treasures. 

Another  time  I  chanced  upon  an  ex- 
quisite copy  of  Thomas  Moore's  "Lalla 
Roohk."  On  the  fly-leaf  half  erased  but 
still  legible,  was  the  single  line: — 

"My  Nourmahal;    My   Soul's  Delight." 

I  turned  a  few  pages,  ,and  a  withered 
leaf  fell  to  the  floor.  In  the  gloomy  quiet 
of  that  dusty  old  shop,  a  feeling  of 
mingled  awe  and  sadness  came  upon  me 
as  I   stood  there   musing. 

"All  in  that  garden  bloom,   and  all 
Are  gathered  by  young  Nourmahal, 
Who  heaps  her  basket  with  the  flowers 
And    leaves,     'till    they    can    hold    no 
more." 

So  sang  Moore ;  and  this  poor  brown 
thing  was  no  doubt  gathered  by  the 
"Nourmahal"  to  whom  her  "Selim"  had 
sent  the  pretty  gift  book  with  its  loving 
message. 

"Why."  thought  I,  "did  'Nourmahal' 
have  to  part  with  her  treasure?  Was  it 
death  or  a  lover's  quarrel,  poverty  or  a 
broken  home  ?  What  sad  accident  of  life 
could  have  brought  this  precious  momento 
of  happier  days  to'  so  low  a  fate?" 

I  paid  the  trifling  sum  the  dealer  asked ; 
and  often,  in  the  glow  of  the  hearth  em- 
bers, I  sit  and  ponder  over  the  story  that 
will  never  be  told. 

But  sometimes  the  little  mysteries  of  my 
books  reveal  themselves.  I  was  browsing 
around  an  old  book  shop  one  day  when  T 
came  across   a  first  edition  of  Thompson's 
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"Four  Seasons  and  Other  Poems."  I  did 
not  know,  at  the  time,  that  it  was  a  first 
edition;  and  I  would  have  passed  it  by  as 
being  too  old  and  time  worn  had  I  not 
noticed  that  it  contained  a  book  plate. 
When  a  volume  has  a  book  plate  in  it,  I  in- 
variably examine  it  with  great  care.  This 
one,  I  found,  had  belonged  to  a  student  of 
the  University;  for  it  contained  his  class 
numerals  and  the  seal  of  the  University. 
This  made  me  wish  to  possess  it,  and  I 
paid  the  few  cents  which  the  dealer  had 
set  as  his  price.  It  had  a  strange  fascina- 
tion for  me.  I  could  never  read  that  book 
plate  without  feeling  that  a  sad  story  must 
lie  behind  the  sale  of  this  old  work. 
Thinking  over  it  several  times  fixed  the 
name  of  the  former  owner  in  my  mind 
unconsciously;  and  I  asked  several  of  the 
professors  if  they  had  ever  heard  it,  think- 
ing they  might  recall  it,  but  without  result. 

One  day  I  was  looking  over  a  number  of 
class  records  at  my  fraternity  house.  In 
one  of  the  oldest  I  found  the  ominous 
black  border  that  tells  of  death; — and  the 
same  name  that  was  upon  the  book  label 
in  my  "Four  Seasons"  was  in  this  sad 
memorial. 

The  book  itself  often  tells  me  a  great 
deal  about  its  former  owner.  Sometimes 
I  am  quite  sure  I  know  just  what  kind  of 
a  person  he  or  she  was.  I  have  an  old 
pocket-sized  anthology,  the  pages  of  which 
are  still  uncut  save  at  the  places  where  I 
would  have  cut  them  had  I  bought  it  new ; 
and  I  have  never  had  any  desire  to  add 
a  single  page  to  those  opened  by  my  pre- 
decessor. I  know  I  would  have  loved  that 
man — he  was  a  man ;  for  there  are  cigar 
ashes  here  and  there — for  he  has  thumbed 
my  favorite  poems  into  shabbiness,  and 
the  book  always  opens  to  Wordsworth's 
"Daffodils."  He  must  be  dead  now;  for 
the  shininess  of  the  leather  shows  that  he 
carried  it  almost  constantly,  and  I  am  sure 
he  would  never  have  parted  with  it  were 
he  alive. 


A  book  like  this  has  such  an  old  fash- 
ioned, unpretentious  gentility  about  it  that 
it  assumes  by  right  a  place  of  honor  upon 
my  shelves.  It  stands  there  apparently 
perfectly  at  home  among  its  new  com- 
rades and  I  often  find  myself  wondering 
whether  its  owner  was  not  a  friend  of  the 
person  who  originally  possessed  my  dog- 
eared old  Isaak  Walton.  They  seem  so- 
perfectly  companionable  that  I  am  forced 
to  suspect  that  they  have  met  before,  and 
that  they  exchange  reminiscences  in  my 
absence.  After  all,  the  world  is  such  a 
small  place  that  the  same  man  might  have 
owned  them  both. 

Sometimes  I  buy  a  book  hastily,  and 
upon  bringing  it  home  find  that  it  is  not 
welcome.  Several  of  my  books  have  stood 
upon  the  shelves  for  days  before  they 
ceased  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  lib- 
rary; and  many  times  I  have  had  to  take 
them  away  again.  One  in  particular  I  wil 
never  forget.  It  was  a  Hedouin  edition  of 
Rousseau's  "Confessions,"  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  once  belonged  to  a  barber. 
I  know  it  was  always  repulsive.  Although 
my  friends  were  unable  to  detect  it,  I  am 
sure  it  had  a  faint  odor  of  hair  oil  about 
it.  Needless  to  say,  I  disposed  of  it,  and 
yet  it  was  in  excellent  condition.  Perhaps, 
had  I  been  more  patient  and  kept  it  longer, 
the  bad  influence  of  its  former  association 
would  have  worn   off. 

This  has  frequently  been  the  case.  New 
volumes  can  be  added  to  the  library  and 
cause  no  change,  except  the  filling  of 
empty  spaces ;  but  a  second  hand  book 
impresses  me  with  the  individuality  of  the 
person  it  dwelt  with  before,  and  it  takes 
some  time  to  find  whether  or  not  we  wil 
be  congenial.  As  a  rule,  the  newcomer 
stares  at  me  for  several  nights  until  I 
take  it  down  and  read  it ;  then  it  goes 
back  on  its  shelf,  and  is  no  longer  a  lonely 
stranger,  but  a  well  loved  friend. 

James  S.  Boyd. 
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I  prefer  a  novel  with  quotable  bits;  with 
expressed  opinions  on  life  that  one  remem- 
bers and  thinks  upon,  rather  than  those 
with  mysterious  plots,  depressing  revela- 
tions of  unhappy  lives;  or  those  mainly 
•devoted  to  the  tortures  or  ecstacies  of  one 
more  pair  of  lovers.  And  if  a  novel  pos- 
sibly combines  all  these,  then  I  rapidly 
skim  and  skip  through  it,  only  on  the  look- 
out for  a  striking  thought.  All  the  novels 
hy  "John  Oliver  Hobbes"  have  this  special 
characteristic.  You  cannot  forget  her 
way  of  looking  at  the  drama  of  life,  with 
its  comedy  and  tragedy.  And  with  her, 
Fate  overruled  all,  making  human  en- 
deavors and  struggles  of  no  real  avail. 
She  often  accentuated  this  belief. 

In  her  last  novel,  finished  shortly  before 
her  sudden  death,  "The  Dream  and  the 
Business"  you  will  find  her  a  thorough 
Fatalist.  She  says,  or  makes  one  of  her 
characters  say : 

"Do  you  believe  in  fate?  I  used  not 
to  believe  in  it.  I  thought  at  one  time 
that  chance  and  mischance  ruled  the  world. 
It  was  a  lazy  stupefying  idea;  it  made  en- 
thusiasm ridiculous  and  work  pitiful.  To 
sit  getting  shrewder  and  leaner,  and  more 
grasping,  waiting  for  one's  chance,  as  it  is 
called,  did  not  seem  to  me  worth  while. 
Fate  is  better.  It  comes — it  is  not  to  be 
•snatched  as  it  passes  by.  You  may  be 
•asleep ;  when  you  wake  up  you  find  it  wait- 


ing there  by  your  side.  You  may  be  half 
dead ;  it  touches  you,  and  you  live.  And  it 
is  not  a  fate  stolen  from  some  other ;  for  it 
is  your  very  own,  for  you  yourself,  and  for 
no  one  else." 

To  me,  a  laid  out  path  which  one  must 
tread,  with  every  event  inevitably  arranged 
with  no  hope  of  alteration  or  escape,  is 
more  dismal  than  any  other  vagary  of 
belief. 

Many  of  earth's  great  ones  have  been 
fatalists.  I  was  impressed  by  reading  that 
Ruskin  once  said  when  he  noticed  a  friend 
with  a  glass  of  sherry  by  him,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  had  been  ordained  from  all  Eter- 
nity whether  the  man  should  drink  that 
wine  or  not. 

To  give  such  importance  to  trifles  seems 
petty  occupation  for  the  invisible  Power 
that  plans.  And  still  a  choice  was  open — 
for  his  friend  could  enjoy  half  of  the  wine, 
leaving  the  rest  in  the  glass. 

Here  are  a  few  of  her  comments  :  on  an 
uncongenial  couple :  "Both  looked  resigned, 
and  at  the  stage  in  unsatisfactory  human 
relationships  when  the  pair,  having  ex- 
hausted their  mutual  dislike,  were  almost 
attached  to  each  other  by  a  common  bond 
of  suffering." 

"It  is  absurd  to  hope  that  any  true  union 
should  be  between  two  persons  while  one 
of  them  remains  behind  the  footlights  and 
the  other  walks  in  the  fresh  air.     They  are 
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subjects  not  only  of  two  separate  but  of 
two  opposite  kingdoms/' 

"Men  have  passionate  bodies ;  women 
have  passionate  souls;  artists  have  pas- 
sionate souls  and  bodies.  No  wonder  they 
are  misunderstood ;  or  can  it  be  that  they 
are  understood   too   well?" 

There  is  a  strain  of  bitterness  and  pessi- 
mism, which  comes  from  too  keen  knowl- 
edge of  motives  and  an  unsatisfied  heart. 
This   may  be  her  own  experience. 

"Is  not  the  fairy  tale  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  the  story  of  every  girl  who  is  intel- 
ligent and  well  guarded?  She  is  sent  to 
sleep  lest  she  should  think  too  much  and 
too  soon.  When  the  hour  of  her  awaken- 
ing strikes,  as  it  must  at  some  time,  it  is 
hoped  that  she  may  be  old  enough,  or  pa- 
tient enough,  or  sly  enough,  or  strong 
enough,  to  bear  the  sudden  sight  of  real- 
ities. 

"If  she  can  not  face  them,  she  may  turn 
over  and  feign  a  sleep  till  she  dies.  If  she 
be  horrified,  dismayed,  broken-hearted  or 
condemned  to  a  desperate,  endurance  which 
is  accepted  by  others,  as  her  destiny,  she 
is  enjoined  to  remember  how  blessed  she 
was  to  have  had  such  a  long  slumber  in 
ignorance." 

This  sad  story  has  the  same  publisher 
as  all  her  other  books.  T.  Fisher  Unwin, 
London. 

Did  you  know? — I  did  not  until  recently, 
that  Mrs.  Cragie's  father  is  John  Morgan 
Richards,  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety in  London  during  1901-1902,  who  in 
his  most  interesting  book,  "With  John  Bull 
and  Jonathan"  gives  reminiscences  of 
"Sixty  Years  of  an  American's  Life  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States."  His  pic- 
ture shows  a  strikingly  distinguished  look- 
ing man,  and  his  gifted  daughter  greatly 
resembled  him. 

His  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
who  was  called  to  the  church  of  Aurora, 
on  the  shores  of  Cayuga  Lake,  where 
friendship  of  his  parents  with  John  Mor- 
gan (Governor  at  one  time  of  New  York) 
caused  them  to  give  their  second  boy  his 
name. 

The  style  is  chatty  and  agreeable,  and 
the  volume  has  a  decided  historical  value. 


The  eighth  chapter  which  is  devoted  to 
his  daughter  "Pearl,"  is  to  me  very  touch- 
ing. 

The  noted  divine  in  London,  Dr.  Parker, 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  little  girl,  so 
original,  so  full  of  versatile  gifts. 

He  once  wrote  of  her,  "How  did  she 
begin  the  world  of  letters?  I  can  tell  yon. 
She  has  always  been  a  devotee  of  the  fam- 
ily ink-horn,  and  early  she  went  in  even 
for  printer's  ink." 

She  was  a  born  mimic,  full  of  enthusi- 
asm and  merriment  and  was  fond  of  invent- 
ing imaginary  companions  to  whom  she 
told  stories  by  the  hour.  As  she  developed, 
she  became  an  earnest  student,  an  excel- 
lent musician,  sang  sweetly;  dramatic  in- 
stinct always  strong,  from  the  early  days 
when  she  begged  for  a  toy  theatre  with 
pasteboard  figures,  and  would  make  little 
speeches  for  each  as  she  pushed  them  on 
the  stage.  In  maturity,  she  wrote  several 
very  successful  plays,  was  accomplished  in 
journalism  and  art  criticism. 

How  sad  that  with  all  these  talents  and 
every  advantage  that  affection  and  wealth 
and  high  social  position  could  give  her, 
she  was  not  a  happy  woman.  Her  father's 
book  is  published  in  London  by  T.  Werner 
Laurie. 

Between  the  innocent  if  rosy  Dreams  of 
Mrs.  Cragie's  "Sleeping  Beauty"  and  Mrs. 
Parson's  sapient  and  serene  "Business" 
there  is  a  long  distance  and  the  middle 
way  seems  the  safest. 

Her  book,  "The  Family,"  publishers,  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Price  $3.00 — a  study  of 
the  sexual  relations,  matrimonial  customs 
and  so  on — which  has  been  so  severely 
criticized  and  denounced,  she  announces  as 
prepared  as  "a  time  saving  text-book  for 
lecturers  to  elementary  students  in  sociol- 
ogy." 

But  as  fact-food  to  dispense  to  elemen- 
tary classes  or  to  young  girls  at  Barnard 
College,  it  is  still  extremely  advanced. 
As  an  Ethnographical  and  Historical  Out- 
line, she  has  collected  an  immense  amount 
of  curious  and  valuable  information ;  but 
is  it  advisable  to  give  to  girls  all  the  details 
in  all  departments  of  this  theme  ?  She  pro- 
poses    that     the     young    women     students 
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should  pay  weekly  visits  to  poor  families 
known  to  them  and  armed  with  pad  and 
pencil  take  careful  notes  regarding  the 
family  relation.  One  sample  Record  in  her 
Introduction  convinces  me  that  the  mother 
would  feel  herself  rudely  questioned,  and 
her  husband  would  resent  this  inquisitorial 
intrusion  into  the  most  private  matters. 

This  ever  present  problem  of  the  sex 
question  as  it  regards  informing  children 
of  its  various  dangers,  contrasted  with  the 
normal  view,  would  better  be  managed  by 
the  parents,  for  the  real  responsibility  rests 
on  them.  That  they  often  neglect  or  pur- 
posely avoid  the  subject  makes  one  more 
danger.  Otherwise  devoted  parents  never 
speak  to  sons  or  daughters  about  the  right 
care  of  either  bodies  or  souls ;  hence,  most 
deplorable  results.  If  lectures  could  be 
given  to  "elementary  classes,''  vividly  por- 
traying the  hideous  and  inevitable  results 
of  imprudence  and  sin,  in  women ;  the 
mental  tortures,  suicides,  insanity ;  once 
fair,  happy  faces,  upturned  in  dark  waters, 
or  peering  from  behind  prison  bars — after 
the  crime  of  infanticide,  driven  to  this  by 
desperation ;  or  worst  of  all  changed  to  a 
brazen  lure,  obliged  to  degrade  themselves 
for  support. 

Following  the  same  wretched  errors, 
come  a  gaunt  train ;  drunkenness  even  to 
the  gutter ;  and  the  fatal  habits  of  cocaine, 
chloroform,  morphine,  taken  up  to  distract 
thought,  to  be  continued  in  physical  and 
mental  misery  till  Death  kindly  ends  the 
first  Chapter.  There  would  be  at  least 
less  excuse  for  such  wholesale  ruin.  They 
could  not  then  mourn  over  lack  of  advice 
and  training,  while  now  bitter  experience 
is  their  sole  teacher. 


So  much,  as  I  see  it,  for  the  Dreams  and 
the    Business.     Romance  and    Reality. 

Now  for  recent  novels.  I  am  assured 
that  the  latest  novel  from  Mrs.  Henry  De 
La  Pasture,  author  of  "Peter's  Mother," 
which,  by  the  way,  has  been  dramatized 
and  played  in  London  as  a  success,  with 
the  King  himself  expressing  his  approba- 
tion. "The  Lonely  Lady"  is  a  novel  to  be 
read,  talked  of  and  remembered.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  same  firm 
recommend  "The  Sweetest  Solace,"  by  John 
Randal.  Consulting  with  various  author- 
ities and  studying  the  newest  novels  at 
hotel  stands,  I  offer  a  list  of  those  worth 
reading. 

1.  "A  Spinner  in  the  Sun,"  by  Myrtle 
Reed.     G.  P.  Putnam's   Sons. 

2.  "The  Mystery,"  by  Stuart  Edward 
White  and  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

3.  "By  the  Light  of  the  Soul,"  by  Mary 
Wilkins  Freeman.     Harpers. 

4.  "The  Far  Horizon,"  by  Lucas  Malet. 
Dodd,    Mead  &   Co. 

5.  "The  Sovereign  Remedy,"  by  Flora 
Annie  Steel  (among  the  six  best  "sellers" 
in  England).     Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

6.  "The  Privateers,"  by  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson.     Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

7.  "The  Secret  of  Toni,"  by  Molly  Ell- 
iott Seawell.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

8.  "The  Silent  War,"  by  John  Ames 
Mitchell.     Life   Publishing  Co. 

9.  "The  Amulet,"  by  Charles  Egbert 
Cradock.     MacMillan    Co. 

10.  "Truthful  Jane,"  by  Florence  Morse 
Kingsley.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


The  -National- Society~of~N.ErWomen 


"A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the 
noble  achievements  of  their  remote  ances- 
tors will  never  achieve  anything  worthy  to 
be  remembered  by  remote  descendants." — 
Macaulay. 

The  birthday  anniversary  of  the  National 
Society  of  New  England  Women  was  cele- 
brated on  January  24  at  Delmonico's,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  social  events 
of  the  season.  It  always  is,  for  it,  like 
'old  home  week"  brings  many  members 
from  remote  locations,  beside  representa- 
tives from  the  various  colonies.  There  was 
an  attendance  of  upwards  of  five  hundred. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen  Seward,  was  assisted  in  receiving 
by  Vice-President  Miss  Lizzie  Woodbury 
Law,  Mrs.  Stuart  Hull  Moore,  president 
Colony  Eight  of  Brooklyn,  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 
Flowers,  president  Colony  Six,  Ruther- 
ford, and  Miss  Temperance  Pratt  Reed, 
president  Colony  Eleven,  Toledo,  O. 

Presidents  of  the  other  colonies  were  un- 
able to  be  present  to  assist  in  the  receiv- 
ing line.  Representatives  from  nearly  all 
the  Colonies  were  present.  No  one  was 
more  warmly  welcomed  than  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Kenyon,  who  has  always  been  active  in 
the  interests  of  the  National  Society,  but 
v/ho  has  resided  in  Boston  the  past  three 
years. 

The  decorations  were  as  usual  red  and 
white,  and  Mrs.  Seward  was  fairly  loaded 
down  with  bunches  of  red  roses,  gifts  of 
loving  friends.  The  refreshment  tables 
were  a  very  attractive  part  of  the  occasion, 
especially  the  tea  and  coffee  table,  presided 
over  by  Mesdames  Charles  Quimby  and 
Albert  Thorndike  and  Miss  Mary  Bowron, 
prominent  officers  of  the  Society. 


A  hidden  orchestra  of  strings  dispersed 
sweet  music  throughout   the   afternoon. 

Much  of  the  success  was  due  to  the  able 
management  of  Mesdames  Weeks,  Warner, 
Noble  and  Clement,  committee  on  social 
functions. 

Another  interesting  event  of  last  month 
was  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Edwin  A. 
Tuttle,  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  her  home  on  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, which  was  patronized  by  about  one 
hundred  members  of  the  Society. 

The  last  month's  meeting  of  Buffalo 
Colony,  Two,  was  largely  attended  in  spite 
of  bad  weather. 

Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  the  brilliant  ec- 
centric New  England  writer,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  meeting.  Her  writings  in  New 
England  and  on  Horace  Greeley's  Tribune, 
her  life  in  Rome,  her  connection  with  the 
short-lived  Roman  Republic  and  many 
other  interesting  facts  in  her  life,  also  her 
tragic  death,  were  described  in  a  paper  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  French.  The  Reverend 
Thomas  French  read  extracts  from  her 
love  letters. 

Excellent  music  and  a  brief  business 
meeting  completed  the  interests  of  the  day. 

Red  and  white  carnations  decorated  the 
tables,  also  the  buffet  table,  from  which 
refreshments  were  served  at  the  close  of 
the  programme.  Bows  of  red  and  white 
tulle  added  to  the  festive  air.  Among  the 
guests  of  honor  were  several  officers  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Women's  clubs, 
prominent  among  them  Mrs.  E.  G.  Parker 
of  Lockport,  second  vice-president,  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Tyler  of  Alden  ;  also  officers 
of  the  City  Federation  of  Women's  clubs, 
among  whom  were  Mrs.  John  Miller  Hor- 
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ton,  president,  Mrs.  William  G.  Justice, 
first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Edgar  C.  Neal, 
third  vice  president,  and  Mrs.  Percival  M. 
White,    corresponding    secretary. 

The  hostesses  for  the  day  were :  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Morgan,  Mrs.  George  A.  Wallace, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Oswald,  Mrs.  Henry  Essex, 
Mrs.  Frank  Comstock,  Miss  Helen  Hay- 
den,  Miss  Kate  Jarrett,  Miss  Clara  Green, 
Miss  Mary  Park,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hayden, 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Brong,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Jackson 
and  Mrs.  B.   H.  Grove. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Wallace,  while  re- 
turning home  from  the  meeting,  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall,  sustaining  a  severe 
rwist  fracture.  A  similar  accident  has 
happened  to  Mrs.  Oswald,  Vice-president ; 
and  to  Miss  Cora  Wheeler,  president  of 
Colony  Nine. 

Colony  Eight,  Brooklyn,  is  extremely  vig- 
orous, and  at  its  second  meeting  of  the 
season  on  January  10,  eight  new  members 
were  admitted,  making  the  total  enrollment 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Under  the 
tactful,  yet  ingenious  guidance  of  its  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Stuart  Hull  Moore,  the  Society 
has  developed  unique  features  in  its  enter- 
tainments. At  the  January  meeting  a 
"Thimble  Party"  was  inaugurated  in  order 
to  increase  the  acquaintance  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  women  gathered  early  in  the 
afternoon  with  their  knitting,  or  fancy 
work  and  spent  a  pleasant  hour,  working 
in  chatty  groups,  first  being  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  president  and  her  corps  of 
officers.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  as- 
sembly took  on  a  more  business-like  aspect 
as  the  president  called  the  members  to  or- 
der and,  after  executing  some  necessary 
business,  introduced  Miss  Mary  O.  Harris, 
who  spoke  earnestly  and  interestingly  upon 
the  "Work  on  the  Labrador  Coast  by  Dr. 
Grenfel,"  she  having  been  the  Doctor's 
guest  during  the  summer  and  having  per- 
sonally investigated  the  hospital,  missions 
and  settlements.  The  Colony  has  met  with 
a  great  loss  recently  in  the  deaths  of  two 
members,  Miss  Marian  W.  Morton  and 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Boggs.  Miss  Morton  was  a 
charter  member  and  had  been  from  the 
beginning  active  as  the  first  chairman  of 
the  house  committee,  filling  the  same  office 
with  great  capability  and  grace.  On  Jan- 
uary 26  the  Colony  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Montauk  Club. 

It  was  a  brilliant  success,  about  two 
hundred  members  and  their  guests  sat 
down  to  tables  decorated  with  red  carna- 
tions and  ferns  arranged  in  individual  pots 
as  souvenirs.  The  details  of  the  occasion 
were  finely  executed  by  Mrs.  G.  D.  Cooper 
and  her  committee,  Mesdames  H.  W. 
Vaughn,  John  L.  Salter  and  Charles  D. 
Van    Winkle.      To    Mrs.    W.    D.    Emerson, 


Mrs.  Henry  B.  Shutc  and  Mrs.  Washington 
Hull  is  also  due  much  of  the  success. 

In  the  receiving  line  with  the  president, 
Mrs.  Stuart  Hull  Moore,  as  guests  of 
honor,  were  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Seward, 
president  of  the  National  Society,  Miss 
Margaret  Lindley,  chairman  of  Colonies, 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Morrill,  Mrs.  Charles 
B.  Bartram  and  Miss  Alice  M.  McGowan, 
speakers  of  the  day. 

The  menu  comprised  all  the  delicacies 
the  caterer  and  chef  of  the  Montauk  Club 
could  provide,  and  concluded  with  individ- 
ual mince  pies,  a  tribute  to  the  breakfast 
customs  of  early  New  England.  Mrs.  Moore 
impressed  the  value  of  this  accessory  on 
her  guests  by  explaining  the  various 
struggles  with  the  caterer  and  chef  (who 
were  not  of  New  England  heritage,  and 
objected  to  the  innovation.  "Pie  and  pat- 
riotism characterized  early  New  England, 
and  we  were  determined  to  have  it  here 
to-day  at  our  first  social  breakfast.'' 

The  toasts  were  to  have  been  to  the 
women  of  the  past,  of  to-day,  and  the 
future.  Miss  McGowan,  who  was  to'  have 
spoken  for  the  past,  was  absent  through 
illness.  Miss  Morrill  gave  a  most  brilliant 
and  strong  address  on  "The  Are-Nows." 
Mrs.  Bartram  spoke  eloquently  for  the 
daughters,  urging  a  backward  turning  to 
the  character  building  of  early  New  Eng- 
land. Mrs.  Henry  Firth  Wood  entertained 
with  her  inimitable  recitations  which  of 
course  kept  the  audience  in  roars  of 
laughter ;  and  Mrs.  Florence  LeRoy  added 
the  charm  of  fine  singing. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  produce  this 
month  a  picture  of  Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler, 
the  newly  elected  president  of  Colony 
Nine,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Miss  Wheeler  was  born 
and  educated  in  New  England  and  comes 
of  New  England  ancestry  on  both  sides. 
She  belongs  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  through  her  great-grand- 
father on  the  mother's  side,  Eliphalet 
Thorp,  who  served  as  a  minute-man  with 
rank  of  Sergeant  on  the  alarm  of  April 
x9.<  1775,  marching  from  Dedham  to  Lex- 
ington. His  name  afterward  appears  as 
Lieutenant  and  then  as  Captain  in  service 
at  West  Point  and  other  stations  on  the 
Hudson,  until  1780.  The  Thorp  ancestry 
may  be  traced  back  to  Samuel  Thorp,  171 1, 
who  was  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg. 

Miss  Wheeler's  grandfather,  Eliphalet 
Thorp,  Jr.,  who  is  spoken  of  as  "a  shining 
light  of  the  olden  time,"  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  influential  men  of 
Athol,  Mass.  A  man  of  fine  physique, 
broad-minded,  generous-hearted  and  pub- 
lic-spirited, with  a  strong  sense  of  justice, 
he  rilled  a  large  place  in  the  community 
for  many  years.     He  carried  on  a  success- 
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ful  paper  manufactory,  making  writing 
paper  and  afterward  wrapping  paper.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  town  affairs, 
often  serving  as  moderator  at  town  meet- 
ings in  a  very  just  and  acceptable  manner. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
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men  for  twelve  years,  being  chairman  from 
1820  to  1825  inclusive,  and  again  in  1844. 
He  was  justice  of  the  peace,  and  for  a  long 
time  tried  civil  and  criminal  cases  and  was 
often  cited  as  referee.  He  represented  his 
district  in  the  legislature  in  1832,  and  was 
known  outside  of  Athol,  often  procuring 
distinguished  speakers  to  come  from  Boston 
for  the,  edification  of  the  townspeople  on 
secular  and  religious  topics.  He  died  in 
1 856  and  his  wife  survived  him  until  1862. 

Of  their  eleven  children,  five  sons  and 
six  daughters,  ten  were  married  and  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  Maria  married  Dan- 
iel Bingham  Wheeler,  a  New  Hampshire 
man,  whose  father,  Daniel  Wheeler,  was  a 
dignified  and  respected  figure  in  his  native 
town  of  Lempster,  N.  IT.,  where  he  held 
many  local  offices.  lie  was  said  to  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  Daniel  Webster — 
indeed  this  likeness  is  marked  in  the  pic- 
tures which  have  been  preserved. 

Daniel  Bingham  Wheeler  as  a  young 
man  left  the   farm   life  of  New  Hampshire 


to  seek  better  educational  advantages,  and 
eventually  to  teach  school  in  Massachusetts. 
There  he  married  Maria  Thorn,  and  in  the 
historic  town  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  Cora 
Maria  Wheeler  was  born.  Mr.  Wheeler 
had,  distinctively,  a  legal  mind.  Remark- 
ably clear  and  brilliant  in  his  grasp  of  a 
subject,  he  desired  and  intended  to  enter 
the  law  as  a  profession.  But  as  a  teacher 
he  was  always  successful  and  finally  made 
teaching  his  life  work.  His  wife,  Maria 
Thorp,  was  a  rarely  sweet  and  sunny 
spirit,  a  woman  of  great  executive  ability, 
much  loved  in  every  community  where  she 
lived. 

Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler  was  educated  in 
Cambridge  and  Boston  and  taught  success- 
fully in  the  schools  of  Cambridge  for  eight 
years.  In  1882,  after  special  training,  she 
came  to  Utica  and  established  herself  as  a 
teacher  of  elocution  in  its  various  branches, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  year  at  the 
Chicago  Normal  School,  her  work  has  been 
in  Utica  and  vicinity,  where  she  is  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  teacher 
and  public  reader. 

There  is  a  pretty  story  on  record,  of  one 
of  Miss  Wheeler's  ancestors  on  the  Thorp 
side.  The  widow  Markham's  son,  who 
came  over  with  her,  settled  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colonies  and  married  a  girl  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Plantation.  In  order  that 
each  might  be  married  in  his  own  colony, 
they  joined  hands  across  the  brook  which 
was  then  the  line  between  the  two  colonies, 
and  were  married  by  Governor  Winthrop. 
The  stream  is  called  the  "Bride's  Brook" 
to  this  day. 

Last  month's  social  meeting  of  the 
Toledo  Colony,  Eleven,  was  given  by  Mrs. 
S.  H.  Waring,  treasurer  of  the  Colony. 
The  programme  consisted  of  excellent 
music  and  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Lay- 
lin,  wife  of  Ex-Secretary  of  State  Laylin, 
Columbus,  O.,  who  was  a  guest  on  this  oc- 
casion. Her  paper  was  most  appropriate 
and  interesting,  and  was  on  the  Dewey, 
Wolcott  and  Herrick  families  who  lived  in 
Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  and  who  were 
prominent  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the 
later  history  of  Massachusetts.  Hugo 
Dewey,  Samuel  Wolcott  and  Ezekiel  Her- 
rick, who  are  tre  direct  ancestors  of  Mrs. 
Laylin  and  her  sisters,  were  especially 
noted,  and  the  paper  was  a  fitting  intro- 
duction to  a  valuable  family  collection  of 
old  books,  curios  and  Revolutionary  relics 
which  the  colony  viewed  at  the  close  of 
the  program.  Tea  and  wafers  were  served 
to  conclude  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  J.  Kent  Hamilton  will  be  hostess  to 
the  colony  at  its  next  meeting. 

Colony  Eleven  has  a  very  excellent  ar- 
rangement  of   By-Laws,   one   paragraph   of 
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which  is  especially  praiseworthy,  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  it. 

Section  7.  Article  2 — "The  Historical 
committee  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  obtain 
data  of  each  member's  ancestry,  and  shall 
keep  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  Colony. 
It  shall  request  each  member  to  furnish  a 
sketch  concerning  an  ancestor,  of  some  in- 
cident pertaining  to  the  history  of  New 
England.  The  chairman  of  this  committee 
shall  be  custodian  of  such  papers,  and  they 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  archives  of  the 
Colony." 

In  speaking  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Col- 
onies, there  is  but  one  sad  depressed  mem- 
ber of  our  family  or  fraternity.  I  refer  to 
Colony  Ten,  San  Francisco.  No  Colony 
ever  started  with  brighter  prospects,  or 
more  earnest,  capable  members.  Our 
president  there,  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  wife 
of  onr  former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  the 
secretary,  Miss  Jennie  Partridge,  and  all 
other  officers  and  members  were  earnestly 
enlisted  in  the  cause.  The  great  earth- 
quake disaster  of  last  year  shattered  most 
of  their  homes  and  paralyzed  all  their  in- 
terests and  prospects.  Their  president's 
beautiful  home,  which  was  furnished  with 
valuable  curios  she  and  her  husband  had 
collected  the  world  over  was  burned,  with 
all  their  possessions,  and  trieir  fortune  so 
shattered  that  even  yet  they  have  scarce 
the  means  for  the  comforts  of  life.  The 
Colony  members  at  once  undertook  the 
care  of  all  New  England  sufferers,  regard- 
less of  membership  in  their  Colony,  and 
also  of  all  others  they  could  possibly  reach 
out  to.  Miss  Partridge  and  others  whose 
homes  were  left  intact  erected  temporary 
camps  on  their  premises  and  cared  for  the 
sufferers  night  and  day.  Later  on  she 
wrote  the  National  Society  asking  that  all 
contributions  be  sent  her  for  distribution 
among  the  needy  New  Englanders.  The 
letter  arrived  near  the  close  of  the  club 
season  and  our  president  thought  it  wise 
to  delay  the  call  for  help  until  autumn, 
when  cold  weather  would  bring  additional 
suffering  and  want.  This  decision  was 
sent  in  reply  to  their  secretary's  letter ;  and 
true  to  her  word  the  call  was  sent  forth  by 
our  president  early  in  winter  to  all  of  our 
Colonies,  suggesting  contributions  for  the 
needs  that  present  themselves  to  our  San 
Francisco  members.  This  winter  the  Col- 
ony chairman  in  sending  a  contribution  of 


$11.00,  contributed  by  some  members  of 
the  National  Society,  asked  regarding  the 
benificence  that  is  reported  to  be  remaining 
unused  in  San  Francisco.  The  reply  from 
their  president  is  that  a  man  from  the  east, 
Chicago,  I  believe,  is  paid  a  salary  of 
$6000.00  for  the  purpose  of  disbursing  the 
generous  contributions  that  have  been  re- 
ceived there;  that  his  manner  is  more  than 
arrogant,  it  is  so  cruelly  insulting  that  any 
well-born  person  would  starve  or  freeze 
rather  than  make  second  application  to 
-him ;  that  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
feel  their  honor  and  dignity  have  been 
slighted  in  having  this  man  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  charity  department,  since  there 
are  many  able  citizens  who  would  gladly 
have  given  their  services  and  who  under- 
stand the  poor  of  their  own  location  better 
than  any  stranger  could.  The  Colony 
president  also  writes  that  rather  than  be 
insulted  by  asking  this  man  for  relief  for 
the  poor  New  Englanders  in  her  charge, 
she  supplies  them  from  her  own  meagre 
purse,  which  certainly  shows  a  great  sacri- 
fice on  her  part,  and  that  the  rudeness  they 
have  to  encounter  in  obtaining  relief  for 
their  poor  is  very  great.  I  make  this  pub- 
lic notice  and  trust  that  the  president  of 
every  Colony  will  kindly  send  what  moneys 
or  clothing  can  be  collected,  no  matter  how 
insignificant  the  amount,  directly  to  Mrs. 
John  F.  Swift,  president  Colony  Ten.  N.  S. 
N.  E.  W.,  Berkley,  Cal.,  where  she  is  stay- 
ing with  friends.  Miss  Partridge,  secretary 
of  Colony  Ten,  who  cared  for  the  destitute 
all  through  the  summer  months,  finally  be- 
came„ill  of  nervous  prostration  and  is  not 
yet  at  her  post  of  duty. 

Colony  Fourteen,  Minneapolis,  has  com- 
pleted its  charter  membership  of  forty  and 
elected  its  officers,  who  are  as  follows : 
President,  Mrs.  Sampson  R.  Child;  first 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Robert  Enegren ;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Mrs.  Fremont  M. 
Jaynes ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Guy  C. 
Barnes ;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  C. 
S.  Allanson ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  G.  F.  H. 
Howarth ;  assistant  treasurer,  Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Pennv ;  council,  Mmes.  J.  H.  Johnson, 
J.  A.  Brant,  H.  B.  Smith.  D.  B.  Willett. 
At  their  first  social  meeting  Mrs.  Fremont 
Jaynes  read  a  paper  on  the  early  days  of 
the  colonists  at  Plymouth  and  the  perils 
and  hardships   of  the   forefathers. 


Colonial  and  Patriotic 


By  Elisabeth  Merritt  Gosse 


The  interest  in  Valley  Forge  and  its 
memories  is  ever  growing  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  patriotic  societies. 
many  of  whose  members  trace  their  an- 
cestry directly  back  to  those  who  lived 
through  the  suffering  of  those  dark  days 
at  Valley  Forge.  The  first  great  work  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  was  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment at  Valley  Forge  to  the  memory  of 
these  hero  patriots.  It  is  of  great  interest 
therefore,   to   learn  that   since  the  national 
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government  has  taken  the  land  consecrated 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  starving  troops  en- 
camped there  under  command  of  General 
Washington,  to  be  held  forever  as  a  na- 
tional park,  that  an  important  group  of 
buildings  has  been  planned  of  deepest  in- 
terest to  all  patriotic  people.  There  is  first, 
the  Washington  Memorial  Chapel ;  and 
there  is  to  be  also,  a  Patriots'  Hall,  a  tower, 
and  a  rectory,  on  this  sacred  ground.  The 
Memorial  Chapel  will  have  a  "Cloister 
of  Colonies,"  each  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  taking  a  bay  in  the  cloister.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have  already 
taken  their  bays,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  the  American  Revolution,  has 
been  asked  to  stand  sponsor  for  one  of  the 
bays.  On  the  front  of  the  building  will  be 
five  bays  facing  the  ground,  across  the 
valley,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops.  About  $2000  is  required 
for  each  bay,  a  small  part  of  this  sum 
being   set   aside    for   the    care   and    mainte- 


nance of  the  cloister.  Societies  and  chap- 
ters might  well  plan  to  honor  some  patriot 
by  providing  a  memorial  in  choir  or  sanc- 
tuary of  the  chapel,  in  the  tower,  or  a  win- 
dow in  cloister  or  hall,  even  in  a  pew,  or  a 
tablet. 

Patriots'  Hall,  as  a  memorial  to  the  pa- 
triots of  the  past,  will  be  arranged  as  a< 
meeting  place  for  the  patriots  of  the  pres- 
ent. It  iwll  contain  on  its  first  floor,  which 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  Memorial  Chap- 
el, vestry  and  choir  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy  and  choirs.  There  will  be  also 
a  library  and  banquet  hall,  the  latter  con- 
nected with  ample  kitchens  on  the  floor  be- 
low, these  to  be  at  the  services  of  such 
patriotic  societies  as  may  care  for  a  day  of 
encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  The  library 
will  be  mostly  devoted  to  books  of  histori- 
cal research,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  country  and  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  For  this  library  the  Rev. 
W.  Herbert  Burk  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  is 
gathering  information  in  regard  to  the  men 
of  Washington's  Army  at  Valley  Forge, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  kept  here  a  per- 
manent record  of  their  achievements.  He 
is  obtaining  also  lists  of  their  descendants, 
and  thus  the  traditions  of  the  camp  which 
have  so  far  been  the  heritage  of  the  fami- 
lies of-  patriots,,  will  become  the  heritage 
of  the  nation. 

On  the  second  floor  of  Patriots'  Hall 
will  be  an  audience  room,  capable  of  seat- 
ing several  hundred  persons.  Its  walls  will 
be  lined  with  cases,  containing  a  collection 
of  objects  illustrating  American  history. 
The  nucleus  of  this  is  a  fine  collection  of 
Indian  relics,  given  for  this  purpose  by  the 
late  Rev.  Jesse  Burk.  To  this  Mrs.  Brice 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  lately  added  the  "Mary 
Regina  Brice"  collection  of  historical  docu- 
ments and  manuscripts.  The  approach  to 
the  hall  will  be  called  "The  Porch  of  the 
Allies,"  each  bay  of  which  will  be  a  me- 
morial of  those,  who  with  Lafayette  and' 
Steuben,  came  across  the  seas  to  aid  the 
cause  of  American  liberty.  The  tower  will 
serve  as  a  memorial  and  bell  tower,  giving 
from  its  height  a  superb  view  of  the  enj 
campment  and  surrounding  countrty.  A 
fine  chime  of  bells  will  be  placed  in  the 
tower. 

It  is  estimated  that  $50,000  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  and  furnish  Patriots^ 
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Hall.  A  part  of  this  sum  is  already  pledged 
by  the  Valley  Forge  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, the  same  association  which  some 
years  ago  raised  the  money  with  which 
Washington's  headquarters  at  Valley  Forge 
were  purchased.  Money,  books,  and_  relics 
are  now  needed.  Money  with  which  to 
build;  books  for  the  Washington  Memorial 
Library,  together  with  data  of  the  lives  of 
the  men  who  served  at  Valley  Forge;  and 
relics  for  the  Valley  Forge  Museum.  All 
checks  should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Valley  Forge  Memorial  Association, 
Charles  N.  Comfort,  500  Stanbridge  street, 
Norristown,  Pa. ;  and  for  information  con- 
cerning other  matters  of  relics,  books, 
data,  etc.,  the  Rev.  W.  Herbert  Burk  may 
be  addressed  at  All  Saints'  Rectory,  Nor- 
ristown,  Pa. 

THE    ADVISORY     COMMITTEE 

Successful  cooperation  of  four  patriotic 
societies  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts— the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, — in 
decorating  the  Paul  Revere  School,  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  permanent  com- 
mittee which  should  stand  ready  to  fur- 
ther any  patriotitc  work  which  demanded 
united  action  on  the  lines  for  which  the 
several  societies  were  formed.  Conse- 
quently, on  the  sixteenth  of  February, 
1899,  twenty-three  regularly  appointed  dele- 
gates from  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  organized  as  a 
committee  and  adopted  by-laws. 

They  selected  the  name  of  "Advisory 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Patriotic 
Work,"  as  covering  well  the  ground,  and 
indicating  their  purpose.  The  committee 
as  now  constituted,  consists  of  four  dele- 
gates-at-large,  and  one  delegate  from  each 
chapter  in  the  four  societies.  While  one 
regular  meeting  is  held  each  year  for  re- 
ports of  the  year's  work,  yet  the  commit- 
tee is  called  together  as  often  as  occasion 
requires,  the  four  delegates-at-large  form- 
ing the  executive  board.  Each  chapter 
may,  through  its  delegate,  present  at  any 
time,  as  the  need  demands,  such  business 
as  may  properly  be  undertaken  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  request  for  action  being  made 
to  the  delegate-at-large,  who  represents  the 
society  to  which  the  chapter  belongs,  the 
request  being  then  brought  to  the  execu- 
tive board.  Mr.  Walter  Gilman  Page,  his- 
torian of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  is 
the  very  efficient  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Chapman, 
ex-state  regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,     is     secretary     and     treasurer. 


Mr.  Page  succeeded  General  Francis  H. 
Appleton  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  who  had  held  the  office  from 
the  formation  of  the  committee. 

If  this  committee  had  accomplished  noth- 
ing from  the  time  of  its  formation  in  1899, 
up  to  last  June,  when  its  efforts  to  save  the 
Old  State  House  proved  so  successful,  this 
one  deed  alone  would  justify  its  existence, 
and  prove  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
it,  have  a  right  to  demand  the  support  of 
every  loyal  and  patriotic  person  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  and  even  in  New 
England,  since  Boston  is  truly  the  heart  of 
New  England.  This  advisory  committee 
forms   just   the   rallying  point   needed,   for 
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resistance  to  those  who  would  thoughtlessly 
destroy  what  we  most  cherish,  and  had  it 
existed  years  ago,  the  famous  Governor 
Hancock  mansion  would  yet  be  standing, 
facing  Boston  Common.  As  it  is  we  may 
look  with  pride  at  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  committee  in  the  past  seven 
years :  The  naming  of  Lafayette  Mall  on 
Boston  Common ;  the  protection  of  Copp's 
Hill  Burying  Ground ;  work  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Old  North  Church;  investi- 
gation concerning  the  preservation  of  Paul 
Revere's  old  home  at  the  North  End;  at- 
tendance on  Dorchester  Monument  hear- 
ing; petition  to  Congress  for  purchase  of 
land  at  Yorktown ;  petition  to  name  Boston 
schoolhouse   for  Paul  Jones ;  uniform  dec- 
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oration  of  graves  of  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers, the  appointment  of  a  committee 
which,  with  Governor  Guild,  himself  a 
member  of  several  of  the  patriotic  societies, 
saved  the  Old  State  House  from  further 
desecration  by  the  Transit  Commission. 
And  to  this  may  be  added  the  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  Mayor  Fitzgerald 
when  iconoclasts  had  voted  to  change  the 
name  of  Dorchester  street,  the  famous 
road  along  which  Washington's  soldiers 
marched  on  their  way  to  Dorchester 
Heights,  a  historic  name  proudly  borne 
for  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years, 
to  that  of  "St.  Augustine's  avenue,"  simply 
because  a  church  dedicated  to  that  saint 
had  been   builded  there. 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  are :  Governor,  Joseph 
Grafton  Minot;  deputy-governor,  Nathaniel 
Johnson  Rust;  lieutenant-governor,  Francis 
Henry  Appleton ;  secretary,  Edward  Web- 
ster McGlennen ;  deputy  secretary,  Walter 
Kendall  Watkins  ;  treasurer,  Charles  Sher- 
burne Penhallow ;  registrar,  Paul  Masca- 
rene  Hubbard ;  historian,  Barrett  Wendell ; 
genealogist,  Walter  Kendall  Watkins; 
chancellor,  Charles  Upham  Bell;  surgeon, 
Dr.  Charles  Montraville  Greene ;  chaplain, 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  William  Lawrence ; 
gentlemen  of  the  council,  Albert  Alonzo 
Folsom,  Henry  Morton  Lovering,  Dr. 
Moses  Greeley  Parker,  Edward  Tobey 
Barker,  John  Henry  Brooks,  Samuel  Ar- 
thur Bent,  Dawes  Eliot  Furniss,  Edwin 
Sanford  Crandon  and  Desmond  Fitzgerald; 
membership  committee,  Walter  Kendall 
Watkins,  William  Wallace  Lunt,  Charles 
French  Read,  Alexander  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow and  Henry  Nelson  Bigelow.  The 
former  board  of  officers  were  practically  re- 
elected, but  few  changes  being  made.  The 
society  has  voted  to  postpone  its  annual 
dinner, — which  will  be  its  fourteenth, — 
until  some  time  in  the  spring,  when  there 
is  more,  leisure  for  speakers  and  busy  men 
of  affairs.  Last  year  the  society  commem- 
orated  the  birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
January  17,  but  as  the  dinner  is  a  moveable 
feast,  an  historic  date  of  the  spring  time 
will  be  selected.  At  its  last  meeting,  held 
at  Young's  Hotel,  the  speaker  was  Edward 
Little    Rogers   of  Cambridge. 


Another  society,  which  has  just  held  its 
asnual  meeting  with  election  of  officers,  is 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
a  society  which  marked  the  birthday  an- 
niversary of  Franklin  by  a  dinner  at  the. 
Somerset,  with  a  large  delegation  present 
from    Virginia,    strengthening    the    friend- 


ship between  the  Old  Bay  State  and  the 
Old  Dominion.  Re  electing  their  president, 
Eben  Francis  Thompson  of  Worcester, 
other  officers  are :  Vice-president,  William 
Sumner  Appleton ;  secretary,  Frank  Hud- 
son Carruthers ;  treasurer,  Charles  Irving 
Thayer ;  registrar,  Willis  Whittemore 
Stover;  historian,  Walter  Gilman  Page; 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd. 
The  board  of  managers  is  composed  of 
William  Curtis  Capelle,  Frederick  Banker 
Carpenter,  Lombard  Williams,  Harry 
Young,  Charles  Hayden,  Edwin  Brichard 
Cox,  Henry  Cormerais  French,  Henry 
Warren  Dexter,  and  Charles  D.   Burrage. 

The  triennial  convention  of  the  National 
Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  will  be 
held  next  year,  as  usual,  in  Washington. 
Delegates  and  alternates  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  will  be  R.  Henry  W. 
Dwight,  the  Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd, 
General  Hazard  Stevens,  James  Atkins 
Noyes,  and  Frank  Rollins  Carpenter,  Gen- 
eral William  Franklin  Draper,  Henry  Eddy 
Cobb,  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Crarles  Herbert  Allen,  and  Samuel  Pierce 
Mandell. 


Yet  another  society  to  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  month  just  gone  by  is  that 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  United 
States  Daughters  of  1812,  of  which  Mrs. 
Nelson  V.  Titus  was  founder,  and  has  al- 
ways been  president.  Other  officers  are: 
Vice-president,  Mrs.  S.  Willard  Venson ; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Burton; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Tilden; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Alline;  registrar, 
Mrs.  Fannie  D.  Ward ;  assistant  regis- 
trar, Miss  Hettie  B.  Ward;  historian,  Mrs. 
PI.  F.  Gleason;  council,  Mrs.  Abijah 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Tilton  E.  Emery,  Mrs. 
K.  D.  Tower,  Dr.  Blanche  A.  Deniz,  Miss 
Flarriet  W.  Foster,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Foster, 
Mrs.  Isabelle  A.  Newton,  and  Mrs.  James 
F.  Thomas.  After  the  election,  which  was 
held  at  Hotel  Oxford,  a  breakfast  was 
served  to  members  and  guests,  the  tables 
being  beautifully  decorated  with  small 
American  flags  and  white  carnations,  the 
color  of  the  society.  Most  conspicuous  was 
a  floral  representation  of  the  old  frigate 
Constitution,  the  restoration  of  which  has 
always  been  the  aim  of  this  branch  of  the 
United  States  Daughters  of  1812.  Among 
the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Morri- 
son of  Brockton,  and  the  Hon.  Solon  W. 
Stevens  of  Lowell,  who  made  a  most  elo- 
quent address  on  the  work  done  by  the  so- 
ciety in  saving  the  frigate  Constitution. 
Mrs.  Titus,  founder  of  this  society,  is  also 
founder  of  the  Adams  chapter,  D.  R.  of 
Quincy,  and  has  always  been  notable  for 
her  patriotic  work. 
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The  Massachusetts  Society,  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  of  which  Mrs.  Adeline 
Frances  Fitz  is  regent,  are  to  hold  their 
annual  meeting  on  March  17,  the  ballot 
being  prepared  by  Mrs.  Clinton  Viles,  Mrs. 
Mabel  Priest,  Mrs.  Henry  Weston,  Mrs. 
John  Clapp,  and   Mrs.  Susan  Plummer. 

A  new  chapter  has  just  been  formed  in 
the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  named  Lafayette  chapter.  Its 
regent  is  Mrs.  Emily  H.  Gosselin.  Other 
officers  are :  Vice-regent,  Miss  Effie  L. 
Esten ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Annie  L.  '  Mason ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Smith;  his- 
torian, Miss  Edith  M.  Witherell.  The 
state  regent,  Mrs.  Fitz,  and  the  state  his- 
torian, Mrs.  Alice  M.  Granger,  have  been 
made  honorary  members.  Deliverance 
Munroe  chapter,  of  Maiden,  at  its  last 
meeting,  enjoyed  a  fine  paper  on  "St. 
Petersburg,"  given  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Kimball 
of  that  city.  Adams  chapter  of  Quincy, 
meeting  at  the  historic  Adams  House,  in 
which  it  has  headquarters,  had  a  paper  by 
Mrs.  Porter  on  "Historic  Places  of  Bos- 
ton." 

"Dorothy  Q"  chapter,  named  for  the 
heroine  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  poem, 
met  last  month  with  Mrs.  Clinton  Viles  in 
Brookline,  when  Mrs.  Henry  Grant  Wes- 
ton, regent  of  Washington  Elm  chapter  of 
Cambridge,  gave  a  paper  entitled,  "Snap 
Shots  from  Uncle  Sam's  Camera."  Mary 
Washington  chapter  of  Clinton,  at  its 
last  meeting,  had  a  paper  dealing  with  the 
life  and  work  of  Mrs.  Flora  Adams  Darl- 
ing, founder  of  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  Judith 
Badger  Cogswell  chapter,  of  Haverhill,  is 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  its  founder 
and  first  regent,  Mrs.  Oliver  Taylor,  who, 
but  recently  passed  to  the  higher  life.  The 
growth  and  success  of  this  chapter  are  in 
large  measure  due  to  her  efforts  and  help- 
fulness. 

Mercy  Savary  chapter  of  Groveland  has 
been  holding  some  interesting  meetings, 
notably  those  held  in  the  Savary  home- 
stead, a  magnificent  specimen  of  Colonial 
architecture,  rilled  with  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  colonial  furniture,  silver  and  china, 
and  occupied  to-day  bv  descendants  of  the 


Revolutionary   heroine   for   whom  the  chap- 
ter   is   named. 


NOTES 

The  Despatch  Rider  monument  is  to  be 
unveiled  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  June  14,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  city  of  Orange  will 
celebrate  its  centennial.  The  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  New  Jersey  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  the  purchase  of  General  Wash- 
ington's headquarters  in  Preakness,  the 
building  being  now  owned  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Murphy,  who  is  interested  in  the 
project,  and  who  has  given  an  option  for  a 
year. 

The  Fairbanks  Family  Association  in 
America  is  arranging  a  bazaar  to  be  held 
in  Boston  some  time  during  the  spring,  for 
the  purpose  of  .  further  restoration  of  the 
Old  Fairbanks  House  in  Dedham,  which 
the  association  now  owns. 

Longfellow's  centenary  birthday,  Febru- 
ary 27,  was  very  generally  observed  in  New 
England.  William  D.  Howells,  the  dis- 
tinguished author,  was  the  orator  at  the 
Cambridge  ceremonies ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon, under  the  management  of  Miss  Bra- 
zier, regent  of  John  Paul  Jones  chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  the  Rev.  Henry  R.  Rose  of  Phila- 
delphia gave  a  delightful  lecture  on  "With 
Longfellow  in  Evangeline  Land."  The  dis- 
tinguished group  of  patrons  and  patron- 
esses included  Longfellow's  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Thorpe  and  others  of  the  family, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Ole  Bull, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Astor  Carey,  Frank  Sanborn, 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Longfellow, 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton, 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Mrs.  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop, 
and    Mrs.   Harriet   Prescott   Spofford. 


Officers  of  the  new  chapter,  John  Paul 
Jones,  which  was  organized  on  December 
10,  are :  Regent,  Miss  Marion  Howard 
Brazier;  vice-regent,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Mer- 
ritt  Gosse ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Blanche  B.  Booth ;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Miss  Elal  C.  Fairbanks ;  treasurer, 
Miss  Cora  E.  Burt;  registrar.  Miss  Edith 
Le  Baron  Hersom ;  historian,  Mrs.  Nellie 
S.   Griffin. 


"The   New  Art  of   An  Ancient  People, 
..The   Work  of   Ephraim   Mose  Lilien" 
(B.    W.    Huebsch,     New    York)     intro- 
duces a  new  author  as  well  as  a  new  art- 
ist. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Levussove  who  writes  this 
appreciation  of  Lilien's  drawings  and  in- 
terprets them  in  the  light  of  the  awak- 
ening art-spirit  of  the  Jewish  people,  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  an  instructor 
in  the  Art  Department  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  This  monograph 
is  written  sympathetically  yet  without  un- 
due bias. 

Briefly  but  entertainingly  he  covers  his 
subject,  never  losing  sight  of  the  main 
point,  that  the  awakening  art-spirit  among 
the  Jews  is  exemplified  by  Lilien's  works. 
The  book  strikes  a  new  vein  in  the  liter- 
ature of  art  and  will  be  of  equal  interest 
to  those  who  wish  to  see  the  pictures  and 
those  who  would  read  about  them. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  on  India 
tint  paper  and  appears  in  two  bindings — 
boards  at  75  cents  and  limp  leather  at  $2. 


Baby-Craft  or  Just  What  to  do  for 
The  Baby.  By  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M. 
D. 

Attractively  bound  in  baby-blue  Fair- 
field linen  here  is  another  book  of  advice 
for  young  mothers  to  lean  on  (and  young 
babies  to  fatten  on?).  "A  rosary  of  facts;" 
— we  are  told — "replete  with  knowledge 
for  parent  and  nurse."  Baby-Craft  tells 
how  the  baby  is  affected  before  birth,  and 
how  it  in  turn  affects  the  mother;  gives 
plain  directions  for  baths,  dressing  and 
feeding;  explains  that  quarrels  and  dis- 
agreements in  the  home  are  pictured  forth 
in  colic,  fevers  and  unrest  in  the  baby; 
that  a  peculiar  and  perverse  child  may 
not  be  a  bad  one  but  simply  needs  to  be 
understood;  and  names  certain  preventives 
for  common  and  simple  diseases.  (Stock- 
ham  Publishing  Co.,  70  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago.     25   cents.) 


Behind  the  Scenes  With  Wild  Animals. 

By  Ellen  Velvin. 

This   is  an   interesting  tale  of  the  train- 
ing of  wild  animals  for  the  stage  and  Zoo 


with  plenty  of  amusing  and  thrilling  an- 
ecdote of  happenings  behind  the  scenes. 
The  chapters  deal  with  First  Impressions 
of  a  visitor  behind  the  scenes,  Perils  of 
the  Runway,  Photographing  the  Animals, 
which  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems,  since 
it  is  necessary  for  the  photographer  to 
enter  the  cage,  Animals'  Individualities, 
The  Young  of  the  Wild,  The  Training 
of  an  Animal  Trainer,  Inside  Life  of  An- 
imal Shows,  The  Treachery  and  Vicious 
ness  of  Animals,  and  the  Public's  Point 
of  View.     (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.) 

"Boy  Wanted."     By  Nixon  Waterman. 

One  of  the  most  attractively  printed  of 
this  season's  books  with  its  brown  cover 
on  which  is  a  photograph  of  a  whole- 
some, barefooted  country  boy,  not  a 
"Goody-goody"  but  the  sort  that  will  en- 
joy and  profit  by  the  verses, — Nixon  Wa- 
terman's verses  without  any  question — to 
be  found  inside.  It  is  a  book  which  par- 
ents will  put  into  the  hands  of  their  boys 
with  perfect  confidence  that  it  is  "just 
the  thing."  Mr.  Waterman  says  in  his 
preface  that  "in  presenting  this  book  of 
cheerful  counsel  to  his  youthful  friends, 
and  such  of  the  seniors  as  are  not  too  old 
to  accept  a  bit  of  friendly  admonition,  the 
author  desires  to  offer  a  word  of  explana- 
tion regarding  the  history  of  the  making 
of  this  volume.  So  many  letters  have  been 
received  from  people  of  all  classes  and 
ages  requesting  copies  of  some  of  the 
author's  lines  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  engendering  a  sense  of  self-help  in  the 
mind  of  youth,  that  he  deems  it  expedient 
to  offer  a  number  of  his  verses  in  the 
present  collected  form.  While  he  is  in- 
debted to  a  great  array  of  bright  minds 
for  the  prose  incident  and  inspiration 
which  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  this 
volume,  he  desires  to  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  all  the  rhymed  lines  to  be 
found   within  these  covers." 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  in  the  little 
verse  found  on  the  cover : 

"Do  not  loiter  or  shirk, 

Do  not   falter  or   shrink ; 
But  just  think  out  your  work 
And  then  work  out  your  think.'  " 
(Forbes  and   Company,    Chicago.) 
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WHAT'S    DOING   AT   WASHINGTON 


By    DAVID    S.    BARRY 


^T  is  all  very  well  for  the 
American  people  to  as- 
sume    a     contemptuous 
disregard     of     Congress 
and  of  what  it  may  or 
may  not  do,  but,  never- 
theless, if  the  truth  were 
known  it  would  be  demonstrated  that  deep 
j  down  in  their  hearts  the  public  have  respect 
for  their  lawmakers  and  are  more  or  less 
interested  in  them  as  individuals. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the 
alleged  decadence  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  its  reputed  domination  by  corpora  - 
tion  interests  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  failed  to  receive  its  due  share  of 
notoriety.  Speaker  Cannon  in  his  numer- 
jous  postprandial  speeches  loves  to  dwell 
upon  the  nearness  of  "the  popular  branch" 
to  the  people,  and  of  its  genuinely  demo- 
cratic character.  The  voters  have  at  all 
times,  he  says,  through  their  representa- 
tives, chosen  by  popular  vote,  the  power  to 
control  absolutely  all  legislation,  and  by 
the  simple  rule  of  the  majority  to  dethrone 
the  Speaker,  thus  making  him  ever  mind- 
ful of  his  responsibility  to  his  masters.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  impeach  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Cannon 
says,  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  can  be  shorn  of 
jhis  power  at  any  time  by  a  majority  reso- 
lution. 

Whether  in  exploiting  this  proposition 
[Speaker  Cannon  means  to  reflect  upon  the 
existing  methods  of  electing  Senators  by 
legislative  vote  and  form  an  argument  in 
favor  of  choosing  them  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people  is  not  clear.  But  on  all  occa- 
jsions   the   Speaker  voices   his   own   belief 


that  the  office  he  holds  is  of  the  very  high- 
est, and  next  to  that  of  the  President.  He 
loses  no  opportunity  to  poke  fun  at  the 
Senate,  and  has  been  known  to  say  in  all 
seriousness  that  he  would  not  exchange  for 
a  seat  in  that  body  the  gavel  which  he  now 
holds.  Speaking  recently  on  a  festive  occa- 
sion graced  by  the  presence  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
two  or  three  members  of  the  Cabinet,  in- 
cluding Secretary  Root,  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  members 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  many  distinguished 
citizens  in  private  life,  Uncle  Joe,  in  eluci- 
dating the  principle  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  founded,  how  one  good  man 
succeeds  another  and  the  people  rule,  made 
a  hit,  although  not  perhaps  just  the  one  he 
intended. 

His  homely,  pleasant  face,  flushed  with 
good  nature  and  with  good  cheer,  his  thin 
sandy  gray  hair,  like  his  cravat,  all  awry, 
his  inevitable  cigar  held  in  his  right  hand, 
while  he  gesticulated  with  his  left,  his  waist- 
coat unbuttoned  and  his  shirt-front  rum- 
pled, the  Speaker  asked  what  would  hap- 
pen if  at  that  very  moment  the  walls  of  the 
building  in  which  the  distinguished  audi- 
ence was  seated  should  crumble,  the  earth 
be  rent  in  twain,  and  everybody  in  the  room 
dropped  into  the  cavity,  to  be  lost  from 
sight  forever.  Quick  as  a  flash  a  guest  who 
it  was  afterward  learned  was  prompted  bv 
Secretary  Taft  sang  out: 

"Why,  Shaw  would  be  President." 
And  that  was  literally  true,  according  to 
provision   made   for   the   Presidential   suc- 
cession,  commencing   with   the   Vice-Pres- 
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ident   and   ending   with   the   last    installed 

member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  interruption 
spoiled  the  Speaker's  point,  perhaps,  but 
every  one  understood  that  he  was  merely 
trying  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  in  public 
as  in  private  life,  when  one  man  dies,  no 
matter  how  great  may  have  been  the  niche 


Sen.  Frank  Ji.  Brandegec,  of  Connecticut 

he  tilled,  another  rises  at  once  to  take  his 
place,  and  the  Constitutional  and  govern- 
mental machinery  moves  on. 

Consideration  of  the  Speaker's  proposi- 
tion leads  naturally  to  the  query,  Who 
are  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  who  to- 
day have  (  h;irge  of  the  work  of  framing  and 
enacting  Legislation  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Hon  '•  of  Representatives?  The  old  ones 
are  dying  off,  but  do  the  new  ones  give 
promise  of  being  able  to  fill  their  shoes? 
In  spite  of  ;ill  that  has  been  said  of  late  de- 
wy to  the  standing  of  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  mem- 
ber- individually,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
0  often  been  described,  "the 
greatest  legislative  body  on  earth,"  and  that 
it.  is  controlled  largely  by  men  of  brains, 
character,  and  patriotism.    But  as  a  result 


Republican  side  of  the  chamber,  taking  the 
prominent  Senators  alphabetically,  Mr.f 
Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Allison  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Burrows  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Cullom  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Frye  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Hale  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Proctor  of  Ver- 
mont have    all    reached  that  point  in  life 


of  recent  Senatorial  elections,  the  fact  be- 
came apparent  that  the  new  men  who  are 
coming  to  the  Senate,  and  especially  the 
young  ones,  as  well  as  the  juniors  now  in 
service,  do  not  seem  to  include  in  their 
ranks  men  of  the  force  and  ability  of  those 
who  are  passing  away. 

In  the  Senate,  for  instance,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  real  leaders  there,  those  who 
are  directly  responsible  for  its  policies  and 
its  politics,  will  have  passed  into  private 
lfie,  or  into  eternal  rest.  The  ablest  men 
in  the  Senate  to-day  are  the  oldest  men, 
and  among  their  juniors  there  are  few,  if 
any,  who  have  as  yet  demonstrated  their 
claims  to  the  right  of  leadership.     On  the 
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where  it  is  certain  that  the  end  of  their  public  careers  can 
easily  be  foreseen.  The  youngest  of  them  all,  Mr.  Aldrich,  is 
the  actual  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  happily  he  is  much 
younger  in  mind  and  body  than  his  sixty-five  years  might  indi- 
cate. Mr.  Aldrich,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  good  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  more  of  Republican  leadership,  should  he 
care  to  remain  in  the  Senate  so  long;  but  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  older  ones  among  his  colleagues,  who  have  for  so 
many  years  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  mapping  out 
and  enforcing  Republican  policies  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Allison  of  Iowa,  who  has  done  more  perhaps  during  his 
unprecedentedly  long  service  in  Congress,  which  already  covers 
thirty-four  years  of  continuous  membership  in  the  Senate,  is 
seventy-eight  years  old.  Moreover,  the  long  and  severe  illness 
from  which  he  has  recently  recovered  has  left  its  mark  upon 
him,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  expiration 
of  his  present  term  in  the  Senate,  Mar.  4,  1909,  will  mark  his 
retirement  from  public  life.  Mr.  Allison  has  long  been  known 
as  ''the  wisest  man  in  Congress,"  and  President.  Cabinet 
members,  and  Congressional  colleagues,  who  have  had  cause 
to  know  of  his  industry  and  conservatism  and  long-headed 
statesmanship,  are  more  than  willing  to  concede  that  the  ap- 
pellation fits  him  to  a  nicety. 

The  Maine  Senators,  Messrs.  Hale  and  Frye,  cannot,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  remain  at  the  helm  much  longer. 
The  one  is  seventy,  the  other  is  seventy-six,  and  even  should 
the  Pine  Tree  State  continue  to  honor  itself  and  them  by  re- 
turning them  to  the  Senate,  they  cannot  much  longer  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  but  must  give  way  to  younger  and  more 
vigorous  colleagues.  This  is  true,  also,  of  the  other  Republi- 
can Senators  mentioned,  who,  by  reason  of  their  long  service, 
if  for  none  other,  fill  the  important  committee  chairmanships 
and  occupy  the  places  of  responsibility  and  power,  where  they 
control  all  matters  of  legislation.  The  oldest  of  this  group  of 
Senators,  although  just  reelected,  is,  because  of  age  and  ill- 
health,  already  unfitted  for  the  tasks  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  they  are,  therefore,  assumed  by  his  more  youthful 
colleagues.  This  is  Senator  Cullom  of  Illinois,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He  has  already  passed  | 
his  seventy-seventh  birthday,  and  even  if  his  mental  faculties 
were  unimpaired  by  that  fact,  he  could  not  stand  the  physical 
strain  of  attending  to  the  daily  duties  of  his  office. 

These  men  and  their  less  conspicuous  party  colleagues,  many 
of   them    men   of  ability  far  beyond  what  has  been  accorded ; 
them  by  the  public,  are   the  ones  who  have   conducted   the  I 
affairs  of  the  Senate  and  who  must  at  no  far  distant  day  lay  j 
flown  the  burden  and  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 
Among  those  of  fewer  years  who  have  assisted  in  the  workl 
are  such  men  as  Senators  Crane  of  Massachusetts,  Foraker  of) 
Ohio,  Knox  of   Pennsylvania,  Lodge  of   Massachusetts,  and 
Spooner  of  Wisconsin.    Messrs.  Foraker  and  Spooner  are  in- 
deed themselves  veterans,  having  served  long  in  public  life,  | 
but  physically  they  are  so  vigorous  and  strong  as  to  lead  themj 
to  be  classed  quite  generally  as  among  the  younger  men  of  thel 
Senate.    Mr.  Spooner  is  sixty-four,  although  a  stranger  looking 
down  upon  him  from  the  gallery  would  not  think  him  much 
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above  fifty,  while  Mr.  Foraker  was  but  sixty  on  his  last  birth- 
day. Mr.  Spooner  is  neither  gray-headed  nor  bald-headed; 
the  Ohio  Senator  is  both.  Senators  Crane,  Knox,  Foraker, 
Lodge,  and  Spooner  all  have  some  of  the  attributes  of  states- 
men, but  all  possess  some  characteristics  which  serve  to  make 
it  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  would  be  as  successful  in  the 
roll  of  Senate  leaders  as  those  whom  the  hand  of  time  gradually 
is  forcing  to  relinquish  power. 

Mr.  Foraker  is  hot-headed  and  impetuous,  and  possesses 
none  of  that  diplomacy  and  tact  so  necessary  in  one  who  would 
be  a  modern  leader  of  men.  Messrs.  Knox  and  Spooner  are 
able,  specious  lawyers,  but  their  tastes  do  not  seem  to  run  in 
the  direction  of  arranging  details  and  manipulating  the  political 
iffairs  of  the  body.  Mr.  Knox  in  particular  is  a  very  modest 
man,  who,  since  coming  in  the  Senate  from  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  has  contented  himself  with  making  one  or  two 
speeches  and  as  acting  as  advisory  counsellor  to  the  active 
political  managers  under  the  direction  of  Senator  Aldrich. 
Senator  Lodge  is  perhaps  the  best  fitted  among  those  of  what 
night  be  called  the  middle  group  of  Senators,  regarding  them 
rrom  the  standpoint  of  age,  to  step  into  the  place  of  leader.  Mr. 
Lodge  is  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  —  that  much  is  conceded 
ven  by  those  who  question  his  good  judgment  on  all  occasions. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  education  and  long  experience  in 
public  life,  a  good  speaker,  a  clear  writer,  of  fine  address,  and 
)f  the  very  highest  private  character.  He  is  inclined  possibly 
;o  be  too  impetuous,  too  nervous  and  impatient,  at  times,  but 
t  is  conceded  generally  that  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  President 
)f  the  United  States  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  has  acquitted 
limself  most  admirably  in  a  difficult  role  and  shown  himself, 
noreover,  to  possess  many  of  the  qualities  of  successful  leader- 
ihip.  Mr.  Lodge  is  now  and  has  long  been  the  real  chair- 
nan  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  he  occupies 
nany  other  places  of  power  in  the  Senate.  If  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  shall  continue  him  in  the  Senate  it  will  not  be 
ong  before  he  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  its  few  foremost 
jnembers.    He  is  not  yet  fifty-seven  years  old. 

His  colleague  Mr.  Crane,  who  is  three  years  younger,  al- 
hough  he  has  been  in  the  Senate  but  little  more  than  two 
rears,  is  already  one  of  the  political  leaders  of  that  body,  but 
|n  matters  of  legislation  he  is  what  his  qualifications  fit  him 
p  be,  a  counsellor  rather  than  an  advocate.  Mr.  Crane  never 
bade  a  speech,  and  probably  could  not  make  one.  He  has 
lot  the  education  nor  the  experience  in  public  life  that  has 
alien  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Lodge,  but  as  a  plain,  successful  business 
nan  engaged  in  the  handling  of  great  affairs,  and  conservative 
b  the  last  degree,  his  advice  is  constantly  sought  by  the  powers 
hat  be.  He  and  Mr.  Lodge  work  together  for  the  benefit  of 
viassachusetts  and  the  country  at  large,  not  forgetting  that 
ncidentally  they  are  loyal  members  of  the  Republican  party; 
nd  as  Mr.  Crane  has  evidently  a  long  lease  on  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  the  future  status  of  Massachusetts  there  seems  to  be 
rell  secured. 

Now  as  to  the  really  young  men  among  the  Republicans  in 
pe  Senate,  what  is  there  to  expect  ?  There  is  Mr.  Beveridge 
ff  Indiana,  Mr.  Dolliver  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Brandegee  of  Connec- 
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ticut,  Mr.  Burkett  of  Nebraska,  who  are  already  in,  and  Will- 
iam Alden  Smith  of  Michigan,  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  of  Oregon, 
and  others  who  are  coming.    Mr.  Beveridge  is  forty-four,  Mr. 
Dolliver  forty-nine,  Mr.  Brandegee  forty-two,  and  Mr.  Burkett, 
the  baby  of  the  Senate,  thirty-nine.     None  of  these  youthful 
Senators,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Beveridge,  has  as  I 
yet  shown  his  spurs  as  a  statesman,  and  the  Indiana  Senator,  I 
because  of  his  reputed  egotism,  does  not  have  that  hold  upon 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  Republican  colleagues  that! 
is  necessary  in  one  who  aspires  to  be  their  leader.    Mr.  Bev-! 
eridge  is  a  high-minded,  patriotic  man,  industrious  and  consci-  J 
entious,  a  good  talker,  but  one  of  such  exuberant  enthusiasm  [ 
that  his  efforts  to  convince  his  colleagues  and  the  public  do 
not  carry  that  weight  which  they  should  have  coming  from  one  l 
who  aspires  to  be  a  leader  among  his  fellows.    Mr.  Beveridge,  i 
like  the  others  in  his  class  here  mentioned,  would  not  have, 
the  judgment,  the  balance,  the  conservatism,  of  an  Aldrich  or| 
an  Allison  if  they  lived  a  thousand  years.   That  is  why  they  arej 
not  regarded  as  in  line  of  succession  to  the  leadership. 

William  Alden  Smith  of  Michigan,  elected  as  the  successor 
of  Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger,  comes  to  the  Senate  with  ten  years'! 
experience  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  aid  him.  He! 
is  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  and  while  he  has  been  noted  in  the 
House  as  an  orator  of  the  florid  school  and  a  man  of  decided  i 
opinions  on  all  public  questions,  especially  those  relating  to 
our  foreign  affairs,  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  have  been  looked, 
upon  as  in  any  sense  leaders.  That,  however,  considering  the 
personnel  of  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  not  in  any  sense  to  be  considered  as  a  reflection  upon  Mr. 
Smith.  He  may  develop  faster  in  the  more  easily  tilled  if  not 
more  fruitful  soil  of  the  Senate. 

In  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  New  England  has  a  son 
of  whom  she  may  well  be  proud,  and  of  whom  she  may  well 
expect  to  hear  great  things.  He  is  the  son  of  that  eminent  citi- 
zen of  Massachusetts  who  made  fame  and  fortune  in  the  mill 
business  with  which  the  son  is  still  connected.  Young  Bourne 
left  New  Bedford,  his  father's  home,  for  Harvard  College,  and 
on  graduation  did  not  go  back  to  the  Cape  country,  but  took 
the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley  to  go  West.  Once  before  he! 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  which  has  long  been  the  goal! 
of  his  ambition,  and,  nothing  daunted  by  defeat,  with  the  deter- 
mination that  made  the  fame  and  fortune  of  his  family,  casting! 
aside  frivolity,  he  set  himself  to  a  business  career,  and  made' 
such  an  enviable  name  for  himself  that  at  last  he  won  the  prize,' 
and  for  this  both  Oregon  and  New  England  are  to  be  congratu-j 
lated. 

On  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  chamber  the  situation! 
is  even  less  encouraging.  There  is  no  leader  there.  The  lata 
Senator  Gorman,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Senate  Democrats; 
if  anybody  ever  was,  used  to  say  that  all  the  Democratic  Sen-j 
ators  were  leaders;  that  none  of  them  would  consent  to  be  pri-j 
vates;  and  he  would  give  that  as  a  reason  why  they  did  not] 
accomplish  more  politically.  It  is  fact,  remarkable  as  it  mayj 
seem,  that  the  Republicans  to-day  have  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  Senate,  and  that  there  are  no  Democratic  Senators  from 
any  State  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line:  so  what  could  the 
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I  Senate  Democrats  do  if  they  did  have  a  leader?  They  have 
good  men  on  that  side  of  the  chamber,  but  they  too  are  old 
ones  and  about  to  pass  away.  Mr.  Blackburn  of  Kentucky, 
whose  long  term  as  a  public  man  has  ended,  has  been  the  nom- 
inal leader  since  Mr.  Gorman  died  —  but  only  nominal;  and 
young  Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas,  who  has  in  him  some  of  the  stuff 
of  which  leaders  are  made,  has  clipped  his  own  wings  by  the 
j  sale  of  his  soul  to  the  money-devil.  Messrs.  Morgan  and 
Pettus  are  able  men,  but  as  they  are  eighty-two  and  eighty-five 
respectively,  and  their  successors  already  elected  and  waiting 
for  them  to  die,  little  can  be  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of 
j  leadership.  But  with  only  thirty  out  of  the  ninety  Senators  that 
comprise  the  total  membership,  it  makes  little  difference  to 
I  the  Democrats  whether  they  have  leaders  or  not,  and  certainly 
it  makes  just  as  little  difference  to  their  Republican  colleagues. 
The  little  band  of  Democrats  across  the  aisle  will  continue 
to  be  admired  and  respected,  but  in  the  framing  of  policies 
and  the  enactment  of  legislation  they  will  be  ignored. 

If  the  Senate-  is  to  be  crippled  for  the  want  of  leaders  when 
those  who  now  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage  shall  have  re- 
tired from  the  limelight,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  House  of 
j  Representatives  ?  The  prospect  there  is  no  better.  The  Re- 
publican majority  is  not  so  great,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  great 
(enough;  and  judging  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  will  be 
many  a  long  day  before  the  Democrats  assume  the  reins  of 
power  and  control  in  the  lower  branch.  The  triumvirate  who 
have  long  ruled  there,  consisting  of  the  Speaker  and  the  two 
Republican  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  Representa- 
tives Dalzell  of  Pennsylvania  and  Grosvenor  of  Ohio,  and 
their  lieutenants,  Representative  Payne  of  New  York,  figure- 
head chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  other  important  committees, —  like  Tawney 
lof  Minnesota,  of  appropriations;  Fowler  of  New  Jersey,  of 
(banking  and  currency;  Cousins  of  Iowa,  of  foreign  affairs; 
Sherman  of  New  York,  of  Indian  affairs;  Cooper  of  Wisconsin, 
of  insular  affairs;  Hepburn  of  Iowa,  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  Sulloway  of  New  Hampshire,  of  invalid  pensions; 
Hull  of  Iowa,  of  military  affairs;  Foss  of  Illinois,  of  naval 
'affairs;  Overstreet  of  Indiana,  of  post-offices;  Lacey  of  Iowa, 
lof  public  lands;  and  Burton  of  Ohio,  of  river  and  harbors,  — 
pre  nearly  all  men  of  the  most  mediocre  ability,  or  of  old  age, 
or  of  both,  or  who  have  already  been  marked  for  slaughter 
py  their  constituents.  The  best  of  these  men  is  Mr.  Burton, 
a  man  of  ability,  honesty,  independence,  and  force,  and  who, 
largely  because  of  that  fact,  finds  himself  generally  opposed 
by  those  who  control,  through  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
[legislation  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Cannon  is  an  old  man  now.    He  will  be  seventy-one  in 

May,  and  is  beginning  to  show  the  marks  of  age  and  of  re- 

ponsibility.     He  will  probably  continue,  however,  to  be  the 

peaker  in  the  incoming  Congress,  but  can  hardly  expect  to 

inger  on  the  stage  much  beyond  that  time.    One  who  has  been 

for   years   his   co-worker   on   the    floor,    the   venerable    Gen. 

harles  H.  Grosvenor  of  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Committee 

on  Rules,  has  already  retired,  and  the  place  in  the  House  that 

has   known   him   so   long  will   know  him  no   more   forever. 
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Congress  loses  a  picturesque  figure  in  the 
passing  oi  General  Grosvenor,  but  it  can- 
not be  said  beyond  question  that  an  up- 
right, honest  statesman  has  been  lost  to 
Congress  by  Ins  retirement.  Grosvenor 
has  been  an  interesting  character,  a  strong 
party   debater,   a    loyal   Republican   at  all 


Sen.  Fo raker,  of  Ohio 
.in^t  after  making  his  Brownsville  Speech 

times,  bu'  a  man  whose  public  and  private 
charactej  lias  been  su*~h  as  to  keep  him  at 
all  times  within  the  realm  of  suspicion.  Ap- 
parently he  has  known  no  duty  beyond  that 
of  loyalty  to  his  party,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  he  has  been  suspected  and 
even  accused  of  taking  advantage  of  his 
position  as  a  Republican  of  influence  to 
further  hi-  private  interests.  He  has  never 
been  convicted  of  wrong-doing,  it  is  true, 
and  he  has  many  loyal  and  devoted  friends 
who  assert  thai  there  is  no  dishonest  hair 
in  his  white  head.  This  may  be  true,  and 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
wheels  of  legislation  will  not  cease  to  re- 
volve because  this  white-headed,  white- 
whiskered,  ferret  eyed  old  gentleman  of 
seventy  three,  who  has  lived  on  the  past 
glories  of  the  Civil  War,  bows  to  the  will 


of  his  constituents  and  retires  from  Con- 
gress to  accept,  if  offered,  from  a  compla- 
cent if  not  altogether  grateful  administra- 
tion, a  more  or  less  lucrative  and  dignified 
federal  office. 

The  next  in  order  of  Speaker  Cannon's 
lieutenants,  in  the  management  of  the 
House,  Mr.  John  Dalzell  of  Pittsburg,  is 
not  an  old  man.  He  is  just  sixty-two.  He 
is  a  lawyer,  and  a  good  and  successful  one. 
His  character  is  above  reproach,  and  his 
high  standing  with  his  constituents  was 
well  demonstrated  in  the  last  elections, 
when,  after  a  fierce  fight  upon  him  by  the 
labor-unions,  he  was  triumphantly  elected. 
Mr.  Dalzell  probably  will  continue  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  it  is  not 


yet  known  who  will  be  assigned  as  his 
Republican  colleague  there  to  take  the 
place  of  General  Grosvenor.  Possibly  the 
honor  will  fall  to  the  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  although,  as  it  is  now  fairly  well 
understood  that  there  will  be  some  sort  of 
a  revision  in  the  tariff  by  the  incoming 
Congress,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
Mr.   Payne  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
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Way-  and  Means  Committee,  as  he  was 
once  before  passed  over  by  the  late  Speaker 
Reed.  When  Mr.  Reed  was  confronted  by  the 
anomalous  situation  of  Mr.  Payne  in  line 
for  the  head  of  that  important  commit- 
tee at  a  time  when  the  Republican  party 
found  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  pass  a 
tariff  bill,  he  was  not  embarrassed  and  did 
not  hesitate.  Brushing  aside  the  rule  of 
seniority  of  sen-ice  supposed  to  be  binding 
upon  him,  he  went  over  the  head  of  Mr. 
Payne,  whom  he  knew  was  not  fitted  for 
the  work  of  framing  a  tariff  bill,  and  chose 
his<  ol league,  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of  Maine, 
to  do  the  work.  Then,  later,  when  no 
tariff  bill  legislation  was  to  be  enacted, 
Mr.  Payne  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
committee,  and  with  an  avidity  that  spoke 
volume  for  his  lark  of  pride  and  self-re- 
spect he  accepted,  and  has  remained  as 
chairman  in  all  these  years  while  the 
committee  has  done  nothing. 

This  is  the  group  of  men  that  run 
'  '  House  of  Representatives  to-day,— 
Speaker  Cannon,  Dalzell,  Payne,  and"  the 
others,  and  whatever  may  be  said  of 
them,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  better  men  seem 
to  be  forthcoming.    The  younger  ones  give 


no  promise  of  higher  things.  Burton  of 
Ohio  might  make  good  if  given  a  chance, 
and  possibly  he  will  be  brought  to  the  front 
now  that  a  vacancy  has  been  created  in  the 
ranks  of  the  small  number  that  have  been 
managing  affairs  so  long.  Great  things 
have  been  predicted  for  a  number  of  men 
who  sit  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to-day,  but  who  cut  no  figure  whatever 
there.  It  is  the  easiest  place  in  the  world 
to  make  a  reputation  if  a  man  only  has  the 
courage  to  say  boldly  what  he  thinks.  Ora- 
tory is  practically  a  lost  art  in  the  House, 
and  the  man  who  can  make  a  speech  out  of 
the  ordinary  commands  universal  attention. 
Ten  years  or  so  ago  it  was  said  that  an 
orator  and  a  statesman  had  come  out  of 
the  West  who  would  make  his  name  a 
household  word  throughout  the  land,  yet 
he  has  sat  year  after  year  silent  in  his  seat, 
except  on  one  occasion,  and  to-day  is  no 
more  known  to  the  public  than  when  he 
first  entered  Congress.  This  is  Robert  G. 
Cousins,  of  Iowa,  who,  owing  to  the  death 
of  the  late  Congressman  Hitt  of  Illinois, 
finds  himself  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  He  is  only  forty- 
eight  years  old,  but  he  has  been  fourteen 
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years  in  Congress.  He  is  a  giant  in  phys- 
ique, handsome  in  his  way,  a  bachelor, 
and  a  favorite  in  society.  This  latter  fact, 
perhaps,  may  account  for  his  failure  to 
make  good  the  promises  of  his  friends  that 
he  would  become  a  statesman.  Nine  years 
ago,  after  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  in 
the  harbor  of  Havana,  Mr.  Cousins  made 
a  speech  which  electrified  the  House.  The 
country,  too,  applauded  it,  all  losing  sight 
for  the  moment  of  the  fact  that  in  quoting 
eloquently  Kipling's  "Lest  We  Forget"  he 
entirely  misunderstood  and  misconstrued 
the  significance  and  meaning  of  it.  That 
applause  apparently  was  too  much  for  Mr. 
Cousins,  for  he  has  never  piped  another 
tune.  He  is  a  type  of  a  man  of  good  parts 
who  sits  inert  while  men  of  greater  years 
but  less  ability  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
run  things  as  they  see  fit. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  there 
is  a  chosen  Democratic  leader,  but  his  fol- 
lowers do  not  seem  to  be  very  proud  of 
him,  or  very  loyal  to  him,  although  he  is 
an  honest  man  of  good  ability.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Democrats  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  of  the  Senate,  that 
they  all  want  to  be  generals,  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  leadership  of  John  Sharp  Williams, 
of  Mississippi,  is  constantly  being  chal- 
lenged by  such  Democrats  as  Champ 
Clark  and  Judge  De  Armond,  of  Missouri, 


and  others  who  think  they  are  better  fitted 
for  the  task  than  he.  Possibly  they  are. 
Mr.  Williams  seems  to  have  made  no  more 
of  a  success  than  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Bailey,  did,  and  that  is  not  saying  much. 
Just  now,  moreover,  Mr.  Williams  is  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  canvass  for  election  to 
the  Senate  as  the  opponent  of  the  notorious 
Governor  Vardaman.  The  Mississippi 
man,  like  his  ambitious  party  rivals  from 
Missouri  and  elsewhere,  is  devoted  to  the 
Presidential  aspirations  of  William  J. 
Bryan;  although  he,  too,  disagrees  with 
some  of  the  peerless  leader's  dearest  polit- 
ical principles.  Mr.  Williams  now  favors 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  on  a  plat- 
form opposing  government  ownership  of 
railroads,  and  the  other  prominent  Demo- 
crats of  the  House  favor  Mr.  Bryan's  nomi- 
nation on  any  platform. 

Judge  De  Armond  is  probably  the  most 
able  all-around  Democrat  in  Congress,  but 
he  is  not  popular,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  would  be  chosen  party  leader  if  he 
were.  It  is  the  day  of  small  men  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  much  more  dis- 
tinctly than  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  go  back  a  generation  ago  to 
note  how  poorly  those  who  represent  the 
two  great  political  parties  there  to-day 
compare  with  their  illustrious  predeces- 
sors. 
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By  BENJAMIN  REYNOLDS  BULKELEY 

How  richly  runs  life's  record  on  for  thee, 
Rounding  the  goal  of  five  and  eighty  years, 
Meeting  large  issues  with  a  front  that  cheers 

Wide  legions  of  thy  fellows,  setting  free 

Into  the  sunshine  of  thy  liberty 

How  many  a  soul  companioned  else  with  fears, 
How  many  a  heart  that  sate  erstwhile  in  tears, 

Teaching  the  world  the  worth  of  man  to  see. 
The  heavenly  kingdom  dost  thou  still  proclaim, 

E'en  Christ's  good-will  and  peace  across  the  land, 
The  dignity  of  service  in  His  Name 

Whose  praise  is  wrought  in  many  an  earnest  band. 
And  so  may  those  who  later  tell  thy  fame 

Speak  best  thy  praises  as  they  "lend  a  hand." 


OLD    KING    SPRUCE 

By   HOLMAN    F.    DAY 

III.     ON    MISERY    GORE 


HE  two  men  "hopped"  the 
broad  expanse  of  Patch  Dam 
heath,  springing  from  tussock 
to  tussock  of  the  sphagnum 
moss.  In  that  mighty  flat  they 
seemed  as  insignificant  as  frogs,  and  their 
progress  suggested  the  batrachian,  as  they 
leaped  and  zigzagged. 

Ahead  bounced  Christopher  Straight,  the 
few  tins  of  his  scanty  cooking-kit  rattling  in 
the  meal-bag  pack  on  his  back. 

At  his  heels  came  Dwight  Wade,  blanket- 
roll  across  his  shoulders  and  calipers  and 
leather-sheathed  ax  in  his  hands.  Sweat 
streamed  into  his  eyes  and,  athlete  though 
he  was,  his  leg  muscles  ached  cruelly.  The 
September  sunshine  shimmered  hotly  across 
the  open  and  the  young  man's  head  swam. 

Old  Christopher's  keen  side-glance  noted. 
With  the  veteran  guide's  tactful  courtesy 
toward  tenderfeet,  he  halted  on  a  mound 
and  made  pretense  of  relighting  his  pipe. 
There  was  not  even  a  bead  of  perspiration 
on  his  face  and  his  crisp,  gray  beard  seemed 
frosty. 

"I  'm  ashamed  of  myself,"  blurted  the 
young  man  in  blunt  outburst.  His  knees 
trembled  as  he  steadied  himself  after  his  last 
leap. 

"It  ain't  exactly  like  strollin'  down  the 
shady  lane,  as  the  song  says,"  replied  old 
Christopher,  with  gentle  satire.  He  looked 
toward  the  fringe  of  distant  woods. 

"We  could  have  kept  on  around  by  the 
Tornah  trail,  Mr.  Wade,  but  I  reckon  you 
got  as  si<  k  as  I  did  of  climbin'  through  old 
Britt's  slash.  And  until  he  operated  there 
last  winter  it  used  to  be  one  of  the  best 
trails  north  of  Castonia.  I  blazed  it  myself 
forty  years  ago." 

"And  just  a  little  care  in  felling  would 
have  left  it  open,"  fried  the  young  man, 
indignantly. 

"There  wa  orders  from  Britt  to  drop 
ev'ry  top  across  that  trail  that  could  be 
dropped  there,  Mr.  Wade.  So,  unless  they 
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come  in  flyin'-machines,  there  's  been  few 
fishermen  and  hunters  up  the  Tomah  trail 
this  season,  to  build  fires  and  cut  tent- 
poles." 

"Does  the  old  hog  begrudge  them  that 
much  from  the  acres  he  stole  from  the  people 
of  the  State?"  demanded  Wade. 

"  He  'd  ruther  you  'd  pick  your  teeth  with 
your  knife-blade  than  pull  even  a  sliver  out 
of  a  blow-down,"  replied  Christopher, 
mildly.  He  tossed  his  brown  hand  to  point 
his  quiet  satire,  and  Wade's  eyes  swept  the 
vast  expanse  of  wood,  from  the  nearer 
ridges  to  the  dim  blue  of  the  tree-spiked 
horizon. 

Christopher  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead 
and  gazed  north. 

"  I  can  show  you  your  first  peek  at  it,  Mr. 
Wade,"  he  said,  after  a  moment.  "That 's 
old  Enchanted  —  the  blue  sugar-loaf  you 
see  through  Pogey  Notch,  there.  Enchanted 
stream  comes  down  through  the  notch.  Un- 
der that  sugar-loaf  is  where  we  are  bound, 
to  Ide's  holdin's." 

There  was  a  thrill  for  the  young  man  in 
the  spectacle  —  in  the  blue  mountains 
swimming  above  the  haze,  and  in  the  un- 
tried mystery  of  the  miles  of  forest  that  still 
lay  between.  Even  the  word  "Enchanted" 
vibrated  with  suggestion. 

The  zest  of  wander-lust  came  upon  him 
once  more  —  the  zest  that  four  days  of 
perspiring  fatigue,  uneasy  slumbers  under 
the  stars,  puffing  scrambles  through  under- 
growth and  up  rocky  slopes,  had  dulled. 

"That's  Jerusalem  Mountain,  layin'  a 
little  to  the  left,"  went  on  Christopher. 
"That's  Britt's  principal  workin'  on  the 
east  slope  of  that  this  season.  He  '11  yard 
along  Attean  and  run  his  drive  into  En- 
chanted —  and  that  's  where  Ide  and  you 
will  have  a  chore  cut  out  for  you."  The  old 
man  wrinkled  his  brows  a  bit,  but  his  voice 
was  still  mild. 

The  romance  oozed  from  Wade's  thrill. 
The  thrill  became  moi  3  like  an  angry  bris- 
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tling  along  his  spine.  During  the  days  of  his 
preparation  for  this  trip  into  the  north 
country,  Rodburd  Ide  —  suddenly  become 
his  partner  by  astonishing  juncture  of  cir- 
cumstances —  had  spent  as  much  time  in 
setting  forth  the  character  of  the  Honorable 
Pulaski  D.  Britt  as  he  had  in  instructing  his 
neophyte  in  the  duties  of  a  timber  explorer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ide  left  it  mostly  to  old 
Christopher  to  be  mentor  and  instructor  in 
the  art  of  "exploring,"  as  search  for  timber 
in  the  north  woods  is  called.  Ide  was  better 
posted  on  the  acerbities  and  sinuosities  of 
Britt's  character  than  he  was  on  the  values 
of  standing  timber  and  the  science  of  eco- 
nomical "twitch -roads,"  and,  with  sage 
purpose,  he  had  freely  given  of  this  infor- 
mation to  his  new  partner. 

"  Don't  worry  about  the  explorin'  part  — 
not  with  Christopher  postin'  you,"  Ide  had 
cheerfully  counselled  when  he  had  shaken 
hands  with  them  at  the  edge  of  Castonia 
clearing  four  days  before.  "You  and  he 
together  will  find  enough  timber  to  be  cut. 
But  you  can't  get  dollars  for  logs  until 
they  're  sorted  and  boomed  —  and  that 
part  means  dividin'  white  water  with  Britt 
next  spring.  So,  don't  spend  all  your  time 
measuring  trees,  Wade.   Measure  chances!' ' 

Now,  with  his  eyes  on  the  promised  field 
of  battle,  Wade  grunted  surlily  under  his 
breath. 

Britt! 

For  four  days  he  had  struggled  behind 
old  Christopher  through  tangled  under- 
growth of  striped  maple,  witch  hobble,  and 
mountain  holly  —  Mother  Nature's  pa- 
thetic attempt  to  cover  with  ragged  and 
stunted  growth  the  breast  that  the  Honor- 
able Pulaski  D.  Britt  had  stripped  bare. 

"He  cut  her  three  times,"  Christopher 
explained.  "First  time  the  virgin  black 
growth  —  and  as  handsome  a  stand  of 
timber  as  ye  ever  put  caliper  to;  second 
time,  the  battens  —  all  under  eleven  inches 
through;  third  time,  even  the  poles.  That 's 
forestry  as  he  practises  it!" 

Britt! 

Wade  had  seen  rotting  tops  that  would 
have  yielded  logs  —  the  refuse  of  the  first 
reckless  and  wasteful  cutting.  He  had 
passed  skidways  and  toiled  over  corduroy  in 
which  thousands  of  feet  of  good  spruce  had 
been  left  to  decay.  The  deploring  finger  of 
the  watchful  Christopher  pointed  out  butts 
hacked  off  head  high. 


"The  best  timber  in  the  log  left  standin' 
there,  Mr.  Wade.  But  Pulaski  Britt  ain't 
lettin'  his  men  stop  to  shovel  snow  away." 

Britt  behind  him  in  the  tangled  under- 
growth! Britt  about  him  in  the  straggle  of 
trees  on  the  hardwood  ridges!  Britt  ahead 
of  him  where  the  black  growth  shaded  the 
mountains  in  the  blue  distance!  The  same 
Britt  who  had  so  contemptuously  tossed 
him  aside  as  useless  baggage  when  Foreman 
Colin  McLeod  had  demanded  his  discharge ! 

Wade  clutched  calipers  and  ax  and  went 
leaping  after  old  Christopher  with  new 
strength  in  his  legs. 

But  in  spite  of  the  vigor  that  resentment 
lent  him  he  was  glad  when  the  guide  tossed 
off  his  pack  beside  a  brook  that  trickled  un- 
der mossy  rocks  on  the  hardwood  slope.  It 
was  good  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  water,  to  feel 
the  solid  ground  after  the  weird  wobbling  of 
the  sphagnum  moss,  and  to  snuff  the  smoke 
of  the  handful  of  fire  crackling  under  the 
tea-pail. 

They  were  munching  biscuits  and  bacon, 
nursing  pannikins  of  tea  between  their 
knees,  when  Christopher  cocked  an  ear, 
darted  a  glance,  and  mumbled  a  mild  oath, 
as  savor  to  his  mouthful  of  biscuit. 

"Set  to  eat  a  snack  within  a  mile  of 
Misery  Gore  and  one  of  them  crows  will 
appear  to  ye.  And  that 's  the  old  he  one  of 
them  all." 

The  old  man  who  came  shuffling  slowly 
down  the  path  was  gaunt  with  the  lean  ess 
of  want  and  unkempt  with  the  squalor  of 
the  hopelessly  pauperized. 

"It  's  one  of  the  Misery  Gore  squatters, 
Mr.  Wade.  All  Skeets  and  Bushees  and 
married  back  and  forth  and  crossways  and 
upside  down  till  ev'ry  man  is  his  own  grand- 
mother, if  he  only  knew  enough  to  figger 
relationship.  All  State  paupers,  and  no 
more  sprawl  to  'em  than  there  is  to  a  fresh- 
water-clam." 

Old  Christopher,  with  Yankee  contempt 
of  the  thrifty  for  the  willing  pauper,  grum- 
bled on  in  his  derogatory  explanations  after 
the  old  man  sat  down  opposite  them.  Wade 
winced  before  this  brutal  frankness,  accus- 
tomed to  the  politer  usages  of  society.  He 
plainly  felt  worse  than  the  subject,  who 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  his  blue  lips 
slavering  at  sight  of  the  food. 

"It  ain't  no  use  to  set  there  and  drool  like 
a  hound  pup,  Jed,"  snapped  old  Christo- 
pher, cutting  another  slice  of  bacon.  "  We  're 
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bound  in  for  a  fortnifs  exploriiv-trip  and 
we  ain't  got  do  grub  to  spare." 

The  patriarch  oi  Misery  Gore  drew  a 
grea>v  bit  oi  brown  paper  from  his  ragged 
vest,  unfolded  it.  and  took  out  what  was 
apparently  a  long  hair  from  his  grizzly 
beard.  He  pinched  the  thieker  end  between 
dirty  thumb  and  forefinger,  stroked  the 
whisker  upright,  and  held  it  before  his  ga- 
ping mouth.  The  whisker  slowly  bent  over 
toward  Christopher. 

•'  'Lectric!"  announced  the  experimenter, 
in  thick,  stuffy  tones,  as  though  he  were 
talking  through  a  cloth. 

Again  he  gaped  his  toothless  mouth  and 
the  whisker  bent  toward  the  uninviting 
opening. 

"  'Lectric!"  He  grinned  at  them,  rolling 
bis  watery  eyes  from  face  to  face  to  seek 
appreciation.  It  was  evident  that  he  con- 
sidered the  feat  remarkable. 

"Full  of  it!  Er  huh!  Full  of  it!"  He 
stroked  his  thin  fingers  down  his  arm  and 
slatted  into  the  air.  "  Storms,  huh  ?  I  know. 
Fair  weather,  huh?  I  know.  Things  to 
happen,  huh?   I  know.    I  can  tell." 

He  hitched  nearer  and  looked  hungrily 
at  the  bread  and  bacon  which  Christopher 
immediately  and  ruthlessly  began  to  wrap 
up. 

"Them  wireless  telegraph  folks  ought  to 
know  about  you,"  grunted  the  guide. 
"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  old  fool, 
Mr.  Wade.  He  don't  have  to  beg  of  us. 
Rod  Ide  furnishes  supplies  to  these  critters. 
Law  says  that  the  assessor  of  the  nearest 
plantation  shall  do  it,  and  then  Ide  puts  in 
hi-  bill  to  the  State.  You  need  n't  worry 
about  their  starvin'." 

"  You  'd  all  see  us  starve  on  Misery  Gore," 
wailed  the  old  man.  "You'd  all  see  us 
starve!"  His  tone  changed  suddenly  to 
weak  anger.  "Lie  's  an  old  hog.  No  tea. 
No  tobarker." 

■  Yes,  and  he  ain't  been  so  lib'ral  with 
turkeys,  plush  furniture,  and  champagne 
as  he  ought  to  be/5  growled  Christopher, 
relishing  his  irony. 

"  Jf  there  is  anything  that  you  really  need, 
Mr.      Mr.—" 

••  Skeet,"  snapped  the  guide. 

"—Mr.  Skeet,  1  '11  speak  to  Mr.  Ide 
about  it  when  — " 

"Mr.  Wade,"  broke  in  Christopher, 
"what  's  the  need  of  wastin'  good  breath  on 
that  sculch?    They  get  all  they  deserve  to 


have.  They  're  too  lazy  to  breathe  unless  it 
come  automatic.  They  let  their  potatoes 
rot  in  the  ground,  and  complain  about 
starvin'.  They  won't  cut  browse  to  bank 
their  shacks,  and  complain  about  freezin'. 
The  only  thing  they  can  do  to  the  queen's 
taste  is  steal,  and  it 's  got  so  in  this  sec- 
tion that  there  ain't  a  sportin'-camp  nor  a 
store  wangan  that  it 's  safe  to  leave  a  thing 
in." 

He  began  to  stuff  tins  into  the  mouth  of 
the  meal-sack,  glowering  at  the  ancient 
pauper. 

"They  nigh  put  me  out  of  bus'ness 
guidin'  hereabouts.  Stole  ev'rything  from 
my  Attean  camp  that  I  left  there  —  and  it 
ain't  no  fun  to  tugger-lug  grub  for  sports  on 
your  back  from  Castonia." 

When  the  last  knot  in  the  leather  thong 
was  twitched  close  and  the  bountiful  meal- 
sack  was  closed,  old  Jed  abandoned  hope 
and  wheedling.  He  brandished  the  whisker 
at  Christopher,  his  moth-speckled  hand 
quivering." 

"  Old  butcherman ! "  he  screamed.  "'T  was 
my  Jed.  Off  here!"  He  set  the  edge  of  his 
palm  against  his  arm. 

Christopher's  face  grew  hard  under  his 
frosty  beard,  but  his  cheeks  flushed  when 
Wade  gazed  inquiringly  at  him. 

"It 's  a  thief's  lookout  when  there  's  a 
spring-gun  in  a  camp,"  he  muttered.  "There 
was  a  sign  on  the  door  sayin'  as  much.  It 
ain't  my  fault  if  folks  has  been  too  busy 
stealin'  to  learn  to  read.  If  you  ever  hear 
anything  about  it  up  this  way,  Mr.  Wade, 
you  need  n't  blame  me.  They  had  their 
warnin'  by  word  o'  mouth.  I  'm  sorry  it 
happened,  but — •" 

"What  happened?" 

"Young  Jed  Skeet  joined  the  "T  will- 
git-ye  Club'  a  year  ago  with  a  fin  shot  off 
at  the  elbow." 

Christopher  swung  his  pack  to  his  back, 
stuck  his  arms  through  the  straps,  and 
marched  away.  Wrade  followed  with  a  new 
light  on  some  of  the  accepted  ethics  of 
human  combat  in  the  big  woods.  Old  Jed 
shuffled  behind,  a  toothless  Nemesis  gasp- 
ing maledictions  in  stuffy  tones. 

"We  '11  swing  over  the  ridge  and  go 
through  Misery  Gore  settlement,  Mr. 
Wade,"  said  the  old  guide,  after  a  time, 
divining  the  reason  for  his  companion's 
silence.  "It  may  spoil  your  appetite  for 
supper,  but  it  will  prob'ly  straighten  out 
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some  of  your  notions  about  me  and  that 
spring-gun." 

On  the  opposite  slant  of  the  ridge  a  ledge 
thrust  above  the  hardwood  growth,  and 
Christopher  led  the  way  out  upon  this 
lookout. 

"There!  Ain't  that  a  pictur  for  a  Sussex 
shote  to  look  at,  and  then  take  to  the  woods 
ag'in?"  he  inquired,  with  scornful  disregard 
for  any  civic  pride  the  patriarch  of  Misery 
might  have  taken  in  his  community. 

The  few  miserable  habitations  of  poles, 
mud,  and  tarred  paper  were  scattered 
around  a  tumble-down  lumber-camp,  relic 
of  the  old  days  when  "punkin  pine"  tur- 
reted  Misery  Gore. 

"I  suppose  the  man  who  named  it  stood 
here  and  looked  down,"  suggested  Wade. 

"It  was  named  Misery  fifty  years  before 
this  tribe  ever  came  here.  I  reckon  they 
heard  of  it  and  it  sounded  as  though  it  might 
suit  'em.  They  're  a  tribe  by  themselves, 
Mr.  Wade.  They  've  been  driven  off  'n  a 
dozen  townships  that  I  know  of.  Land- 
owners keep  'em  movin'.  Towns  drive  'em 
out  to  the  woods  again.  I  reckon  this  is 
their  longest  stop.  This  Gore  is  a  surplus 
left  in  surveying  Range  Nine.  Sort  of  a  no 
man's  land.  But  they  had  n't  ought  to  be 
left  here." 

There  was  so  much  conviction  in  the  old 
guide's  tone,  and  the  contrast  of  utter  ruin 
below  was  so  great,  its  last  touch  being 
added  by  the  pathetic  old  figure  in  rags  at 
the  foot  of  the  ledge,  that  the  young  man's 
temper  flamed.  He  had  been  pondering  the 
spring-gun  episode  with  no  very  tolerant 
spirit. 

"For  God's  sake,  Straight,  show  some 
man-feeling.  Is  the  selfishness  of  the  woods 
down  to  the  point  where  you  begrudge 
those  poor  devils  that  wallow  of  stumps  and 
rocks?" 

Christopher  received  this  outburst  with 
his  usual  placidity  —  the  placidity  that  only 
woodsmen  have  cultivated  in  its  most  artis- 
tic sense. 

"Look,  Mr.  Wade!"  He  swept  his  hand 
in  the  circuit  that  embraced  the  panorama 
of  ridges  showing  the  first  touches  of  frost, 
the  hills  still  darkling  with  black  growth, 
the  valleys  and  the  shredded  forest. 

"There  she  lays  before  you,  ten  thousand 
acres  like  a  tinder-box  in  this  weather,  dry 
since  middle  August.  You  've  seen  some  of 
the  slash.   But  you  've  seen  only  a  little  of  it. 


Under  those  trees  as  far  as  eye  can  see 
there  's  the  slash  of  three  cuttin's.  Tops 
propped  on  their  boughs  like  wood  in  a 
fireplace!  Draught  like  a  furnace!  It's 
bad  enough  now,  with  the  green  leaves  still 
on.  It 's  like  to  be  worse  in  May  before  the 
green  leaves  start.  And  about  all  those 
dod-fired  Diggers  down  there  know  or  care 
about  property  interests  is  that  a  burn 
makes  blueberries  grow.  They  have  done  it 
in  other  places.  They  're  inbred  till  they  've 
got  water  for  blood  and  sponges  for  brains. 
When  the  hankerin'  for  blueberries  catches 
'em  they  '11  put  the  torch  to  that  under- 
growth and  refuse,  and  if  wind  helps  and 
rain  don't  stop  it  they  '11  set  a  fire  that  will 
run  to  Pogey  Notch  like  racin'  hosses,  roar 
through  there  like  blazin'  tissue-paper  in  a 
chimbly-flue,  and  then  where  '11  your  black 
growth  on  Enchanted  be  —  the  growth 
that 's  goin'  to  make  money  for  you  and 
Rod  Ide  ?  I  tell  ye,  Mr.  Wade,  there  's 
more  to  woods'  life  than  roamin'  through 
and  cuttin'  your  gal's  name  on  the  bark. 
There  's  more  to  loggin'  than  the  chip-chop 
of  a  sharp  ax,  or  the  rick-raw  of  a  double- 
handled  gashin'-fiddle.  And  when  it  comes 
down  to  profit,  you  can't  be  polite  to  a  por- 
cupine when  he  's  girdlin'  your  spruce -trees, 
nor  practise  society  airs  and  Christian  char- 
ity with  dam  fools,  whether  they  're  dude 
fishermen  tossin'  segar-stubs  or  such  spon- 
taneously combustin'  toadstools  as  them  that 
live  down  yonder  eatin'  the  State's  pork  and 
flour.  I  'm  up  here  with  ye  to  tell  ye  some- 
thing about  the  woods,  Mr.  Wade.  And  it 
ain't  all  goin'  to  be  about  calipers,  the  diff- 
'runce  between  the  Bangor  and  New 
Hampshire  scale,  and  how  stumpage  ain't 
profitable  under  nine  inches  top  measure  — 
no,  s'r,  not  by  a  blame  sight!" 

There  was  no  passion  in  the  old  man's 
covert  remonstrance,  but  there  was  an 
earnestness  that  closed  the  young  man's  lips 
against  argument.  He  followed  silently 
when  Christopher  led  the  way  off  the  ledge 
and  down  the  slope  toward  the  settlement. 
Old  Jed  took  up  his  position  at  the  rear. 

The  first  who  accosted  them  was  a  slat- 
ternly woman,  her  short  skirts  revealing 
that  she  wore  men's  long-legged  boots.  She 
rapped  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  smartly  in  her 
palm,  to  show  that  it  was  empty,  and  de- 
manded tobacco.  She  scowled,  and  there 
was  no  hint  of  coaxing  in  her  tones. 

When  Wade  looked  at  her  with  an  ex- 
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pression  of  shocked  astonishment  that  all 
his  resolution  could  not  modify  she  sneered 

at  him. 

"Oh,  you  think  we  don't  know  northin 
here  —  ain't  wuth  noticin'  'cause  we  live 
in  the  woods,  hey?  Well,  we  do  know 
something.  Here,  Ase,  tell  this  sport  the 
months  of  the  year  and  then  let 's  see  if  he  's 
stingy  enough  to  keep  his  plug  in  his 
pocket." 

Ase,  plainly  her  son,  lubberly  and  man- 
grown,  roared  without  bashfulness: 

°  Jan'warry,  Fub'darry,  Septober,  Ock- 
juber,  Fourth  o'  July,  Saint  Padrick's  Day, 
and  Cris'mus  —  gimme  a  chaw!" 

Two  or  three  men  lounged  out-of-doors 
—  one  with  his  arm  significantly  off  at  the 
elbow.  But  there  was  not  even  a  shadow 
on  his  vapid  face  when  he  looked  at  Chris- 
topher, author  of  his  misfortune. 

"Ain't  ve  goin'  to  give  me  a  piece  of  your 
plug,  Chris?"  he  whined.  "Seem's  if  ye 
might.  You  'n'  me  's  square  now  —  I  got 
your  pork  and  you  got  my  arm." 

"There!  Hear  that?"  growled  Straight 
in  Wade's  ear.  "Put  your  common-sense 
calipers  on  this  stand  of  human  timber  and 
see  what  ve  make  of  it." 

Wade,  looking  from  face  to  face,  as  the 
frowsy  population  of  Misery  lounged  closer 
about  him,  half  in  indolence,  half  in  the 
distrustful  shyness  that  the  stupidly  igno- 
rant usually  assume  toward  superior  stran- 
gers, noted  that  though  the  men  displayed 
an  almost  canine  desire  to  fawn  for  favors, 
the  women  were  sullen.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  a  very  old  woman  who  hobbled 
close  and  entreated: 

"Ain't  you  got  northin'  good  for  Abe,  nice 
young  gentleman?  Poor  Abe!  Hain't  got 
no  friend  but  his  old  mother."  She  hooked 
a  hand  as  blue  and  gaunt  as  a  turkey's  claw 
into  Wade's  belt  and  held  up  her  spotted 
face  SO  close  to  his  that  he  turned  his  head 
in  uncontrollable  disgust. 

"Your  hands  off  the  gentleman,  Jule," 
commanded  Christopher,  brusquely.  "It  's 
old  |ide,  mate  of  the  old  he  one  that  has 
been  chasin'  us,"  he  explained,  with  more 
of  that  blissful  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
ubjects  that  had  previously  shocked 
the  young  man.  "There's  old  Jed  and 
young  Jed  — old  Jule  and  young  Jule. 
They  ain't  even  got  gumption  enough  here 
to  change  names.  And  that's  Abe  —  the 
choice   specimen    that   she 's  beggin'   for. 


Look  at  him  and  wish  for  a  pictur'-machine, 
Mr.  Wade!" 

He  had  thought  there  could  be  no  worse 
in  human  guise  than  those  he  had  seen.  But 
this  huge,  hairy,  shaggy,  almost  naked 
giant  cowering  against  the  side  of  a  shack 
with  all  the  timidity  of  a  child  marked  a 
climax  even  to  such  degeneracy  as  he  had 
quailed  before. 

"  Mind  in  him  is  about  five  years  old  and 
will  always  stay  five  years  old,"  said  the 
guide,  pointing  to  the  wistful,  simpering 
face.  "Body  speaks  for  itself.  Look  at 
them  muscles.  I  've  seen  him  plowin' 
hitched  with  their  cow.  Clever  as  a  mule. 
He  's  the  old  woman's  hoss.  Hauls  her  on  a 
jumper  clear  to  Castonia  settlement." 

"An  animal!"  Wade  gasped. 

"Not  much  else.  Afraid  of  the  dark,  of 
shadows,  and  women  mostly.  Strange 
women!  Once  a  woman  scared  him  in 
Castonia  and  he  ran  away  like  a  hoss,  drag- 
gin'  the  jumper.  Old  Jule  hitched  him  to  a 
post  after  that." 

Cretinism  in  any  form  had  always  shocked 
Dwight  Wade  inexpressibly.  He  turned 
away,  but  the  old  woman  was  in  his  path, 
begging. 

The  next  moment  a  tall,  lithe  girl  ran 
swiftly  out  of  a  hut,  seized  the  whimpering 
old  woman,  tossed  her  over  her  shoulder  as 
a  miller  would  up-end  a  bag  of  meal,  and 
staggered  back  into  the  hut,  kicking  the 
frail  door  shut  with  angry  heel.  Wade  got 
an  astonished  but  a  comprehensive  view  of 
this  "kidnapper."  There  was  no  vacuity 
in  her  face.  It  was  brilliant,  with  black  eyes 
under  a  tangle  of  dark  hair  disordered  but 
not  unkempt  like  that  of  the  females  he  had 
seen  in  Misery.  Her  lips  were  very  red,  and 
the  color  flamed  on  her  cheeks  above  the 
brown  of  the  tan.  In  that  compost  heap  of 
humanity  the  girl  was  a  vision,  and  Wade 
turned  to  old  Christopher  with  unspoken 
questions  on  his  parted  lips. 

"Don't  know,"  said  the  guide,  lacon- 
ically, wagging  his  head.  "No  one  knows. 
She  's  with  'em.  But  you  and  me  can  see 
that  she  ain't  of  'em.  She  's  always  been 
with  'em  as  fur  back  's  I  know  of  her  —  and 
that  was  sixteen  years  ago,  when  she  was  in 
a  holler  log  on  rockers  for  a  cradle." 

"Stolen!"  suggested  Wade,  desperately. 
The  thought  had  a  morsel  of  comfort  in  it. 
That  a  girl  like  that  could  belong  by  right  of 
birth  in  this  tribe,  that  a  girl  with  —  ah, 
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I  now  he  realized  why  his  heart  had  throbbed 
at  sight  of  her  —  that  a  girl  with  Lyde 
(Barrett's  hair  and  eyes  could  be  doomed  to 
this  existence  was  a  knife -thrust  in  his 
isensibilities. 

\  And  the  toss  of  her  head  and  the  rebel- 
liousness in  the  gesture  —  the  defiance  in 
Ithe  upward  flash  of  the  sparkling  eyes,  — 
subdued  in  Lyde  Barrett's  case  by  conve- 
yances,—  the  mnemonics  of  love,  whose 
suggestions  are  so  subtle,  thrilled  him  at  the 
sudden  apparition  of  this  forest  beauty. 
Reason  angrily  rebuked  this  unbidden 
comparison.  He  bit  his  lips  and  flushed  as 
hough  his  swift  thought  had  insulted  the 
society  belle.  Old  Christopher  put  into 
;>lunt  woods'  phrase  the  pith  of  the  thoughts 
hat  struggled  together  in  Wade's  mind. 
The  guide  was  looking  at  the  closed  door. 

There  's  lots  of  folks,  Mr.  Wade,  that 
lon't  recognize  plain  white  birch  in  some 
)f  the  things  that 's  polished  and  set  up  in 
:ity  parlors.  I  've  wondered  a  good  many 
imes  what  a  society  cabinet-shop,  as  ye 
[night  say,  would  do  to  that  girl." 

"They  must  have  stolen  her,"  repeated 
§Vade. 

Old  Christopher  tucked  a  sliver  of  plug 
nto  his  cheek. 

"That  would  sound  well  in  a  gipsy  fairy- 
tory,  but  it  don't  fit  the  style  of  the  Skeets 
nd  Bushees.  They  're  too  lazy  to  steal  any- 
hing  that 's  alive.  They  want  even  a  shote 
dlled  and  dressed  before  they  '11  touch  it. 
Klear  's  I  can  find  out,  the  young  one  was 
landed  to  'em,  and  they  was  too  dad- 
blamed  tired  to  wake  up  and  ask  where  it 
tame  from.  They  did  n't  even  have  sprawl 
:nough  to  name  her.  I  did  that,"  he  added, 
:almly.  "Yes,"  he  proceeded,  smiling  at 
kVade's  astonished  glance;  "I  was  guidin' 
l  sport  down  the  West  Branch  just  before 
hey  drove  the  tribe  out  of  the  Sourdna- 
leunk  country  —  under  old  Katahdin,  you 
mow.  I  see  her  in  that  log  cradle,  and  they 
vas  callin'  her  'it.'  So  me  'n'  the  sport  got 
ip  a  name  for  her.  Kate  Arden,  for  the 
nountain.  'Tain't  a  name  for  a  Maine  girl 
o  be  ashamed  of." 

.  It  occurred  suddenly  to  Wade,  gazing  at 
he  old  man,  that  the  quizzical  screwing-up 
)f  his  eyes  was  hiding  some  deeper  emotion; 
for  Christopher's  voice  had  a  quaver  in  it 
Ivhen  he  said: 

"Poor  little  gaffer!    Some  one  ought  to 
have  taken  her  away  from  'em.    But  it 's 


hard  to  get  folks  interested  in  even  a  pretty 
posy  when  it  grows  in  a  skunk-cabbage 
patch." 

He  looked  away,  embarrassed  that  any 
man  should  see  emotion  on  his  face,  and 
uttered  a  prompt  exclamation. 

Threading  their  way  in  single  file  among 
the  blackened  stumps  that  bordered  the 
Tomah  trail  to  the  north  came  a  half-dozen 
men. 

"That 's  Bennett  Rodliff  ahead,  and  he  's 
the  high  sheriff  of  this  county,"  growled  the 
old  man.  "There  's  two  deputies  and  two 
game-wardens  with  him  —  and  old  Pulaski 
Britt  bringin'  up  the  rear.  Knowin'  'em 
pretty  well,  I  should  say  that  it  spells 
t-r-u-b-1-e,  in  jest  six  letters.  I  ain't  a  great 
hand  to  guess,  Mr.  Wade,  but  if  some  one 
was  to  ask  me  quick,  I  should  say  it  was  the 
same  old  checker-game  that  the  Skeets  and 
Bushees  have  been  playin'  for  all  these 
years,  and  that  it 's  their  turn  to  move." 

The  sheriff  and  his  men  tramped  into  the 
little  clearing  and  gave  the  usual  greeting 
of  woods  wayfarers  —  the  nod  and  the  al- 
most voiceless  grunt.  The  Honorable  Pu- 
laski was  a  little  more  talkative.  He  was 
also  in  excellent  humor. 

"Hear  you  and  Rod  Ide  have  hitched 
hosses,  Wade,"  he  cried.  "  I  'm  mighty  glad 
of  it.  That  lets  me  out  of  thinkin'  I  got  you 
up  here  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  I  was  sorry 
to  dump  you,  but  it  would  take  nine  time- 
keepers to  make  a  foreman  like  Colin 
McLeod,  and  when  he  put  it  up  to  me  you 
had  to  go.  It  was  business,  and  business 
beats  fun  up  this  way." 

The  young  man  did  not  reply.  Words 
seemed  a  useless  agency  of  emotions  just 
then. 

The  Honorable  Pulaski  turned  from  him 
briskly  and  ran  appraising  eye  over  the 
miserable  huddle  of  huts.  With  the  true 
scent  of  primitive  natures  for  impending 
trouble,  the  population  of  Misery  edged 
around  this  group  of  new  arrivals,  the  men 
in  advance  and  wistful,  the  women  behind 
and  sullen. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  the  Honorable  Pu- 
laski, "it 's  just  this  way  about  it,  and  we 
can  all  be  reasonable  and  do  business  like 
business  men."  His  air  was  that  of  a  man 
dealing  with  children  or  savages.  "As  far 
as  I  'm  personally  concerned,  I  hate  to 
bother  you.  But  I  represent  the  other  own- 
ers of  this  township,  and  the  other  owners 
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arc  n't  as  reasonable  about  some  things  as 
I  am  " 

He  paused  to  light  a  long  cigar.  No  one 
spoke,  lie  proffered  one  to  Wade,  who 
shook  his  head  with  a  little  unnecessary 
vigor. 

Britt  talked  as  he  puffed. 

u  Now  —  pup-pup  ■ —  now,  boys,  pup  — 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  've  squat- 
ted right  in  the  middle  of  a  lot  of  slash  that 
we  had  to  leave,  and  it  lays  in  a  bad  way  for 
tire.  You  ain't  so  careful  about  fire  as  you 
ought  to  be."  He  held  up  his  cigar.  "  Here's 
my  style.  I  don't  smoke  till  I'm  out  of  the 
trail.  I  —  pup-pup  —  own  land  and  that 
makes  the  difference.  You  don't  own  land. 
I  don't  want  to  bring  up  old  stories,  but  you 
know  and  I  know  that  the  prospects  of  six 
cents  a  quart  for  blueberries  makes  you 
demnition  forgetful  about  what 's  been  said 
to  you.  You  've  started  some  devilish  big 
fire's.  Here  's  the  September  big  winds 
about  due  —  and  this  one  that 's  just 
springing  up  to-day  is  a  fair  sample  —  and 
all  is,  the  owners  can't  afford  to  run  chances 
of  a  fire  that  will  stop  God  knows  where  if 
it  gets  to  running  in  this  five  thousand  acres 
of  dry  tops  and  slash. 

"Here's  Mr.  Ide's  representative,"  he 
continued,  flapping  a  hand  toward  Wade. 
"  They  've  got  black  growth  to  the  north  and 
he  '11  tell  you  just  the  same  thing." 

"Well,  Mister  Mealy-mouth,"  sneered 
young  Jule  over  the  heads  of  the  others,  "git 
to  where  you  're  gittin'  to.  We  don't  want 
no  sermons.    It  's  move  ag'in,  hey?" 

"It's  move,"  snapped  the  Honorable 
Pulaski,  his  ready  temper  starting  at  the 
woman's  insolent  tone,  "and  it's  move 
damn  sudden." 

Whether  it  was  a  groan  or  growl  that 
came  from  the  wretched  huddle,  Wade, 
looking  on  them  with  infinite  pity, could  not 
determine. 

"I  could  put  ye  plumb,  square  out  of  the 
county,"  roared  Britt;  "I  've  got  land  juris- 
di<  tion  enough  to  do  it.  But  you  be  reason- 
able and  J  Ml  be  reasonable.  I  won't  drive 
ye  too  far.  J  '11  have  four  horses  over  from 
in-,  cedar  operation  to  tote  what  duds  you 
want  to  take  and  haul  the  old  women. 
Sheriff  Rodliff  and  his  men,  here,  will  go 
a  long  a  nd  see  that  you  have  grub,  and  don't 
to  light  fires.  Jn  fact,  everything  will 
be  arranged  nice  for  you,  and  you'll  like 
when  yon  get  there." 


"Where?"  asked  young  Jed. 

"On  Little  Lobster  —  the  old  Drake 
farm,"  said  the  Honorable  Pulaski,  trying 
to  speak  enthusiastically  and  signally  failing. 

"  O  my  Gawd,"  moaned  young  Jed, 
"  most  twenty  miles  to  hoof  it,  and  when  ye 
git  there  no  wood  bigger  'n  alder-withes  and 
all  the  stones  the  devil  let  drop  when  his 
puckerin'-string  bruk.  Hain't  a  berry. 
Haint  northin'  to  earn  a  livin'." 

"You  never  earned  your  living  and  you 
don't  want  to  earn  your  living,"  retorted 
Britt.  "You  just  want  to  stay  up  here  in 
the  big  timber  and  start  fires." 

"No,  Mr.  Britt,  we  simply  want  the 
chance  to  be  human  beings,"  cried  a  tense 
and  piercing  voice.  The  girl  had  reap-j 
peared  in  the  door  of  the  hut.  Above  the  j 
meek  lamentations  of  those  about  her,  her] 
voice  was  as  the  scream  of  a  young  hawkj 
above  the  baaing  of  sheep.  She  pushed  her 
way  through  them  and  stood  before  the 
Honorable  Pulaski,  palpitating,  glowing, 
splendid  in  her  fury.  But  she  propped  her 
brown  hands  on  her  hips  —  a  woman  of  the 
mob  —  and  Wade  noted  the  attitude  and 
flushed  at  the  shamed  thought  that  this  was 
Lyde  Barrett  in  hair  and  eyes  and  radiant 
beauty. 

In  this  crisis,  by  right  of  her  intelligence 
her  daring,  her  superiority,  the  girl  seemed 
to  belong  at  the  head  of  the  pathetic  herd 

"That  's  what  we  want,  Mr.  Britt.  You 
are  driving  us  back  toward  the  settlement 
again.  And  then  some  bow-legged  ole 
farmer  will  lose  a  sheep  by  bears  or  a  hen  b) 
hawks  and  we  '11  be  set  upon  and  driver 
back  once  more  to  the  woods.  And  ther 
you  will  come  and  huff  and  puff  and  blov 
our  house  down  and  chase  us  away  to  the 
settlement.  'The  law!  The  law!'  you  keep 
braying  like  a  mule.  You  kick  us  one  way 
the  settlement  kicks  us  another.  By  God 
Mr.  Britt,  I  did  n't  ask  to  be  put  on  tib.il 
earth.  But  now  that  I  'm  here  I  've  a  righj 
to  ground  enough  to  set  my  feet  on,  and  s< 
have  these  people.  We  are  using  no  mon 
of  your  stolen  ground  here  than  we  'd  b<| 
using  in  another  place,  and  here  we  stayl'i 
She  stamped  her  foot. 

"You  young  whippet,"  snorted  the  Honj 
orable  Pulaski,  "don't  sneer  to  me  about  thj 
law,  when  I  've  got  eviction-papers  in 


of 


m; 
this  count- 


pocket  and  the  high  sheriff 
at  my  back." 

"How  about  the  law  that  makes  wil 
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land  owners  pay  squatters  for  improvements 
to  land?"  demanded  the  girl.  "I  know 
some  law,  too." 

!  "Do  you  call  those  hog-pens  improve- 
jments  ?  "  He  swept  his  fat  hand  at  the  huts. 
!  "  You  may  pay  some  one  a  dollar  an  acre 
for  that  blue  sky  above  us  and  claim  that 
Lou  own  that,  Mr.  Britt.  You  may  fore- 
dose  a  mortgage  on  the  sun  and  claim  that, 
too.  You  may  claim  all  of  God's  open 
:ountry  here  in  the  big  woods.  But  I  know 
that  you  can't  shut  even  paupers  out  from 
:he  lakes  and  the  streams  any  more  than 
^ou  can  take  away  God's  sunlight  from 
as." 

"I  don't  know  where  you  got  your  law, 
>roung  woman,  but  I  'd  advise  you  to  get 
setter  posted  on  the  difference  between 
•ight  of  way  to  State  waters  and  squatting 
m  private  land.  Now  I  ain't  got  time  to — " 

"We  '11  not  go  back  to  the  settlement  — 
lot  one  of  us."  She  set  her  feet  apart  and 
)ent  fiery  gaze  on  him. 

Britt  looked  away  from  her  to  his  circle 
)f  supporters.  The  deputies  bent  their 
leads  low  over  their  upcocked  gun-barrels 
0  hide  their  furtive  grins  at  sight  of  the 
imber  baron  thus  baited  by  a  girl  on  his 
^reserves.  Even  the  broad  face  of  the 
iheriff  was  crinkled  suspiciously.  The 
yrant  flamed  with  the  quick  passion  for 
vhich  he  was  noted  in  the  north  country. 

"Look  here,  Rodliff!"  His  voice  was 
like  cracking  twigs.  "Pile  the  dunnage  out 
>f  those  huts.  If  any  one  gets  in  your  way 
Irive  a  stake  and  tie  'em  to  it."  He  stuck 
lis  bulgy  nose  into  the  air  to  snuff  the  direc- 
ion  of  the  wind.  "Then  set  fire  to  ev'ry 
lamn  crib.  The  wind  's  all  right  to  carry 
t  toward  the  bog." 

"I  don't  believe  you  've  got  law  enough 
p  your  pocket  to  do  a  thing  like  that,  Mr. 
pritt,"  broke  in  Wade,  with  heat. 

"You  don't,  hey?" 

"Not  to  throw  old  men  and  women  and 
hildren  out  of  their  houses  and  leave  them 
iielterless  a  dozen  miles  from  a  building, 
here  must  be  another  way  of  getting  at 
lis  eviction  matter,  Mr.  Britt,  one  that 's 
|ifferent  from  burning  a  hornet's  nest." 

"This  don't  happen  to  be  any  of  your 
pecial  business,"  roared  the  tyrant.  "If  it 
fas,  you  'd  stand  by  property  interests  in- 
tead  of  backing  up  State  paupers." 

"Mr.  Sheriff,  are  you  going  to  do  that 
ling?" 


"I  'm  here  by  order  of  the  court,  to  do 
what  Mr.  Britt  wants  done  to  protect  his 
property,"  replied  the  officer.  "I  'm  to  exe- 
cute, not  to  plan  nor  ask  questions." 

"King  Spruce  runs  this  county,  not 
human  feelin's,"  muttered  old  Christopher 
in  Wade's  ear.  "You  won't  get  any  satis- 
faction by  buttin'  in.  I  'm  ready  to  move. 
I  don't  like  to  see  such  things  done,  and  I 
don't  believe  you  do.  Come  on!"  He 
swung  his  meal-bag  upon  his  shoulders. 

But  the  young  man  lingered  doggedly, 
his  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  girl. 

"  Buckin'  a  high  sheriff  and  his  posse  ain't 
ever  been  reckoned  as  a  profitable  business 
speculation  in  these  parts,"  mumbled  the 
guide.  "It  wouldn't  amount  to  a  hoorah 
in  tophet,  and  you  'd  probably  wind  up  in 
county  jail." 

The  girl  was  gazing  shrewdly  at  this  sud- 
den champion.  There  was  no  shade  of 
coquetry  in  her  glance.  It  was  the  frank 
gaze  of  man  to  man. 

"I  protest,  Mr.  Britt,"  cried  Wade. 

"And  that 's  all  the  good  it  will  do," 
snorted  that  angry  master  of  the  situation. 
"Rodliff,  you  've  got  my  orders!" 

Young  Jed,  sidling  near  Britt,  with  the 
mien  of  a  Judas  and  with  manifest  intent  to 
curry  favor,  whimpered: 

"We  don't  back  her  up  in  all  she  says, 
Mr.  Britt.  We  ain't  got  rights  and  we  know 
it,  but  we  've  got  feelin's.  Be  ye  goin'  to  do 
the  us'al  thing  about  damages,  Mr  Britt?" 

"Why,"  roared  the  tyrant,  bluffly,  "ain't 
the  land-owners  always  made  it  worth  your 
while  to  move?  It's  all  business,  boys! 
Don't  let  fools  bust  in.  We  don't  want  fire 
here.  Get  to  Little  Lobster  as  quick  as  the 
Lord  '11  let  ye.  We  '11  have  six  months' 
supply  of  pork,  flour,  and  plug  tobacco 
there  waitin'  for  ye.  All  with  the  land- 
owner's compliments.  We  've  always  be- 
lieved that  the  easiest  way  is  the  best  way, 
but  you  don't  buy  that  way  by  buckin'. 
Buck,  and  the  trade  is  all  off  —  and  you 
get  thrown  into  another  county.  Close  your 
girl's  mouth  and  keep  it  shut." 

"There!"  grunted  old  Christopher,  "if 
ye  have  n't  got  any  more  sympathy  to  waste 
on  critters  like  that" — a  jab  of  his  thumb 
at  young  Jed  —  "you'd  better  come 
along." 

But  at  sight  of  woe  on  the  faces  of  the 
women,  and  mute  entreaty  in  the  eyes  of 
the  girl,  Wade  still  lingered. 
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"She's  speakin'  for  herself,"  whispered 
young  Jed.  hoarsely.  "She  don't  want  to 
leave  the  woods  because  your  boss,  Colin 
McLeod,  is  courtin'  her  and  she  5s  waitin' 

to  see  him.  now  that  he  's  back  from  down 
country." 

Riotous  laughter  "gullied"  in  the  throat 
of  Pulaski  Britl  as  he  -tared  from  the  scarlet 
of  the  girl  to  Wade's  confusion. 

"Courtin'  her,  hey?  Another  case  of  it? 
1  say,  Rodliff,  pretty  soon  there  won't  be  a 
whole  arm  or  leg  left  on  my  boss,  if  this 
young  man,  here,  keeps  chasin'  him  round 
the  country  and  breaks  a  bone  on  him  for 
ev'rv  girl  the  two  of  'em  get  against  to- 
gether." 

1  [e  laughed  to  the  full  content  of  his  soul, 
and  then  turned  on  the  girl. 

"Why,  you  ragged  little  fool,  Colin 
Mi  Leod  is  crazier  than  a  hornet  in  a  thrash- 
in '-machine  over  Rod  Ide's  girl.  He  's  up 
in  camp  now  with  an  arm  strapped  in  front 
of  him  on  a  board,  in  fond  remembrance  of 
a  fight  he  and  this  young  dude  here  got  into 
over  her.  And  he  's  up  there  beyond  Pogey 
Notch  fitting  on  a  stump,  swearing  at  the 
choppers  and  bragging  with  every  other 
breath  that  he  '11  kill  the  dude  and  marry 
the  girl  -  and  I  don't  reckon  he  's  changed 
hi-  mind  in  two  days." 

''You  lie!"  screamed  the  girl. 
"Hold  on,  there,  Miss  Spitfire,"  broke  in 
the  sheriff,  himself  highly  amused  by  the 
humor  of  the  situation  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  ''there  is  n't  a  man  between  Castonia 
and  tJmcolcus  but  what  is  talking  about  it. 
A  hundred  men  saw  the  fight.  I  reckon  five 
hundred  have  heard  McLeod  ravin'  about 
how  much  he  loves  the  Tde  girl.  So  if  he 
ever  courted  you  it  must  have  been  just  for 
ke  of  geiiing  wonted  to  the  game." 
Even  the  fawning  male  citizens  of  Misery 
cackled  their  little  chorus  in  the  laughter 
thai  followed  the  high  sheriff's  jest. 

She  drey,  back  -lowly  and  gazed  on  them 

all,   her    lip-   rolled   away   from   her  white 

teeth.    Those  jeering  faces  from  "outside" 

represented  property,  law,  the  smug  self- 

ction    of   ;ill    who   despised    Misery 

[ualid  breed. 

The)    tood  there  in  the  midst  of  the  land 
o  arrogantly  claimed,  ready  to  toss  her 

'  '    uk, n-  in  the  everlasting  game  of 

battledore    and    shuttlecock.     They    were 

afraid  for  the  dollars  thai  made  them  differ- 
ent  from  the  wretches    of  Misery.    They 


gloried  in  their  dollars  —  they  mocked  her 
in  a  moment  the  bitterness  of  which  only 
her  heart  understood.  Let  them  look  out 
for  their  dollars,  then. 

Up  there  where  the  blue  hills  divided  was 
sitting  Colin  McLeod  calling  on  the  name 
of  another  woman  and  nursing  a  wound 
received  for  that  woman's  sake.  Let  him 
look  out  for  himself! 

"We  can  make  the  Blake  cutting  camps 
with  you  to-night,"  said  Britt,  his  mind  on 
business  once  again.  "We  '11  take  good 
care  of  you,  and  you  might  as  well  start  one 
time  as  another.  Out  with  the  stuff  and 
down  with  the  houses,  Rodliff." 

The  girl  ran  into  the  hut,  lifted  one  of  the 
cedar  splints  that  made  the  floor,  and  took 
out  a  section  of  iron  gas-pipe  —  the  most 
prized  possession  of  the  tribe.  It  was  their 
wand  of  plenty.  It  was  Mother  Nature's 
crutch.    Out  of  it  flowed  bounty. 

Into  the  unplugged  end  she  poured  all 
the  kerosene  there  was  in  a  battered  can. 
Then  she  stuffed  into  the  tube  a  mass  of 
wicking. 

;T  was  a  torch  —  the  torch  for  the  blue- 
berry barrens.  Dragged  after  one,  it  left  a 
blazing  trail  such  as  no  other  form  of  igni- 
tion could  produce. 

There  was  a  flicker  of  fire  in  the  rusty 
stove.  She  stuck  the  wicking  into  the  coals 
and  on  the  iron  stalk  a  flame-flower  sprang 
into  huge  blossom. 

She  burst  through  the  hut's  rear  window 
and  ran  straight  for  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
toward  the  fuel  piled  high  in  the  forest 
aisles. 

In  that  moment  of  blind  and  desperate 
fury  she  realized  that  the  wind  was  swinging 
into  the  north.  It  was  there  that  the  man 
was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  Pogey  Notch.  Ah, 
what  a  furnace-flue  that  would  make! 

The  roar  of  voices  behind,  voices  en- 
treating, voices  of  malediction,  made  her 
smile.  Above  all  was  the  Llonorable  Pu- 
laski's bull  roar.  She  began  to  drag  the 
torch. 

"Catch  her!  Damnation,  catch  that 
girl!"  howled  Britt. 

Immediately  his  cry  changed  to  "Shoot 
her!"  He  did  not  mean  it  the  first  time  he 
cried  it.  He  did  mean  it  the  second  time. 
The  deputies  stared  after  her  and  joggled 
their  weapons  on  their  arms. 

"Shoot  her,  or  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
timber  are  gone!" 
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But  that  was  quarry  before  which  official  "I   could   have    told   him,"    mused   old 

guns  quailed.  Christopher,    looking    on    the    Honorable 

In  his  fury  and  his  panic  and  his  desper-  Pulaski,    struggling    dizzily    to    his    feet, 

ate  fear  for  his  fortune,  Britt  seized  a  gun  "havin'  watched  her  more  or  less  since  I 

from  the  nearest  deputy  and  aimed  it.  named  her,  that  she  wa'n't  a  real  sociable 

Wade  struck  it  up  with  a  furious  oath.  kind  of  a  girl  to  joke  with  on  matters  that 's 
Britt  made  as  though  to  club  him  out  of  the  as  serious  to  women  as  love  is." 
way.    The  young  man  clutched  the  gun  and  Sheriff  Bennett  Rodliff  spoke   the   pro- 
twisted   it  from  the   old   man's   quivering  logue  to  that  conflagration: 
clutch.     When    Britt    lunged    forward    to  "  There  is  hell  in  the  core  of  that  fire," 
seize  another  rifle  Wade  struck  him  under  he  said. 
the  jaw  and  he  went  down  like  a  felled  ox. 

The  girl  was  out  of  sight  in  the  woods,  but  [Note.  —  The  fourth  story  of   this   series, 

yellow  smoke  shot  with  bright  flame  marked  "  Ladder"  Lane's  Soiree,  will  appear  in  the 

her  course.  May  number.] 


ON    AN      IMMORTAL      SONG 

By  FANNY  RUNNELLS  POOLE 

We  would  salute  each  day 

As  one  great  gift  from  wisdom  of  our  God; 

Then  bravely  face  our  work  or  play 

Humbly  and  proudly.    This  glad  sod 

Angels  and  gods  aforetime  trod; 

Shall  we  ennoble  life  as  they, 

Or  in  vain  dreaming  pass  the  hours  away? 

Vast  are  the  issues  of  the  common  day, 

And  fraught  with  deathless  music  are  the  tones, 

Perchance,  to  which  this  old  world  moves  along! 

Oh,  the  whole  world  a  nobler  gladness  owns 

For  that  our  Newman  writ  his  glorious  song, 

Becalmed  amid  the  Bonifacian  strait, 

One  immemorial  week:  what  there  befell, 

When  Inspiration  thus  defeated  Fate, 

'T  would  best  befit  th'  angelic  choir  to  tell! 

Led  by  the  Voice  as  by  the  Vision  led, 

To  thine  appeal,  O  Song,  upon  the  pulsate  air, 

We  have  entrusted  precious  moments  of  our  Dead, 

Ere  yet  the  grave  inclosed  what  seemed  so  fair! 

Only  the  presence  of  our  Loved  to  share 

When  "with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile." 

Thine  is  the  clear  Voice  speaking  through  the  night; 

And  when,  one  day,  released  from  care  and  guile. 

On  us  shall  dawn  the  one  supreme  delight, 

May  we,  earth-freed, 

From  buoyant  thankfulness,  and  our  late  need, 

Still  breathe  this  hallowed  prayer:  "'Lead,  kindly  Light' 

Forever  lead!" 


THE    RURAL-DEGENERACY   CRY 


Bv  EDWARD  A.  WRIGHT 


0  say  that  the  hill  towns  of 
New  England  have  suffered 
sadly  in  the  past  from  decline 
in  farming  and  other  indus- 
trial interests  is  but  perpetra- 
ting a  hackneyed  truism.  Evidences  of  it 
are  pitiably  abundant  —  as  varied  as  the 
marked  characteristics  of  the  people  and 
their  natural  environments. 

But  the  conditions  have  changed.  Evi- 
dences of  decay  are  disappearing.  Depress- 
ing influences  are  being  banished  as  new 
opportunities  for  work  and  advancement 
are  being  discovered.  Reasonable  encour- 
agement is  taking  the  place  of  demorali- 
zing disheartenment. 

Rural  betterment,  especially  in  the  hill- 
town  sections  of  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  some  parts  of  Maine  and 
Vermont,  certainly  must  now  be  more 
manifest  to  the  fairly  observant  than  is 
continued  social  degeneracy  or  even  indus- 
trial decadency. 

And  so  horrifying  forms  of  the  rural- 
idegeneracy  cry,  as  applied  to  the  average 
New  England  hill  town,  when  heard  now 
are  not  wholly  warranted  by  the  actual 
conditions.  In  many  cases  this  cry  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  may  be  compla- 
cently regarded  as  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  which  has  become  a  sort  of  socio- 
logical  fashion,  or  as  a  convenient  news- 
paper space-filler. 

The  reoccupancy  of  neglected  farms  is 
the  mosl  important  factor  in  the  improving 
condition  of  the  hill  towns.  Within  the  past 
five  years  a  remarkable  demand  for  these 
low-priced  properties,  and  also  for  farming- 
bind-  under  good  cultivation,  has  devel- 
oped. 

I  >>r.  George   M.  Twitchell,  of  Maine,  a 

•.i/.ed  authority  on  New  England  ag- 

ricultural   matters,  at  the  meeting  of  the 

chu  eit-  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

told  of  one  man  in    Maine  who  had 

sold  one  hundred  a  no1  twenty-six  farms  in 

that  State  during  the  previous  nine  months, 

and  had  received  over  six  thousand  letters 


within  a  year  regarding  Maine  farming- 
property.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  real  es- 
tate sold  was  to  be  improved  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Dr.  Twitchell  estimated 
that  there  was  the  same  increasing  demand 
in  Massachusetts.  He  said  men  were  sell- 
ing their  places  in  Western  States  and  com- 
ing to  New  England  to  buy  farms  near 
markets. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1903  Massa- 
chusetts had  been  accustomed  to  issue 
through  its  Board  of  Agriculture  descrip- 
tive catalogues  of  low-priced,  or  wrongly 
called  "abandoned,"  farms.  Since  that 
date  the  writer  has  been  informed,  in  an 
interview  with  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
that  the  publication  of  all  such  lists  has 
been  discontinued,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
such  properties  were  being  so  rapidly  pur- 
chased that  the  means  formerly  used  for 
disposing  of  them  were  no  longer  necessary. 
The  secretary  has  also  stated  to  the  writer 
that  there  are  now  practically  no  aban- 
doned farms  in  Massachusetts. 

This  demand  has  continued  without  im- 
portant interruption  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  is  increasing  quite  generally  in 
most  parts  of  New  England.  The  largest 
number  of  purchasers  are  included  in  two 
classes,  widely  different  in  character  and 
purpose,  but  both  of  great  value  in  improv- 
ing the  small  town  in  which  they  locate. 
One  of  these  classes  is  composed  of  city 
people  who  are  establishing  summer  resi- 
dences; the  other  includes  those  who,  hav- 
ing more  or  less  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
are  seeking  inexpensive  lands  for  perma- 
nent occupancy  and  cultivation,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  taking  up  light  specialties 
such  as  vegetable-gardening,  fruit-culture, 
poultry-raising,  etc. 

Among  the  latter  are  many  city-bred 
men  and  women  who,  having  had  experi- 
ence in  business  and  salary  uncertainties, 
are  securing  economical  places  where  their 
families  can  be  assured  a  home.  Not  a  few 
intelligent  mechanics  and  skilled  laborers 
are  seeking  the  country  for  the  same  rea- 
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son.  Business  consolidations,  with  their 
consequent  reduction  of  salaried  positions, 
and  labor  troubles,  with  their  enforcements 
of  idleness  and  arbitrary  expense,  are  do- 
ing more  to  repopulate  the  hill  towns  with 
a  desirable  class  of  residents  than  is  gener- 
ally realized. 

A  few  foreigners  are  also  locating  on 
farms  in  these  places.  They  are  almost  in- 
variably young  men  who,  having  worked 
as  hired  help  among  American  farmers  for 
a  year  or  more,  have  learned  enough  of  lo- 
cal farming-requirements  to  warrant  them 
in  taking  farms  of  their  own.  Most  of 
these  are  Swedes  and  Polanders.  In  buy- 
ing farms  they  pay  little  or  nothing  down; 
they  work  hard,  are  thrifty,  of  temperate 
habits,  and  are  almost  always  successful. 
Though  not  public-spirited,  they  make  re- 
liable citizens  and  are  helpful  elements  in 
a  farming-community,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  increasing  land  values. 

Many  facts  could  be  given  illustrative 
of  what  new-comers  of  the  three  classes  re- 
ferred to  above  are  doing  in  the  industrial 
betterment  of  the  hill  towns  and  for  them- 
selves. The  following  among  many  others 
have  come  under  the  writer's  personal  ob- 
servation while  living  in  the  localities. 
They  illustrate  how  each  class  is  among 
the  causes  that  are  placing  these  small 
farming-towns  where  they  cannot  be  justly 
accused  of  remaining  in  a  condition  of  de- 
generacy. 

After  leaving  the  Connecticut  Valley,  in 
going  west  over  the  Boston  and  Albany 
railroad,  an  hour's  ride  from  Springfield 
brings  the  hill-town  visitor  to  the  pictur- 
esque little  town  of  Huntington.  Here 
country  homes  are  prettily  strung  along 
the  banks  of  the  Westheld  and  mark  the 
borders  of  the  hill-town  section,  as  farm- 
houses begin  to  dot  in  white  and  green  and 
brown  the  surrounding  hillsides,  which 
here  are  of  more  gradual  and  accessible 
slope  than  just  beyond. 

The  next  station,  six  or  eight  miles  be- 
yond, is  Chester.  Huntington  and  Ches- 
ter, with  the  riverside  and  mountain  roads 
leading  out  from  both,  may  be  considered 
as  the  eastern  gateways  respectively  to  the 
Hampshire  and  the  Berkshire  hills.  West- 
erly and  northerly  from  these  two  towns, 
and  rising  from  them  to  an  elevation  from 
six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  railroad  and  from  sixteen  hundred  to 


eighteen  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  is  an 
uneven  and  in  some  parts  a  rugged  table- 
land of  large  extent  and  varied  features. 
On  this  table -land,  if  anything  so  uneven 
may  be  called  so,  are  several  small  towns 
which  are  fairly  typical  of  a  large  number 
of  New  England  hill  towns  in  their  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  No  better  sec- 
tion of  size  and  diversity  could  be  selected 
in  which  to  find  illustrations  of  those  con- 
ditions. 

The  town  of  Chester  contains  two  vil- 
lages. The  one  through  which  the  railroad 
runs  is  a  manufacturing  and  business  vil- 
lage, small,  but  of  considerable  local  im- 
portance as  the  only  near-by  marketing- 
place  for  two  or  three  surrounding  farming- 
towns.  It  lies  snugly  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  abrupt  hills  and  under  the  shadow 
of  Mt.  Gobble,  the  first  elevation  of  im- 
portance in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
railroad  —  an  elevation  of  striking  fea- 
tures and  romantic  beauty  despite  its  unac- 
countable name.  The  other  village,  of 
tasteful  summer  residences  and  well-kept 
farmhouses,  is  located  on  a  hill-crest  per- 
haps four  miles  away  to  the  north  and  east. 

One  contrast  in  spirit  between  the  little 
communities  on  the  outlying  hills  and  their 
more  industrially  favored  neighbors  in  the 
valleys  is  seen  in  these  two  villages  in  the 
same  town.  On  the  principal  residence 
street  of  the  manufacturing-village  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  buildings  is  a  pretty 
little  stone  structure  built  several  years  ago 
for  an  atheneum.  It  has  remained  unfin- 
ished and  unused  through  lack  of  public 
interest.  In  the  little  village  on  the  hill, 
with  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  population 
of  the  village  in  the  valley,  is  a  public  li- 
brary and  reading-room  so  well  maintained 
and  conducted  on  such  modern  methods  as 
to  cause  a  leading  sociologist  of  Boston  to 
include  it  among  four  or  five  other  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts  considered  worthy 
of  special  visits  for  rural  sociological  study 
last  summer. 

About  five  miles  from  the  Chester  rail- 
road-station, just  after  reaching  the  table- 
land referred  to,  can  be  found  a  good  illus- 
tration of  how  men  coming  from  the  city 
and  taking'  low-priced  farms  in  decadent 
hill  towns  are  benefitting  these  communi- 
ties in  practical  ways,  while  enhancing  the 
value  of  their  own  properties  by  using 
business-like    methods    in    their    manage- 
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ment.  Here  is  a  pretty  farmhouse  in  good 
condition  capable  of  accommodating  com- 
fortably a  family  of  eight  or  ten.  It  is  on  a 
farm  of  forty  acres,  on  a  main  thorough- 
fare, and  adjoining  on  all  sides  farms  suc- 
cessfully conducted. 

Up  to  five  years  ago  the  house  and  farm 
had  been  rented  for  several  years  for  only 
$30  for  an  entire  year.  Four  years  ago  the 
place  was  rented  for  $40;  I  saw  the  lease 
made  out  at  that  yearly  rental.  The  next 
year  a  man  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who 
had  been  physically  incapacitated  for  his 
duties  in  chemical  work  and  who  was  not  a 
farmer,  took  the  place  and  began  to  prop- 
erly fertilize  portions  of  it  and  to  otherwise 
improve  it. 

Last  summer  he  told  me  that  during  the 
previous  year  he  had  sold  $600  worth  of 
products  from  the  place.  In  addition,  a 
generous  quantity  of  farm  produce  had 
been  used  by  his  large  family,  and  important 
improvements  made.  The  value  of  the 
property  to  him  and  as  a  community  asset 
has  been  more  than  trebled  during  his  oc- 
cupancy. 

About  two  miles  from  this  place,  in  a  still 
more  isolated  and  unfavorable  locality,  is  a 
farm  which  for  some  time  had  been  in  a 
state  of  partial  neglect,  but  is  now  culti- 
vated vigorously  by  a  young  Polander  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  After  working  a 
short  time  among  local  American  farmers 
as  a  farm-hand,  he  purchased  the  farm 
three  or  four  years  ago.  It  was  spoken  of 
as  a  $3,500  farm.  With  practically  no  cash 
capital  to  start  with,  during  the  second  year 
of  his  occupancy  he  paid  off  $800  of  his  in- 
debtedness on  the  place  from  his  earnings, 
besides  improving  the  farm  and  fairly  well 
stocking  it. 

M;iny  similar  cases  could  be  cited  in 
more  or  less  favorable  localities.  They 
certainly  are  evidences  of  an  improving 
condition  in  rural  matters,  industrially  at 
least.  The  Polander's  farm  is  about  seven 
miles  from  the  railroad  village  of  Chester, 
the  nearest  and  a  not  over-desirable  mar- 
keting-place. 

In  the  central  part  of  this  elevated  sec- 
tion is  the  town  of  Worth ington,  eleven 
miles  from  a  railroad,  and  as  yet  not  reached 
by  any  public  conveyance  except  the  daily 
stage.  A  good  riverside  and  mountain  road 
connects  it  with  Huntington.  The  pretty 
village    is    delightfully   located    on    rolling 


lands.  It  is  not  far  from  the  junction  bor- 
ders of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts;  and  except  for  some  natural 
features  peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  not  unlike 
many  towns  of  from  six  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants  in  these  States  — 
towns  desirable  for  summer  visitors.  Its 
record  of  past  decadency  and  recent  revi- 
viscency  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
similar  towns  in  the  adjoining  States. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  its  brightest  sons 
and  daughters  were  deserting  it.  A  dozen 
years  ago  its  staunchest  and  most  hopeful 
friends  must  have  confessed  to  its  decadency 
if  not  to  its  degeneracy.  The  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  naturally  pretty  village, 
the  neglected  grounds,  the  depressing  road- 
side derelicts,  etc.,  told  the  oft-repeated 
rural  story.  Half-a-dozen  years  ago  its  sons 
and  daughters  were  returning  for  summer 
visits,  bringing  city  friends  and  helpful  re- 
sources and  inspiring  influences  with  them. 

To-day  there  is  a  modern  and  well- 
patronized  hotel  there,  a  number  of  estates 
greatly  improved  for  both  summer  resi- 
dences and  farming-purposes,  and  several 
attractive  places  where  city  boarders  are 
taken.  Two  summers  ago  the  writer,  while 
tramping  among  the  hills  of  this  section, 
passed  through  this  town  and  was  struck 
with  the  many  pleasing  indications  on  all 
sides  of  recent  village-improvement  work. 
Public  and  private  grounds  had  been  made 
unusually  attractive  in  simple  but  system- 
atic ways. 

This  was  noticeable  not  only  in  the  vil- 
lage itself,  but  also  along  the  roadsides  in 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  town,  conveying 
the  impression  of  general  thriftiness  and 
growing  prosperity,  far  indeed  from  any- 
thing like  that  of  degeneracy.  Upon  ask- 
ing a  gentleman,  who  had  lived  there  for 
some  time,  the  cause  of  the  decided  change 
for  the  better,  he  said  it  was  the  coming  of 
the  city  people. 

During  one  period  of  two  years  and  more, 
within  the  past  five  years,  spent  among 
the  hill  towns  of  Western  Massachusetts, 
I  did  not  see  a  professional  tramp  in  any 
of  these  places  —  at  least  not  to  recognize 
him  as  such.  One  reason  for  this  fortunate 
condition,  of  course,  is  the  distance  from  the 
railroads.  And  then,  this  class  of  city  vis- 
itors are  not  enthusiastic  mountain-climbers 
and  are  sensitive  as  to  woodpile-work  oppor- 
tunities and  watch-dogs. 
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In  one  of  these  towns  where  I  stopped 
"or  months  at  a  time  for  three  years,  while 
naking  a  special  study  of  hill-town  ad- 
vantages and  needs,  I  did  not  see  a  single 
:ase  of  habitual  idleness;  such  a  thing  as  a 
ocal  common  loafer  seemed  to  be  un- 
known there. 

Most  of  the  time  I  lived  in  a  rather 
rugged  manner  the  life  of  the  farming- 
people.  I  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  farmer  and  with  his  hired  man,  doing 
my  full  share  of  work  in  every  department 
3f  farm  labor  common  to  the  locality,  at 
ill  seasons  of  the  year.  I  also  lived  the  life 
hi  the  city  guest;  in  fact,  chummed  it  with 
pretty  much  every  specimen  of  humanity 
to  be  found  in  hill  towns,  summer  or  win- 
der, from  the  summer  pleasure-seeker  to 
the  winter  lumberman  with  our  companion- 
ible  axes;  from  the  favored  child  of  smiling 
fortune  to  the  little  drudging  waifs  locally 
known  as  "State  kids." 

In  these  ways  I  came  to  know  something 
;>f  the  home  life,  the  industrial  life,  and 
the  community  life  of  these  people  and 
places.  An  indifferent  reader  about  them, 
or  a  casual  observer  of  the  stalwart  hearts 
that  have  stood  loyally  by  the  best  com- 
munity interests  and  principles,  while  their 
native  towns  have  declined  and  suffered, 
can  have  small  conception  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  wholesome  respect  for  good  con- 
duct and  a  willing  support  of  moral  laws 
have  been  retained  through  the  public 
work  and  private  example  of  these  strong- 
principled  and  loyal  men  and  women. 

Unlike  degenerate  city  slums,  when  bet- 
terment building  is  started  in  a  small  and 
slighted  hill  town  there  is  quite  sure  to  be 
found  a  good  substantial  foundation  to 
commence  building  upon  at  once.  This 
good  social  element  may  not  be  large  nor 
conspicuous  in  the  average  little  community, 
but  it  is  there,  and  quickly  responsive  to 
the  right  touch.  Its  basic  principles  are 
still  sound;  they  have  not  crumbled  nor 
weakened  under  their  heavy  burden  of 
adverse  circumstances.  Many  individual 
examples  of  this,  amounting  to  the  truly 
heroic  in  patient  and  steadfast  endeavor, 
are  to  be  found  in  these  little  communities. 

Middleneld,  a  little  hill  town  in  Hamp- 
shire County,  Massachusetts,  furnishes 
many  interesting  and  convincing  proofs  of 
the  responsiveness  of  these  neglected  and 
decried  communities  to  the   spirit   of  co- 


operative helpfulness,  when  manifested  in 
agreeable  ways  by  people  coming  to  them 
from  the  city  as  summer  visitors  or  resi 
dents.  Here  was  originated  the  "City- 
Country  Club"  plan,  which  is  proving  an 
important  and  a  very  pleasant  agency  in 
rural  betterment.  The  methods  and  ac- 
complishments of  this  plan  are  worthy  of 
more  consideration  than  can  be  devoted 
to  them  in  this  article. 

The  village  is  located  on  a  high  ridge, 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  four 
miles  from  the  railroad-station  of  Middle- 
field.  The  best  farming-lands  of  the  town 
are  from  five  to  eight  miles  from  the  sta- 
tion. Up  to  three  years  ago  there  was  no 
telegraph  nor  telephone  line  to  the  vil- 
lage, its  only  connection  with  the  outside 
world  being  the  daily  stage.  Through  the 
work  of  the  City-Country  Club  a  public 
telephone  was  established  three  years  ago, 
and  during  the  past  year  private  telephones 
have  been  very  generally  placed  in  farm- 
houses throughout  the  town.  The  town  is 
also  now  favored  with  two  rural-free-de- 
livery routes,  the  convenience  and  value 
of  which  to  the  isolated  farmer's  family 
can  hardly  be  realized  by  the  city  resident. 

The  town  has  been  classed  among  the 
decadent  and  the  degenerate.  It  certainly 
has  been  sadly  decadent  as  to  population, 
and  industrially.  Its  population  at  one 
time  was  about  one  thousand;  it  decreased 
continuously  until,  four  years  ago,  it  was 
about  four  hundred.  Since  that  it  has  been 
increasing  very  encouragingly,  owing  to  the 
advent  of  city  people  and  the  renewal  of 
interest  in  their  old  home  by  returning  sons 
and  daughters.  Years  ago  it  had  some 
manufacturing  industries  of  importance, 
but  they  gradually  disappeared,  until  only 
one  mill  remained.  This  one  was  destroyed 
four  years  ago  by  a  disastrous  freshet  that 
ruined  all  prospects  of  reinstating  man- 
ufacturing industries  for  years  to  come. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  people 
had  occasion  to  be  disheartened,  but  the 
town  could  never  justly  be  accused  of 
serious  permanent  degeneracy.  There  was 
enough  of  the  good  element  of  stalwart 
loyalty  to  worthy  traditions  to  preserve  a 
wholesome  community  spirit,  even  if  the 
little  place  had  not  the  financial  resources 
for  making  the  spirit  manifest  in  village 
improvement  and  kindred  work. 

In  a  general  way,  the  record  for  the  past 
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twenty-five  years  of  this  little  town  of  many 
industrial  disheartenments  has  been  known 
to  me.  During  that  time  there  has  been 
some  occasion  for  attributing  degeneracy 
to  it.  But  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable 
improvement  in  recent  years.  I  have  spent 
much  time  in  the  place  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  am  intimately  familiar 
with  its  recent  social  life  and  public  affairs. 

During  these  three  years  I  learned  of 
only  one  criminal  arrest  being  made  there 
within  that  time,  and  of  no  other  occurrence 
justifying  an  arrest.  This  case  was  one  in 
which  two  well-known  neighboring  farm- 
ers, very  industrious  men,  having  a  long- 
standing disagreement,  one  of  them,  who 
had  brought  with  him  from  New  York  a 
few  years  before  a  muscular  code  of  eth- 
ics and  a  notably  hasty  temper,  decided  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  climax  with  his  fists, 
for  which  indulgence  he  was  duly  fined. 

This  disturbance  of  the  peace,  which  in 
the  city  would  have  been  passed  by  as  of 
not  sufficient  importance  to  be  worthy  of 
a  newspaper  head-line,  was  of  a  kind  so 
rare  in  this  reputed  decadent  hill  town  that 
it  shocked  the  little  community  to  a  degree 
such  as  a  city  resident  would  hardly  imag- 
ine possible.  A  very  observing  and  well- 
informed  gentleman  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
after  having  spent  weeks  of  summering  in 
the  town,  said  he  had  never  heard  any  pro- 
fanity in  the  place. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  visited  the 
one  summer  resident  from  the  city  then 
locating  in  Middlefield.  The  new  resident 
was  improving  his  cottage  grounds.  He 
employed  to  assist  him  in  this  work  a  native 
farmer,  who  needed  all  he  could  earn  at 
odd  jobs.  One  day  while  working  over 
the  soil  on  the  lawn  the  farmer  asked  his 
employer  what  he  proposed  to  plant  there. 
When  he  learned  that  a  pretty  floral  ar- 
rangement was  contemplated,  the  practical 
farmer,  who  had  no  use  for  the  ornamental, 
indignantly  threw  down  his  spade  and 
gave  up  his  job,  saying,  "I  '11  be  d — d  if 
I  '11  work  on  a  posy-bed."  His  ideas  were 
not  locally  exceptional  at  that  time. 

Within  the  past  five  years  the  little  town 
has  become  a  favorite  summering-place 
with  a  goodly  number  of  city  people,  a 
bright  and  pleasant  colony  of  whom  is 
now  regularly  established  there.  Last  sum- 
mer, when  there,  the  writer  saw  most 
pleasing  evidences  in  abundance  that  the 


farmers  all  through  the  town  were  vyin^ 
with  each  other  in  beautifying  their  home 
grounds  with  floral  and  other  ornamenta 
work.  In  the  days  of  the  scornful  farmei 
and  the  despised  " posy-bed"  the  little 
hill  town  may  have  been  somewhat  de 
generate;  in  these  days  of  city  inspirers  i 
could  hardly  be  so  considered. 

Among  a  creditable  number  of  villag 
improvements  originated  by  the  City 
Country  Club  in  Middlefield,  there  has  no 
been  one  in  which  a  large  portion  of  th(j 
local  residents  have  not  heartily  cooperate 
and  assisted  with  their  money  and  labo] 
One  of  the  largest  undertakings  of  the 
club  has  been  the  removal  of  a  long  row  o 
unsightly  church  horse -sheds  from  a  local 
ity  where  they  obstructed  a  superb  view  o 
the  Berkshire  hills,  and  marred  the  appear 
ance  of  the  village,  to  a  less  objectionable 
site.  Considerable  opposition  was  antic- 
ipated by  the  club  from  the  old  residents 
who  naturally  clung  to  the  old,  familial 
custom  of  having  sheds  in  the  rear  of  the 
church.  But  it  was  all  pleasantly  accom 
plished;  and  at  an  expense  of  several  hun 
dred  dollars  the  city  and  country  people 
combined  have  made  a  local  improvemenl 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  community 
spirit. 

The  value  of  city-country  club  work  is 
well  demonstrated  in  this  town.    Some  oi 
the  things  accomplished,  though  of  modeslj  I 
proportions  financially  considered,  are  stri-  I 
king  illustrations  of  the  possibilities  of  thisj 
new  form  of  summer  club  life.    In  addition 
to  obtaining  the  liberal  telephone  service  I 
and  removing  the  sheds,  as  mentioned,  the 
club  has  been  the  means  of  removing  othei  | 
unsightly  buildings,  greatly  improving  the 
roads  and  roadsides,  getting  measures  undei 
consideration   for  a    village    water-supply.j  l 
and  doing  much  of  inestimable  value  inl 
bringing   a   new   life   into   the   community  | 
and  uplifting  its  spirit. 

That   there    is   something   more  than  a| 
sentimental   or   esthetical  benefit   in   suchl, 
cooperative  work  as  this   is  shown    from' 
the  fact  that  many  purchases   of  real  es-.!  'i 
tate  have  resulted  directly  from  it.    Landsj  I 
and     buildings     for     years    regarded    asj  | 
doomed  to  utter  neglect  and  disuse  havei 
been  purchased  recently  in  most  encour-IJ 
aging    numbers    for    immediate    improve-!,, 
ment  and  occupancy.    In  Middlefield  therei  I 
have  been  more  purchasers  of  land  for  both* k 
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farming  and  summer-residence  purposes 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  City- 
Country  Club's  existence  than  there  were 
during  the  previous  twenty-five  years  com- 
bined. The  demand  is  increasing,  and 
from  a  class  exceptionally  desirable  as  res- 
idents and  citizens.  Within  two  years  a 
modest  but  well-managed  hotel  has  been 
established  by  the  first  president  of  the 
%  club.  Another,  on  a  larger  scale,  will  prob- 
ably be  opened  by  other  parties  next  sea- 
son. 

Light  manufacturing  and  handicraft 
have  discovered  opportunities  in  the  coun- 
try, of  late,  which  were  not  thought  of  as 
among  the  possibilities  twenty  years  ago. 
In  visiting  Montague,  a  prosperous  town 
in  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts,  last 
year,  I  found  a  number  of  skilled  city 
workmen  located  there.  Some  of  them  had 
bought  homes  and  were  working  at  their 
iticjltrades  in  adjoining  manufacturing  towns 
and  villages  connected  by  trolley.  The 
III  trolley,  by  the  way,  is  of  special  value  to 
the  small  villages  adjacent  to  manufactur- 
ing-towns. There  is  considerable  opposi- 
un-lltion  to  it  from  the  city  element  in  some 
pltl  little  places  where  summer  visitors  are 
enl I)  colonizing,  as  injuring  the  drives  and  as 
it)  detracting  from  the  genuine  rural  charac- 
teristics, such  as  have  chiefly  brought  the 
is  city  people  there. 

of      Among  the  tradesmen  in  Montague  was 
etfan  intelligent  and  enterprising  cigar-maker 
ihtwho  had  come  from  New  York,  bought  a 
fej  comfortable  home,  fitted  up  a  shop  in  his 
01  j  house,  and  was  successfully  carrying  on  his 
ice  business  there,  surrounded  by  pleasant  and 
ki  most    desirable    social    advantages.      The 
ef  |  number  of  similar  cases  is   increasing   in 
different  parts  of  New  England.     Here  is 
a  hint  for  settlement-workers  and  others 
aiming  to  mitigate  the  crowded  tenement 
in  rand  "sweat-shop"  evils. 
til     Excessive  use  of  "hard  cider"  and  other 
intoxicants  is  among  the  exaggerated  ac- 
cusations   of    the    rural-degeneracy    cry. 
Though  tramping  and  driving  a  great  deal 
among  small  hill  towns,  in  two  years'  time 
I  encountered  among  them  only  one  case 
of  conspicuous  or  clearly  defined  drunken- 
ness.   This  was  a  very  mild  form  following 
el  a  day  of  "  cattle-show "  celebrating.    The 
:-l  only  active  offensiveness  of  the  man  con- 
•j  sisted  in  his  being  too  persistent  in  making 
e   maudlin     explanations,     to     friends     and 


strangers  alike,  of  his  unfortunate  and 
exceptional  condition.  His  humiliation  as 
he  came  to  his  senses  after  his  ejection 
from  the  little  country  hotel  was  pathetic. 
Such  an  exhibition  was  so  rare  in  the  com- 
munity that  it  attracted  an  amount  of  at- 
tention surprising  to  the  visitor. 

Cummington,  a  little  town  of  perhaps 
six  hundred  inhabitants  or  more,  is  charm- 
ingly located  among  the  hills  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  and  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  Vermont  line.  It  has  two  important 
distinctions, —  that  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  poet  Bryant,  and  that  of  being  lo- 
cated the  most  distant  from  a  railroad  of 
any  town  in  the  State,  about  seventeen 
miles.  No  trolley-line  reaches  it  as  yet, 
though  one  on  paper  gives  it  encourage- 
ment. 

In  this  pretty  little  town  accused  of  de- 
generacy is  annually  held  one  of  the  best 
and  most  largely  attended  agricultural 
fairs,  or  "cattle-shows,"  of  this  region. 
This  fair  is  the  event  of  the  year,  not  only 
for  local  residents,  but  also  for  country 
people  from  towns  and  obscure  settlements 
for  miles  around.  No  better  place  could  be 
desired  for  obtaining  facts  about  the  hol- 
iday manners  and  morals  of  the  people. 
The  rural  visitors  came  here  to  "  celebrate," 
and  have  the  time  of  the  year  after  a  long 
season  of  hard  summer  and  autumn  work. 
It  would  seem  that  indications  of  degen- 
eracy might  be  expected  here  if  anywhere 
in  public. 

I  walked  fifteen  miles  over  the  hills''  to 
attend  this  fair.  The  walk  took  me  through 
parts  of  three  towns.  I  was  on  the  fair 
grounds  continuously  during  the  two  days 
of  the  fair,  from  morning  until  its  close 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Neither  on  the  way 
to  the  fair  nor  at  the  fair  itself  did  I  see  any 
recognizable  case  of  intoxication,  nor  any 
annoying  sights  or  disturbances.  There 
was  not  a  single  case  of  arrest  for  any 
cause  whatever,  though  the  attendance  on 
one  of  the  days  was  about  six  thousand, 
and  opportunities  for  misdemeanors  were 
abundant  and  to  the  viciously  inclined 
somewhat  tempting.  At  another  agricul- 
tural fair  visited  the  same  season  in  a  still 
smaller  hill  town  the  same  creditable  rec- 
ord was  shown. 

In  church  attendance  and  Sabbath  ob- 
servance the  small  towns  of  New  England 
are  making  a  far  more  encouraging  show- 
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ing,  with  their  humble  country  church 
equipment  and  simple  services,  than  are 
the  cities,  with  their  wealth  of  church  at- 
tractions. One  third  of  New  York's  pop- 
ulation is  infidel,  agnostic,  or  in  some  way 
non-religious,  while  but  a  very  small  per 
cent  of  those  professedly  religious,  either 
Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish,  are  reg- 
ularlv  or  even  customarily  found  within 
the  churches.  Other  large  cities,  even 
ordinary  manufacturing-towns,  are  doing 
but  little  better  religiously. 

In  rural  NewT  England  the  church  is  the 
social  centre.  In  the  average  hill  towns, 
as  I  have  seen  them,  three  fourths  of  the 
adult  resident  population  are  church- 
members;  nearly  everybody  is  friendly  to 
the  church  and  contributes  to  its  support, 
even  if  contributions  are  necessarily  small. 
In  large  cities  the  regular  church  attend- 
ance seldom  exceeds  ten  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. In  these  small  places,  notwith- 
standing the  vastly  greater  inconvenience 
and  the  fact  that  little  or  no  choice  of 
preacher  or  other  church  attraction  is  af- 
forded, much  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
population  usually  can  be  considered  as 
churchgoers.  This  depends  largely,  how- 
ever, upon  whether  the  local  clergyman 
happens  to  be  a  good  country  pastor, 
friendly,  and  in  familiar  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  life  and  needs  of  the  people; 
these  needs  are  heartfelt,  and  the  people 
sensitive  and  discerning,  though  it  may  be 
under  a  rugged  exterior. 

The  country  school  is  not  decadent.  The 
number  of  school  buildings  has  decreased 
with  the  population,  but  a  lowering  of  their 
educational  standard  has  been  prevented 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  state  and  town. 
This  is  true  of  the  average  hill  town.  A 
feature  quite  generally  adopted  in  recent 
in  localities  where  children  live  long 
distances  from  the  schoolhouse  is  that  of 
providing  for  their  being  carried  to  and 
from    g<  hool   at   public  expense.     The   re- 


quirements of  farm  work,  especially  in 
harvesting  crops  liable  to  serious  injury 
by  sudden  changes  of  weather,  reduce  the 
attendance  average;  but  the  average  is 
creditable  generally,  and  in  some  commu- 
nities surprisingly  good  when  the  unfa- 
vorable conditions  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

The    small   towns    of    New    Hampshire 
have  been  greatly  benefited  during  the  past 
five   years   by   the   old-home   week   move-}! 
ment,  originated  in  that  State  by  Governor? 
Rollins.      In    Massachusetts,    which    has 
had  for  three  years  a  very  active  and  en 41 
terprising    old-home    week    State    associa-l 
tion,  good  results  from  this  work  are  verylfl 
noticeable.    Work  like  that  of  the  Massa-j 
chusetts    Civic    League,    which    has    beenji 
directed  very  prominently  to  rural  better-lj 
ment  during  the  past  two  years,  is  of  in 
calculable  benefit  to  the  small  towns,  which 
have  little  political  or  legislative  power  in- 
dividually. 

Among  other  agencies  markedly  helpful 
to  rural  social  and  industrial  life,  and  work-l 
ing  in  many  new  lines  that  were  unknown 
ten  years  ago,  are  the  modernized  national 
and  state  boards  of  agriculture,  with  their 
experiment-stations  and  their  bulletins  and 
other  free  printed  matter,  giving  the  latest 
results  of  scientific  and  practical  agricul 
tural    work;     arts-and-crafts     settlements 
which  bring  together  skilled  workmen  and 
establish  congenial  colonies  of  them,  while 
developing    new    opportunities    for    native 
men,  women,  and  children;  the  city-coun 
try  club  plan,  which  brings  city  and  coun 
try  people  together  in  village-improvement 
work,  as  well  as  in  summer  sports  and  pas 
time. 

All  of  these  and  other  modern  agencies 
from  without,  and  a  new  hope  and  new 
ideas  developing  within,  are  surely,  and  in 
some  cases  rapidly,  improving  the  social 
and  industrial  condition  of  the  hill  towns 
of  New  England. 
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BOSTON   AND    BUNKER    HILL 

{From  the  east) 

THIS  view  is  taken  from  a  long  cape,  sometimes  cut  off  by  water 
overflowing  the  marshes,  and  called  William's  Island.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  it  was  a  thinly  cultivated  and  neglected  spot,  scarce  known,  ex- 
cept to  adventurous  boys  who  pulled  across  from  the  city  wharfs,  and  to 
the  one  or  two  farmers  who  inhabited  it.  Now,  with  the  suddenness  which 
attends  speculation  in  our  country,  it  is  grown  suddenly  into  a  consequential 
suburb,  with  a  showy  hotel  and  steam-ferry,  and  citizens  and  strangers 
resort  to  it  to  eat  French  dinners  and  pass  the  hot  weeks  of  the  summer. 

"Boston,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  very  picturesque.  The  town  rises 
gradually  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height  surmounted  by  the  State- 
house,  whose  lofty  cupola  brings  to  a  point  all  the  ascending  lines  of  the 
picture;  Dorchester  Heights  rise  gracefully  on  the  left  limit  of  the  bay, 
and  Bunker  Hill,  famous  in  American  story,  breaks  the  horizon  on  the 
right.  In  the  centre  lie  the  forest  of  shipping  and  the  fine  ranges  of  com- 
mercial buildings  on  the  water  side;  and,  turning  from  this  view,  the  har- 
bor, with  its  many  small  islands,  stretches  away  behind  to  the  sea,  tracked 
by  steamers  and  sprinkled  by  craft  of  every  size  and  nation.  Like  every 
other  bay  in  the  world,  that  of  Boston  has  been  compared  to  Naples;  but 
it  has  neither  its  violet  sky  nor  its  volcano,  yet  it  may  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  day." 
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VIEW    OF    STATE    STREET,    BOSTON 

STATE  Street,  called  King  Street  in  the  days  of  Stamp  Acts  and  'the 
regulars,'  is  the  main  artery  of  the  heart  of  New  England.  The  old 
State-house,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  it,  was  called  the  Town  House, 
and  was  first  erected  in  1660.  It  is  honorably  mentioned  in  a  book  of  trav- 
els, written  in  a  pleasant  vein,  by  'John  Josselyn,  Gent.,'  who  visited  the 
colonies  in  1663. 

'"There  is  also  a  Town  House,'  he  says,  'built  upon  pillars,  where 
the  merchants  may  confer.  In  the  chambers  above  they  hold  their  monthly 
courts.  Here  is  the  dwelling  of  the  Governor  (Bellingham).  On  the  south 
there  is  a  small  but  pleasant  common,  where  the  gallants,  a  little  before 
sunset,  walk  with  their  marmalet  madams,  as  we  do  in  Moorfields,  till  the 
nine  o'clock  bell  rings  them  home  to  their  respective  habitations;  when 
presently,  the  constables  walk  the  rounds,  to  see  good  order  kept,  and  to 
take  up  loose  people.' 

"The  State-house  has  been  twice  burnt,  and  rebuilt.  A  council  cham- 
ber, ornamented  with  full-length  portraits  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
formerly  occupied  the  cast  end;  and  it  was  in  this  chamber  that  James 
Otis  declared  before  a  court  of  admiralty  that  'taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny,' —  a  phrase  which  became,  before  long,  a  slogan  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people. 

"'Then  and  there,'  writes  President  Adams,  'was  the  first  scene  of  the 
first  act  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain.  Then  and 
there,  the  first  child  of  Independence  was  born.'  It  was  upon  a  trial  of  the 
question  of  'Writs  of  Assistance,'  a  power  which  was  required  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  enforce  some  new  and  rigorous  Acts  of  Parliament 
touching  trade;  and  Otis  opposed  the  Attorney-General.  'As  soon  as  he 
had  concluded,'  says  the  historian,  '  Otis  burst  forth  as  with  a  flame  of 
fire,  with  a  promptitude  of  classical  allusion,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid 
summary  of  historical  events,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic 
glance  into  futurity,  and  a  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence  which  carried 
all  before  him.'  This  was  the  preparation  for  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  the  Revolution  followed." 
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VIEW    OF    FANEUIL    HALL    AND 
ADJACENT    BUILDINGS 

•'T~~VHERE  are  very  few  remaining  of  the  many  covered,  gable-ended, 
A  top-heavy,  old  houses  which  constituted  the  compact  centre  of 
Boston  in  the  days  of  English  governors.  The  finest  specimens  long  stood 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Faneuil  Hall;  but,  with  one  exception,  we  believe, 
their  picturesque  heaps  of  triangles  have  dropped  beneath  the  merciless 
hand  of  speculation  and  improvement.  Boston  has  not  grown  so  thriftily, 
or  rather  so  miraculously,  as  the  capitals  of  other  States,  through  which 
the  flood  of  emigration  rolls  more  directly;  but  it  is  certainly  the  hand- 
somest town  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  its  prosperity  is  more 
permanent  and  solid.  Its  granite  houses  and  fine  public  buildings  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  description  given  of  it  by  John  Josselyn,  Gent., 
who  visited  it  in  1638,  and  afterwards  favored  the  world  with  his  observa- 
tions under  the  title  of  'New  England  Rareties.'  'Having  refreshed  my- 
self for  a  day  or  two  on  an  island  in  the  bay,'  he  says,  'I  crossed  the  harbour 
in  a  small  boat  to  Boston,  which  was  then  rather  a  village  than  a  town, 
there  not  being  more  than  above  twenty  or  thirty  houses:  and  presented 
my  respects  to  Mr.  Muthrop  (Winthrop?)  the  governor,  and  to  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, the  teacher  of  Boston  Church,  to  whom  I  delivered  from  Mr.  Francis 
Quarles,  the  poet,  the  translation  of  several  Psalms  in  English  metre  for 
his  approbation. ' 

"A  facetious  bookseller,  John  Dunton,  visited  Boston  some  fifty  years 
afterwards;  and,  in  a  book  upon  his  'Life  and  Errors'  gives  a  humorous 
account  of  its  inhabitants  in  his  time.  The  passage,  which  is  now  com- 
monly made  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  days,  occupied  the  un- 
fortunate bibliopole  four  months;  and  he  was  reduced,  at  the  latter  part 
of  it,  to  one  bottle  of  water  for  four  days. 

" ' When  we  came  in  view  of  Boston,'  he  writes,  'we  were  all  overjoyed, 
being  just  upon  the  point  of  starving;  we  put  off  to  land  in  the  long  boat, 
and  came  ashore  near  the  Castle,  which  stands  about  a  mile  from  Boston. 
The  country  appeared  at  first  a  barren  waste,  but  we  found  humanity 
enough  when  we  came  among  the  inhabitants.  We  lodged  the  first  night 
at  the  Castle,  and  next  morning  we  found  our  way  to  Boston  Bay  over  the 
ice,  which  was  but  cold  comfort  to  us  after  we  had  been  stowed  up  so  many 
months  in  a  cabin.  The  air  of  New  England  was  sharper  than  at  London; 
which,  with  the  temptation  of  fresh  provisions,  made  me  eat  like  second 
Mariot  at  Gray's  Inn.  The  first  person  that  welcomed  me  to  Boston  was 
Mr.  Burroughs.  He  heaped  upon  me  more  civilities  than  I  can  reckon  up, 
offered  to  lend  me  moneys,  and  made  me  his  bedfellow  till  I  had  provided 
lodgings.'" 
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BOSTON  FROM  DORCHESTER  HEIGHTS 

THE  pretty  peninsula  of  Dorchester  Heights,  which  seems  to  throw 
its  arm  protecting ly  around  the  southern  bay  of  Boston,  was  set- 
tled by  a  company  of  pilgrims  who  came  out  to  New  England  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  Winthrop,  in  Massachusetts.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  two  Puritan  clergymen,  'with  many  godly  families  and  people' 
from  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,  who  embarked  in  the  Mary  John  in 
the  spring  of  1630.  The  historian  states  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in 
the  passage  with  the  master  of  the  vessel,  Captain  Squibb,  'who,  like  a 
merciless  man,  put  them  and  their  goods  ashore  on  Nantasket  Point,  not- 
withstanding his  engagement  was  to  bring  them  up  Charles  river.'  They 
obtained  a  boat,  however,  and,  having  laden  her  with  goods,  and  manned 
her  with  able  men  ('  not  more  than  ten,  well  armed,  under  Captain  South- 
cot,  a  brave  Low-country  soldier'),  they  followed  the  river  for  about  ten 
miles. 

"After  landing  their  goods  on  a  steep  bank,  they  were  alarmed  at  the 
information  that  there  was  encamped  near  them  a  body  of  three  hundred 
savages.  Fortunately,  they  had  been  joined  by  an  old  planter,  who  knew 
enough  of  the  Indian  tongue  and  disposition  to  persuade  the  chiefs  not  to  at- 
tack the  body  till  morning.  At  daybreak,  some  of  the  savages  made  their 
appearance,  but  stood  awhile  at  a  distance.  At  last  one  of  them  held  out 
a  bass,  and  the  pilgrims  sent  a  man  with  a  biscuit  to  exchange  for  it,  and 
thus  a  friendly  intercourse  was  established.  Not  liking  the  neighborhood, 
however,  they  descended  the  river  again,  and  an  exploring-party  having 
discovered  some  good  pasture  at  Mattapan  (present  Dorchester),  they 
settled  there. 

"The  neighboring  peninsula  of  Shawmut  (now  Boston)  was  destined 
to  be  the  principal  settlement,  and  Dorchester  is  at  this  day  a  rural  suburb 
of  the  capital  of  New  England. 

"The  view  of  Boston  from  these  heights  is  very  commanding.  The 
bay,  with  its  fortified  islands,  stretches  away  to  the  right,  beautiful  from  its 
shape  and  from  the  brightness  of  its  water;  the  city,  clustering  upon  its 
heights,  rises  in  graceful  lines  to  the  pinnacle  State-house;  and  the  country 
to  the  left  is  all  that  is  lovely  in  cultivation,  sprinkled  here  and  there  with 
gay  and  thrifty-looking  villages.  The  calenture  of  speculation  is  just  now  at 
its  height  in  America;  and  Dorchester,  like  other  places,  is  laid  out  in  lots, 
and  busy  with  the  builders  of  fancy  cottages  and  hotels.  If  calculation  has 
not  overreached  itself,  the  suburbs  of  Boston  will  soon  sparkle  with  villas 
on  every  hillside;  within  the  horizon." 
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CEMETERY   OF    MOUNT   AUBURN 

"  /""]PVHIS  picturesque  and  beautiful  burial-place  occupies  a  grove,  for- 
-i-  merly  an  academic  and  sylvan  retreat  for  the  students  of  Harvard 
College,  near-by.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  Boston,  and  presents  nat- 
urally a  most  agreeable  mixture  of  hill,  valley,  and  water,  forming  alto- 
gether the  beau-ideal  of  a  site  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  at  present 
devoted. 

"-If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  people  of  the  United  States  owe  the  most 
creditable  and  delicate  taste,  newly  awakened  throughout  the  country  on 
the  subject  of  sepulture,  to  one  of  their  most  distinguished  poets,  the  Rev. 
John  Pierpoint,  author  of  the  'Airs  of  Palestine.'  By  his  exertions,  mainly, 
a  society  was  formed  for  the  purchase,  appropriation,  and  improvement 
of  the  beautiful  spot  represented  in  the  drawing;  and  at  present  most  of 
the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  capital  of  New  England  are  possessors  of  ver- 
dant and  flowery  enclosures,  which  are  ornamented  even  more  tastefully 
than  the  celebrated  cemeteries  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  In  doing  away  thus  with 
the  neglectfulness  and  dreariness  of  the  outer  aspect  of  the  grave,  death, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  divested  of  half  its  terrors,  while  a  refined  and  salutary 
feeling  is  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  living. 

"The  example  of  this  cemetery  has  been  followed  in  other  cities;  and 
in  Philadelphia,  particularly,  there  is  a  most  sweet  spot  selected  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  The  refine- 
ment has  spread  all  over  the^country;  and  in  a  few  years,  probably,  the 
burial  of  the  dead  will  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  only  with  sylvan  repose  and  the* sacred  loveliness  of  conse- 
crated natural  beauty." 
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;Bimthorne"  in  His  "Stained-glass"  Attitude 


NINETEENTH    CENTURY    BOSTON 
JOURNALISM 


By     EDWARD     H.     CLEMENT 


The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Operas  as  They  Were  First  Received  in 
Boston  :  Personal  Recollections  of  Henry  Irving  : 

BOSTONIANS  AND    OSCAR   WlLDE 


EFORE  I  had  finished  my  tour 
of  duty  as  critic  of  music, 
drama,  and  art,  which  was 
the  better  to  fit  me  for  the 
duties  of  chief  editor,  falling, 
in  a  sort  of  civil-service  rotation,  to  my  lot 
in  the  year  1881,  and  of  which  I  was  re- 
lieved in  1906, —  twenty-five  years  almost 
to  a  day, —  Boston  had  the  felicity  of  see- 
ing Henry  Irving,  the  most  notable  figure 
of  the  modern  stage.  The  knighting  of  Sir 
Henry  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  but 
a  faint  and  superfluous  decoration  to  add 
to  a  distinction  unequalled  by  that  of  any 
actor  of  his  time.  Acting  was  the  least  of 
his  accomplishments.  In  truth  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  was  not  so  very  much  of  an 
actor  not  so  good  an  actor,  merely  as 
actor,  say,  as  his  own  son,  now  among  us 
and  recalling  vividly  his  father's  greater 
personality.  It  was  among  my  most  in- 
structive experiences  to  study  this  person- 
ality, and  to  recognize  in  his  unique  and 
enormous  success  in  life  the  truth  that  in 
England,  as  well  as  hen.-,  the  career  is  open 
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to  talents  in  spite  of  the  tradition  that 
British  society  is  laid  off  in  caste's  com- 
partments, each  hermetically  sealed  and 
totally  inaccessible  from  its  next  adjoin- 
ing section  or  class.  Here  was  a  man  whol 
started  as  a  drug-store  clerk  and  became! 
in  his  prime  the  arbiter  of  elegances  in  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  a  gentleman,  a 
man  of  influence  in  many  spheres  outside] 
of  his  own.  That  art  is  a  democracy  hasi 
passed  into  a  proverb;  but  Irving  lifted 
his  whole  guild  and  its  vocation  along  with 
him  in  his  rise,  and  this  was  his  real  con-j 
tribution  to  the  theatre  of  his  time. 

We  had  all  been  familiar  long  before  hisj 
arrival  on  these  shores  with  his  peculiar- 
ities,  his  exaggerated,  melodramatic  postur-i 
ing,  his  strange  pronunciation,  which  had 
come  to  us  phonetically  in  Punch,  along! 
with  caricatures  of  his  writhings  in  "The 
Bells."  When  we  had  him  before  us, 
therefore,  the  critical  mind,  not  being| 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  startling  novelty, | 
was  free  to  analyze  the  Irving  style  and 
try  to  account  for  its  oddities.     It  was  the) 
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work  of  a  true  artist  —  an  artist,  however, 
who  was  up  against  certain  rigid  limita- 
tions in  his  natural  dower,  but  who  had 
that  great  faculty  for  art-work  of  seeing  a 
picture  in  his  mind  and  the  still  more  rare 
faculty  of  looking  back  upon  himself  in 
that  picture  as  though  he  were  outside  of 
it.  He  could  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  audience  as  well  as  in  the  picture,  with 
the  endeavor  to  see  himself  as  others  saw 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  make  others 
see  him  as  he  saw  himself.  With  him  the 
production  began  to  count  heavily  again, 
comparatively,  as  regards  the  piece  itself. 
There  is  a  reaction  since  his  leadership 
passed  in  favor  of  simplicity  in  production 
—  simplicity  almost  to  bareness,  such  as 
that  of  the  great  Elizabethan  stage.  But  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  Irving  production 
was  governed  by  the  nicest  discrimination 
between  the  possible  and  the  impossible, 
between  elaborateness  that  tells  and  mere 
loading-on  of  detail.  He  had  the  painter's 
eye  for  rich  effects  and  again  for  delicate 
effects  of  color;  the  master's  sense  of  bal- 
ance and  dignity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
composition  in  one  of  those  great  pictures 
the  frame  of  which  is  the  proscenium  and 
the  figures  living  and  moving  and  speak- 
ing men  and  women.  Such  were  his  care 
and  taste  that  he  took  measures  to  have 
the  materials,  the  stuffs  and  painted  scenes 
and  stage-properties,  not  in  their  first  gar- 
ish brightness  and  cleanness  and  newness, 
so  as  to  avoid  all  gaudy  and  violent  effects. 
His  solicitude  and  conscientiousness  left 
no  detail  unstudied,  and  he  spent  whole 
days  at  the  theatre  trying  experiments  and 
rehearsing  the  component  elements  of  his 
moving  pictures,  down  to  the  servants,  the 
pages,  and  choruses  and  mobs  of  peasants 
and  villagers  and  supers.  One  member  c  [ 
his  company  was  brought  over  seas  and 
carried  about  this  continent,  at  a  high  sal- 
ary, to  sing  a  single  song  in  a  single  piece 
in  the  repertory. 

While  perfectly  conscious  of  the  great 
role  he  was  playing  in  restoring  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking stage  to  its  old  dignity  and 
importance, —  a  national  and  an  interna- 
tional responsibility  which  he  felt  almost  as 
a  consecration  to  a  public  duty, —  he  was 
personally  modest,  simple,  and  charming 
in  his  manners.  He  had  the  gift  of  kind- 
ness, friendship,  and  amiability.  He  had, 
too,  a  keen  scent  for  bounce  and  affectation 


toleration  for  weakness,  and  scorn  for  pride 
and  presumption.  It  was  a  rare  pleasure 
to  get  at  the  earnest,  genuine  man  in  a 
quiet  supper  for  a  few  chosen  cronies  after 
the  tumult  and  the  shouting.  It  appeared 
on  such  occasions  that  Irving  was  no  great 
wit.  He  never  shone  in  epigrams  or  funny 
stories;  he  never  led  in  or  greatly  enjoyed 
any  noisy  sport.  He  spoke  less  perhaps 
than  any  one  in  the  company,  but  he  had 
weight  when  he  did  speak,  and  he  philos- 
ophized most  sanely  and  conservatively. 
He  was  conservative  in  English  politics, 
but  no  toadying  respecter  of  personages  or 
rank  as  such.  I  remember  how  he  took  off 
Lord  Tennyson's  foibles,  his  stolid  self-im- 
portance, and  his  tenacity  in  monopoli- 
zing the  bottle  of  port  (after  a  generous 
indulgence  at  the  dinner-table)  in  the  smo- 
king-room. Apparently  he  loved  to  get 
about  him,  in  each  city  in  this  country, 
the  "characters"  of  the  place  —  the  odder 
the  better.    W7ith  the   local  wag  or  other 
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celebrity  putting  forth  his  best  paces,  it 
was  the  easier  and  more  economical  of  his 
own  forces  to  entertain  his  company. 
Sometimes  he  would  indulge  in  a  funny 
story  of  personal  experiences,  but  more 
often  he  was  the  good  listener.  There  was 
no  affectation  or  exaggeration  in  the  fra- 
gility of  his  health  and  physique.  He  pro- 
tested in  a  dignified  and  argumentative  way 
against  the  theory  of  some  critics  (among 
whom  was  myself)  that  he  was  not  an  ac- 
complished actor,  and  was  not  content  to  be 
lauded  rather  as  a  manager  and  mounter 
of  plays:  he  would  appeal  to  the  record  of 
the  runs  of  his  most  famous  impersonations 
as  proof  against  this  judgment. 

One  remark  of  his  I  was  much  impressed 
by  as  showing  the  purely  professional  char- 
acter of  his  general  culture.  I  had  been  try- 
ing to  convince  him  of  possibilities  in  the 
"creation"  by  him  of  the  role  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane  in  a  certain  great  American  historical 
drama  such  as  the  American  journalist 
of  my  years  then  is  very  apt  to  be  writing. 
He  had  objected  that  it  was  of  too  local  an 


Sir  llcury  Irving  as  "Eugene  Aram1 


interest  for  him.  I  asked  him  if  the  Eng- 
lish did  not  look  upon  the  seventeenth 
century  Puritan  New  England  as  inti- 
mately connected  with,  if  not  a  leader  in, 
the  Cromwellian  Commonwealth?  "They 
never  heard  of  it,"  said  Irving.  "How  do 
you  think  of  New  England  now,  then?"  I 
asked.  "Why,  if  we  think  of  it  at  all,"  said 
the  best  Charles  I.  the  stage  is  ever  likely 
to  see,  unless  it  be  his  son,  "it  is  as  some 
far-away  provincial,  agricultural  country, 
such  as  Australia." 

Mr.  Irving,  however,  was  not  blind  to 
the  sombre  grandeur  and  dramatic  possi- 
bilities of  the  epoch  as  revealed  in  Haw- 
thorne's "Scarlet  Letter,"  and  he  lamented 
that  there  was  no  adequate  dramatic  ver- 
sion available  to  him.  He  encouraged  me 
to  write  for  the  stage  and  paid  me  the  com- 
pliment of  saying  that  at  least  my  dialogue 
in  the  apotheosis  of  the  regicide  which  he 
did  not  care  for  would  come  trippingly 
off  the  tongue.  He  also  purchased  a  dra- 
matic adaptation  of  a  French  novel  which 
seemed  likely  to  furnish  parts  for  himself 
and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  which,  however,  he 
never  reached  in  actual  production.  It 
shows  the  good  heart  of  the  man  that  on 
his  last  visit  to  this  country,  his  days  of 
production  of  novelties  being  over,  as  he 
said,  he  returned  the  manuscript  to  me  to  do 
with  as  I  pleased,  although  he  had  once 
bought  and  paid  for  it. 

Another  most  interesting  event  of  my 
experience  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Tran- 
script was  the  first  appearance  of  what 
soon  became  a  delightful  craze,  unparal- 
leled in  our  dramatic  and  operatic  annals 
—  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  series  of  Eng- 
lish operettas. 

I  have  always  claimed  for  myself  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
man  in  America  to  appreciate  "H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore,"  and  I  substantiate  this  claim 
by  the  fact  —  to  which  my  companion  at 
that  first  performance  in  this  country  at 
the  old  Boston  Museum  in  1878  was  always 
willing  to  testify  —  that  when  I  laughed 
out  aloud  and  alone  in  an  otherwise  silent 
and  mystified  audience  at  "Hardly  Ever!" 
the  eminently  correct  critic  of  the  Adver- 
tiser, Mr.  Clapp,  turned  in  his  seat  and 
cast  a  swift  but  severely  reproachful  glance 
at  so  indecorous  a  disturbance  of  good 
order  by  one  of  his  guild  of  critics.    The 
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DISTINGUISHED    AMATEURS. THE    RECITER. 

Study  of  a  Group  of  People,  who  have  been  specially  invited  to  an  Afternoon  Tea,  to  hear  Herr  Bogoluboffski, 
the  great  planist,  and  slgnor  jenkini,  the  famous  tenor.  somehow  or  other,  however,  neither  of  these  gentlemen* 
happen  to  turn  up,  and  to  compensate  for  their  unaccountable  absence,  little  blnks,  the  host  (who,  by  the  way,  tries) 

TO   CULTIVATE   A    PERSONAL   RESEMBLANCE  TO   Mr.    IRVING,    AND    FLATTERS    HIMSELF    HE     SUCCEEDS)    MANAGES   TO    RECITE    THE    "  DREAM 

of  Eugene  Aram,"  (to  very  slow  music  on  the  Piano  by  Mrs.  Binks),  before  anybody  can  manage  to  get  away. 


confusion  of  ideas  which  this  and  some  of 
the  succeeding  operettas  of  the  perfectly 
matched  British  team  caused  in  a  public 
which  had  never  before  seen  anything  be- 
tween the  classical  grand  opera  or  opera 
comique  and  the  extravaganza  or  musical 
burlesque,  and  did  not  quickly  catch  on 
to  the  Gilbertian  irony,  persisted  for  a  long 
time.  In  those  days,  before  the  present  ar- 
rangements for  copyrighting  British  works 
of  the  kind  existed,  it  was  possible  to  steal 
any  success  of  the  kind,  and  "Pinafore  com- 
panies" of  every  grade  and  style  of  compo- 
sition, professional  and  amateur  and  mixed 
professional  and  amateur,  church  choir, 
and  Sunday  school  included,  one  often  saw 
in  elaborate  stage  settings  and  rich  cos- 
tumes in  such  theatres  as  the  Boston  — 
"Pinafore"  performed  with  all  the  solem- 
nity and  elaboration  of  Grand  Opera.  I  re- 
member one  cast  which  included  that  grand 
old  diva  of  Italian  opera,  Adelaide  Phil- 
lips, as  the  bumboat  woman,  Little  Butter- 
cup; though  this  profanation  of  a  great 
name  and  talent  did  not  seem  so  shocking 
here,  where  Addie  Phillips  had  been  known 


from  a  child  as  a  dancing-girl,  as,  say,  in 
a  pas  de  deux  between  the  pieces  of  a  good 
long  old-fashioned  bill  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum with  her  brother  Master  Adrian,  who 
died  only  last  month.  There  was  another 
Pinafore  troupe  which  had  in  it  the  grand 
old  oratorio  basso  Myron  W.  Whitney.  It 
was  a  curious  sensation  to  hear  his  decla- 
ration, heretofore  linked  with  scriptural 
phrases,  majestically  turning  off  those 
nonsense  lines  of  Captain  Corcoran.  It 
added  a  touch  of  the  sublime  (ever  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  the  ridiculous,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb)  which  even  the  auda- 
cious mind  of  the  author  of  the  lines 
could  hardly  have  conceived  in  writing 
them,  when  the  ponderous  basso,  with  all 
his  wonted  dignity,  replied  to  the  rollick- 
ing chorus  of  the  self-satisfied  British  tars 
chanting  the  glories  of  the  jackies  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy: 

You  are  very,  very  good, 

And,  be  it  understood, 

I  'm  a  right  good  Captain  too. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  hark  back  a 
moment  to  this  event  of  the  late  70's,  be- 
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cause  it  marked  an  epoch,  undoubtedly, 
in  the  evolution  of  the  present  promising 
American  and  English  dramatic  produc- 
tion. Hundreds  and  thousands  of  works 
on  the  borderland  of  burlesque,  with  a 
serious  purpose  back  of  them  to  expand  in 
progress  into  more  serious  work,  were  the 
fruit  of  a  happy  thought  of  the  two  London 
Bohemians.  It  is  said  that  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  widow  and  family  of  a 
well-known  artist  on  the  staff  of  Punch 
caused  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  organ- 
ize a  benefit  for  which  F.  C.  Burnand  and 
Arthur  Sullivan  promised  to  collaborate 
in  a  musical  feast.  "Box  and  Cox"  was 
the  result,  and  in  seven  days  it  was  written, 
rehearsed,  and  performed.  The  genre  thus 
created  became  the  field  in  which  Sullivan, 
in  collaboration  with  Gilbert,  achieved 
those  memorable  successes, —  "Trial  by 
Jury,"  "The  Sorcerer,"  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance,"  "Patience,"  "Iolanthe,"  and 
the  "Mikado."  It  was  in  the  latter  piece, 
by  the  way,  that  Richard  Mansfield,  who  till 
that  time  had  been  frequenting  the  Tran- 
script editorial  rooms  mainly  with  reading- 
notices  of  Jordan  and  Marsh's  bargain 
sales  as  their  advertising-agent  and  now 
and  then  with  a  piece  of  original  verse  for 
the  Poets'  Corner,  made  his  first  howlingly 
successful  appearance  on  the  stage,  as 
the  comically  gloomy  Japanese  statesman 
Koko,  with  his  wide-flung  dance  of  melan- 
choly and  despair  —  a  triumph  of  genu- 
ine inspiration  which  he  has  never  since 
equalled. 

After  the  most  charming  opera  of  them 
all,     "Patience;    or    Bunthorne's    Bride," 


came  over,  in  a  year  or  so,  Bunthorne 
himself  —  for  it  was  commonly  understood 
that  Gilbert  had  drawn  this  character,  with 
his  penchant  for  "stained-glass  attitudes" 
and  the  adoration  of  lilies  and  sunflowers, 
from  no  less  a  personage  than  Oscar  Wilde. 
No  less  a  personage  than  Oscar  Wilde, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  publicity,  walked  into  the 
editorial  sanctum  of  the  Transcript,  one 
day,  in  the  broad  light  of  noon,  with  his 
knee-breeches  and  plum-colored  silk  coat 
and  waistcoat  cut  somewhat  in  the  fashion 
of  Sir  Peter  Teazle's.  He  looked  as  though 
boys  had  been  following  him  on  the  street. 
He  had  delivered  his  lecture,  and  it  had 
not  been  treated  with  marked  respect, 
either  by  the  press  or  by  the  small  portion 
of  the  publfc  present;  and  the  apostle  of 
Beauty,  with  a  large  B,  felt  it  necessary 
that  some  explanations  of  his  mission 
should  be  given  to  the  public.  Our  half- 
hour  chat  was  entirely  amicable  and  very 
interesting  to  me.  All  I  now  remember  of 
it  is  the  sweetness  and  veneration  with 
which  my  visitor  spoke  of  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Ruskin,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence he  had  had  upon  young  fellows  like 
himself  at  Oxford  in  opening  their  minds 
towards  the  duty  of  doing  something  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  deprived 
classes  in  England.  He  spoke  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  practical  work  they  had  been 
incited  to  by  Ruskin,  which  he  had  shared 
in  with  great  zest.  They  had  been  giving 
their  own  labor,  with  hands  and  arms  that 
had  been  accustomed  only  to  wielding 
college  oars  or  cricket-bats,  in  building  a 
road    and    "fixing    up"    a    tumble-down 
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bridge,  to  the  great  benefit  of  one  of  the 
neglected  suburbs  of  the  town. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  true  that  his 
fame,  on  which  he  had  come  to  America 
apparently,    was    based    entirely,    as    the 
Transcript  of  the   day  had   said,    on   his 
serving  as  the  subject  of  a  caricaturist.  Cer- 
tainly his  message  as  conveyed  in  his  lec- 
ture  and   in   several   incidental   letters   to 
the  newspapers  was  not  anything  to  shake 
the  earth;   it  needed  no   Oscar  Wilde   to 
come  from  England  to  teach  the  neighbors 
of  Emerson    and  Thoreau,   Whittier  and 
Longfellow,  that  beauty  and  refreshment 
for  the  soul  are  to  be  found  in  the  contem- 
plation of  nature,  of  wild  flowers  and  wild 
birds  and  wild  woods.    It  was  because  the 
sincerity  of  all  Wilde's  preaching  on  this 
subject  was  very  deeply  suspected  that  he 
was  given  the  semi-cold  shoulder  in  Bos- 
ton   that  has  only  been  paralleled  by  New 
York's    unmerited    snubbing    of    Maxim 
Gorky  under  a   complete   misunderstand- 
ing of  his  case  as  ingeniously  worked  up 
to  satisfy  the  vindictiveness  of  one  of  the 
yellow  papers  of  the  metropolis  which  had 
failed  to  secure  his  writings  for  the  press. 
Oscar  Wilde  appeared  in  New  York  with 
letters  of  introduction  written  by  Minister 
Lowell  and  Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  the 
London  correspondent.    But  notwithstand- 
ing  this,   the   leading   writers,   poets,   and 
journalists  kept  pretty  well  out  of  his  way. 
The    Murray   Hill   fashionables,   however, 
and    the    soi-disant    intellectuals    among 
them  made  the  usual  display  of  their  snob- 
bery and  idiocy,  and  nobody  could  blame 
the    clever   and   probably   hard-up   Wilde 
for   taking   advantage   of   his   opportunity 
to   fill   his   houses.      It    turned    out    that 
D'Oyley   Carte,    the    same    manager   who 
had   produced   the    opera    containing    the 
caricature  of  Wilde,  was  his  manager  here 
and  was  running  him  as  a  speculation. 

That  friend  of  my  youth  when  I  was  an 
"editor-and-proprietor,"  for  a  brief  sea- 
son, in  New  lersey,  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Sted- 
man,  the  dean  of  the  New  York  literary 
guild  and  historian  of  the  Victorian  poets, 
wrote:  "As  I  have  devoted  months  to  point- 
ing out  the  talents  of  other  young  English 
poets  —  genuine  workers,  who  would  scorn 
such  advertising  —  no  one  suspects  me  of 
jealousy.  It  is  simply  self-respect,  and 
contempt  for  our  rich  people  here  —  who 
see    no    difference    between    writers,    be- 


Oscar  Wilde  as  He  Looked  on  His  Visit 
to  Boston 

tween  Longfellow  and  Emerson  —  and 
Bryant  —  and  Wilde !  After  being  a  kind 
of  missionary  here  for  twenty-five  years,  I 
must  own  that  society  here  has  not  ad- 
vanced, as  to  literature,  one  particle.  They 
see  pictures  and  decoration  and  so  have 
had  to  knowT  something  about  those  things, 
but  they  never  read  books.  I  am  now  hes- 
itating whether  to  send  to  my  tailor  for 
buckles  and  breeches  and  hose,  or  to1  sell 
my  house  and  go  to  the  country.  Of  course 
I  do  not  wish  my  personal  action  reported, 
—  this  is  a  private  letter, —  but  I  want 
you  to  understand  how  men  like  myself 
regard  this  thing.  I  do  hope  that  Boston 
will  not  aid  New  York  in  making  America 
again  the  rightful  laughing-stock  of  Eng- 
land. I  suppose  Wilde  and  Carte  will  cart 
away  $100,000  and  London  will  think  us 
all  d— d  fools." 

But  the  New  York  World  took  the  Tran- 
script severely  to  task  for  what  it  called 
its  pharisaic  attitude,  and  pictured  the 
dread  possibility  that  the  abhorrence  of 
Boston's  cultured  population  might  com- 
pel the  wrandering  bard  of  Beauty  to  con- 
sume the  baked  beans  of  the  country  at  his 
hotel  in  gloomy  isolation.  It  pretended  to 
believe  that  Boston  feared  her  "violet 
crown"  was  imperilled  by  the  superior  in- 
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sight  and  appreciation  of  Murray  Hill  for  sort  of  thing  from  New  York,  and  was  so 

Oscar  Wilde.    At  all  events,  although  fully  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  all  this 

warned  of  what  would  happen  to  him,  the  occurred.    But  Boston  has  never  repented 

fate  of   the   unfortunate  aesthete  was  sure  of  preventing  the  "Bacchante"  presented 

"if  he  took  his  lily  in  one  hand  and  his  life  to  it  by  Mr.  Stanford  White  from  raving 

in  the  other  and  set  out  for  Boston."  "Bos-  in  her  can-can  through  the  Public  Library 

ton   will   treat   him  with   Rhadamanthine  quadrangle;  nor  has  the  editor  of  the  Tran- 

justice  as  a  lecturer,  but  it  will  utterly  ig-  script  repented  of  the  position  he  took  in 

nore  him  in  his  human  and  social  aspects  that    matter  either.    As  he  said  in   1882, 

if  the 'Culture' of  Boston  goes  in  any  proper  in  reference  to  young  Wilde's  success  in 

awe  of  the  Transcript.    This  is  possibly  a  Gotham,  "There  are  some  things  that  can 

merited,  but  certainly  it  is  an  awful,  fate."  be  done  in  New  York  that  cannot  be  done 

However,  Boston  is  quite  well  used  to  this  in  Boston." 


RENEWAL 

By   CURTIS   HIDDEN   PAGE 

With  nesting  birds  and  flowers  new-blown 
The  Spring  makes  new  my  grief  again. 
Returning  life  thrills  nerve  and  brain  — 
Like  flame  it  burns  me,  flesh  and  bone. 

I  thought  the  buried  grief  was  gone; 
But  now  it  springe th  up  like  grain 
To  bear  an  hundred-fold  of  pain  — 

I  had  not  hid  it,  had  I  known. 

Ah,  spare  me,  Springtime!  Winter's  sting 
Was  kind,  I  knew,  and  kept  me  numb. 
But  who  could  know,  when  all  was  dumb, 

How  birds  would  pierce  me  when  they  sing? 
WThat  will  it  be  if  Summer  come, 

And  harvest-time  ?  —  Nay,  spare  not,  Spring. 


THE    MEADOW -LARK 

By   CLINTON   SCOLLARD 

This  morning,  at  the  shattering  of  the  dark, 

I  heard  the  meadow-lark, 

And  gave  him  buoyant  heed, 

Knowing  the  icy  spell  was  snapt  indeed. 

What  lyricked  he  ? 

Faith,  hope,  and  love,  these  three;  — 

All  vernal  life  in  rapt  epitome. 

And  faring  forth  I  felt  myself  a  part 
Of  what  that  song-enamored  throat  was  voicing; 

And,  although  mutely,  I  upraised  my  heart 
In  reverent  rejoicing. 


A   SINGER   OF   SOUTHCREEK 


By    MABEL    WARD    CAMERON 


CHAPTER  IX. 

N  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  Silver  Bill  had  unwisely 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
play  truant  Zack  Garrett 
came  down  the  back  stairs 
of  his  home  even  more  slowly  than  usual, 
for  he  anticipated  the  tirade  from  his 
mother's  tongue  which  awaited  him  as 
soon  as  he  should  enter  the  kitchen,  and 
after  a  sleepless  night  he  felt  less  able  to 
endure  this  daily  trial  than  usual.  During 
the  summer  permission  had  been  given 
nim  to  return  home,  but  this  was  not  per- 
haps an  unmixed  kindness  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  of  Southcreek. 

He  was  so  completely  ostracized  that  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  employment, 
and  gradually  he  had  lost  all  ambition,  not 
only  in  regard  to  his  present  needs  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  but  for  any  future  suc- 
cess in  life  as  well.  In  fact,  both  he  and 
his  widowed  mother  were  wrecked  phys- 
ically and  mentally  with  what  they  had 
endured,  and  could  only  subsist  from  day 
to  day  as  best  they  might.  The  young  man 
had  once  been  able  to  command  good 
wages  as  an  expert  carpenter,  but  now 
his  necessity  kept  him  constantly  at  work 
digging  clams,  with  which  he  daily  sup- 
plied the  fish-market  of  a  neighboring 
town. 

It  was  the  season  for  cranberry-picking , 
and  the  previous  day  a  crowd  of  young 
people  had  met  at  Ephraim  Pond's  cran- 
berry-meadow. The  old  man  had  met 
Zack  on  the  road,  and  perhaps  with  some 
idea  of  restitution  —  for  if  the  truth  were 
known,  he  was  heartily  ashamed  of  his 
part  in  the  young  man's  punishment  —  he 
had  asked  him  to  go  over  to  the  meadow 
and  join  the  workers.  It  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  mingled  shame  and  angry  resent- 
ment that  he  remembered  his  experience 
during  the  long  day.  Having  once  under- 
taken the  work  he  would  not  leave,  al- 
though once  the  overseer,  seeing  how  it  was 


with  him,  had  come  to  offer  him  his  pay, 
that  he  might  stop  if  he  wished. 

There  had  been  few  open  taunts  or 
sneers,  though  once  his  quick  ears  had 
heard  a  snickering  small  boy  announce  to 
his  mate  that  "Zack  Garrett  is  a  bird." 
This  was  no  new  taunt  from  the  village 
small  boys,  but  the  reference  to  the  tar  and 
feathering  brought  only  an  added  touch  to 
the  depth  of  anguish  in  his  soul.  It  was  the 
hopeless  feeling  of  complete  isolation  that 
most  embittered  him  —  the  knowledge  that 
as  often  as,  in  the  progress  of  his  picking, 
he  moved  in  the  direction  of  any  one  group, 
those  composing  it  would  invariably  rise 
from  their  stooping  posture  and  go  else- 
where. Then,  too,  through  the  long,  lonely 
day,  weary  as  he  was  in  body  and  mind,  he 
was  conscious  that  his  eyes  were  ever  seek- 
ing the  group  where  worked  the  young  sis- 
ter of  his  dead  sweetheart. 

Florilla  Bill,  more  for  the  fun  —  consid- 
ering it  a  picnic  —  than  for  the  money  she 
might  earn,  had  stayed  away  from  school 
that  she  might  join  her  mates  at  the  cran- 
berry-patch. She  was  growing  so  like  An- 
nabel that  the  resemblance  startled  Zack. 
It  had  been  a  weary,  unhappy  day  — 
the  last,  he  assured  himself,  that  he  would 
ever  spend  in  company  with  his  former 
mates. 

To-day  he  was  to  have  employment  of 
another  nature.  Captain  Tracy  had  asked 
him  to  take  his  small  boat  from  its  summer 
anchorage,  and,  while  the  bridges  were  up 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  boats,  bring 
her  around  to  her  winter  quarters  in  the 
creek.  After  a  hurried  breakfast  he  started 
out  for  his  day's  work.  His  face  wore  the 
sullen  expression  that  was  now  almost  habit- 
ual. His  shoulders  were  bent,  and  his  sham- 
bling gait  betokened  one  who  had  lost  all 
ambition.  Reaching  the  beach,  he  pushed 
off  in  his  small  rowboat,  and  rowed  with 
short,  jerky  movements  having  no  rhythm 
nor  apparent  purpose.  In  less  than  an  hour 
he  reached  Captain  Tracy's  boat,  anchored 
near  the  Benton  pier.    Another  hour  was 
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consumed  in  washing  her  out  and  making 
everything  tidy  and  shipshape.  He  un- 
furled the  sail,  but  there  was  no  wind  to 
take  it.  Grumblingly  he  stood  up  in  the 
bow  and  proceeded  to  propel  the  craft  with 
backhanded  strokes  of  the  oars.  The 
rhythm  of  the  measured  "chunk,  chunk" 
of  the  dip  of  the  oars  in  the  tranquil  water 
played  a  solemn  accompaniment  to  his 
morbid  thoughts. 

Florilla  Bill  was  walking  on  the  beach, 
her  hand  shading  her  eyes  as  she  looked 
out  to  sea.  Pie  turned  his  head  to  follow 
her  seemingly  searching  glance,  and  per- 
ceived the  object  of  it.  Silvie,  whose  boat 
was  anchored  not  far  away,  was  in  the  act 
of  straightening  himself  to  stand  erect. 

"A  Bill,  a  Bill,  always  one  of  that  fam- 
ily! I  can  never  get  clear  of  them."  Zack's 
thoughts  grew  still  more  bitter.  "I  believe 
I  could  strangle  that  girl;  yes,  I  could  choke 
her.  How  soft  her  neck  would  feel  under 
my  fingers,  and  how  that  proud  head  would 
droop!  She  would  never  stick  her  chin  up 
in  the  air  that  way  when  I  would  be  coming. 
Oh,  those  cold,  contemptuous  eyes  that 
make  believe  now  they  don't  see  me!  Per- 
haps they  would  show  that  they  knew  me 
and  would  plead  for  life.  I  suppose  I  '11 
end  in  the  asylum  yet.  Perhaps  mother  's 
righ'  when  she  says  I  look  crazy!  Yes, 
Florrie  Bill,  with  all  your  sassy,  high-flying 
ways,  I  'd  like  to  choke  you!  But  oh,  you  're 
so  like  Annabel,  as  Annabel  was  before  she 
grew  so  thin.  O  Annabel!  Why  didn't 
your  folks  send  you  to  Colorado  or  some- 
where to  cure  your  poor  lungs  —  oh!"  He 
groaned  aloud.  He  turned  his  head  away 
from  the  shore  and  the  disconcerting  vision 
that  reminded  him  of  his  lost  love. 

Suddenly  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
alarm,  and  throwing  his  anchor  overboard, 
he  leaped  with  agility  into  the  rowboat 
which  trailed  behind.  He  had  seen  Silvie 
when  he  went  overboard.  It  was  the  work  of 
only  a  few  seconds  to  reach  the  spot  of  the 
•  \(  (  idcrit.  Leaning  far  over  the  side  of  the 
boat,  lie  groped  around  in  the  waving  sea- 
weed with  his  eel-spear.  Almost  at  once  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  child's  sweater. 
Guiding  the  yielding  little  bod  v  to  the  sur- 
face,  Zack  reached  down  and  pulled  it 
aboard.  For  a  few  seconds  he  held  the 
child  in  such  a  position  that  the  water  ran 
out  of  his  lungs,  then  placing  the  limp  little 
figure  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he  bent  his 


back  to  the  long,  even  strokes  which  quickly 
brought  them  to  shore. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  seen  an 
apparently  drowned  person,  and  before 
this  he  had  helped  in  restoring  suspended 
animation.  After  forcing  a  drink  of  whiskey 
from  his  flask  between  the  child's  tightly 
clenched  teeth,  he  set  to  work  in  earnest 
moving  the  little  arms  up  and  down  in  an 
effort  to  open  the  lungs  and  force  them  to 
resume  their  work.  The  thought  of  this 
great  responsibility  so  unexpectedly  and 
suddenly  thrust  upon  him  came  to  him 
with  a  flood  of  emotion.  He  felt  that  he 
must  have  help,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  stop 
working  over  the  boy  even  to  stand  up  and 
call  aloud.  What  if  he  should,  in  truth, 
die !  What  if  he  —  Zack  —  were  found 
alone  with  the  dead  body?  Would  that 
mean  another  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  — 
or  worse?  His  murderous  thoughts  of  a 
few  moments  ago  came  surging  through 
his  mind,  overwhelming  him  with  contri- 
tion. 

"O  God!  O  God!"  he  groaned.  The 
memory  of  those  days  when  he,  a  little  boy, 
"got  religion"  up  at  the  big  old  church  on 
the  hill  came  to  him,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  many  months  he  prayed. 

"  O  Lord  God,  Heavenly  Father,  forgive 
me  for  my  wickedness,  cleanse  my  heart, 
and  help  me  to  bear  my  lot.  O  God,  for- 
give my  wicked  thoughts,  and  help  me  to 
bring  back  this  life.  Don't  send  another 
drowned  child  home  to  the  Bills.  Help, 
help,  in  the  name  of  thy  Son  I  ask  it  — 
Amen,"  he  added,  aloud. 

He  set  to  work  with  renewed  energy,  and 
in  what  seemed  hours,  but  in  reality  was 
but  a  few  minutes,  a  little  shivering  sigh 
came  from  the  child's  lips,  and  soon  his 
eyes  opened.  Immediately  he  tried  to  sit 
up,  but  Zack  laid  a  gently  detaining  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"Here,  Silvie,"  he  said,  "take  a  swig 
from  my  flask.  You  've  had  an  accident, 
but  you  '11  be  all  right  now;  just  lie  still  a 
moment.  Let 's  see  first  how  you  feel.  I  '11 
go  in  a  moment  and  try  and  find  a  team  to 
take  you  home."  Dazed  and  faint,  Silver 
obeyed,  the  unaccustomed  drink  of  whiskey 
helping  to  stupefy  him. 

In  the  meantime  Florilla,  tired  of  calling 
and  gesticulating  to  the  unheeding  Silver, 
had,  just  before  the  accident,  turned  and 
was  walking  on  the  bulkhead  towards  the 
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golf  links  to  the  path  that  led  across  in  the 
direction  of  the  village.  Stopping  to  look 
back,  she  discovered  the  group  on  the  beach, 
and  recognizing  her  brother  in  the  recum- 
bent figure,  she  hurriedly  retraced  her 
steps,  quickening  her  pace  to  a  run  as  she 
neared  it. 

Zachariah,  relieved  from  the  extreme 
tension  of  the  last  few  moments,  drew  him- 
self to  his  full  height,  stretching  his  tired 
limbs,  and  awaited  her  approach,  his  usually 
sombre  face  illumined  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
The  muscles  around  his  eyes  had  relaxed, 
and  the  frown  —  almost  a  permanent  fix- 
ture on  his  brow  —  for  once  had  lifted. 
The  eyes  themselves  beamed  and  shone  as 
he  watched  the  approach  of  the  fleet-footed, 
graceful  girl. 

As  Florilla  came  up  to  him  she  gave  her 
head  a  contemptuous  toss,  drawing  her 
skirts  around  her  with  a  marked  gesture, 
as  if  to  avoid  the  contact  of  her  drapery 
with  something  loathsome.  Holding  her 
head  still  higher,  she  exclaimed:  "How  do 
you  dare  smile  at  me,  Zachariah  Garrett! 
You  keep  your  smiles  for  those  that  want 
them  ;  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  that  they 
will  go  begging,  too,  in  these  parts  at  least. 
What  are  you  doing  with  my  brother  any- 
how? Did  he  strike  you,  Silvie?  I  saw 
you,  Zack  Garrett.  You  pushed  him  down 
when  he  tried  to  get  up.  I  saw  you,  and 
there  will  be  others  that  will  know  of  it  be- 
fore sundown." 

She  faced  the  young  man,  standing  be- 
tween him  and  the  unusually  quiescent 
Silver,  her  manner  that  of  a  youthful  tigress 
defending  her  young.  She  stamped  her 
foot  in  the  excess  of  her  passion. 

"Howdo  you  dare  touch  my  little  brother; 
how  do  you  dare!  And  how  do  you  dare 
even  look  at  me  —  much  less  smile,  you 
—  you  —  devil  /" 

The  last  word,  the  worst  in  her  vocab- 
ulary, she  whispered  between  clenched 
teeth,  shaking  her  head,  thrust  forward  in 
a  snakelike  fashion,  with  a  trembling,  side- 
wise  motion.  As  she  finished  her  tirade, 
she  stood  quite  still,  facing  her  victim,  with 
her  head  still  lowered  and  thrust  forward, 
her  eyes,  blazing  with  temper,  looking  full 
into  his. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  as  if  stupefied, 
the  smile  of  welcoming  pleasure  frozen,  as 
it  were,  on  his  features.  But  with  an  hys- 
terical indrawing  of  her  breath  she  broke 


the  spell  wrought  by  the  expression  of  her 
intense  feeling,  and  with  a  little  quavering 
cry  she  stepped  backwards  and  threw  her 
head  up  once  more  to  its  usual  haughty 
poise. 

Zack  stepped  a  pace  forward,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  changing  to  one  of 
malignant  fury.  He  stretched  one  hand 
out  in  front  of  him,  the  fingers  curved  and 
rigid,  as  if,  like  a  wild  beast,  he  would  tear 
his  prey.  Immediately,  though,  he  drew 
back,  and  with  a  gesture  of  absolute  de- 
spair brushed  the  gathering  moisture  from 
his  brow  with  the  back  of  the  same  hand. 
His  face  assumed  a  look  pathetic  in  its  ex- 
treme hopelessness,  and,  turning  without  a 
word,  he  walked  slowly  down  to  where,  at 
the  water's  edge,  his  rowboat,  only  half 
beached,  rose  and  fell  with  the  gently  lap- 
ping waves. 

Florilla  knelt  by  the  side  of  her  brother. 
"Get  up  quick,  you  bad  boy,  and  come 
home  at  once  with  me.  Where  have  you 
been  all  the  morning,  I'd  like  to  know,  and 
why  did  n't  you  answer  or  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  me  when  I  called  you?  You  heard 
me,  you  know  you  did!  Here  I  've  had 
to  stay  home  from  cranberry-picking  just 
to  hunt  you  up,  you  horrid,  bad  boy,  you! 
We  Ve  had  dinner,  and  you  '11  catch  it 
when  you  get  home;  and  you  're  to  come 
along  home,  right  off,  too.  Get  up,  I  say!" 

Silvie  tried  to  stand  up,  but  fell  back 
again  into  a  sitting  posture.  "I  wish  you  'd 
stop  talking  so,  Florrie.  I  was  drowned, 
truly  drowned,  and  he  saved  me  and  brought 
me  back  to  life.  He  's  a  good  man,  and  I 
love  him!" 

CHAPTER  X. 

"It  does  seem  hard,"  mused  Mrs.  Bill, 
"and  Anti-Trust  not  quite  two  years  old." 
She  was  seated  before  a  high,  old-fash- 
ioned chest  of  drawers,  looking  over  some 
little  garments.  "They  all  need  mendin', 
every  one,  but  if  I  only  could  get  time  to 
crochet  some  new  edgin'  for  the  necks, 
with  new  sleeves,  I  'm  sure  they  'd  do." 

She  held  up  a  tiny  white  dress  worn 
through  in  spots.  "But  the  flannels! 
There  's  no  use  talkin',  I  can't  make  'em 
go  again;  they  're  as  stiff  as  boards.  Oh, 
if  some  one  would  only  take  some  of  my 
po'try,  an'  pay  me  for  it,  too,  how  it  would 
tide  me  over  now!  —  Tide  —  tide  — 
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"Oh,  tum-te-tum,  the  tlowin'  tide, 
Your  waves  arc  swishin'  far  an'  wide, 
Send  your  billows  rollin'  high, 
The—" 

"  Ope'  'e  door.  Ope1  'e  door/'  a  childish 
voice  called,  followed  by  wild  yells  and  the 
hammering  of  little  fists. 

Mrs.  Bill  sprang  from  her  chair  and 
opened  the  door  with  a  bang.  ''Will  you 
never  leave  me  in  peace?  Go  away,  go 
away,  anywhere,  only  out  of  my  sight!"  she 
-creamed,  and  gave  little  McKinley  Tariff 
and  Anti-Trust  each  a  stinging  slap  on  the 
cheek.  "Go  to  Marianna,"  she  added,  as 
she  shut  the  door  again.  "  Oh,  I  'm  so 
nervous,"  she  wailed,  "  and  I  just  had  a 
good  endin'  to  that  verse.  Now  I  Ve  for- 
gotten it." 

She  resumed  her  seat  and  undid  a  parcel 
of  tiny  embroidered  flannels,  consisting  of 
pinning-blankets,  skirts,  and  a  little  shawl 
made  to  fold  over  in  three-cornered  fash- 
ion, the  better  to  show  the  elaborately  em- 
broidered points. 

"I  ought  to  have  looked  these  over  be- 
fore," she  thought;  "they  've  been  washed 
so  often  that  they  '11  be  too  stiff  and  hard 
for  the  little  thing.  If  only  The  Shore  News 
would  keep  that  po'try  an'  pay  me  for  it, 
I  would  be  independent  then." 

It  was  not  that  Captain  Bill  was  unable 
to  give  his  wife  the  money  needed.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  had  he  fully  under- 
stood her  feeling  in  the  matter  he  would 
have  indulged  her  in  a  shopping-trip  to 
New  Haven.  He  was  devotedly  attached 
to  his  wife  and  children,  and  intended  that 
the  whole  family  should  have  everything 
they  needed,  "in  reason."  His  ideas,  how- 
ever, were  often  at  variance  with  those  of 
his  wife  and  progressive  daughters.  He 
had  the  reputation  in  the  village  of  being 
"pretty  smart"  in  money  matters,  not  to 
say  "near."  It  had  been  noticed  that  he 
usually  returned  from  a  peddling-trip  by 
way  of  Quohonk  Bank,  where  he  had  an 
account,  there  being  no  such  institution 
in  Southcreek. 

Mrs.  Bill,  sitting  alone  in  her  room,  held 
up  a  little  white  bonnet  to  the  light.  "How 
well  that's  lasted!  Why,  mother  handed 
that  out  to  me  for  Annabel.  'T  was  one 
her  mother  worked  for  her  to  wear.  I  won- 
der  what  's  ever  become  of  the  afghan  she 
gave  me  J  don't  remember  usin'  it  since 
Bland  Allison  Silver  was  a  baby.    I  must 


have  put  it  up  in  camphor  somewhere 
about.  It  's  likely  up  garret.  But  every  one 
of  the  children  has  worn  that  cap,  and  not 
a  thread  of  the  'broidery  broke,  either.  It 
'most  seems  as  if  't  was  molded  to  the 
shape  o'  the  dear  little  bald  heads.  How 
soft  an'  cunnin'  they  are! 

"Well!  if  it  's  only  a  girl  I  '11  try  to  be 
reconciled.  Nina,  Ninetta,  Anita.  I  'm 
bound  she  shall  have  one  of  those  sweet 
furrin  names.  Nina,  Ninetta,  Anita."  The 
alliteration  pleased  her.  "Mother  says  I 
orter  name  her  after  me.  But  what  sort 
of  a  verse  would  that  make !  Amanda  — 
gander  —  dander!  Mother  Bill  was  down, 
too,  the  other  day.  She  hinted  right  out 
that  we  orter  give  her  her  name.  Jane  Bill! 
Ain't  that  plain?  An'  it  brings  such  sad 
rhymes!  Jane  —  pain  ■ —  bane  —  rain  — 
insane!  No,  it  must  be  something  that  will 
sing  in  my  head. 

"Down  the  road  tripped  little  Anita  — 
Bland  Allison  Silver  ran  to  meet  her  — 
Araminta  said  she  was  fleeter  — 
Father  and  mother  stayed  to  greet  her  — 
The  horse  she  rode  tried  to  unseat  her — ! 

Why,  I  'd  never  have  any  trouble  to  find  a 
last  line  to  her  verses!" 

Later  she  passed  into  Marianna's  room. 
The  latter  was  sewing.  McKinley  Tariff 
and  Anti-Trust  were  sitting  on  the  floor 
quietly  playing. 

"My  precious  children!  My  darling 
baby  boys,  give  mother  a  kiss!"  She 
hugged  McKinley  convulsively  and  turned 
to  her  daughter.  "You  are  a  good  girl, 
Marianna,  and  I  have  something  here  for 
you.  If  anything  happens  to  me,  re- 
member that  your  mother  appreciated 
you." 

She  handed  a  slip  of  paper  to  her,  and 
went  out  of  the  room  and  down -stairs. 
Marianna  opened  it  and  read: 

"Marianna,  daughter  dear, 
Sent  to  bless,  sent  to  cheer, 
Who  so  bright,  with  never  a  tear? 
Marianna. 

"Who  helps  me  mend  the  children's  clothes? 
Who  trims  the  dresses,  darns  the  hose? 
Who  turns  her  back  upon  her  beaux? 
Marianna. 

"Who  makes  the  bread  and  bakes  1be  cake? 
Whose  jell  with  pride  we  all  partake, 
For  no  one  can  the  equal  make? 
Marianna. 
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"Sweeping  or  washing,  cheerful  ever, 

The  fond  home  ties  no  one  can  sever; 
[I  cannot  get  a  line  here,  but  will  later  on,  when  I 
have  time  to  think.] 

Marianna. 

"Sweet  face,  fair  form,  thine  eyes  of  brown 
Look  clearly  out  without  a  frown; 
Oh,  proud  am  I  that  I  do  own 
a  Marianna." 

Marianna  smiled  as  she  read.  The  door 
opened  again  and  her  sister  Florilla,  next 
younger  than  herself,  entered.  Florilla  was 
just  seventeen.  She  still  wore  her  hair  in 
long  braids,  and  this  coiffure,  with  her  short 
bicycle  skirt,  made  her  appear  still  younger. 
She  had  her  schoolbooks  in  her  hand,  and 
threw  herself  into  a  chair  in  an  awkward 
attitude  of  fatigue.  Every  pleasant  day 
she  rode  back  and  forth  to  Quohonk  Cen- 
ter, a  distance  of  four  miles,  on  her  wheel. 
She  had  been  one  of  the  fortunate  scholars 
from  Southcreek  to  pass  the  examination 
for  the  Quohonk  High  School,  which  she 
had  been  attending  for  two  years. 

Not  having  a  high  school  of  its  own,  the 
law  of  the  State  obliged  the  town  of  South- 
creek  to  pay,  at  the  nearest  one,  the  tui- 
tion of  any  scholar  capable  of  taking,  and 
expressing  a  wish  for,  more  advanced  study 
than  the  small  district  schools  of  the  town 
itself  afforded.  Therefore,  for  two  years, 
Florrie's  name  had  appeared  in  the  yearly 
town  report  among  the  miscellaneous 
school  expenses  as  "Tuition,  Florilla  Bill, 
Quohonk  Center  High  School,  $15.00." 
Some  one  maliciously  remarked  that  "  Flo- 
rilla Bill  was  on  the  town  now." 

"Ma  has  been  writing  some  more  of  her 
ridiculous  verses,  I  suppose,"  said  she,  as 
she  reached  out  to  take  the  paper  lying 
now  on  her  sister's  work-table. 

Marianna  laid  a  gently  detaining  hand 
on  it.  "I  would  rather  not  have  you," 
she  said,  deprecatingly. 

"  Oh,  very  well.  The  sentiments  are  too 
high  for  me  probably.  You  always  stick 
up  for  Ma,  but  in  your  heart  I  know  you 
feel  just  as  I  do;  only  I  am  willing  to  say, 
right  out  loud,  that  she  is  too  absurd  for 
anything. 

"O  Mary  Ann, 
Come  wash  the  pan," 

she  sang  mockingly.  "I  wonder  Pa  can 
let  her  make  such  a  fool  of  herself.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  he  thinks  it  is  all  real.  He 
thinks  she  is  an  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 


ing, Jean  Ingelow,  and  Mrs.  Sigourney 
rolled  into  one.  I  stood  it  until  that  epi- 
taph business  last  year,  when  she  not  only 
insisted  upon  burying  Annabel  in  that  ab- 
surd way  next  the  salt  marsh,  her  grave  in 
plain  sight  of  every  one  passing  on  the 
beach  road,  but  capped  the  climax  with 
that  awful  epitaph.  It  was  too  much  for 
me!  I  '11  never,  never  get  over  the  morti- 
fication of  the  whole  affair."  She  was  cry- 
ing hysterically  now. 

"Say,  Marianna!  Who  do  you  suppose 
I  caught  placing  flowers  on  Annabel's 
grave?"  The  expression  of  her  face 
changed.  She  ceased  crying,  and  watched 
her  sister  furtively  from  the  corners  of  her 
eyes. 

"I  went  around  that  way  on  my  wheel 
this  morning,  the  longest  way  to  Quohonk. 
I  was  early  and  felt  like  the  ride,  and  who 
should  I  see  tenderly  placing  (she  held  up 
a  hand  affectedly  and  went  through  the 
motion  of  laying  something  on  the  floor)  a 
great,  big  bunch  of  asters  and  zinneas  on 
our  beloved  Annabel's  resting-place  but 
your  beautiful  Mr.  Prior.  Now  what  do 
you  think  of  that?  He  looked  real  mad, 
if  he  is  going  to  be  a  clergyman.  Would  n't 
that  be  just  a  little  bit  spicy  for  the  gos- 
sips?" Florilla  stood  up,  stretched  her 
arms  above  her  head,  arranged  a  stray  lock 
of  hair,  then  sauntered  from  the  room  sing- 
ing a  bar  from  a  popular  song  as  she  went. 

Marianna  had  felt  her  face  flush  during 
Florilla's  monologue,  and  her  ears^  still 
burned  and  tingled.  She  had  bent  her 
head  lower  over  her  sewing,  and,  after  her 
sister  went,  the  tear  she  had  struggled  to 
keep  back  fell  on  the  new  silk,  making  an 
ugly  spot.  So  this  was  the  explanation! 
She  knew  Florilla,  merciless  in  her  youth- 
ful inexperience,  would  give  her  no  peace 
were  she  certain  of  the  secret  she  even  now 
half  suspected.  But  left  to  herself  Mari- 
anna could  blush  or  even  cry  without  crit- 
icism. 

She  laid  aside  her  work  and,  leaning  her 
head  on  her  hand,  looked  from  the  window. 
It  had  been  such  a  day  as  this  a  year  ago, 
though  a  month  earlier  in  the  season,  that 
Annabel  and  she  had  taken  a  long  walk 
with  Mr.  Prior.  When  he  left  them  at  the 
gate  she  had  felt  so  buoyant,  so  sure,  with- 
out defining  the  certainty,  that  he  cared 
for  her,  so  happy  when  he  told  her  he 
would  come  the  next  evening  to  see  her! 
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Then  came  the  awful  tragedy.  The  next 
afternoon  Annabel  had  been  brought  home 
drowned,  and  the  officious  townspeople  had 
tarred  and  feathered  Zack  Garrett  as  being 
the  suspected  cause  of  her  suicide.  Mari- 
anna,  conscious  of  the  gossip,  had  felt  the 
mortification  of  it  quite  as  deeply  as  her 
sister.  Exaggerating  the  unkindness  of  it, 
she  had  brooded  in  secret  for  many  weeks, 
isolating  herself,  and  scarcely  leaving  the 
house. 

Each  Saturday  through  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  she  had  hoped  and  watched 
for  Ned  Prior's  coming,  determined  to  re- 
fuse, and  yet  longing  to  see  him.  Hurt 
and  indignant,  she  imagined  that  she,  as 
we. I  as  the  whole  family,  had  lose  caste  in 
his  eyes,  and  so  she  resolutely  determined 
to  put  away  the  thought  of  him  forever. 
At  Christmas-time  she  went  to  spend  sev- 
eral months  with  an  aunt  in  Hartford, 
and  immediately  after  her  return,  the  next 
July,  he  had  been  transferred  to  a  parish 
in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  And  now  he  was 
back  again! 

"He  was  so  much  liked,"  she  thought, 
as  she  sat  dejectedly  in  the  waning  light. 
"It  was  such  a  surprise  when  he  singled 
out  Annabel  and  me  from  all  the  other 
girls,  and  seemed  so  marked  in  his  atten- 
tion—  poor,  conceited  fool  that  I  was, 
when  it  was  Annabel  all  the  time!  He  was 
in  love  with  her  —  I  see  it  all  now.  Dear, 
dead  sister,  should  I  begrudge  you  so  small 
a  thing  as  flowTers  on  your  grave?" 

She  arose  and,  closing  her  door,  locked 
it.  Returning  to  the  low  seat  by  the  win- 
dow, she  sat  down,  folding  her  hands  list- 
lessly in  her  lap,  her  tears  unrestrained. 
The  day  had  been  a  particularly  hard  one. 
The  state  of  her  mother's  health  was  a 
constant  worry,  and  the  added  household 
cares  which  she  had  assumed  to  relieve 
her  weighed  far  too  heavily  on  her  young 
-boulders.  She  had  kept  the  younger 
children  with  her,  too,  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and  she  felt  worn,  weary,  and  old 
beyond  her  years  from  the  effort  to  amuse 
and  quiet  them.  In  former  times  she  had 
shared  this  latter  task  with  Annabel,  and 
now  the  full  significance  of  her  loss  came 
to  her  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  grief. 
She  forgot  everything  in  connection  with 
Annabel's  death  except  her  own  deep  sense 
of  personal  loss. 

"I    want    my   sister,"    she    sobbed.      "I 


wrant  my  sister;  I  want  my  sister."  Becom- 
ing more  calm,  she  spoke  aloud:  "Anna- 
bel, are  you  here,  dear?  I  feel  as  if  you 
were.  If  only  I  could  see  you,  then  we 
would  talk  it  out  and  my  head  would  get 
relief.  My  brain  is  so  tired!  If  you  were 
here,  dear  sister,  I  would  tell  you  that  I 
would  be  glad,  glad,  to  have  you  marry 
him.  And  I  would  help  you  with  your 
housework,  darling,  and  take  care  of  your 
children.  There  must  always  be  one  old 
maid  aunt  in  every  family.  I  shall  never 
marry,  anyway.  O  my  dearest,  how 
happy  we  might  all  be  were  you  here  now! 
Oh,  if  I  only  had  you,  that  I  might  con- 
fess my  folly,  my  stupid,  wicked  folly!  O 
sister!  I  want  my  sister;  I  want  my  sis- 
ter!" 

She  leaned  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbed  out 
the  anguish  of  her  soul.  •  The  striking  of 
the  tall  old  clock  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  her  ever-present 
duties.  She  arose  once  more,  and,  going 
to  the  washstand,  poured  out  some  cold 
water  and  bathed  her  cheeks  and  eyes.  She 
straightened  her  figure,  taking  several  deep, 
full  breaths. 

"I  will  not  give  way  like  this  again," 
she  said  aloud.  "I  will  not  think  of  him.  in 
that  way  again,  and  I  will  do  my  duty 
here.  I  will  distract  my  mind,  as  Aunt 
Mary  always  advises.  I  will  not  grow 
morbid." 

She  opened  her  Bible,  and  taking  out  a 
piece  of  ribbon  which  served  as  a  book- 
mark, examined  it  with  gravity  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  had  the  device  of  a  Greek  letter 
college  society  on  it,  and  on  some  occa- 
sion had  been  used  as  a  badge. 

She  unlocked  the  door  and  slowly  made 
her  way  down-stairs.  She  went  to  the 
kitchen,  lifted  a  lid  from  the  stove,  and 
threw  the  ribbon  into  the  fire.  She  watched 
it  burn  and  shrivel  away  before  replacing 
the  lid.  "The  only  thing  of  his  I  have!" 
she  sighed. 

"I  am  going  to  the  fair  at  Quohonk 
Center  to-morrow,  Pa,"  she  announced, 
as  she  entered  the  dining-room.  "May 
Silvie  come,  too?" 

"It'll  mean  a  day  lost  at  school,"  replied 
Mr.  Bill,  "but  we'll  see  what  Mother 
says." 

"Please  let  me,  Pop,"  pleaded  Bland 
Allison  Silver.     "I  have  mv  clam  money 
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to  spend.  Oh,  go  along,  Dad,  say  yes!"  he 
added,  as  his  father  still  hesitated. 

"Hush!  Don't  speak  so  loud!  Your 
Ma  is  in  the  parlor.  She  had  a  regular 
tantrum  a  while  ago,  and  then  she  went  in 
there  and  locked  herself  in.  Perhaps  her 
brain  's  churnin'  out  more  po'try.  I  'm 
real  worried  lately  about  your  Ma,  chil- 
dren. She  acts  so  violent-like  that  some- 
times I  'm  most  afraid  she  's  goin'  insane. 
Perhaps  she  ought  to  be  sent  to  an  insan- 
itarium." 

"Sanitarium,  father,"  corrected  Florilla, 
giving  her  head  an  impertinent  toss;  "from 
the  Latin,  sanitas,  health." 

"  Goll  ding  it,  Florrie  Bill,  don't  you  try 
any  o'  your  hifalutin'  tricks  on  me!  I  guess 
I  know  how  to  talk,  even  if  I  did  n't  go  to 
Quohonk  High  School.  Hush,  hush!"  he 
added,  altering  the  angered  tone  of  his 
voice,  "she  's  comin'  out.  Want  a  pencil, 
Mandy?" 

Amanda  Bill  moved  slowly  forward. 

"Husband  and  children,  farewell,"  she  said. 
"My  cats  and  my  chickens,  farewell. 

My  tub  and  my  stove, 

The  home  that  I  love, 
Farewell  to  you  all;  farewell." 

"That  '11  be  all  right,  Mandy,"  said  Mr. 
Bill,  taking  her  hand  and  patting  it. 
"You  're  tired  out.  Lie  down  on  the  sofy 
and  rest." 

Presently  the  husband  and  wife  were 
left  alone,  the  children  going  about  the 
various  duties  that  fell  to  them  at  sundown. 
William  Bill,  sitting  by  the  stove,  took  off 
his  boots  and  stretched  his  feet  towards 
the  heat.  It  was  cold  for  the  first  week  in 
October.  That  morning,  ice,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  had  been  found. 

Amanda  lay  very  still  on  the  sofa,  her 
eyes  closed.  Mr.  Bill's  shoulders  com- 
menced to  shake  as  he  chuckled  silently  to 
himself.  He  turned  his  large,  good-natured 
face  towards  his  wife. 

"Wake,  Mandy?"  he  asked,  softly. 

Mrs.  Bill  opened  her  eyes,  smiled  faintly, 
and  closed  them  again. 

"I  was  thinkin',  Mandy,  about  its  bein' 
a  boy.  There  hain't  been  a  Dewey  yet  in 
our  village.  I  guess  I  '11  give  the  Senate  the 
go-by.  George  Dewey  Bill  sounds  grand, 
don't  it?  But  then  there  was  Schley.  He  'd 
'a'  done  as  well  in  Dewey's  place.  And 
Roosevelt.    'There  's  a  hot  time  in  the  old 


town  to-night,' "he  sang, or  rather  bellowed. 
"WVn't  that  great,  jest?"  said  he,  slap- 
ping his  thigh.  "Roosevelt  Bill,  Schley 
Bill  —  by  gum!  I  never  was  so  stuck  for 
a  choice  in  my  life!  It  must  be  somethin' 
norticle,  too,  I  'm  bound.  There  will  be  no 
foolin'  round  the  farm  for  this  kid.  No 
sir-ee,  he  's  goin'  to  be  brought  up  on  the 
water.  Cabin-boy  —  deck  hand  —  cap'n! 
Cap'n  of  a  river  steamer,  anyway.  Who 
knows  —  mebbe  the  cap'n  of  a  Sound 
Steamer!  Yes,  his  name  must  be  norticle, 
an'  I  '11  see  he  lives  up  to  't.  Dewey  Bill, 
Schley  Bill.  All  that 's  ancient  history. 
How  would  a  Jap  name  do  ?  They  're  so 
smart  on  the  water!  I  dunno,  I  '11  think  it 
out  —  plenty  o'  time." 

Amanda  Bill  turned  uneasily.  "But 
Ninetta,"  she  said.  "What  an  airy  verse 
Ninetta  would  make  —  without  a  fetter  — 
none  better.    Or  Nina,  fairy  Nina. 

"Oh,  have  you  seen  her, 
My  gentle  Nina? 

Nina  —  Ninetta  —  Anita." 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  day  for  the  County  Fair,  held  at 
Quohonk  Center,  dawned  bright  and  clear, 
and  soon  after  breakfast  Marianna  and 
Bland  Allison  Silver  were  on  their  way  to 
the  railroad-station.  Throughout  the  year 
the  former  had  rebelled  at  her  mourning - 
dress,  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  sister  be- 
ing overruled  by  the  shame  she  had  felt  at 
the  manner  of  her  death.  The  black  dress 
seemed  to  her  as  an  ever-present  reminder 
to  all  of  Southcreek  of  the  whole  dreadful 
tragedy. 

It  was,  therefore,  greatly  to  her  satis- 
faction that  she  wore  to-day  a  colored 
blouse.  All  summer  she  had  sold  fresh 
eggs  to  the  shore  people,  and  with  the 
money  thus  obtained  had  purchased  the 
violet  silk  from  which  she  had  fashioned 
the  blouse.  She  had  felt  extravagant  when 
she  put  so  much  of  her  hard-earned  money 
into  the  silk,  but  had  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation to  be  dressed  more  like  the  city  girls 
she  used  to  see  at  the  beach.  One  of  her 
customers  had  given  her,  with  other  cast- 
off  finery,  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers. 
These  she  had  pinned  in  her  black  straw 
hat,  and  now  she  was  starting  for  Quo- 
honk Fair,  flushed  and  excited,  secure  in 
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the  fooling  that  she  was  very  becomingly 
dressed. 

•*  Mary  Ann  has  lightened  her  mourn- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Tracy  to  her  husband,  as 
they  passed  in  their  buggy,  bound  also  for 
the  fair.  '•Lavender's  real  becomin'  to 
her.  She  's  a  mighty  good-lookin'  girl.  All 
the  same,  she  's  lost  that  young  slip  of  a 
Tiseopal  minister.  All  the  'Piscopalians 
1  Ye  ever  knew  were  fickle,  anyway.  The 
Bills  orter  have  remained  in  the  faith  o' 
their  fathers.  They  don't  none  of  'em  go 
to  church  reg'lar  since  they  went  over  to 
another  faith.  It's  awful  to  consider  that 
all  this  may  have  been  sent  to  them  by  a 
just  God  as  a  punishment  for  their  triflin' 
with  him.  And  the  end  is  not  yet!  They 
say  that  young  man's  one  thought  now  is 
for  Miss  Benton.  That 's  why  her  folks  is 
stayin'  so  late  to  the  beach.  Want  to  marry 
her  off,  o'  course." 

Bland  Allison  Silver  looked  up  several 
times  to  his  sister's  face.  A  thought  seemed 
to  strike  him.    "Say,  sis,  you  're  a  peach." 

To  cover  his  embarrassment  at  having 
been  surprised  into  a  compliment,  he 
stooped  and,  filling  his  pockets  with  horse- 
chestnuts,  commenced  throwing  them  at 
anything  that  seemed  suitable  for  a  target. 

The  brother  and  sister  had  planned  to 
drive  to  the  fair,  but  Mr.  Bill  returned 
from  one  of  his  peddling-trips  only  the  day 
before,  and  the  horse  needed  a  rest. 

When  Marianna  and  Silver  reached 
the  station  they  found  many  of  their  fel- 
low townspeople  assembled.  The  former 
stopped  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Phelps  while  her 
brother  ran  to  buy  the  tickets.  Mrs.  Phelps, 
dressed  in  her  best,  was  in  a  conversational 
mood.  Her  hair,  naturally  curly,  was  ar- 
ranged in  five  small  ringlets  hanging  in  a 
row  across  her  forehead.  These  bobbed  as 
she  talked.  Although  grey-haired,  she  wore 
an  overbrimmed  hat.  In  fact,  all  the  assem- 
bled matrons  wore  hats  rather  than  bonnets. 
'Die  older  the  face,  the  more  giddy  the 
hat,"  thought  Marianna,  eyeing  one  par- 
ticularly  gorgeous  creation  which,  loaded 
with  pink  roses,  was  perched  over  a  very 
careworn,  wrinkled  old  face. 

.V  the  thought  passed  through  her  mind, 
a  party  advancing  towards  her  from  the 
other  end  of  the  platform  caught  her  eye, 
and  her  heart  gave  one  wild  thump  and 
then  U>r  a  moment  seemed  to  stand  still. 
Walking  near  the  tracks  were  Louise  Ben- 


ton and  her  mother,  and  with  them,  slowly 
pacing  by  the  young  girl's  side,  was  Mr. 
Prior.  Louise  was  talking  with  her  accus- 
tomed gaiety.  She  wore  an  expensive 
tailor-made  suit.  Marianna  noticed  the 
accessories, —  the  elaborately  embroidered 
linen  shirt-waist,  stylish  stock  of  a  new  de- 
sign, the  curiously  woven  bead  chain  from 
which  was  suspended  a  lorgnette,  and  the 
belt,  pinned  with  an  antique  cameo.  In 
her  hand  she  carried  a  kodak. 

"I  must  get  a  shot  at  the  oxen,"  she  was 
saying.  At  sight  of  Marianna,  Mr.  Prior's 
face  lit  up  with  pleasure.  He  bowed,  taking 
off  his  hat  with  the  exaggerated  sweep  af- 
fected by  college  men,  and  evidently  would 
have  stopped  to  speak  with  her,  but  she 
turned  abruptly,  and,  with  her  head  haugh- 
tily poised,  passed  him  with  only  a  cold 
nod  as  acknowledgment  of  his  profound 
salutation. 

"Old  Bill's  Mary  Ann  is  mighty  stuck- 
up,"  said  Mrs.  Phelps  to  she-of-the-pink- 
roses.  "Them  as  carry  their  heads  high 
may  be  brought  low.  She  '11  be  brought 
down  a  peg  or  two  yet  or  I  'm  mighty  mis- 
took." 

"I  might  have  let  him  speak  to  me," 
thought  Marianna,  as  she  took  her  seat  in 
the  train.  "After  all  these  months  it  was 
strange  not  to  say  even  'how-de-do.'  As 
well  as  we  knew  him  last  year,  too!  But 
then  he  might  have  come  to  the  house  once, 
at  least,  after  Annabel  died,  if  for  nothing 
else  than  a  parish  call.  It  was  Annabel,  of 
course;  he  was  in  love  with  Annabel.  Oh, 
if  he  should  suspect  I  had  ever  been  such 
a  fool!  That  Benton  girl  can  have  him 
and  welcome." 

She  drew  herself  proudly  up  and  looked 
from  the  window;  but  her  heart  ached, 
and  she  wished,  oh,  how  she  wished  that 
she  were  at  home! 

The  fair  was  held  on  a  vacant  lot  next 
the  Methodist  Church,  by  the  side  of  which, 
screened  by  a  large  piece  of  white  cotton 
cloth,  a  palmist,  announcing  himself  as 
"  Cairo,"  told  fortunes  by  reading  the  hand. 
Further  on,  the  pop-corn  man  drove  a 
thriving  trade.  He  was  one  of  the  charac- 
ters of  this  section  of  the  country.  His 
cart,  from  which  the  horses  had  been  un- 
hitched, was  painted  white,  and  above  the 
wheels  it  was  enclosed  in  glass.  Inside,  it 
was  divided  into  sections.  Towards  the 
front  was  a  counter  on   which   his  wares 
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were  displayed,  —  buttered  pop-corn  in 
bags,  and  sweet  bars,  white,  pink,  or  choc- 
olate. At  the  back  of  the  cart  was  the  ap- 
paratus for  popping  the  corn  over  a  gas- 
olene flame.  The  man  stood  in  a  small 
space  between  the  two  sections,  turning 
first  to  his  fire  and  then  leaning  out  of  a 
window  towards  his  customers.  He  wore 
a  short  white  coat,  white  cap,  and  a  clean, 
stiff,  waiter's  apron.  At  the  corners  of  the 
roof  he  had  placed  flags,  which  floated 
gaily  in  the  breeze.  Underneath  the  cart 
hung  the  harness  for  the  horses,  the  bells 
on  which,  when  in  use,  jingled  merrily  and 
were  known  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
country  as  heralding  the  approach  of  the 
r  pop-corn  man." 

Silver  inaugurated  his  holiday  by  buy- 
ing a  pink  bar  of  pop-corn.  Further  on  he 
invested  in  peanuts  from  a  man  who  was 
loudly  extolling  his  wares:  "Here  's  where 
you  buy  your  peanuts.  Come  and  try  'em 
before  you  buy  'em;  then  you  won't  get 
stuck.  Five  cents  a  pint,  ten  cents  a  quart. 
If  you  don't  like  'em,  bring  'em  back  and 
get  your  money  back." 

Try  as  he  would,  the  peanut-vender 
could  not  make  the  noise  of  his  two  rival 
hucksters  who  stood  near  each  other  a  few 
yards  away.  One  of  these,  after  doing 
tricks  of  legerdemain  to  attract  the  crowd, 
would  give  a  tremendous  yell:  "Hi,  yi! 
One  man  is  as  good  as  another  to  me  — 
a  darned  sight  better,  especially  if  he  pays 
me  a  quarter."  He  was  selling  a  collection 
consisting  of  pens,  a  holder,  a  ring,  cuff- 
links, and  a  collar-stud.  "All  going  for  a 
quarter.  I  do  not  ask  you  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter,  but  give  back  your  dollar  and 
keep  the  quarter!" 

A  series  of  loud  cracks  from  a  whip 
came  from  his  rival.  The  latter  stood  in 
the  tail  end  of  a  cart  from  which  the  horses 
had  been  unharnessed.  On  either  side, 
resting  on  the  ground,  were  huge  leather 
cases  for  whips.  "Here!  here!  here!"  he 
shouted,  punctuating  each  exclamation 
with  a  sounding  crack  of  the  whip  he  held 
in  his  hand.  "If  you  're  a  dealer,  here  's 
your  chance  to  deal.  Here  's  a  whip  that 
is  wire  covered  and  absolutely  water-proof. 
Is  there  a  dollar  here?  A  dollar  buys  the 
lot,"  said  he,  holding  out  four  whips  in  a 
bunch.  "Wait  for  your  change.  Don't  go 
away  without  your  change."  He  kept  up  a 
steady  flow  of  language,  like  an  auctioneer. 


Silver  grabbed  at  his  sister's  dress,  pull- 
ing her  back  to  listen.  He  had  his  eye  on 
some  small  whips  which  were  being  sold 
from  a  table  near  the  cart.  He  wanted  one 
badly,  but  hesitated  before  purchasing,  as 
he  had  only  part  of  the  money  to  spend 
that  he  earned  in  August  selling  clams.  At 
the  rate  of  five  cents  a  quart,  he  had  not 
acquired  a  fortune,  and  he  well  knew  how 
many  temptations  to  buy  fascinating  ob- 
jects would  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

"Come  on,  Silvie,  do!  That 's  a  dear," 
pleaded  Marianna.  Among  the  crowds 
passing  in  all  directions  she  was  conscious 
of  only  one  form,  one  face.  Mrs.  Benton 
and  her  little  party  were  moving  in  their 
direction,  and  her  only  thought  now  was 
to  avoid  them.  But  as  she  fairly  dragged 
Silver  away  in  the  other  direction,  she 
caught  the  tones  of  Miss  Benton's  culti- 
vated, through  rather  high-pitched,  voice. 

"O  Mr.  Prior,  do  look!  What  an  ab- 
surd man  selling  those  whips!  He  looks 
ready  to  burst  with  enthusiasm,  with  a 
face  like  a  lobster!  And  all  these  queer 
people !  Every  girl  in  her  Sunday  best, I  sup- 
pose.   I   would   like   to  kodak  everything 

—  everybody.    So  quaint,  so  original!" 
Marianna 's  cheeks  burned  and  her  eyes 

flashed,  though  filling  with  tears.  "What 
business  has  she  to  come  to  our  fair  just  to 
make  fun  of  us?"  she  thought,  indignantly; 
"and  Mr.  Prior,  what  a  hypocrite  he  is  to 
listen  to  her,  when  he  pretends  to  be  such 
friends  with  all  the  Southcreek  people  —  I 

—  I  hate  him!" 

With  her  gentle  soul  unusually  perturbed, 
she  hurried  the  bewildered  Silvie  to  the 
small  tent  where  tickets  were  sold,  and 
bought  two  for  the  exhibition-tent.  Once 
inside,  she  breathed  more  freely,  recovering 
her  accustomed  calm  poise.  The  Bentons 
were  evidently  more  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  people  and  peddlers  outside  on  the 
grounds  than  in  examining  the  legitimate 
exhibits. 

Marianna  took  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  prize  potatoes,  squashes,  and  vegetables 
of  all  sorts;  while  Silvie's  fancy  was  cap- 
tured by  a  large  naphtha  launch,  the  ex- 
hibit of  a  local  firm.  Passing  from  the 
large  tent  to  a  smaller  one  which  opened 
from  it,  they  looked  at  the  poultry,  angora 
cats,  and  rabbits,  and  Silver  fed  the  squir- 
rels with  peanuts. 
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"There  are  n't  half  as  many  exhibits  as 
last  year.  I  wish  I  had  n't  come,"  thought 
Marianna.  Even  the  fancy-work,  much  of 
it  well  done,  failed  to  interest  her. 

"What  a  lot  of  work  just  to  be  worn 
out,"  she  thought,  as  she  stood  in  front  of 
the  home-made  rugs.  These  latter  were 
hung  over  a  line  against  the  wall  and  next 
the  patchwork  bed-spreads,  all  forming  a 
background  in  front  of  which  stood  the  ta- 
bles burdened  with  embroideries,  crocheted 
laces,  shellwork,  and  the  various  products 
of  the  fingers  of  industrious  New  England 
women.  One  rug,  made  after  the  same 
method  as  most  of  its  fellows  —  the  rags, 
cut  in  thin  strips,  having  been  drawn 
through  the  meshes  of  coarse  canvas  —  far 
surpassed  them  all  in  originality  of  design. 
On  a  black  background  were  large  conven- 
tional figures  in  vivid  greens  and  reds.  It 
looked  more  like  an  oriental  rug  than  the 
product  of  New  England.  Marianna  liked 
to  do  fancy-work  and  had  often  braided 
the  rags  which  were  fashioned  into  the 
"mats"  in  common  use  at  home;  but  to- 
day, standing  dispirited  before  it,  though 
admiring  the  brilliancy  of  this  master- 
piece, she  could  only  think  of  the  toil  it 
represented,  and  sighed  as  she  moved  on 
to  examine  the  preserves,  jellies,  and  home- 
made breads,  pies,  and  cakes. 

She  looked  about  for  Silvie,  found  him 
near  the  florist's  exhibit,  and  after  buying 
some  rare  lily  bulbs,  she  was  forced  to 
follow  him  out  again  into  the  sunlight.  In 
spite  of  the  neatly  packed  luncheon  which 
she  was  carrying  in  a  basket,  and  which, 
early  that  morning,  she  had  looked  forward 
to  eating  somewhere  in  the  open  air,  she 
now  had  half  a  mind  to  go  home,  leaving 
it  with  Silvie,  to  be  consumed  by  him  and 
some  chance  friend. 

"Fairs  are  not  as  nice  as  they  used  to 
be,"  she  thought. 

On  a  slightly  elevated  band-stand  the 
Quohonk  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  was  play- 
ing patriotic  airs.  The  men  wore  a  very 
brilliant  uniform  consisting  of  white  duck 
trousers,  scarlet  coats  braided  with  gold, 
and  red  caps,  on  the  fronts  of  which  were 
the  letters,  "Q.  D.  C."  fashioned  in  gold, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  golden 
leaves.  The  vibration  of  the  drums  was 
unpleasant  to  Marianna,  although  Silvie, 
delighted  with  the  noise,  sprang  and  jumped 
through  the  crowd  and  narrowly  escaped 


being  run  over  by  a  wagon  driven  reck- 
lessly across  the  grounds. 

The  man  of  the  whips  was  selling  other 
things  now.  He  quickly  disposed  of  a  lot 
of  men's  coarse  handkerchiefs,  selling  them 
in  lots  of  half  a  dozen  each. 

"Here  is  a  fine  convex,  concave,  hollow- 
ground  razor — don't  touch  the  blade," 
said  he,  in  warning,  as  he  passed  the  arti- 
cle to  one  of  his  audience  for  closer  exam- 
ination. With  a  preliminary  flourish  he 
opened  out  another  one,  and,  pointing  with 
it,  singled  out  from  the  crowd  a  small, 
weazened  specimen  of  faded  manhood. 

"Hello,  Abe  Story!  What  are  you  doing 
in  these  parts  ?  Doing  every  one  you  can, 
I  '11  be  bound."  His  sally,  accompanied 
by  a  distorting  wink,  was  received  with 
appreciative  guffaws,  and,  having  sold  the 
razors,  and  seeing  the  crowd  in  such  good 
humor,  he  now  took  them  into  his  confi- 
dence. 

"Now  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  '11  do."  He 
had  been  shouting,  but  his  voice  suddenly 
assumed  a  low,  conversational  tone.  "I  '11 
tell  you  what  I  '11  do,"  he  repeated.  "Do 
you  see  this  fine  leather  pocket-book?" 
holding  up  a  cheap  imitation.  "I  '11  tell 
you  what  I  '11  do.  I  '11  dive  right  here," 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  and  reach- 
ing into  a  box  at  the  side  of  the  cart,  "and 
I  '11  put  four  good  lead-pencils  with  the 
book.  Examine  the  lot  and  I  '11  tell  you 
what  I  '11  do.  Here,  you  see,  is  a  place  for 
your  money,  and  here  's  a  place  for  the 
money  you  have  n't  got.  You  could  not 
buy  the  lot  in  any  stationer's  for  less  than 
fifty  cents.  Shall  I  sell  them  for  twenty- 
five  cents?  Shall  I  sell  them  for  twenty- 
four  cents  ?  Shall  I  sell  them  for  nineteen 
cents,  or  fourteen  and  a  half  cents?"  He 
was  exciting  himself  into  a  fury,  punctuated 
by  stamps  and  shrieks  to  mark  his  ques- 
tions. "No!  Whoever  will  hand  me  ap 
ten  cents  gets  the  lot.  Who  wants  them 
for  ten  cents  ?  Young  America,  here  's 
your  chance.  Thank  you,"  leaning  affably 
forward  as  he  made  an  exchange  in  his 
own  favor. 

Silver  looked  longingly  at  the  table  of 
toy  whips.  Should  he  buy  one?  The 
one  he  wanted  would  cost  at  least  fifteen 
cents,  and  that  was  just  the  sum  remain- 
ing in  his  pocket.  In  the  candy-booth  were 
some  red  and  white  peppermint  lozenges 
stamped  with  mottoes.     These  also  were 
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very  tempting.  He  decided  to  wait  a  little 
longer  before  parting  with  the  last  of  his 
"clam  money,"  which  had  been  slipping 
through  his  fingers  very  fast.  His  dark 
blue  sweater  was  decorated  with  two  gor- 
geous devices  which  he  had  bought.  One 
was  a  likeness  of  Roosevelt  on  a  large  gilt 
disc;  the  other,  a  small  pair  of  tongs  hold- 
ing a  tiny  imitation  block  of  ice,  the  tongs 
suspended  from  a  bar  on  which  was  printed 
the  legend,  "Don't  you  wish  you  were  the 


ice-man 


?» 


As  he  stood  before  the  table  of  whips  he 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Prior.  The 
young  student  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  small  boys  of  Southcreek.  He  had  or- 
ganized baseball  teams  and  had  stimulated 
them  to  many  athletic  contests;  and  had 
once  taken  Silver,  with  four  others  near 
his  age,  to  camp  for  a  week  on  the  long 
point  which  stretched  from  the  south  of 
Southcreek  beach  far  out  into  the  Sound.  So 
far  to-day  Silver  had  not  had  a  chance  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Prior,  but  now,  catching  sight 
of  him  standing  only  a  few  rods  away,  and 
for  the  moment  quite  alone,  he  darted 
towards  him  through  the  crowd.  He  ducked, 
and,  passing  safely  under  a  horse's  head, 
skirted  the  back  of  an  intervening  buggy, 
and  stood  with  his  toes  turned  in,  gleefully 
hopping  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the 
other,  right  in  front  of  the  young  man. 

Marianna  hardly  had  time  to  miss  him 
from  her  side  before,  to  her  dismay,  she 
saw  him  talking  familiarly  with  Mr.  Prior, 
who  was  holding  the  boy  by  one  shoulder. 
Should  she  run  away  —  could  she  elude 
them  if  she  tried?  She  was  tall,  and  Mr. 
Prior,  head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd, 
could  trace  her  anywhere.  The  thought 
had  scarcely  time  to  pass  through  her  mind 
ere  he  stood  by  her  side.  He  held  his  hat 
in  his  left  hand,  his  right  stretched  out  in 
greeting. 

"Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
Miss  Bill?"  he  said. 

Something  in  his  face,  the  expression  of 
his  eyes,  made  her  forget  the  long  year  that 
had  passed  since  last  she  spoke  with  him. 

r  To  be 


The  scandal  of  Annabel's  death,  his  re- 
missness in  never  coming  to  see  her  after 
that  sad  event,  the  village  gossip  concern- 
ing his  attentions  to  Miss  Benton,  Flo- 
rilla's  story  of  the  flowers  for  Annabel's 
grave,  her  own  self-torture  over  her  feel- 
ings for  him, —  all,  all  were  forgotten.  The 
long  year  now  passed  was  as  if  it  were  not. 
It  seemed  but  yesterday  that  she  had 
walked  through  Southcreek  by-roads  with 
him,  listening  to  his  low-pitched  voice, 
thrilled  by  his  presence  near  her,  happy 
and  buoyant  of  spirit  with  an  unexplained 
exaltation. 

"  Silvie  has  asked  me  to  share  your  lunch- 
eon," he  said.  He  held  up  a  paper  bag. 
"We  '11  'divvy  up  square,'  as  the  boys 
say." 

A  new  spirit  seemed  to  take  possession 
of  Marianna.  Why  not,  after  all?  Through 
the  crowd  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Louise 
Benton.  The  latter  was  using  her  lorgnette, 
and  the  glance  she  gave  Marianna  became 
an  impertinent  stare. 

"Where  shall  we  have  our  spread?"  the 
deep-toned  masculine  voice  was  asking.  "I 
must  lay  in  a  supply  of  peanuts  and  pop- 
corn, if  only  to  show  to  Silvie  my  appreci- 
ation of  his  invitation." 

Marianna,  conscious  still  of  Miss  Ben- 
ton's notice,  laughed  softly.  She  gave  her 
head  a  bewitching  side  toss  and  looked  up 
into  his  face. 

"We  were  thinking  of  going  across  to 
the  cemetery,"  she  said.  "Do  you  think 
you  would  relish  a  repast  among  the  shades 
of  the  departed?" 

"The  shades  of  the  departed  won't 
trouble  me  much  if  my  companions  of  the 
flesh  are  good  to  me."  His  tongue  uttered 
the  commonplace  remark,  but  his  eyes 
were  saying,  "With  you,  anywhere  with 
you." 

And  as  they  started  away  from  the  fair 
grounds,  her  heart,  throbbing  beneath  the 
violet  folds  of  her  new  silk  blouse,  took  up 
the  refrain  of  his  unspoken  words.  "With 
you,"  it  beat,  "with  you,  anywhere  with 
you!" 
continued  ] 
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UNT  Esther  rose  to  her  feet, 
pushed  back  her  faded  sunbon- 
net,  and  peered  anxiously 
down  the  road  that  led  to 
the  village. 
'  Seems  's  if  Hitty  'd  ought  to  be  a-com- 
in',"  she  said  to  herself. 

Aunt  Mehitabel  was  nowhere  in  sight, 
and  Aunt  Esther  returned  to  her  daffodil- 
bed.  It  was  just  the  morning  to  work  in 
the  daffodils,  warm  and  golden,  with  a 
cool,  sweet  wind  blowing  down  from  the 
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shinin'  after  rain,'  "  murmured  Aunt  Es- 
ther, as  she  picked  up  her  trowel.  "  Esther's 
head  is  as  full  of  scripture  texts  as  her  spice- 
cake  is  of  raisins,"  Brother  James  often 
said. 

Steeped  in  sunshine,  Aunt  Esther's  little 
garden  gave  out  warm,  earthy  odors.  Al- 
ready, in  opening  daffodils  and  budding 
tulips,  streaks  of  bright  color  showed 
against  the  brown  of  the  soil.  Over  in  the 
shade  of  the  lilacs  was  a  wealth  of  gold  and 
purple,  where  the  pansies  grew.  And  every- 
where there  were  lilacs.  Bushes  grew  all 
along  one  side  of  the  garden  and  extended 
back  of  the  house.  Two  long  rows,  one  on 
either  side,  shaded  the  walk  which  led 
through  the  yard  to  the  road.  They  were 
now  in  the  full  glory  of  blossom,  and  the 
air  was  heavy  with  their  homely,  whole- 
some fragrance. 

Aunt  Esther  sniffed  appreciatively. 
"Seems  's  if  most  everything  that 's  ever 
happened  to  Hitty  an'  me  has  happened  in 
lilac-time,"  she  thought.  "Sad  things  and 
glad  things,  too;  though  sometimes,  now- 
adays, I  can't  hardly  tell  which  was  sad 
and  which  was  glad.  'T  was  a  day  like 
this  forty  years  ago,  come  the  first  of  May, 
that  mother  died  and  left  Hitty  an'  me  to 
bring  up  the  baby.  My,  what  a  difference 
that  baby  made,  though!  Does  seem  now 
as  if  I  had  n't  really  lived  till  I  held  him  in 
my  arms.  And  just  to  think  of  that  mite 
of  a  baby  bein'  Brother  James!"  Aunt  Es- 
ther  smiled  a  Little  wistfully.  "What  Hitty 
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an'  me  would  ever  'a'  done  all  these  years- 
without  Brother  James  to  advise  and  coun- 
sel us,  I'm  sure  I  d'  know." 

Aunt  Esther  rose  again  to  her  feet  and 
looked  down  the  quiet  road.  There  was 
no  one  in  sight.  "Somethin's  kept  Hitty 
to  the  village,"  she  said.  Then,  as  her 
fingers  loosened  the  earth  around  the  tulips, 
her  thoughts  went  back  again  into  the  far- 
away time  which  the  scent  of  the  lilacs 
brought  so  vividly  before  her. 

"'A  little  child  shall  lead  'em,'  it  says 
somewheres  in  scripture,"  she  thought,  rev- 
erently. "An'  someway  seems  's  if  ever 
since  he  was  big  enough  to  talk  Brother 
James  has  always  done  the  leadin'.  He  was 
always  sensible  —  James  was  —  and  al- 
ways told  Hitty  an'  me  just  the  best  thing 
to  do.  When  sister  Tildy  up  and  married 
that  music-man,  what  did  James  say? 
'Keep  quiet,  girls,'— them  was  his  very 
words —  'an'  make  the  best  of  it.'  And 
we  did  — •  Hitty  an'  me  —  though  of  course 
folks  talked  a  lot.  Then,  next  year,  when 
Tildy  died  and  left  us  Jim  to  bring  up, 
'We  '11  manage  someway,'  said  Brother 
James.  And  we  managed.  Poor  James! 
That  was  n't  long  before  his  disappoint- 
ment." 

The  tulip-buds  became  a  blur  of  yellow 
before  Aunt  Esther's  eyes.  She  found  a 
clean  corner  of  her  apron  and  wiped  her 
eyes. 

"How  Molly  Brown,  or  any  girl  in  her 
senses,  could  'a'  loved  Seth  Wilson  more'n 
she  did  Brother  James  I  never  could  see." 
Aunt  Esther  gave  a  resentful  little  dig. 
"Mercy,"  she  exclaimed,  in  quick  contri- 
tion, "I  do  hope  I  didn't  hurt  that  fish- 
worm." 

The  sun  was  growing  warm.  Aunt  Es- 
ther moved  into  the  cool  shade  of  the  lilacs 
and  began  carefully  to  transplant  the  pansy 
plants. 

"  'T  was  lilac-time,  too,  when  Molly  and 
Seth  got  married,"  she  went  on.  "And 
that  was  when  Brother  James  went  to  New 
York  to  live.    'All  things  work  together  for 
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good/  the  good  Book  says,  and  Iain'tsayin' 
but  what  they  do.  But 't  was  pretty  middlin' 
hard  for  Hitty  an'  me  to  let  him  go.  And 
Molly  died  —  poor  girl!  Mebby  she  wa'  n't 
none  too  happy.  Folks  said  Seth  took  to 
drinkin'.  Anyway,  he  got  killed  buildin' 
on  a  bridge  over  to  Milford.  And  there  was 
little  Molly  —  and  she  was  left  to  Brother 
James.  I  d'  know,  now,  what  James  would 
do  without  Molly.  But  she's  been  a  hard 
child  to  bring  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord.  We  always  said  — 
Hitty  an'  me  —  that  she  'd  be  spoiled  havin' 
her  own  way  in  everything.  '  Can  you  spoil 
a  May  breeze  lettin'  it  blow  the  way  it  wants 
to?'  Brother  James  said.  Mebby  he  was 
right.  Molly's  turned  out  a  sweet  girl,  and 
a  good  one.   We  can't  all  be  capable." 

Aunt  Esther  picked  a  small  pink  garden 
daisy  that  had  ventured  to  bloom  among 
the  pansies.  Someway,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  little,  light-hearted  Molly,  with  her 
fragile  pink-and-white  prettiness  was  like 
the  daisy.  "Only  sweeter,  of  course,"  she 
said,  "a  good  deal  sweeter."  Aunt  Esther 
threw  the  daisy  out  into  the  heap  of  weeds 
in  the  path.  Then  she  reached  out  and 
carefully  picked  it  up.  "I'm  dretful  fond 
of  Molly,"  she  said,  and  she  slipped  the 
daisy  into  her  apron  pocket. 

"'Twa'n't  more'n  a  year  after  Molly 
went  to  James's  house  to  live,"  resumed 
Aunt  Esther,  "before  something  had  to  be 
done  about  Tildy's  boy.  Jim  was  the  dear- 
est boy  —  next  to  Brother  James,  of  course. 
Such  eyes  as  he  had  —  has  yet,  for  matter 
0'  that!  And  such  coaxin'  ways!"  Aunt 
Esther  laughed  aloud.  "  I  remember  as 
well  as  if  't  was  yesterday  the  time  we  left 
him  to  milk  the  cows  and  found  him,  when 
we  came  home  long  after  dark,  out  in  the 
barn  with  the  lantern,  makin'  an  organ 
out  of  a  cigar-box  and  some  lead-pencils. 
And  there  was  that  time  we  sent  him  to  ask 
after  Brother  Rice,  who  was  sick,  and  he 
did  n't  come  back  all  the  afternoon,  and 
finally  we  found  him  in  the  'Piscopal 
Church  playin'  away  on  their  new  organ. 
Jim  did  n't  know  he'd  done  anything  wrong 
either.  He  always  meant  to  be  a  good  boy 
—  Jim  did.  But  someway  he  just  could  n't 
get  music  out  of  his  head  long  enough  to  get 
anything  else  in.  James  said,  when  we 
went  to  him  for  advice,  '  It  might  be  some- 
thing a  great  deal  worse,  girls.  When  you 
tried  to  make  Jim  into  a  farmer  you  forgot 


to  take  his  father  into  account' — James 
does  say  queer  things  sometimes.  So  then 
he  tried  his  hand  at  it.  He  took  Jim  right 
away  to  New  York  and  gave  him  all  the 
music  he  wanted  —  even  sent  him  into  fur- 
rin  parts  for  a  couple  of  years.  We  thought 
—  Hitty  and  me  —  that  the  boy  would  get 
sick  to  death  of  music.  But,  mercy,  he's 
all  music.  And  it's  just  wonderful  the  way 
he's  gettin'  on.  He's  been  gone  from  the 
farm  now  nigh  on  to  eight  years.  I  declare 
for  't  how  time  does  fly.  'A  thousand 
years  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,' 
as  the  Psalmist  says  — " 

"Be  you  talkin'  to  yourself,  Esther?"  a 
strong,  reliant  voice  broke  in  upon  Aunt 
Esther's  musings. 

"  Mebby  so,  Hitty  —  sometimes  I  guess 
I  do  speak  right  out,  I  get  so  busy  thinkin'. 
How  late  you  be!" 

Aunt  Mehitabel  sank  limply  upon  the 
top  step  of  the  porch.  The  purple  and 
white  lilacs  nodding  overhead  showed 
something  the  same  resemblances,  the  same 
differences,  as  did  the  twin  sisters.  About 
Aunt  Esther  was  a  delicacy  of  form  and 
coloring  wholly  lacking  in  her  larger, 
stronger  sister.  Born  and  bred  in  the 
strictest  of  Methodism,  this  form  of  relig- 
ion was  as  vital  a  part  of  each  as  is  the  scent 
of  a  lilac.  In  Aunt  Mehitabel,  it  had  be- 
come a  matter  of  works,  strong  and  stren- 
uous. In  Aunt  Esther,  no  less  real,  it  was 
of  the  gentle,  sensitive,  retiring-by-itself-to- 
pray-and-meditate  sort.  Brother  James 
said,  "When  I'm  sick  I  want  both  girls  in 
the  room.  Hitty  can  make  the  mustard 
pastes,  but  it  takes  Esther  to  do  the  pray- 
ing. I  want  to  feel  Hitty's  hands.  But  I 
want  to  see  Esther's  face." 

Aunt  Mehitabel  pulled  off  her  sunbon- 
net  and  began  to  fan  herself  vigorously. 
"I  fell  in  with  Sister  Sary,"  she  said.  "And 
you  know  Sary.  She'd  talk  an  arm  off  a 
blacksmith.  I  did  think  I  never  should  get 
away.  Here's  the  letter.  I  declare  for 't 
I'm  beat  out.  I  ain't  got  breath  enough 
left  to  read  it." 

"You'd  better  sit  still  a  spell,  Hitty," 
said  Aunt  Esther,  taking  the  letter.  "You're 
all  het  up.    Your  face  is  as  red  as  a  piny." 

Carefully,  Aunt  Esther  cut  off  one  end 
of  the  envelope  with  her  garden  shears. 
Never  in  all  her  life  had  Aunt  Esther  torn 
open  a  letter.  She  did  n't  like  to  see  Molly 
do  it. 
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•'I  d'  know  as  I  can  make  it  out  without 
mv  glasses/'  she  said,  "Jim  does  write 
something  dretful  to  read." 

'•Dear  Aunties,"  she  read,  pausing  now 
and  then  for  anxious  scrutiny,  "at  last  I 
have  the  position — -the  very  one  I've 
wanted  and  worked  for  all  these  years.  It's 
almost  too  good  to  be  true,  isn't  it?  And 
it  never  would  have  happened  to  me  if  I 
had  n't  been  Uncle  James's  nephew.  Any- 
wav,  now  that  I'm  duly  installed  as  organ- 
ist of  one  of  the  first  churches  in  the  city, 
will  you  forgive  me  for  not  being  able  to 
milk  those  cows? 

"But  this  isn't  the  best  news  —  that  is 
coming.  I'm  going  to  be  married.  No 
one  knows  about  this  yet  but  Uncle  James 
—  and  Molly,  of  course.  She  is  the  sweet- 
est girl.  And  we  want  you  to  come  down 
at  once  —  she  and  I.  Yes,  you  must.  Jake 
and  Elviry  can  run  the  farm,  and  you  come. 
We  need  you.  Uncle  James  says  so,  too. 
Write  when,  and  let  it  be  soon. 

Yours, 

Jim." 

"There's  a  word  or  two  I  couldn't  just 
make  out,"  said  Aunt  Esther,  carefully  re- 
folding the  letter.  "But  I  guess  I  got  the 
sense  of  it." 

"  Humph! "  said  Aunt  Mehitabel,  "  strikes 
me  there  ain't  much  sense  to  get,  Esther. 
I  always  knew  he  would,  though." 

"Would?"  echoed  Aunt  Esther. 

•Would  marry  Molly.  Didn't  you, 
Esther?" 

"I  sort  o'  thought  mebby  he  would 
sometime,"  said  Aunt  Esther,  slowly.  "I 
suppose  it's  sort  o'  natural,  ain't  it,  Hitty?" 

'■  Mebby  't  is,  and  then  again,  mebby 
'tisn't,"  said  Aunt  Mehitabel.  "You 
need  n't  say  anything,  Esther.  I  know  by 
your  face  just  how  you  feel.  But  it's  my 
way  to  speak  out.  I  think  just  as  much  of 
Molly  as  you  do.  But  she  ain't  the  sort  o' 
wife  our  Jim  needs  to  bring  out  the  best 
that's  in  him,  and  you  know  it.  She  's  in- 
capable and  clingin'  and  childish,  and  she 
always  will  be.  She  needs  some  one  with 
plenty  of  means,  who'll  always  take  care  of 
her.  And  Jim'-,  got  his  own  way  to  make, 
and  he's  goin5  to  need  ;ill  the  help  he  can 
get  to  make  it." 

Aunt.  Esther's  fingers  closed  gently  over 
the  little  daisy  in  her  pocket.  "Brother 
James     worships    'em    both,"    she    said, 


quietly.  "I  could  see,  when  they  was  here 
last,  that  he'd  just  set  his  heart  on  their 
gettin'  married." 

"Any  one  with  half  an  eye  could  'a' 
seen  that  all  along,"  said  Aunt  Mehitabel, 
tartly.  But  her  face  softened  as  she  added, 
"Well,  probably  James  knows  best." 

Aunt  Esther  brightened.  "Yes,  Hitty, 
I  guess  he  does,"  she  said. 

Suddenly,  Aunt  Mehitable  sprang  to  her 
feet,  listening  intently.  "Esther  King," 
she  exclaimed,  "do  you  hear  them  whistles? 
It's  noon,  and  the  potatoes  ain't  even 
on!" 

"Well,  Hitty?"  Brother  James  smiled 
across  the  breakfast-table  at  his  sister. 
"Your  forehead  reminds  me  of  Sunday 
mornings  long  ago  when  I  wanted  to  go 
fishin'  and  your  heart  warred  with  your 
conscience.  What  's  the  trouble*?  Out 
with  it." 

Aunt  Mehitabel  looked  up.  Brother 
James's  face  was  still  as  fresh  in  its  coloring 
as  his  heart  was  strong  in  its  hope  and  hap- 
piness. Aunt  Mehitabel  was  suddenly 
struck  by  its  fine,  unconquerable  spirit,  its 
ever-enduring  youth.  Her  grim  face  re- 
laxed. "I  declare  for  't,  James,"  she  said, 
"you  don't  grow  old  a  mite." 

"Can't,  out  of  compliment  to  Molly," 
he  said,  glancing  at  the  flower-like  face  of 
the  girl  opposite  him.  Molly  blushed  de- 
lightfully. And  Brother  James  went  on. 
"But  that  is  n't  the  cause  of  your  troubled 
brow,  Hitty." 

It  was  Aunt  Esther  who  answered, 
"We're  both  a  little  mite  worried,"  she 
said.  "You  see,  Jim  wants  we  should  go 
and  hear  him  play  this  morning.  And 
we've  just  found  out  that  he  plays  at  —  an 
Episcopal  Church." 

"Well?"  questioned  Brother  James. 
Molly  turned  her  startled,  starlike  eyes  up- 
on Aunt  Esther's  flushed  little  face. 

Molly's  eyes  always  gave  the  idea  of  be- 
ing startled.  "It's  really  quite  easy  to  get 
there,"  she  said,  in  a  clear,  high  voice 
which  matched  her  eyes.  "I  can't  go  to- 
day —  I  'm  so  sorry!  And  Jim  has  gone  — 
he  goes  early  to  practise,  you  know.  Uncle 
almost  never  goes.  But  he'll  put  you  on 
a  car,  and  you  won't  have  a  bit  of  trouble." 

"It  ain't  the  gettin'  there,"  said  Aunt 
Mehitabel  grimly.  "Esther  an'  me  have 
got   tongues   in   our  heads,   and   we   ain't 
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afraid  to  use  'em,  so  I  guess  we  could  get 
there.    But  we  are  Methodists." 

"Mehitabel  an'  me,"  interrupted  Aunt 
Esther,  nervously,  "don't  countenance 
goin'  away  from  one's  own  church.  We 
ain't  never  been  in  an  Episcopal  Church 
except  that  once  when  Jim  ran  away  and 
played  on  the  organ.  We  can't  bear  to 
hurt  Jim's  feelin's  —  and  he  seems  dretful 
set  on  our  goin'.  But  it  don't  seem  quite 
consistent  someway." 

"I,  for  one,"  continued  Aunt  Mehitabel, 
"don't  approve  of  the  Episcopal  doctrine 
in  regard  to  — " 

"You  aren't  going  for  the  doctrines, 
Auntie,"  said  Molly,  gently.  "You're  go- 
ing just  to  hear  Jim  play.  Think  how 
disappointed  he'll  be  if  you  aren't  there. 
He's  talked  about  it  for  so  long.  Oh,  you 
must  go  just  this  once  —  indeed  you 
must."  - 

Aunt  Esther  looked  distressed.  "What 
do  you  think,  James?"  she  said,  timidly. 
"Don't  you  think  —  that  is,  do  you  think 
—  on  Jim's  account  — " 

"Yes,  James,"  said  Aunt  Mehitabel, 
"you  tell  us  —  you  know  best." 

Brother  James  stirred  his  coffee  leisurely. 
"Go  hear  Jim  play,"  he  said.  "The  boy's 
heart  is  quite  set  on  it.  You've  been  Meth- 
odists for  sixty  years,  girls,  and  if  your 
Methodism  can't  stand  one  Sunday  at  an 
Episcopal  Church  there's  something  the 
matter  with  it,  that's  all.  Now  go  and  get 
ready,  and  I  '11  put  you  on  the  car  — " 

"James,"  said  Aunt  Esther,  flushing, 
"we'd  just  as  soon  walk  —  Hitty  and  me." 

"Walk?"  gasped  Molly.  "Why,  it's 
miles,  Auntie." 

"Esther  and  me,"  said  Aunt  Mehitabel, 
"ain't  ever  just  approved  of  cars  bein'  run 
on  the  Sabbath  day." 

"'No  manner  of  work,'  the  Bible  says," 
said  Aunt  Esther.  "Runnin'  cars  must  be 
middlin'  hard  work,  Molly." 

"The  cars  will  run  whether  you  go  on 
them  or  not,"  said  Brother  James.  "Any- 
way, if  you  hear  Jim  play  to-day  you'll 
need  to  patronize  them." 

Aunt  Esther  looked  appealingly  at  Aunt 
Mehitabel.    "Mebby,"  she  began  — 

But  Aunt  Mehitabel  interrupted  her. 
"James  knows  best  about  such  things," 
she  said.  "We'll  go,  Esther." 

At  the  corner,  James  put  his  sisters 
on  a  car.    All  the  wav  from  the  house  he 


had  given  them  careful  directions.  "Take 
a  west-bound  car  at  59th  Street,"  he  said 
again;  "that  will  take  you  past  the  church." 

Aunt  Mehitabel  sank  into  a  seat.  Her 
unwilling  Methodistic  hands  clutched  the 
Prayer-book  Molly  had  forced  into  them. 
Aunt  Esther  dropped  down  beside  her. 
Anxiety  was  written  in  every  line  of  her 
face. 

In  the  general  exodus  at  59th  Street, 
Aunt  Mehitabel  followed  the  crowd.  Aunt 
Esther  followed  Aunt  Mehitabel.  "How'd 
you  know  which  car  'twas?"  she  asked, 
in  undisguised  admiration.  "I  couldn't 
'a'  told  one  of  'em  from  another." 

"I've  been  on  cars  before,"  said  Aunt 
Mehitabel.  Her  nervousness,  less  apparent 
than  Aunt  Esther's,  made  her  irritable. 
"Besides,  where  would  all  these  people  be 
goin'  in  their  best  clothes  it  't  was  n't  to 
church,  I'd  like  to  know?  Now,  you  keep 
your  eyes  open,"  she  went  on.  "It's  the 
first  big  brick  church  on  the  left,  James 
said." 

"  'The  goats  on  the  left,'"  murmured 
Aunt  Esther. 

"Ain't  you  ashamed,  Esther  King,"  said. 
Aunt  Mehitabel,  sharply,  "callin'  our  dead 
sister's  child  a  goat?" 

Aunt  Esther's  sensitive  face  flushed.  "I 
did  n't,"  she  said;  "I  did  n't  mean  Jim  — 
I  didn't  mean  any  one  particular,  Hitty." 

"It  sounded  so,"  said  Aunt  Mehitabel. 
"But  I  d'know,  Esther,  but  what  I'd  about 
as  soon  be  called  a  goat  as  a  sheep  after  all. 
I  always  did  hate  sheep."  At  that  minute 
Aunt  Mehitabel's  keen  old  eyes  caught  a 
glimpse,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  street, 
of  a  high  brick  church  surmounted  by  a 
gold  cross.  She  clutched  at  the  passing 
conductor. 

"Is  that  an  Episcopal  Church?"  she 
demanded. 

The  conductor  nodded  and  reached  for 
the  rope.    "Stop  the  car,  lady?"  he  asked. 

"Is  it  where  James  King  Maxon  plays 
on  the  organ?" 

"  Could  n't  say,  lady. ' '  The  man  grinned. 
"Let  you  off?" 

"James  said  the  left  side,"  said  Aunt 
Mehitabel. 

"Only  'Piscopal  Church  hereabouts," 
said  the  man,  as  the  car  came  to  a  stand- 
still on  the  corner  above  the  church. 

"  'T  is  n't  like  James  to  make  a  mistake," 
said   Aunt    Esther,    as    she  sprang    spryly 
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down.      Aunt    Mehitabel    followed    more 
slowly. 

"  Tames  did  n't  make  a  mistake,"  she 
said*  "•  If  any  one  made  a  mistake,  that  man 
did.  He  didn't  even  know  that  Jim  played 
there/' 

'•It's  on  our  left  hand  now,  Hitty," 
said  Aunt  Esther,  as  they  hurried  back  to 
the  church,  "so  I  guess  it's  all  right.  My, 
what  a  big  church!" 

Inside  the  vestibule  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  new,  strange  world.  Their  feet 
sank  into  a  carpet  of  rich  gold-brown  vel- 
vet. Subdued  colors  —  amber  and  ame- 
thyst,  crimson  and  blue  —  fell  about  them. 
Music,  solemn  and  far  awray,  stole  across 
the  silence.  Aunt  Esther  caught  her  breath. 
Someway,  she  thought  of  the  winds  in  the 
woods  at  sunset. 

Costly  silks  rustled  past.  Heavy  per- 
fumes hung  upon  the  air.  Of  the  two 
country-looking  old  ladies  none  of  the 
richly  dressed  worshippers  took  the  slight- 
est notice.  At  last,  a  young  man  with  a 
prematurely  old  face  moved  slowly  toward 
them.  He  bowed  courteously  and  mur- 
mured something  in  a  monotone. 

"No,"  said  Aunt  Mehitabel,  sharply. 
The  man  bowed  his  head  and  went  slowly 
and  solemnly  away. 

''What  'd  he  say?"  said  Aunt  Esther. 
"I  don't  know,"  said  Aunt  Mehitabel. 
"I  can't  understand  such  gibberish.  And  I 
don't  want  to.  What  would  Brother  Palmer 
say  to  see  you  an'  me  conversin'  with  a 
strange  man  in  the  church  entry?  We'll 
just  wait  till  the  crowd  gets  in  and  then 
we'll  go  in  and  take  a  seat  somewheres 
back." 

Aunt  Esther  nodded  approvingly.  Hitty 
always  knew  what  to  do.  To  herself,  she 
said  something  about  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing;  then  she  instantly  reproached 
herself  for  even  thinking  such  an  unchar- 
itable thing. 

The  music  died  away.  From  the  far- 
off  chancel  came  the  sound  of  the  minis- 
ter'"- voice  intoning  solemnly.  Then,  with 
one  accord,  the  great  congregation  sank  to 
the  floor.  A  strange  awe,  a  wonderful  ela- 
tion, filled  Aunt  Esther.  Out  there  in  the 
vestibule,  she  would  have  knelt,  too,  had 
not  Aunt  Mehitabel  caught  her  quickly 
by  the  arm.  "  What  are  you  doin',  Esther?" 
she  said.  "Folk  Ml  think  you're  plumb 
crazy. " 


"It's  so  beautiful,  Hitty,"  murmured 
Aunt  Esther,  apologetically. 

Just  then  the  outer  door  opened.  A  broad 
shaft  of  sunlight  came  in,  and  with  it  — a 
part,  it  seemed,  of  the  soft  daffodil  radi- 
ance —  was  a  girl.  She  was  tall  and  ex- 
tremely slender,  and  she  was  dressed  in 
white.  She  came  hurriedly  forward,  the 
door  closing  noiselessly  behind  her.  Some- 
way, it  did  not  seem  to  shut  out  the  sunshine; 
that  lingered  with  the  girl.  Straight  to  the 
wondering  old  ladies  she  came.  "Did  no 
one  offer  you  a  seat?"  she  asked. 

The  girl's  voice  was  deep  and  sweet. 
Aunt  Esther  closed  her  eyes.  She  saw  the 
sunshine  on  the  daffodils  in  the  old  garden 
at  home.  She  smelled  lilacs.  "  'As  the 
light  of  the  mornin',  '  "  she  murmured. 

Aunt  Mehitabel 's  voice  aroused  her. 
"Mebby  that  was  what  that  queer-talkin' 
man  meant,"  she  was  saying;  "but  we 
did  n't  want  to  go  in  with  him,  so  we  told 
him  so." 

"Anyway,  we  did  n't  care  a  mite  about 
goin'  in,"  Aunt  Esther  hastened  to  add. 
"We  can  hear  just  as  well  out  here." 

The  tall  girl  looked  down  into  the  gentle 
brown  eyes.  Her  own  eyes  were  brown, 
like  a  brook  where  the  sunshine  strikes 
it. 

"  Oh,  you  must  go  in,"  she  said.  Then 
she  smiled.  To  that  wonderful  smile  Aunt 
Esther  responded  instantly. 

"We've  come  all  the  way  from  Kings- 
bridge,  Lewis  County,  as  you  might  say," 
she  said,  "almost  a-purpose  to  hear  our 
nephew  play  on  the  organ." 

A  strange  brightness  came  to  the  girl's 
face.  "Are  you  James  Maxon's  aunts 
from  up  the  State?"  she  said,  "the  two 
dear  old  ladies  who  live  all  by  themselves, 
and  who  tried  to  make  him  a  farmer  ?  Oh, 
I  just  know  you  are."  She  held  out  both 
hands  impulsively. 

Both  old  faces  beamed  with  joy.  That 
this  girl  knew  their  Jim  to  them  was  not 
strange.  The  strange  thing  was  that  there 
were  people  who  did  not  know  him.  "Do 
you  know  Jim  real  well?"  asked  Aunt 
Mehitabel.  Aunt  Esther  held  out  her 
hand. 

"Indeed  I  do,"  said  the  girl,  "and  you, 
too.  Jim  —  Mr.  Maxon  —  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  he's  told  me  all  about 
you." 

"Is  that  Jim  playin'  on  the  organ  now?" 
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asked  Aunt  Esther,  in  an  awed  whisper, 
as  the  music  poured  out. 

"Mr.  Maxon  doesn't  play  here,"  said 
the  girl,  gently.  Then,  at  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  two  faces,  she  added,  "  Oh,  I 
am  so  sorry!  Who  could  have  sent  you 
here?  This  is  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes. 
Mr.  Maxon  plays  away  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city." 

"Can  we  get  there?"  cried  Aunt  Me- 
hitabel. 

"Oh,  not  now,"  said  the  girl.  "It's  a 
long  way  from  here.  But  you  must  go 
this  evening  or  next  Sunday.  Jim  —  Mr. 
Maxon  —  is  one  of  the  finest  organists  in 
all  New  York." 

She  said  this  with  a  pretty  pride  which 
went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  adoring 
old  ladies.  'And  now  that  you're  here," 
she  hurried  on,  "why  not  stay  and  hear  me 
sing?  You  see,  I'm  here  to-day  just  on 
trial.  I'm  to  sing  the  offertory.  I  go  to 
Mr.  Maxon's  church  myself.  And  it's 
through  him  that  I'm  to  have  this  trial. 
I'm  so  anxious  to  succeed!  But  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Agnes  is  very  critical.  And 
I  know  no  one  except  Dr.  West,  the  rector. 
You  see,  I'm  almost  as  much  a  stranger 
as  you  are.  Do  please  stay,  and  I'll  sing 
just  to  you." 

Aunt  Esther  lifted  faintly  wistful  eyes 
to  Aunt  Mehitabel's  face.  "Why  not, 
Hitty,"  she  said,  "as  long  as  we're  here?" 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  Brother  James 
would  say,"  she  said.  "It  don't  seem  quite 
consistent  — "  She  glanced  at  the  girl. 
"We'll  stay,"  she  said. 

During  the  offertory  Eleanor  sang.  The 
elaborate  solo  which  showed  the  range  of 
her  voice,  and  which  she  had  practised  es- 
pecially for  the  congregation  of  St.  Agnes, 
remained  unopened.  For  Eleanor,  the 
congregation  of  St.  Agnes  did  not  exist. 
For  Eleanor,  in  all  the  church,  there  were 
but  two  listeners  —  two  timid,  trusting  old 
ladies,  with  faces  that  shone,  with  hearts 
that  believed.    To  them,  Eleanor  sang: 

"Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  boscm  fly." 

The  voice  with  its  golden  depths  died 
away.  The  congregation  of  St.  Agnes 
found  itself  stirred,  thrilled,  lifted  out  of 
itself,  out  of  the  sordid  every-day  things 
of  life.  A  satisfied  rustle  testified  to  its 
unanimous    approval    of  the   new    soloist. 


In  one  of  the  back  seats  Aunt  Mehitabel 
sniffed.  Aunt  Esther  wept  unrestrainedly 
into  her  handkerchief.  "  'She  that  looketh 
forth  as  the  mornin,'"  she  murmured. 

Eleanor  went  with  them  to  59th  Street 
and  put  them  on  the  car.  At  the  last  min- 
ute she  said,  "Tell  Jim  —  Mr.  Maxon  — 
that  I  have  the  position  at  St.  Agnes,  thanks 
to  you.  To-morrow  I'm  coming  to  see 
you.    Good-by,  and  —  thank  you." 

The  two  old  ladies  sat  silently  for  some 
time.  Aunt  Mehitabel  held  the  Prayer- 
book  almost  tenderly.  Vaguely  she  felt 
that  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  love- 
liness of  Eleanor.  Aunt  Esther  was  lost 
in  thought.    At  last,  she  spoke  softly. 

"  Of  course  I  know  things  is  for  the  best, 
someway,"  she  said,  "but  if  it  could  'a' 
been  a  girl  like  Eleanor,  now  — " 

"What  you  talkin'  about.  Esther?"  said 
Aunt  Mehitabel,  sternly.  Aunt  Esther  had 
spoken  her  own  thought. 

"Molly's  a  good  girl,"  went  on  Aunt 
Esther,  "but,  as  you  said  the  mornin'  the 
letter  come,  someway  she  ain't  just  the 
best  wife  for  Jim." 

"If  they're  suited  I  d'  know  as  you  an' 
me's  got  any  call  to  worry,"  said  Aunt 
Mehitabel.  "James  seems  satisfied,  and  I 
guess  he  knows  best." 

"Yes,  Hitty,  of  course,"  said  Aunt  Es- 
ther. But  her  voice  was  wistful.  "She'd 
'a'  understood,"  she  thought,  as  the  car 
flew  along,  "Eleanor  would  —  just  how 
I  feel  about  things.  Mebby  she  could  'a' 
explained  some  things  that  always  puzzled 
me.  Seems  'most  as  if  all  my  life  I  'd  been 
a-needin'  her." 

Dinner  was  over.  Explanations  had  been 
made.  Something  about  his  sisters'  ad- 
ventures had  greatly  amused  Brother 
James.  He  had  cast  a  quick,  questioning 
look  at  Jim.  But  Jim  had  shaken  his  head. 
At  the  mention  of  Eleanor  his  fine,  proud 
face  had  flushed  sensitively.  Molly  had 
clapped  her  hands.  "It's  as  good  as  a 
story,"  she  had  said. 

In  the  dusk,  Jim  played  to  the  two  old 
ladies  the  plaintive  songs  they  loved  best. 
As  he  finished  "Annie  Laurie"  he  turned. 

"Did  you  like  her?"  he  asked. 

Aunt  Mehitabel  turned  an  astonished 
face  toward  her  nephew.  Aunt  Esther 
spoke  out  her  thought. 

"Eleanor?"  she  said. 
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11  Eleanor,"  said  Jim.  His  voice  caressed 
the  name. 

"She  was  'even  as  a  mornin'  without 
clouds,'  "  said  Aunt  Esther.  "I  loved 
her." 

"I'm  so  glad!"  Jim  sprang  to  his  feet. 
The  next  minute  he  had  an  arm  around 
each  of  the  old  ladies.  "I  wanted  you  to 
know  her.  I  knew  if  you  did  you  must  love 
her.  She  is  all  that  you  say,  Aunt  Esther, 
and  more  —  Oh,  more  than  any  one  can 
say!  Then  think  —  think  of  her  caring 
for  me." 

Jim's  voice  broke  with  feeling.  His  face 
was  boyish  and  yet  strong  with  a  new  man- 
liness. "Tell  me  you're  glad  it's  Eleanor," 
he  pleaded. 

"Eleanor?"  Two  voices  said  the  word. 
Two  faces,  surprised,  incredulous,  flushed 
with  wonder  and  a  growing  gladness,  turned 
toward  him. 

"But  Molly?"  faltered  Aunt  Esther. 
Lovely  as  the  dream  of  Eleanor  was,  she 
was  loyal  to  Molly.  "You  wrote  —  we 
thought  —  is  n't  it  Molly,  Jim?" 

It  was  Jim's  turn  to  look  puzzled.  "I 
wrote  that  I  wras  to  be  married,"  he  said; 
"but  I  didn't  say  it  was  Molly.  Molly? 
Why,  she's  my  sister.    Besides — " 

"What  does  Brother  James  say  to  this?" 
Aunt  Mehitabel's  voice  was  stern  and  un- 
compromising. "He  was  set  on  your 
marryin'  —  you  and  Molly." 

Just  then  the  door  opened.  Sweet  as  a 
pink  apple-bloom,  Molly  fluttered  in.  Be- 
hind her  was  Brother  James. 

"Molly,"  cried  Jim,  "help  me  to  con- 
vince these  two  dear  souls  that  we  —  you 
and  I  —  don't  want  to  marry  each  other." 

"Marry?"  screamed  Molly.  "O  Jim, 
how  funny!  Why,  it's  Eleanor,  Aunties. 
Did  n't  Jim  write?  I  don't  want  to  marry 
Jim  —  "  Molly  broke  off  suddenly,  her 
cheeks  crimson. 


Aunt  Mehitabel's  eyes  were  on  Brother 
James's  face.  Aunt  Esther's,  troubled  and 
perplexed,  turned  in  the  same  direction. 
Aunt  Mehitabel's  face  was  round  and 
rosy.  Aunt  Esther's  was  pinched  and  pale. 
But  under  the  stress  of  the  same  inward 
emotions  the  sisters  looked  suddenly! 
startingly  alike.  Aunt  Mehitabel  spoke 
first. 

"Do  you  approve,  James?"  she  asked. 

Brother  James's  eyes  twinkled.  "Of I 
what?"  he  asked. 

"Of  Jim  and  Eleanor?"  said  Aunt  Me- M 
hitabel,  sternly. 

"Indeed,    yes,"     said    Brother    James, 
heartily.     "There's  only  one  marriage  of l 
which  I  approve  more  fully  —  that's  myl 
own." 

"James!"  gasped  Aunt  Mehitabel. 

"Yes,"  said  Brother  James.  He  glanced! 
toward  Molly,  and  his  voice  grew  tender.! 
"  We  came  to  tell  you  —  Molly  and  I.  We| 
are  to  be  married." 

"Molly?"  exclaimed  the  two  startled 
old  sisters.  Then  Aunt  Esther  opened] 
her  arms.  "  Come  here,  child,"  she 
said. 

Molly  hid  her  burning  face  on  Aunt  Es-L 
ther's  arm.     One  hand  groped  for  Aunt 
Mehitabel's.      "Don't     be     angry,"     she 
pleaded.    "I  —  I  —  we  can't  seem  to  help 
it." 

Aunt  Esther  patted  Molly's  back  re-  f 
assuringly.  "  'Marryin'  and  givin'  ink 
marriage,'  "  she  murmured. 

Aunt  Mehitabel  reached  out  and  caught  I 
the  bit  of  a  hand  in  both  her  strong  ones.  I 
"It's  all  right,  Molly,"  she  said,  "andl 
we're  both  glad  —  Esther  and  me.  We've  I 
been  a  couple  o'  fools  not  to  see  before  howj 
the  land  lay."  She  glanced  across  at  herl 
brother's  proud,  happy  face,  and  her  se-| 
rious  old  eyes  twinkled.  "I  always  felt, "j 
she  said,  "James  knew  best." 
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A    NEW    ENGLAND   CRUSADE 


By   GEORGE   WALTER   CHAMBERLAIN 


ERE  and  there  down  the  ages, 
possessed  of  the  restless  spirit 
for  adventure  and  moved  by 
zealous  religious  enthusiasm, 
have  various  representatives 
of  the  Aryan  race  sought  to  turn  the  hands 
upon  the  dial-plate  of  time  backward  as 
they  have  ever  pointed  the  dominant  races 
of  the  world  westward.  To  such  enthu- 
siasts the  Orient,  especially  the  Holy  Land, 
rich  in  sacred  historical  associations  and  sup- 
posed to  be  literally  "  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,"  seemed  to  offer  the  greatest  induce- 
ment of  any  land  for  permanent  possession. 
More   than   nine 


centuries  ago  this 
pirit  impelled  Wal- 
ter  the  Penniless 
and  Peter  the  Her- 
mit to  attempt  to 
recover  Palestine 
from  Mohammedan 
power.  This  spirit  it 
was  that  moved  the 
Crusaders  of  West- 
rn  Europe,  from 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
to  St.  Louis  and  Ed- 
ward I.  However 
much  the  perspec- 
tive gives  one  to 
admire  in  the  lives 

of  those  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  all  to 
se'  possess  the  Holy  Land;  whatever  the  spirit 
')  which  impelled  children  to  the  number  of 
70,000  to  leave  home  and  native  land  on 
the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone, 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Weser,  in  the  delusive 
hope  of  finding  their  way  to  the  "  Promised 
Land,"  one  must  confess  that  those  dra- 
matic incidents  show  high  endeavor  and 
sad  disappointment. 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes 
its  way"  in  spite  of  fanatic  or  philosopher 
is  as  true  as  when  the  Irish  bishop  George 
Berkeley  first  penned  it. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  world-wide  move- 
ment   for    cooperation    in    the    nineteenth 
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and  twentieth  centuries  more  of  good  will 
and  of  blessing  has  been  diffused  by  the 
dominant  races  of  the  world  eastward  as 
well  as  westward  than  in  all  the  preceding 
centuries. 

In  teaching  the  world  religious  tolera- 
tion, that  men  of  many  races  are  fit  for 
political  freedom,  and  that  material  well- 
being  should  abound  everywhere,  our 
country,  the  United  States  of  America, — 
the  land  "where  caste  has  never  had  a 
footing  nor  left  a  trace," — has  taken  and 
is  taking  an  enviable  position  in  the  world. 
With  these  national  excellences  are 
found  strange  con- 
trasts: goodness  jos- 
tles against  wicked- 
ness; simple  faith, 
against  hollow  pre- 
tense; where  hon- 
esty abounds  knav- 
ery is  found;  skill 
finds  its  counterpart 
in  schemes;  and 
righteousness,  in  hy- 
pocrisy. 

Our  New  Eng- 
land crusades  are 
of  miniature  pro- 
portions compared 
with  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  yet 
the  story  of  two  attempts  to  colonize  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  various  incidents  con- 
nected with  these  schemes  are  of  interest. 
Pathetic  indeed  is  the  story  of  "the 
American  Agricultural  Mission,"  composed 
of  a  few  sons  and  daughters  of  Massachu- 
setts who  purposed  to  introduce  the  Bedouin 
of  Syria  to  American  ideals  and  American 
customs  and  habits.  Sailing  from  Boston 
on  July  24,  1852,  on  the  bark  L.  and  A. 
Hobart,  Phillip  Doddridge  Dickson,  of 
Groton,  and  his  young  wife  were  ambitious, 
through  examples  of  American  industry 
and  the  use  of  American  methods  of  farm- 
ing, to  become  independent  missionaries 
among  the  Mahometans  of  Syria.    Unac- 
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customed  to  the  climate  of  the  Orient,  Mr. 
Dickson  died  in  the  East,  Apr.  25,  1853. 
Left  alone  in  a  strange  land,  his  widow  de- 
cided to  return  to  her  friends  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  on  July  27  sailed  on  the  bark 
Benjamin  Adams  for  Boston.  Upon  ar- 
riving in  Boston,  on  October  21,  she  learned 
that  her  father-in-law,  Walter  Dickson, 
and  his  family,  having  sailed  from  Boston 
a  few  days  before  on  the  bark  John 
Winthrop,  had  passed  her  on  the  ocean, 
destined  for  the  land  she  had  just  left. 

Walter  Dickson  and  his  family  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  port  of  Jaffa  in  safety  in 
the  winter  of  1854.  Just  outside  of  the 
ancient  port  of  Syria  he  was  able  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  a  missionary-farmer  and 
during  the  next  few  years  to  found  a  small 
American  colony. 

To  this  land  of  caste,  but  rich  in  historic 
associations,  came  a  few  families  from  Ger- 
many who  joined  in  this  colonizing  scheme, 
giving  to  the  enterprise  a  German-American 
flavor.  This  was  somewhat  strengthened 
by  the  intermarriage  of  two  of  the  sons  of 
Germany  with  two  of  the  daughters  of 
America. 


Little  protection  was  then  afforded) 
womanhood  or  foreign  residents  in  thel 
land  of  the  Arab  and  the  Bedouin,  al- 
though recognized  the  world  over  for  nine-f 
teen  hundred  years  as  "the  Holy  Land." 
Slow  indeed  have  the  natives  of  Syria  been 
in  adopting  new  customs  and  modern f 
methods  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  The  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  carriage-road  from! 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  first  rail- ; 
road.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  pio-l 
neers  of  American  life  and  industry  in 
Palestine  were  martyrs  to  the  power  of  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

The  American  Mission  Colony,  however, 
attracted  considerable  attention  and  much! 
sympathy  from  the  United  States  on  ac-j 
count  of  the  terrible  outrages  committee] 
by  the  Arab  hordes  upon  it  from  185J 
to  1858,  when  the  colony  was  aban-| 
doned. 

Established  in  the  outskirts  of  Jaffa  and 
living  after  the  manner  of  peasants,  a  moll 
simple  and  economical  life,  the  Missior 
Colony  was  annoyed  by  petty  stealings 
and  bold-faced  robberies  until  the  frightfu 
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>utrages  and  massacre  of  the  eleventh  of 
January,  1858. 

In  1856  John  A.  Steinbeck,  of  the  Ger- 
man part  of  the  colony,  was  married  to 
Almira,  daughter  of  Walter  Dickson.  His 
brother  Frederic  W.  Steinbeck  wed  Mary 
E.  Dickson,  another  daughter  of  the  leader 
k   of  the  colony. 

Surrounded  by   treachery   and   lawless- 
™i|ness,  the  colonists  found  it  more  and  more 
(2i   difficult  each   year  to  protect  themselves. 
P  [n  October,  1857,  Frederic  W.  Steinbeck, 
with  his  family,  was  living  in  a  small  hut 
within  the  enclosure  of  his  father-in-law, 
Walter  Dickson,  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  house  of  the  latter.    Of  beautiful  com- 
plexion, with  light  hair  and  graceful  form, 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Steinbeck  had  been  rudely 
issailed  by  the  Arab  populace  from  time 
to  time.    As  her  husband  was  young,  fear- 
ess,  and  powerful,   she  had  great  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  protect  her. 
One   morning   in   October,    1857,   while 
«i  tier  husband  was  at  work  in  the  field,  two 
i  Arabs,  the  one  dressed  like  a  soldier  and 
iif|the  other  like  a  Bedouin  of  the  hills,  rode 
up  to  Mrs.  Steinbeck's  door  and  demanded 
Eire  for  their  pipes.    Having  no  fire  in  the 
house,  she  sent  her  sister  Caroline  to  her 
mother's  to  get  it  for  the  Arabs.    Soon  the 
men  rode  off,  but  as  this  was  an  unusual 
3ccurrence  Mrs.  Steinbeck  watched  them 
from  a  hill  near  her  house.    Much  to  her 
surprise,  she  noticed  that  they  entered  the 
neighboring  garden  of  young  Nahas,  where 
A.bou    Esta    lived  —  the    second    garden 
from  their  own.     A  long  time  she  stood 
watching,  but  they  did  not  reappear. 
Next    morning   her   husband's   brother, 
JJohn  A.  Steinbeck,  hearing  of  the  visit  of 
lithe  Arabs,  went  to  Abou  Esta's  garden  and 
(inquired  of  Esta  if  he  knew  who  the  horse 
en  of  the  day  before  were.    Abou  Esta 
plied  that  he  did  know  them  and  that 
hey  were  people  of  the  neighborhood;  but 
e  refused  to  divulge  their  names,  or  to  give 
ny  specific  information  concerning  them. 
The   colonists   often   drove   their   cattle 
four  or  five  miles  from  home  for  pasturage, 
sually  two  or  three  persons  would  go  with 
he  cattle,  and  sometimes  they  would  re- 
in away  from  home  all  night. 
Early  in  January  Frederic  W.  Steinbeck 
ent  alone  with  the  cattle,   intending  to 
pass  the  night  away  from  home,  as  he  had 
done  before.     About  sunset    he  saw  two 


men  dressed  in  Bedouin  costume  on  a  hill 
at  some  distance  watching  him.  They 
seemed  to  be  desirous  of  avoiding  his  ob- 
servation, and  he,  thinking  that  their  in- 
tention was  to  steal  his  cattle,  drove  the 
herd  home  that  night  and  stated  these 
strange  circumstances  to  his  wife. 

These  and  many  other  unpleasant  oc- 
currences had  caused  Frederic  W.  Stein- 
beck to  remove  to  the  home  of  his  wife's 
father,  where  the  two  families  were  living 
early  in  January,  1858.  Here  they  were 
sleeping  on  the  night  of  January  11.  The 
lights  were  extinguished  and  darkness 
brooded  over  the  "Holy  Land."  The  clock 
struck  ten  and  midnight  was  swiftly  ap- 
proaching. 

Suddenly  a  rap  is  heard  at  the  gate  in 
front  of  Walter  Dickson's  house.  Mr. 
Dickson  and  his  son-in-law  respond.  In- 
quiry is  made  from  without  for  a  stray 
cow.  Being  told  that  there  was  no  stray 
cow  in  Mr.  Dickson's  yard,  after  some 
delay  the  men  went  away.  Again  all  re- 
tire for  the  night,  but  in  about  half  an  hour 
a  voice  without  the  gate  called,  "Stein- 
beck," and  Frederic  went  to  the  gate. 
Voices  from  without  told  him  that  they 
had  been  to  see  Abdallah,  a  neighboring 
shepherd,  who,  they  said,  told  them  the 
cow  was  in  Mr.  Dickson's  yard.  Then 
they  requested  to  be  let  in  to  look  for  her, 
but  were  refused.  Mr.  Dickson  climbed 
upon  the  wall  and  saw  five  men  standing 
outside  the  gate.  He  then  fired  a  gum  at 
random,  as  is  the  custom  in  Palestine  when 
there  is  danger. 

Retiring,  the  families  were  disturbed  a 
little  later  by  the  baying  of  the  dogs,  and 
Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Steinbeck,  going 
out,  found  the  gate  broken  down.  Stand- 
ing without  the  gate  and  close  to  the  wall, 
the  Arabs  shot  Frederic  W.  Steinbeck,  who 
crawled  into  the  house  and  expired  a  few 
minutes  later.  Mr.  Dickson  withdrew,  en- 
tered his  house,  and  fastened  the  door. 
While  attempting  to  staunch  the  blood  from 
Mr.  Steinbeck's  wound,  the  Arabs  burst 
open  the  door,  stunned  Mr.  Dickson  with 
a  blow  on  the  head,  plundered  the  house, 
and  subjected  Mrs.  Dickson  and  Mrs. 
Steinbeck  to  the  grossest  indignities.  They 
departed  near  daybreak,  taking  all  the 
plunder  which  they  were  able  to  carry. 
They  had  no  horses,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  their  plunder  over  a  much 
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frequented  public  road  in  the  early  morn- 
ing without  being  seen.  Abou  Esta's  gar- 
den near-by  was  the  most  convenient  place 
where  their  booty  could  be  secreted.  It 
was  understood  that  Esta  himself  was  un- 
friendly to  the  Mission  Colony  because 
he  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Governor 
of  Jaffa  on  a  charge  of  stealing  sheep  from 
John  Dickson,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
colony.  At  this  point  the  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Jerusalem  came  to  the 
front,  and  his  letter  to  the  United  States 
government  dated  at  Jaffa  Jan.  17,  1858, 
tells  the  story  as  follows: 

Sir:  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that, 
on  the  night  of  the  nth  of  January,  1858,  an  at- 
tack was  made  upon  the  house  of  Walter  Dick- 
son, an  American  citizen  residing  at  Jaffa.  The 
house  was  forcibly  entered;  he  himself  was  struck 
down  by  a  blow  upon  the  head;  his  wife  and 
daughter  violated,  and  Frederic  Steinbeck,  a 
Prussian,  but  who  had  American  letters  of  pro- 
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tection,   murdered.     The  house   was   pillaged  of 
most  of  its  contents. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  above  intelligence  I  had 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Rosen,  the  Prussian  Con- 
sul at  Jerusalem.  We  agreed  entirely  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken.  We  went  together  to  the  pacha 
of  Jerusalem,  represented  to  him  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  the  necessity  of  his  acting  directly 
and  energetically  in  the  matter.  The  pacha  im 
mediately  despatched  a  note  to  the  Governor  of 
Jaffa,  directing  him  to  use  the  most  energetic 
means  for  discovering  the  culprits.  He  also  sent 
one  of  his  council  to  see  that  these  measures  were 
put  into  effect  at  once. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Jaffa.  On  the  15th  I 
presented  the  case  before  the  Governor  of  Jaffa 
the  officer  sent  by  the  pacha,  and  the  full  council 
or  medjlis.  I  used  most  forcible  but  not  undigni 
tied  language,  making  them  understand  that  I 
was  determined  to  press  the  matter  with  the  ut- 
most force,  etc. 

[Signed]  J.  Warren  Gorham, 

U.  S.  Consul,  Jerusalem 

Mr.  Gorham  was  assisted  by  Edwin 
De  Leon,  U.  S.  Consul-General  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Turkish  authorities  took  prompt 
and  effective  action.  The  culprits  werq 
captured  and  tried.  They  made  a  full 
confession  and  were  imprisoned  for  their 
crime,  and  the  Turkish  government  paid 
a  little  more  than  $2,000  indemnity.  "The 
American  Agricultural  Mission"  of  Jaffa| 
was  broken  up.  In  September,  1858,  Wal 
ter  Dickson  and  the  colonists  returned  tc 
this  country,  where  they  have  since  lived. 

In  the  village  cemetery  of  the  famou 
old  town  of  Groton,  Massachusetts,  stands 
the  Dickson-Steinbeck  monument,  telling 
the  sad  tale  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  Jaffa 
Mission. 

[West  Side] 
WALTER  DICKSON, 

DIED 

Jan.  21,  i860, 
JEt.  61. 
A  Missionary  in  Palestine 

FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

SARAH  His  wife 

DIED 

May  27,  1878, 
JEt.  78. 

[North  Side] 
FRED.  W.  STEINBECK, 
Killed  by  Arabs 

in  Jaffa,    Palestine, 

Jan.  12,  1858, 

JEt.  36. 

MARY  E. 

HIS    WIFE 

Datjk.  of  WALTER  & 
SARAH  DICKSON, 
Died  Dec.  10,  1867, 
JEt.  34. 
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George  Jones  Adams,  President  of  the  Palestine 
Emigration  Association 

Scarcely  had  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Jaffa 
Mission  ceased  to  furnish  items  of  interest 
for  our  daily  papers  when,  although  over- 
shadowed by  the  clouds  of  our  civil  strife, 
another  movement  to  colonize  Palestine 
was  started  here  in  New  England. 

One  day  early  in  1862  there  appeared 
in  the  writer's  native  town  in  the  good, 
old  State  of  Maine  a  certain  Mr.  Adams, 
who  introduced  himself  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  and  suggested  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  the 
schoolhouse  of  District  No.  1,  as  there 
was  no  meeting-house  within  several  miles 
of  the  settlement. 

No  sooner  had  this  man  commenced 
his  meetings  than  it  became  apparent  that 
he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Bible 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  To  the  un- 
lettered country  folk  he  seemed  a  wonder- 
ful man.    Soon  he  became  the  editor  of  a 


C.  A.  Adams,  the  Ten-year-old  Son  of  the 
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paper.  Himself  the  antagonist  of  all 
churches,  he  styled  his  paper  "The  Sword 
of  Truth  and  the  Harbinger  of  Peace,  pub- 
lished by  G.  J.  Adams,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, South  Lebanon,  Maine."  The  first 
number  of  this  publication  was  issued 
Sept.  15,  1862,  and  it  soon  found  friends 
in  the  neighboring  village  of  East  Roches- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  and  in  the  more  dis- 
tant villages  of  York  and  Surrey,  as  well 
as  from  Addison,  Indian  River,  and  Jones- 
port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine. 

George  "Joshua"  Adams,  as  he  for  a 
time  called  himself,  was  a  man  with  a  ca- 
reer when  he  first  visited  the  country  vil- 
lages of  Maine.  He  it  was  who  had  sought 
to  become  the  successor  of  Joseph  Smith, 
the  Mormon  prophet  who  was  shot  at 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  May  27,  1844.  Having 
been  defeated  for  Mormon  leadership  by 
the  adherents  of  Brigham  Young,  he  made 
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himself  so  disagreeable  to  the  policy  of  the 
latter  that  he  was  finally  ejected  from  the 
Mormon  Church.  Drifting  back  to  New 
England,  he  tried  to  rally  followers  about 
the  cultured  city  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. Failing,  he  drifted  on  to  the 
isolated  country  towns  of  Maine,  where, 
after  four  years  of  effort,  wise  or  otherwise, 
he  was  able  to  establish  "The  Church  of 
the  Messiah"  among  the  isolated  hamlets 
of  Maine.  Possessed  of  good  natural  abil- 
ity, great  personal  magnetism,  merciless,  vi- 
tuperative power  of  denunciation,  unfail- 
ing enthusiasm  for  his  cause,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  quote  scripture  to  subserve  his  pur- 
poses on  all  occasions,  he  became  a  shining 
light  among  the  country  clergy  of  Maine. 

In  calling  upon  the  people  to  establish 
a  colony  in  Palestine,  this  ambitious  apostle 
of  a  would-be  new  faith  appealed  mainly 
to  three  motives: 

To  the  pious  and  devout,  he  proclaimed 
the  speedy  coming  of  the  Messiah  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  temporal  king- 
dom in  the  Holy  Land.  He  reenforced  this 
by  appealing  to  them  to  stand  ready  with 


him  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the 
Redeemer  when  he  should  reappear  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives. 

To  the  shrewd,  calculating  Yankee  skip- 
pers and  small  country  tradesmen,  he  talked 
of  the  return  of  the  Jews,  who,  under  divine 
command,  would  soon  proceed  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  to  take  up  the 
land  of  their  forefathers,  and  become  per-i 
manent  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  To  reach 
this  class  his  discourses  were  rich  in  sug-J 
gestions  that  a  rise  in  values  would  be  sure 
to  follow  their  return,  and  that  it  would; 
be  wise  to  secure  the  corner-lots  a  little  in 
advance  and  so  derive  the  legitimate  profits 
from  a  "corner"  in  Palestine  real  estate. 

To  the  farmer  and  the  market-gardener,! 
he  spoke  much  of  the  vineyards  and  thei 
orange-groves,  of  the  richness  of  the  soil.! 
of  the  certainty  of  three  crops  each  yeari 
and  of  the  land  everywhere  "flowing  witty 
milk  and  honey." 

In  imagination  these  country  folk  saw| 
their  bountiful  wheat-fields  waving  on  the 
plains  of  Sharon  ready  for  the  early  harj 
vests.     Already    they    were    slaking    thei] 
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thirst  from  " Jacob's  well"  and  bathing 
in  the  tepid  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Having  persuaded  a  goodly  company 
of  respectable,  honest-hearted  people,  na- 
tives of  the  Pine-Tree  and  Granite  States, 
to  unite  with  him,  he  proceeded  to  organ- 
ize the  "Palestine  Emigration  Associa- 
tion," of  which  he  became  president.  In 
I  order  that  the  work  should  not  savor  too 
much  of  worldly  things,  there  must  be  a 
"Joshua"  and  a  "Caleb"  "to  go  up  to 
spy  out  the  land."  Among  the  devout 
1  followers  of  "The  Church  of  the  Messiah" 
two  were  found  worthy  of  this  great  con- 
l:  []  summation.  Mr.  A.  K.  McKenzie,  of  In- 
dian River  (whose  name  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  does  not  appear  among 
I  those  who  subsequently  settled  in  Pales- 
tine), represented  "Caleb,"  and  George 
|  Jones  Adams  (who  was  fortunate  enough 
■to  pass  through  the  world  under  various 
Ijaliases)  personated  "Joshua"  of  old.  To- 
gether this  Caleb  and  Joshua  journeyed 
jto  the  Holy  Land  in  1865. 

Returning  full  of  charming  descriptions 
|of  the  "Promised  Land,"  this  modern 
I" Joshua"  busied  himself  in  attempting 
ltd  perfect  the  final  arrangements  for  the 
peparture  of  his  colony.  Through  corre- 
spondence with  the  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill, 
|)f  Augusta,  then  United  States  senator 
from  Maine,  he  opened  correspondence 
ith  E.  Joy  Morris,  of  the  Legation  of  the 
nited  States  of  America  in  Constanti- 
lople,  asking  for  a  grant  of  land  on  the 
ncient  plains  of  Sharon  in  Syria  for  the 
Use  of  the  proposed  American  Colony, 
ilarly  in  the  year  1866  the  minister  of  for- 
ign  affairs  at  Constantinople  communi- 
:ated  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  a  nega- 
ive  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  applicants, 
ind  transmitted  copies  of  the  Sultan's  re- 
ily  to  the  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill  and  George 
Joshua"  Adams  before  the  departure  of 
he  colonists  from  the  State  of  Maine. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  at  this  distance 
f  time,  no  one  of  the  proposed  company 
xcept  our  "Joshua"  knew  in  advance 
hat  the  attempt  to  colonize  the  Holy  Land 
vas  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  Turkish 
overnment. 

Day  by  day  the  preparations  went  on. 
lere  and  there  in  the  scattered  hamlets 
rom  the  valley  of  the  Salmon  Falls  to  the 
alley  of  the  Narraguagus  could  have  been 
ound    numerous    honest-hearted    enthusi- 
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asts  disposing  of  their  goods  and  chattels, 
perchance  even  of  the  patrimonial  estate, 

—  the  slow  accumulation  of  a  toilsome  life, 

—  that  they  and  their  families  might  join 
the  emigration. 

At  length  the  Nellie  Chapin,  a  bark  of 
nearly  six  hundred  tons  burden,  was  char- 
tered to  transport  this  "American  Emi- 
gration Association"  from  Jonesport, 
Maine,  to  Joppa  in  Palestine.  The  bark 
was  freighted  with  Maine  lumber  sufficient 
to  erect  a  meeting-house,  a  schoolhouse, 
and  some  twenty  dwellings  for  the  colonists, 
who,  including  one  or  two  special  passen- 
gers, numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  souls  —  men,  women,  and  children. 
Bidding  farewell  to  the  unsympathetic 
land  of  their  nativity,  they  sailed  from 
Jonesport  on  August  11,  1866.  Of  the  voy- 
age I  will  let  one  of  the  company,  now  the 
honorary  Vice-Consul  of  Jerusalem,  speak: 

Being  at  the  impressible  age  of  ten  and  having 
always  lived  inland,  the  voyage  made  an  impres- 
sion which  I  shall  never  forget.  The  whole  life 
and  change  to  a  sea-voyage  on  a  sailing-ship  was 
so  extreme  that  the  impressions  of  the  trip  have 
always  remained  vividly  with  me.  The  morning 
we  left  my  grandfather's  farm    [in  the  valley  of 
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the  Salmon  Falls]  for  Portland  seems  like  yester- 
day. That  afternoon  we  embarked  on  a  steamer 
at  Portland  for  Jonesport.  The  party  was  com- 
posed of  some  twenty-five  persons  from  our  lo- 
cality, including  the  Maces,  the  Clarks,  the  Tib- 
betts,  and  the  Corsons.  On  the  following  evening 
we  arrived  at  Jonesport,  where  we  remained 
about  two  weeks,  while  the  ship  was  being 
loaded  with  lumber  and  building-material  for  the 
houses  of  the  colony. 

The  tender  towed  the  Nellie  Chapin  out  of 
port;  we  were  some  forty-two  days  on  the  way, 
and  arrived  at  Jaffa  Sept.  22,  1866.  The  cabins 
in  the  ship  were  arranged  between  decks,  and  were 
mostly  composed  of  doors  for  the  future  houses 
of  the  colonists.  Each  family  brought  out  their 
own  household  goods,  greater  portions  of  which 
were  stored  and  stacked  in  the  space  between  the 
lines  of  the  two  cabins.  I  remember  how  this 
9ta<  k  of  goods  caused  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  for 
a  time  during  the  commencement  of  our  first 
storm,  which  occurred  when  we  came  into  the 
Gulf  Stream,  some  four  or  five  days  out.  Some 
of  the  lashings  breaking  loose,  there  was  danger 
of  the  shifting  of  the  whole  stack  of  furniture. 
The  danger  passed,  our  fears  subsided. 

Life  on  board  was  not  monotonous  for  us 
children.  Of  the  younger  members  of  the  party, 
few  were  seasick.  Our  only  trouble  was  to  get 
enough  to  eat.  The  food  for  so  large  a  party  was 
naturally  a  seafaring  diet,  salt  beef  and  fish, 
stewed  beans,  boiled  potatoes,  plum  duff,  etc. — 
all  indifferently  cooked  in  a  small  galley  by  two 


men.     In   limited   shares,   each   family   obtained 
their  portion  from  the  galley. 

For  the  older  members  of  our  party  the  voy- 
age soon  became  monotonous,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber hearing  my  parents  talking  in  private  of  the 
weariness  of  the  voyage  and  of  their  anxiety  for 
the  future. 

The  whole  party  was  wonderfully  free  from 
sickness  during  the  trip.  We  were  to  have  touched 
at  Gibraltar  to  land  mail  and  secure  fresh  pro- 
visions, but  the  loss  of  two  days  in  passing  through 
the  straits  and  one  day  of  severe  head  winds  out 
of  the  Mediterranean,  causing  us  to  tack  ship 
what  seemed  to  me  an  infinite  number  of  times 
during  the  whole  day  and  night,  occasioned  a 
change  in  plans.  The  evening  before  we  reached 
Gibraltar  I  shall  never  forget.  Every  one  was 
talking  of  the  joy  of  seeing  land.  On  the  morrow 
all  were  on  deck  early  to  see  land,  which  we  were 
close  under.  How  beautiful  was  that  sunrise  over 
the  port  bow,  through  heavy  clouds  with  a  stiff 
head  wind  and  a  rising  sea!  How  long  it  seemed 
since  the  tugboat  cast  off  and  left  us  alone  in  end- 
less space  of  sea  and  air  off  the  coast  of  Maine! 
My  first  view  of  land  after  leaving  my  native 
country,  which  seemed  so  far  away,  was  the 
"Spanish  coast." 

The  morning  of  the  second  day's  delay  found 
the  good  ship  Nellie  Chapin  becalmed  on  the 
African  coast  not  far  from  the  port  of  Tangier, 
out  of  which  came  creeping  later  in  the  day,  un- 
der lateen-sail,  propelled  mostly  by  stalwart 
Algerian  sailors,  a  fruit-boat  which  came  along- 
side, to  the  delight  of  us  children.  The  quanti- 
ties of  grapes  and  green  figs  offered  for  sale  meant 
much  more  to  a  New  England  country  boy  of 
ten  than  can  be  described. 

On  the  third  day,  after  sighting  land  early  in 
the  morning,  with  a  favorable  wind,  making  some 
nine  knots  an  hour,  the  ship's  company  decided 
that  they  would  not  stop  at  Gibraltar,  having  lost 
so  much  time  and  feeling  their  responsibility  for 
the  expenses  of  the  ship  should  they  fail  to  reach 
their  destination  and  discharge  her  within  the 
time  for  which  she  was  chartered.  Passing  Gib- 
raltar, I  well  remember  our  race  with  a  steamer, 
and  how  we  left  her  far  behind  for  several  hours 
until  the  wind  dropped,  near  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon, when  the  steamer  left  us  far  behind.  For 
a  sailer  our  vessel  was  remarkably  fast. 

Passing  the  Gulf  of  Lion,  we  had  our  second 
storm  at  sea.  Here  we  barely  escaped  a  most 
serious  accident.  A  couple  of  heavy  seas  and  the 
gale  threw  our  ship  nearly  on  her  beam-ends, 
and  the  wheel  having  broken  away  from  the  two 
men  who  were  steering,  had  not  one  of  our  party, 
Captain  Wass,  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  wheel 
at  once,  it  seems  possible  that  all  had  been  lost, 
especially  had  she  lain  on  her  starboard  long 
enough  for  another  wave  to  have  struck  her. 

As  we  passed  Malta  we  encountered  our  third 
storm,  and  all  I  saw  of  the  town  was  dark  cliffs 
under  heavy  clouds.  We  made  land  off  the  head- 
land of  Carmel  on  our  forty-second  day  from 
Maine,  and  came  to  anchorage  off  Jaffa  late  in 
the  afternoon.  After  some  delay  the  colonists 
were  permitted  to  land  and  camp  on  the  shore 
north  of  the  town,  where  they  landed  their  cargo 
and  discharged  the  ship  as  soon  as  possible.  Here 
each  family  erected,  for  protection  from  the  sun 
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and  night  air,  such  shelter  as  they  could  impro- 
vise. My  father  and  a  few  others  were  able  to 
get  rooms  in  the  outbuildings  in  the  garden  of 
the  German  Consul. 

As  the  Nellie  Chapin  was  obliged  to  anchor 
some  two  miles  from  shore,  the  unloading  of  the 
lumber  was  a  difficult  task.  Exposed  to  the  burn- 
ing sun  and  to  the  sea-water,  without  proper 
food,  in  a  climate  entirely  different  from  our  na- 
tive climate,  within  one  month  of  our  arrival  my 
father  and  two  of  my  brothers  died  of  Syrian 
fever. 

Our  modern  "Joshua"  had  taught  his 
followers    that    upon    reaching    the    Holy 
Land,  the  aged,  of  whom  there  were  sev- 
eral in  the  party,  would  renew  their  youth. 
No  sooner  had  the  families  landed  upon 
shore  with  their  household  goods  than  the 
men  and  boys  joined  the  ship's  crew  in 
rafting  the  lumber  shoreward.    Of  the  party 
was  one  whose  locks,  bleached  by  the  snows 
of  sixty  winters,  displayed  the  first  signs 
of  the  return  of  youthful  vigor  and  vivac- 
ity.   Now  be  runs  far  out  in  shallow  water 
and,    seizing    a    stick    of    timber,    hastens 
toward  the  shore.    Again  and  again  he  out- 
strips many  younger,  until  his  associates, 
recalling  the  words  of  their  great  leader, 
suggest  the  renewal  of  youth.    On  the  shore 
the  women  and  children  repeat  the  sug- 
gestion,   and   the    whole    colony   unite    in 
pontaneous  joy,  believing  that  they  have 
discovered  the  fountain  of  life.    Alas,  howr 
short  the  time  which  taught  the  folly  of 
(their  suggestion!    Six  weeks  on  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Jaffa,  under  the  Mediterranean 
sky,  sealed  alike  the  fate  of  youth  and  age. 
As  the  spirit  for  leadership  had  to  be 
secured    by    drawing    a    large    company 
around  him,  the  vices  of  Mr.  Adams  grad- 
er finally  came  under  their  observation.     On 
uthe  outward  voyage  he  held  a  two  days' 
Jt  i  discussion  with  Dr.   Mayo   G.   Smith,   of 
to  Boston,  a  celebrated  spiritualist  who  had 
ds,  taken  passage  on  the  Nellie  Chapin.  With 
ff0  jthe  partv  all  in  sympathy  with  the  chief 
■j  apostle  of  "The  Church  of  the  Messiah," 
jst,  for.   Smith  was  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
n  |On  the  second  day,  however,  Mr.  Adams's 
followers  observed  that  his  argument  was 
extravagant,   ill-advised,   filled   with   vitu- 
peration, harsh,  severe,  and  unjust.    Upon 
removing   his   furnishings   from  his   berth 
in  the  Nellie  Chapin  at  Jaffa,  his  friends 
discovered  a  score  or  more  of  empty  liquor- 
bottles  which  he  had  concealed  on  the  voy- 
age after  using  their  contents.    Then  they 
understood    the    cause    of   his    ill-advised 
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speech  in  the  discussion  with  Dr.  Smith. 
This  incident  was  related  by  the  discoverer 
of  the  bottles.  Two  weeks  later,  two  wit- 
nesses now  living  found  their  wretched 
leader  lying  upon  the  sands  of  Jaffa 
wrapped  in  the  stupor  of  complete  intox- 
ication. Hoping  to  conceal  the  actual  con- 
dition in  which  the  colonial  enterprise  was 
placed  by  this  discovery,  they  seized  an  old 
shay-top  and  concealed  the  drunken  leader 
from  his  admiring  adherents.  Yet  within 
one  short  hour  every  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colony  learned  of  the  sad  condition 
of  their  chief,  and  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  "  the  blind  was  leading  the  blind." 
Adams  had  thrown  his  colony  upon  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Ottoman  government 
in  the  hope  that  by  pleading  and  appeal- 
ing for  sympathy  he  would  be  permitted 
to  acquire  lands  and  establish  the  colony 
in  the  outskirts  of  Joppa  on  certain  favor- 
ite plots  of  land  lying  on  the  plains  of  an- 
cient Sharon,  which  he  had  "espied  out" 
the  year  before.  The  Hon.  J.  Augustus 
Johnson,  then  American  consul  at  Bey- 
rout,  who  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
conversant  with  the   situation   of  the  col- 
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onists,  says:  "At  that  time,  foreigners  were 
not  permitted  to  take  up  land  in  their  own 
names,  but  obliged  to  hold  it  by  some  fic- 
tion, as  in  the  name  of  a  Turkish  subject, 
or  of  a  female,  women  not  being  regarded 
as  subjects  of  any  government.  This 
question  of  title,"  he  adds, "  became  a  source 
of  much  trouble  among  men  who  wished 
to  own  in  fee  simple  the  title  to  their  own 
individual  hearthstones." 

Gen.  Victor  Beauboucher  was  consul, 
and  J.  F.  Hermann  Loewenthal,  vice-consul, 
of  the  United  States  at  Jaffa  at  that  time, 
and  to  these  gentlemen  the  colonists 
brought  their  troubles.  On  Nov.  27,  1866, 
Levi  Mace,  a  native  of  Lebanon,  Maine, 
a  victim  of  this  colonial  humbug,  petitioned 
as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Vice-Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Jaffa,  Syria:  The  undersigned  begs  leave 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  situation  of  himself 
and  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  five  children. 
The  children  are  three  girls  of  the  following  ages, 
sixteen,  fourteen,  and  ten  years,  and  two  boys  aged 
twelve  and  seven.  And  further  prays  for  relief  from 
your  hands,  by  forwarding  us  to  our  native  land. 
I  embarked  my  all  in  the  colony  expedition  to  this 
country  upon  representations  made  to  me.  Up- 
on arrival,  I  find  none  of  them  fulfilled,  and  am 
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now  in  poverty,  with  no  way  to  obtain  a  living, 
and  further,  have  been  a  cripple  from  the  first 
few  weeks  out  from  home.  I  see  no  way  for  me  to 
reach  my  own  sweet  country  but  through  your 
assistance,  and  nothing  but  starvation  for  us  all  [I 
if  we  remain  here.  Hoping  for  a  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  petition  from  your  hands,  I  re-1 
main  your  most  humble  servant, 

Levi  Mace,     i 

In  the  meantime  two  camps  had  been 
formed,  the  adherents  of  the  apostate  apostle! 
and  the  seceders,  of  whom  Mr.  Mace  was| 
one.  On  Nov.  30,  1866,  the  adherents,  toil 
the  number  of  sixty-three,  petitioned  for  j 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Loewenthal,  and  on] 
December  22  he  was  suspended.  Mr, 
Adams  formulated  a  long  list  of  charges) 
against  the  vice-consul,  but  whether  Loe-i 
wenthal  or  Adams  himself  had  extortedj 
the  hard-earned  dollars  from  the  colonistsi 
I  am  unable  to  state.  Certain  we  are  thai! 
the  seceders  charged  all  their  misfortunes! 
to  the  apostate,  while  his  adherents  attrib-j 
uted  them  to  the  vice-consul.  Wherevei 
it  actually  belonged,  we  may  be  certain  thai) 
in  the  Holy  Land,  as  the  world  over,  the! 
"other  fellow"  is  always  the  guilty  one. 

The  Hon.  E.  Joy  Morris,  in  his  letteii 
to  the  United  States  government  dated  a' 
Constantinople,  Dec.  12,  1866,  recommend 
ing  that  the  effects  of  the  colony  be  sole 
to  defray  their  expenses  back  to  America 
makes  some  remarkable  statements  conl 
cerning  the  Adams  enterprise  in  Pales! 
tine.    He  says: 

No  country  presents  so  many  objections  tl 
Christian  colonization  as  the  Turkish  Empira 
That  Americans  should  leave  their  own  promisj 
ing  country  for  this  misgoverned,  impoverishedj 
and  demi-savage  land,  where  no  man's  life  il 
safe  beyond  the  walls  of  the  towns,  is  indeed  sur 
prising,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  tha 
spirit  of  adventure  inherent  in  the  American  chai 
acter.  The  cruel  deceptions  of  the  colony  at  Jaff.' 
will  serve  as  an  admonitory  lesson  to  all  who  ar! 
disposed  to  undertake  a  similar  experiment. 

During  the  two  years  that  this  experi 
ment  was  on  trial  conditions  surroundinj 
the  colony  constantly  grew  harder  an 
harder.  Early  in  the  year  1867  Secretarj 
Seward  commissioned  the  Rev.  Waltel 
Hilliard  Bid  well,  favorably  known  as  th 
editor  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine  and  Amen 
ican  Biblical  Repository,  who  chanced  to  t 
travelling  in  the  Orient,  to  visit  the  Amei 
ican  Colony  at  Jaffa  and  to  report  to  thl 
government  upon  its  management. 

Shortly  before  his  arrival  at  Jaffa  thes 
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industrious  sons  of  New  England  had  sown 
!  their  fields  to  wheat,  on  their  favorite  plots 
on  the  very  plains  of  Sharon,  and  upon  the 
day  of  Mr.  Bidwell's  inspection,  at  the 
season  when  all  New  England  was  slum- 
bering beneath  the  snows  of  winter,  were 
to  be  seen  the  rich  green  blades  of  wheat 
waving  in  the  gentle  breezes  of  a  Palestine 
spring.  Having  borrowed  from  the  col- 
onists their  most  ornamental  furniture, 
our  apostolic  leader  entertained  the  dis- 
tinguished American  in  royal  style.  A 
favorable  report  was  sent  to  Washington. 

Six  weeks  later  all  was  changed:  the 
beautiful  blades  of  young  wheat  now  stood 
dried  and  withered  by  the  scorching  sun 
of  summer;  with  no  means  for  irrigation, 
their  entire  crops  were  ruined.  Their  seed 
had  been  borrowed,  and  starvation  now 
stared  them  in  the  face. 

Diplomacy  forms  a  large  part  of  life, 
and  George  Washington  Adams  was  a  dip- 
lomat to  perfection.  Growing  short  of 
funds,  he  had  several  bills  exchanged  for 
small  coins,  suggestive  in  value  of  the 
"widow's  mite."  With  his  pockets  full  of 
these,  arrayed  in  his  finest  costume.  Mr. 
Adams  sallied  forth  to  town.  Approach- 
ing the  centre  of  Jaffa,  everywhere  were 
to  be  seen  numbers  of  poor  Arabs  loitering 
about.  Thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets, he  scattered  the  streets  with  coins  for 
the  beggarly  Arabs.  By  gesticulations  he 
conveyed  to  them  the  impression  that  he 
was  possessed  of  great  wealth. 

Soon  after  this  proceeding  he  was  vis- 
ited by  a  wealthy  Jew  who  "lets  out  money 
gratis  and  brings  down  the  rate  of  usance." 
Together  they  discuss  financial  schemes  and 
money-making,  and  incidentally,  as  it  were, 
Mr.  Adams  referrs  to  his  great  possess- 
ions in  America,  and  to  his  ship  laden  with 
wealth  then  on  its  way  to  Jaffa.  The  Jew 
being  pleased  with  such  an  American,  they 
frequent  each  other's  society,  their  conver- 
sation gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
confidential.  At  last,  based  upon  pretense 
and  promises  alone,  the  Jew  loaned  "Josh- 
ua" Adams  the  equivalent  of  $1,200.  Days 
went  by;  no  ship  arrived,  and  the  Jew, 
getting  anxious,  called  on  the  president  of 
the  "Palestine  Emigration  Association." 
Smooth  promises  were  made,  but  no  money 
came.  Growing  more  and  more  anxious, 
this  bondless  Shylock  visited  his  Antonio 
more  frequently,  and  at  last  the  reverend 


signor  Antonio  literally  kicked  the  poor 
Jew  off  his  veranda  into  the  streets  of  Jaffa. 
Thus  our  "Mr.  Scatter-copper "  became 
"Mr.  Gather-gold." 

Having  lost  confidence  in  their  leader, 
his  adherents,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been 
sincere,  honest-hearted  people,  seceded, 
and  in  one  way  or  another  made  their  way 
back  to  their  native  land. 

Mark  Twain  in  "  The  Innocents  Abroad" 
refers  to  the  colonists  as  follows: 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  Jaffa  colonists.  At 
Jaffa  we  had  taken  on  board  some  forty  mem- 
bers of  a  very  celebrated  community.  They  were 
male  and  female;  babies,  young  boys,  and  young 
girls;  young  married  people,  and  some  who  had 
passed  a  shade  beyond  the  prime  of  life.  I  refer 
to  the  "Adams  Jaffa  Colony."  Others  had  deserted 
before.  We  left  in  Jaffa  Mr.  Adams,  his  wife,  and 
fifteen  unfortunates  who  not  only  had  no  money 
but  did  not  know  where  to  turn  or  whither  to  go. 
Such  was  the  statement  made  to  us.  Our  forty 
were  miserable  enough  in  the  first  place,  and  they 
lay  about  decks  seasick  all  the  voyage,  which 
about  completed  their  misery,  I  take  it.  How- 
ever, one  or  two  young  men  remained  upright, 
and  by  constant  persecution  we  wormed  out  of 
them  some  little  information.  They  gave  it  re- 
luctantly and  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition, 
for,  having  been  shamefully  humbugged  by  their 
prophet,  they  felt  humiliated  and  unhappy.  In 
such  circumstances  people  do  not  like  to  talk. 
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Mr.  Eolla  Floyd,  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine 


The  colony  was  a  complete  fiasco.  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  such  as  could  get  away  did  so, 
from  time  to  time.  The  prophet  Adams  —  once 
an  actor,  then  several  other  things,  afterwards  a 
Mormon  and  a  missionary,  always  an  adventurer 
—  remains  [1868]  at  Jaffa  with  his  handful  of 
sorrowful  subjects.  The  forty  we  brought  away 
with  us  were  chiefly  destitute,  though  not  all  of 
them.  They  wished  to  get  to  Egypt.  What  might 
become  of  them  then  they  did  not  know  and  prob- 
ably did  not  care  —  anything  to  get  away  from 
hated  Jaffa.  They  had  little  to  hope  for;  because 
after  many  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  New 
England,  made  by  strangers  of  Boston,  through 
the  newspapers,  and  after  the  establishment  of 
an  office  there  for  the  reception  of  money  contri- 
butions for  the  Jaffa  colonists,  one  dollar  was 
subscribed.  The  Consul-General  for  Egypt 
showed  me  the  newspaper  paragraph  which  men- 
tioned the  circumstances,  and  mentioned  also  the 
discontinuance  of  the  effort  and  the  closing  of  the 
office.  It  was  evident  that  practical  New  Eng- 
land was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  such  visionaries, 
and  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  hire  anybody 
to  bring  them  back  to  her.  Still,  to  get  to  Egypt 
was  something,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate 
colonists,  hopeless  as  the  prospect  seemed  of  ever 
getting  further. 

Thus  circumstanced,  they  landed  at  Alexan- 
dria from  our  ship.  One  of  our  passengers,  Mr. 
Moses  S.  Beach,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  inquired 
of  the  Consul-General  what  it  would  cost  to  send 
these  people  to  their  home  in  Maine  by  the  way 
of  Liverpool,  and  he  said  fifteen  hundred  dollars 


in  gold  would  do  it.  Mr.  Beach  gave  his  check 
for  the  money,  and  so  the  troubles  of  the  Jaffa 
colonists  were  at  an  end. 

It  was  an  unselfish  act  of  benevolence;  it  was 
done  without  any  ostentation,  and  has  never 
been  mentioned  in  any  newspaper,  I  think. 

Therefore  it  is  refreshing  to  learn  now,  several 
months   after  the   above   narrative   was   written,  I 
that  another  man  received  all  the  credit  of  this  j 
rescue  of  the  colonists.    Such  is  life. 

Deserted   by   his   followers,    our   distin- 1 
guished  dramatist  disposed  of  his  interest  J 
in  the  American  Colony  and  planned  to 
seek    "pastures    new."     While    thus    ab- i 
sorbed  there  appeared  as  a  visitor  at  his  [ 
home  an  eminently  cultured  Englishman 
whose  life  had  been  enriched  by  the  train-  j 
ing  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    Together 
the  two  conversed  on  the  sacred  associa-i 
tions  of  the  Holy  Land  and  on  the  needs 
of  an  institution  for  Christian  training  and 
culture  there.    Our  old  humbug  had  made  | 
it  appear  that  he  was  at  that  very  time  es- 
tablishing on  the  spot  an  American  college. 
The  cultured  manner  of  the  Englishman! 
had  already  done  its  work.    Together  they' 
discussed    educational    problems    in    Eng- 
land, and  the  would-be-founder  sought  ad- 1 
vice  on  many  points.     The  Englishman's 
specialties   were    considered,    and   he   was: 
then    and   there    appointed   to   a    favorite  f 
professorship  at   a   liberal  salary.      Other  1 
plans  were  discussed,  and  it  gradually  de-j 
veloped    that    the    founder    needed    morej 
funds  to  open  the  institution.    The  English- 1 
man   agreed   to   advance   the   money  and 
take    security    upon    the    property.      The 
money    was    advanced    and    Mr.    Adams 
agreed  to  meet  the  Englishman  in  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  following  day,  to  sign  and  re- 
cord the  necessary  papers. 

The  Englishman  journeyed  to  the  holy 
city;  long  he  waited  at  the  consulate's  office. 
As  no  college  founder  appeared,  he  in-j 
quired  about  the  American  settlement  at| 
Jaffa  and  particularly  about  this  magnetic 
manipulator  among  men.  To  his  surprise, 
the  property  had  just  been  transferred, 
and  he  found  that  his  late  enthusiastic  co- 
adjutor owned  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Hastening  back  to  Jaffa,  he 
learned  that  "the  skipper"  had  left  port, 
bag  and  baggage. 

North  of  the  city  of  Jaffa  some  half- 
mile  from  the  shore  the  colonists  had 
erected,  in  1866  and  1867,  a  meeting-house,! 
seventeen    dwelling-houses,    and    a    large. 
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hotel,  all  built  from  their  own  Maine  lum- 
ber. These  buildings,  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  are  now  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans, who  have  tried  hard  to  have  the  col- 
ony called  a  Temple  or  German  Colony; 
but  it  is  still  called,  by  the  local  govern- 
ment and  the  natives  alike,  "The  American 
Colony."  After  forty  years  only  two  of  the 
houses  are  owned  by  the  original  colonists. 

When  the  colonists  landed  at  Jaffa,  Sept. 
22,  1866,  there  was  not  a  carriage-road  in 
any  part  of  Palestine.  To-day  there  are 
fine  roads  all  over  the  Holy  Land.  Recently 
a  railroad  has  been  constructed  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and 
all  kinds  of  modern  institutions  abound. 

Among  the  Americans  who  remained  in 
Syria,  mention  may  be  made  of  Mr.  Rolla 
Floyd,  tourists'  guide,  and  of  the  Hon.  Her- 
bert E.  Clark,  honorary  U.  S.  Vice-Consul 
at  Jerusalem. 

Most  of  the  colonists  returned  to  their 
native  land,  and  have  passed  away  ere  this 
story  appears.  A  few  are  still  living,  and 
are  filling  honorable  stations  in  life.  Mr. 
E.  K.  Emerson,  of  Indian  River,  Maine, 
was  a  member  of  the  rescue  committee  to 
bring  the  last  portion  of  the  colonists  to 


New  England.  He  is  a  prominent  and  re- 
spected citizen  of  the  Narraguagus  Valley. 
Rev.  Robert  F.  Emerson,  of  Rochester, 
New  Hampshire,  then  fresh  from  the  Civil 
War,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  won, 
under  such  difficulties  as  have  been  already 
described,  the  heart  and  hand  of  one  of  the 
charming  daughters  of  a  colonist.  He  is 
well  known  as  postmaster,  lecturer,  and 
clergyman.  The  proposed  schoolmaster  of 
the  colony,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Tibbetts,  of 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  was  among  the 
first  to  return  to  ancient  Towwow  (Leb- 
anon) in  Maine.  He  studied  law,  and  is 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Genealogical  Record  —  a  magazine  de- 
voted to  New  Hampshire  family  history. 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Corson,  the  city  messen- 
ger, and  manager  of  the  opera-house,  of 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  was  among  the 
American  colonists  at  Jaffa, — - 1866-1868. 
The  "Palestine  Emigration  Associa- 
tion" and  the  American  Colony  at  Jaffa 
ended  in  failure.  Looking  back  in  memory 
over  the  forty  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
that  event,  those  who  remained  affirm  that 
all  that  is  best  in  Syrian  life  has  been  intro- 
duced within  this  period. 
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NEAR  the  entrance  to  the  "Shanklin  Chine,"  a  famous  chasm  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  is  a  little  spring,  flowing  from  a  terrace  over  a  stone  wall,  where  a 
simple  drinking-fountain  has  been  placed.  Above  it  hangs  a  shield,  half  hidden  in 
the  clustering  ivy,  bearing  an  inscription  written  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow  at  the 
request  of  Tennyson  when  the  former  was  a  guest  of  the  Laureate  in  1868. 
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O  traveller,  stay  thy  weary  feet; 
Drink  of  this  fountain,  pure  and  sweet; 

It  flows  for  rich  and  poor  the  same. 
Then  go  thy  way,  remembering  still 
The  wayside  well  beneath  the  hill, 

The  cup  of  water  in  His  name. 
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By  SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD 
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OPULAR  interest  in  education 
to-day  centres  about  the  vari- 
ous problems  of  industrial 
training.  A  distinguished  ad- 
vocate of  technical  instruction 
has  recently  defined  the  term  "  industrial 
education"  as  "Education  which  prepares 
the  pupil  for  self-support."  Without  qual- 
ifying the  definition  or  questioning  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  statement,  we 
may  yet  naturally  inquire  by  what  means 
a  boy  or  girl  may  be  prepared  for  self- 
maintenance,  or,  in  other  words,  made 
ready  to  earn  his  living. 

The  immediate  reply  is  that  such  prep- 
aration consists  first  in  the  acquisition  of 
technical  skill.  This  theory  is  to  some  de- 
gree justified  by  the  callings  which  demand 
of  the  worker  merely  repetition  of  certain 
manual  processes,  in  which  swiftness  of 
accomplishment  and  accuracy  of  touch  in- 
sure a  larger  product  and  fix  the  value  of 
the  hour  of  labor.  In  such  positions  the 
desirable  qualities  are  the  qualities  of  the 
machine, —  speed  and  certainty.  Techni- 
cal skill,  won,  after  the  first  instruction, 
through  mere  practice,  may  be  the  essen- 
tial qualification. 

So  soon,  however,  as  the  task  requires 
judgment  as  well  as  dexterity;  when  ways 
and  means  have  to  be  balanced  and  suited 
to  changing  conditions,  or  new  methods  de- 
vised, the  general  training  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  immediate  concern.  Now  the  ability 
to  learn  a  new  order  of  things  may  be  quite 
as  important  as  the  power  to  follow  the  old 
regime.  The  constructive  or  creative  power 
involves  readiness  to  observe  and  ability  to 
interpret  existing  conditions,  as  well  as  im- 


agination to  picture  new  and  possible  mod- 
ifications of  these  conditions.  And  such 
powers  are  the  product  of  the  broader, 
more  generous  training,  combined  with  the 
technical  instruction.  In  proportion  as  the 
calling  makes  such  demands  upon  the 
worker,  he  must  be  liberally  prepared  for 
his  work.  The  recognition  of  this  truth 
postpones  the  period  of  specific  instruction 
in  the  art  or  craft,  in  order  to  secure  the 
more  generous  foundation;  and  this  is  not 
wholly  for  the  sake  of  the  so-called  "  culture 
value"  of  such  training,  but  because  the 
task  in  itself  demands  the  fruits  of  a  liberal 
training. 

For  the  two  types  of  work  which  have 
been  suggested  trade-schools  and  technical 
colleges  have  been  called  into  being.  Ac- 
cording to  the  goal  of  his  ambitions,  or  per- 
haps in  recognition  of  the  immediate  neces- 
sity for  self-maintenance,  the  youth  chooses 
the  one  or  the  other, —  the  "short  cut"  to  a 
specific  task,  or  a  solid  preparation  for  a 
chosen  field,  which  may  include  various 
possible  endeavors. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
such  instructions  and  the  corresponding 
progress  of  the  pupils  who  complete  their 
courses  of  study.  With  these  we  may  deal 
later.  Let  us  rather  consider  a  third  qual- 
ification for  self -maintenance. 

The  work  of  the  world  is  not  accom- 
plished by  separate  unrelated  individuals, 
but  by  society.  One  works  always  in  com- 
bination with  others.  To  general  intelli- 
gence and  technical  skill  the  trained  worker 
must  add  ability  to  cooperate  with  others 
in    the    necessary    business    relations  —  to 
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act  in  accordance  with  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted customs,  and  to  deal  fairly  with  all 
whose  welfare  is  affected  by  him.  Certain 
personal  qualities  are  indispensable  here, 
and  certain  elementary  training  must  be 
assured  —  either  at  home  or  in  the  school — 
if  the  worker  is  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which 
are  implied  in  cooperation  and  service. 

Consider  a  single  example.  The  tele- 
phone-operator must  be  skilled  and  dexter- 
ous in  the  management  of  her  equipment; 
she  must  understand  how  to  deal  with  the 
mechanism  which  is  put  under  her  charge. 
Her  duty  is  evident;  that  is,  so  far  as  she 
can,  to  enable  this  complex  system,  which 
has  been  installed  at  so  great  a  cost,  to  ren- 
der its  utmost  service  to  the  public.  She 
must  therefore  bring  to  her  task  not  simply 
intelligence  and  skill  in  manipulation,  but 
judgment,  tact,  courtesy,  unfailing  patience, 
cheerfulness  of  temper,  a  readiness  to  serve, 
and  a  recognition  of  her  obligation.  This, 
you  say,  is  too  much  to  ask  of  a  young  girl. 
It  is  not  too  much,  however,  to  ask  that  she 
aspire  to  securing  these  qualities  in  order 
that  she  may  do  her  work  well,  and  become 
really  serviceable  to  her  employer  and  to 
the  public. 

Tt  is  easy  to  see  that  mere  technical  skill 
forms  but  a  slight  part  of  her  equipment. 
Qualities  of  character,  the  true  conception 
of  responsibility,  and  a  fine  sense  of  loyalty 
in  service, —  these  are  indispensable;  and 
these  should  be  inculcated  both  in  the  home 
and  in  the  school.  Every  one  who  reads 
these  columns  will  remember  many  in- 
stances when  patience,  courtesy,  and  unfail- 
ing good  temper  in  the  service  at  the  tele- 
phone have  been  of  in  estimable  advantage  to 
him  ;  and  will  doubtless  also  recall  difficulty 
in  securing  the  carriage  of  a  message  because 
human  indisposition  blocked  the  path.  The 
mechanism  failed  because  the  operator 
missed  the  essential  art  of  service.  Does 
not  this  suggest  the  truth  that  education  for 
self  maintenance  should  place  more  em- 
phasis  upon  the  responsibilities  which  are 
assumed  in  service,  and  the  loyalty  with 
which  these  should  be  met? 

When  we  consider  the  matter,  we  real- 
ize that  the  safety  of  any  undertaking  in 
which  many  persons  are  concerned  de- 
pends upon  the  loyalty  of  each  member 
to  the  common  good.  The  railroad  must 
count  upon  the  faithful  service  of  every 
man  on  the  road.     The  failure  of  switch- 


man, of  telegraph-operator,  of  depot-mas- 
ter, of  conductor,  may  mean  the  sacrifice 
of  human  life.  Here  the  need  of  loyalty  is 
evident;  and  though  we  are  yet  far  behind 
other  civilized  countries  in  our  recognition 
of  this  need  and  the  proper  placing  of  re- 
sponsibility for  accidents,  yet,  nevertheless,  [ 
the  public  recognizes  the  necessity  of  un- 
failing  loyalty  in  service  and  expects  every 
man  to  meet  his  responsibility,  whatever* 
it  may  cost. 

The  youth  who  leaves  the  home  life  to 
assume  business  duties  should  have  been! 
trained  in  the  home  and  school  to  under- 1 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  duties  which  he  j 
is  to  assume.     He  should  have  been  pre-) 
pared  for  loyal  service.    The  home  is  often 
remiss  in  this  regard.    The  child  is  the  cen- 
tre there,  and  everything  is  done  for  his 
pleasure  or  advantage.     He  is  ministered 
unto,  but  does  not  always  learn  to  minister. 
He  therefore  overestimates  his  own  pleas- 
ures and  underestimates  his  duty  towards 
others.     From  this   atmosphere  he   enters 
into  the  business  world  ill-fitted  for  the  de- 
mands which  it  makes  upon  him. 

Life  in  school  does  little  to  combat  this 
tendency,  for  the  school  also  is  created  for 
the  sake  of  the  child.  It  has  this  advantage 
over  the  home :  in  the  class  the  pupil  deals 
with  others  and  submits  to  the  general  rule. 
His  individual  and  especial  advantage  is 
not  considered  first  and  foremost.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  constantly  receiving 
and  is  seldom  giving.  He  takes  for  granted 
this  machinery  which  has  been  established 
for  his  good  and  gives  little  consideration 
to  the  thought  or  sacrifice  which  has  made 
his  education  possible.  The  school  gives 
him  the  intellectual  equipment,  but  does 
little  to  attract  his  attention  to  his  duty 
toward  his  co-workers. 

The  technical  school  may  not  go  much 
farther  than  the  common  school  in  prepar- 
ing him  for  self-maintenance.  Technical 
skill  it  develops;  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  business  life  is  secured  in  some  de- 
gree; but  the  moral  insight  which  enables 
the  student  to  distinguish  between  his  rights 
and  the  rights  of  others,  between  the  life  of 
impulse  and  self-gratification  and  the  lim- 
itations of  freedom  which  are  necessitated 
in  service,  the  school  may  fail  to  provide. 
The  employer  discovers  technical  skill  or 
business  ability  linked  with  carelessness  in 
execution,    forgetfulness    of    responsibility, 
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sensitiveness  under  criticism,  and  an  over- 
weening regard  for  personal  advantage. 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Evidently,  a  clearer  conception  of  all  that 
is  involved  in  education.  The  new  educa- 
tion, so-called,  has  been  most  generous  in 
its  desire  to  give  every  opportunity  to  the 
student.  The  school  equipment  is  superb, 
the  curriculum  is  all-inclusive,  discipline  is 
gentle,  and  the  requirements  are  softened 
to  make  the  path  of  learning  as  delightful 
as  possible.  We  have  come  to  share  in  the 
feeling  which  the  loving  grandmother  ex- 
pressed: "I  cannot  bear  to  have  that  child 
do  anything  for  himself  that  I  can  do  for 
him."  Education  has  been  poured  into 
the  lap;  it  is  secured  almost  without  effort. 
This  advantage  is  not  fairly  measured  or 
appreciated,  and  the  qualities  which  are  the 
fruit  of  self-denial,  of  persistent  effort,  of 
diligent  striving,  are  not  secured  by  the 
generous  and  kindly  provision  which  leaves 
everything  within  reach  and  affords  no 
place  for  self-exertion.  No  one  can  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  work  of  another  un- 
less he  himself  has  learned  how  to  strive. 
One  who  has  been  accustomed  always  to 
receive  will  have  difficulty  in  giving  his 
share.  One  who  has  considered  his  personal 
interests  paramount  will  find  it  impossible 
to  consider  fairly  the  interests  of  others. 
Evidently,  then,  the  child  who  has  been  the 
centre  of  the  home  scheme  and  the  school 
scheme  has  some  bitter  lessons  to  learn 
when  he  takes  his  place  in  the  business 
world. 

Home  and  school  should  unite  in  the 
effort  to  develop,  even  in  the  young  child, 
the  sense  of  responsibility.  Some  tasks 
should  regularly  be  imposed  which  have  to 
do  with  the  general  good.  For  these  the 
child  should  be  responsible.  He  should  not 
be  allowed  to  omit  them  or  slight  them  or 
render  anything  less  than  the  best  service 
in  performing  them.  If  they  interfere  with 
his  pleasures,  the  pleasure,  and  not  the 
task,  should  yield.  Regularly  and  steadily 
he  should  be  held  responsible  for  this  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  the  home.  It 
may  be  building  the  fire  every  morning;  it 
may  be  bringing  in  the  wood  at  night;  it 
may  be  going  for  the  milk,  or  getting  the 
mail; — however  simple,  or  however  slight, 
it  should  be  performed  with  unfailing  reg- 
ularity and  fidelity,  without  dallying  and 
without  excuses. 


As  the  child  grows,  the  task  should  be 
adapted  to  his  increased  ability  and  matur- 
ity. But  some  responsibility  should  always 
be  his.  As  soon  as  possible  he  should  be 
taught  to  care  for  his  own  property,  in  order 
that  he  may  acquire  the  property  sense,  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  between  a  thing 
that  is  his  and  that  which  belongs  to  another. 
Learning  to  value  that  which  is  his,  and 
bought  with  a  price  which  he  has  measured, 
he  is  enabled  to  recognize  the  care  which  is 
necessary  to  preserve  it.  A  maid  who  has 
never  paid  for  a  cup  and  saucer  of  her  own 
thinks  it  a  slight  thing  to  break  a  dozen  be- 
longing to  her  mistress.  A  girl  who  has 
never  earned  or  made  a  dress  may  easily  be 
careless  in  wearing  and  injuring  the  dress 
which  her  mother  has  provided.  The  boy 
who  is  freely  spending  his  father's  money, 
without  earning,  is  not  in  a  way  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  money  which  is  paid 
to  him  for  his  first  labor.  Nor  can  he  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  that  labor  except  as  he 
has  been  trained  to  see  it  in  relation  to  the 
tasks  which  have  been  exacted  of  him. 

The  spending  of  an  allowance,  however 
small  this  may  be,  is  an  invaluable  training. 
The  necessity  of  caring  for  one's  own  gar- 
ments, for  one's  room,  for  pet  animals,  for 
children, —  all  these  develop  the  sense  of 
responsibility;  while  conference  concern- 
ing the  family  expenses,  the  ways  and 
means,  the  reason  for  buying  this  and  go- 
ing without  that,  will  help  the  child  to  meas- 
ure the  spendings  which  he  observes  in  busi- 
ness and  the  reason  for  considering  all  the 
elements  which  are  essential  to  proper  ex- 
penditure. He  cannot  learn  to  care  for 
another's  property  until  he  has  learned  to 
care  for  his  own.  He  will  recognize  the 
recklessness  of  his  careless  expenditure  if 
he  has  been  trained  through  consideration 
of  the  family  expenses.  It  is  the  home 
rather  than  the  school  which  must  make 
this  contribution. 

Further,  the  "ability  to  do  without"  must 
somewhere  be  developed.  The  employer 
requires  a  particular  service  in  some  time 
of  stress.  The  youth  has  planned  to  go  at 
that  time  to  the  theatre  or  concert.  He  must 
either  give  up  his  personal  privilege  or  must 
omit  an  important  service  which  he  might 
render  his  employer.  Unless  he  has  learned 
to  do  without,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  sac- 
rifice the  anticipated  pleasure.  He  will  make 
excuses  for  limitinsr  his  allegiance  to  the 
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business  interests.  He  should  be  trained 
for  such  service  in  the  home.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  an  unmitigated  hardship  when 
the  child  is  obliged  to  defer  the  thing  which 
he  wants  in  order  that  he  may  accomplish 
the  thing  which  he  ought  to  do.  The  staying 
after  school  to  get  the  "examples"  done 
was  not  altogether  an  unhappy  experience. 
Remaining  in  at  recess  because  the  task 
had  not  been  accomplished  had  its  helpful 
as  well  as  its  harmful  side.  Forfeiting  the 
picnic  or  the  ride  because  the  "chores" 
must  be  done  carried  useful  admonition;  for 
the  power  to  serve  in  cooperation  with  others 
demands  the  power  of  going  without  the 
personal  pleasure,  and  this  power  is  not  se- 
cured except  through  practice. 

Just  here,  perhaps,  we  may  pause  to  see 
the  relation  between  independence  and 
obedience  in  the  business  relation.  Both 
qualities  are  probably  essential.  We  are 
told  that  the  working  world  lacks  men  of 
initiative  who  are  prepared  for  leadership. 
It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  initiative 
and  independence  are  not  the  only,  and 
perhaps  are  not  the  first,  characteristics  to 
be  secured.  Obedience  to  the  directions 
of  the  employer  or  the  requirements  of  the 
business  are  first  in  importance,  and  one 
may  ruthlessly  abandon  pet  ways  of  doing 
things,  and  even  beloved  theories  of  action, 
in  order  to  yield  the  complete  obedience 
which  is  required  in  service.  The  time  for 
initiative  and  independent  action  comes  after 
this  lesson  of  obedience  has  been  learned. 
The  youth  is  trusted  to  act  for  himself  after 
he  has  shown  that  he  can  obey  orders.  His 
bonds  thus  become  wings;  but  it  is  never 
safe  for  him  to  substitute  independence 
and  initiative  for  the  will  of  his  employer. 

Just  here  many  a  woman  fails  to  feel 
business  obligations.  The  thing  which  she 
wants  most  is  uppermost,  and  she  em- 
phasizes the  personal  desire  or  convenience, 
rather  than  the  good  of  the  business.  She 
does,  not  what  she  is  told,  but  what  it  is 
convenient  to  do.  She  considers  a  piece  of 
work  unimportant  and  omits  it,  although 
she  has  been  told  to  perform  it.  Her  ex- 
cuses are  not  excuses;  she  has  failed  to  do 
what  by  contract  she  had  promised  to  do. 
She  h?ifj  no  right  to  substitute  her  judg- 
ment for  that  of  her  employer.  In  general, 
the  gir]  has  this  difficult  lesson  to  learn, — 
that  in  the  office,  the  store,  or  the  bank  she 
is  expected  to  perform  the  tasks  which  have 


been  cut  out  for  her,  rather  than  those 
which  she  might  mark  out  for  herself;  and 
she  is  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  their 
performance  so  long  as  she  holds  her  posi- 
tion. 

The  difficulty  which  the  young  woman 
meets  in  adjusting  herself  to  business  con- 
ditions is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
has  not  learned  that  the  environment  of  the 
home  and  of  the  office  are  distinctly  differ- 
ent, and  that  her  new  employment  necessi- 
tates adherence  to  fixed  conventions  in 
matters  which  she  has  heretofore  consid- 
ered as  determinable  by  individual  taste. 
Prescriptions  as  to  dress  have  not  been 
suggested  to  her.  At  home  she  has  delighted 
in  ornament,  has  taken  pleasure  in  laces, 
ruffles,  and  trailing  skirts.  Where  and 
when  should  she  be  taught  that  simplicity, 
absolute  neatness,  and  complete  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  work  to  be  done  are  the  chief 
requirements  in  the  dress  of  the  business 
woman.  Ornament  cannot  precede  util- 
ity; furthermore,  at  her  work  ornament  is 
out  of  place.  The  dress  which  does  not  at- 
tract attention  is  most  fitting.  Refinement 
of  taste  is  made  evident  by  simplicity  and 
appropriateness  in  dress. 

This  transition  from  earlier  standards  is 
often  made  with  difficulty.  Here  the  school 
might  help  to  establish  the  standards,  for 
the  home  often  presents  few  opportunities 
for  such  teaching,  and  its  judgment  is  not 
likely  to  be  infallible.  One  could  almost 
wish  that  the  employment  called  for  a  pre- 
scribed uniform,  which  would  in  so  many 
cases  increase  the  dignity  of  the  worker. 
In  any  case,  the  desire  to  be  beautifully 
dressed  should  give  way  to  the  ambition  to 
be  fitly  dressed  for  the  business  position. 

The  manner  of  the  worker  cannot  be 
neglected  in  our  consideration  of  education 
for  service.  The  work  in  itself  is  supposed 
to  be  for  the  service  of  others.  Considera- 
tion of  others  is,  therefore,  indispensable. 
Ready  and  complete  courtesy,  which  is  al- 
ways cheerful,  thoughtfulness  of  others, 
and  tactful  consideration  are  imperative 
elements  in  the  equipment  of  the  worker. 
One  has  no  right  to  intrude  his  moods  and 
tenses  into  the  work  of  the  day.  He  must 
learn  to  restrain  the  sharp  reply,  to  withhold 
the  curt  response,  to  guard  the  tone  as  well 
as  vocabulary,  and  to  express  only  kind- 
ness and  thoughtfulness.  These  cannot  be 
expressed  except  as  they  exist.    The  desire 
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I  to  serve  will  secure  this  education  in  the 
ji  end.    Discourtesy  is  unpardonable. 

The  manner  of  the  worker  should  be 
;  dignified  and  self-controlled.  The  work 
does  not  call  for  the  expression  of  personal 
I  views,  but  merely  such  conversation  as  be- 
I  longs  with  the  business.  Impersonal  ac- 
1  ceptance  of  criticism,  with  such  self-con- 
I  trol  and  dignity  as  commands  respect,  are 
j  required  of  the  worker.  These  are  a  safe- 
I  guard  as  well  as  a  constant  help;  and  these 
1  are  acquired  through  the  associations  of 
j  the  home  and  the  school  alike. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  here  that  the 
I  worker,  in  undertaking  any  service,  is  sup- 
j!  posed  to  share  in  the  desire  to  secure  the 
result  for  which  the  business  is  organized. 
He  must  be  loyal  to  its  interests.  The  name 
of  the  firm,  his  employer,  and  associates 
are  partly  in  his  keeping,  and  he  is  not  justi- 
fied  in  referring  to  them  in  any  but  a  re- 
spectful and  courteous  manner.  The  se- 
crets of  the  house  should  be  inviolable. 
Matters  pertaining  to  the  business  should 
never  become  the  subject  of  public  conver- 
I  sation.  The  names  of  his  associates  should 
not  be  published  in  the  street-cars  nor  on 
street-corners,  nor  should  they  ever  become 
the  matter  of  gossip  and  careless  comment. 


He  is  bound,  not  only  to  discretion,  but  to 
absolute  reticence  concerning  the  interests 
of  his  employer  and  the  enterprises  with 
which  he  is  associated,  and  this  bond  holds 
even  after  he  leaves  his  employment.  This 
sense  of  honor  is  binding,  of  course,  in  pro- 
portion as  one  is  educated  and  re6ned. 
Such  a  conception  of  one's  employment  is 
not  as  common  as  it  should  be,  but  it  should 
become  the  standard  for  every  boy  or  girl 
who  is  consciously  trained  for  service  in  the 
schools. 

We  need  to  inculcate  by  every  possible 
rneans  a  finer  standard  of  loyalty  in  service 
and  of  responsibility  in  meeting  the  daily 
tasks.  The  training  of  the  school  should 
not  stop  with  the  mere  technical  or  intellec- 
tual accomplishment,  nor  should  the  home 
be  absolved  from  the  final  preparation  of 
its  children  for  the  tasks  which  await  them. 
Somewhere  the  responsibility  of  this  train- 
ing should  be  placed,  and  somewhere  these 
finer  qualities,  on  which  success  is  so  largely 
dependent,  should  be  assured.  After  all,  it 
is  fidelity  and  loyalty  that  make  the  task 
worthy  of  the  man,  and  not  a  mere  trick  or 
sleight-of-hand.  Somewhere  in  our  educa- 
tional mechanism  we  must  include  the  finer 
preparation  for  service. 


THE    DREAM    ANGEL 

By   CORA  A.   MATSON   DOLSON 

I  saw  an  angel  in  my  dreams  last  night: 
An  angel,  in  my  room,  dressed  all  in  white. 
I  did  n't  see  its  wings;  I  think  that  they 
Were  folded,  somehow,  from  my  sight  away. 

I  saw  it  just  as  plain  as  it  could  be; 
And  it  knelt  down  and  said  a  prayer  for  me. 
And  after  the  sweet  little  prayer  was  said, 
It  rose,  and  smoothed  the  pillow  for  my  head, 


And  drew  the  coverlet  and  tucked  about; 
Then,  softly  as  it  came  in,  it  went  out. — 
And  I  was  not  one  bit  afraid,  because 
It  looked,  to  me,  the  same  as  Mamma  does. 
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Panama's   Rival,  Mexico's  Inter- 
ocean  Railway 

A  GREAT  event  in  railway-develop- 
ment, and  one  with  an  important 
bearing  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Panama  - 
Canal  route,  has  passed  almost  without 
notice  in  this  country,  which  is  really  most 
intimately  concerned, —  the  opening,  in  the 
last  of  January,  of  Mexico's  short  inter- 
oceanic  railway  line,  the  Tehuantepec  rail- 
way. At  the  narrowest  waist-line  of  Mex- 
ico, between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
depression  making  in  from  the  jutting 
promontorv  of  Honduras,  Mexico  is  only 
130  miles  wide.  The  route  of  the  railway, 
with  all  the  deflections  from  the  bee-line  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  engineering,  is 
but  190  miles.  This  railway  was  in  fact 
completed  some  two  years  ago,  but  the 
opening  had  to  wait  upon  the  construction 
of  the  two  terminal  ports,  Coatzacoalcos 
on  the  Gulf  side,  and  Salina  Cruz  on  the 
Pacific  side.  The  first  promotion  of  a  rail- 
way across  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmus  was 
begun  as  long  ago  as  1842.  That  scheme 
was  abandoned  in  a  few  years,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded  by  equally  futile  attempts  in  1850, 
1885,  1887,  and  1892.  It  was  not  until 
1898  that  the  project  which  has  just  been 
pushed  to  completion  was  commenced,  and 
then  the  first  and  most  difficult  part  of 
the  task  was  to  tear  up  and  relay  the  whole 
of  the  previously  finished  portion. 


The  engineering  has  been  of  the  charac- 
teristic thoroughness  of  British  construc- 
tion, and  included  the  building  from  the 
ground  up  of  the  two  terminal  ports.  The 
incidents  here  of  heroic  conquest  over  na- 
ture were  not  such  as  spanning  chasms  and 
climbing  mountain-sides,  as  in  most  Mex- 
ican and  South  American  railway  con- 
struction, but  of  facing  the  deadly  miasma 
of  swamps,  the  poisonous  night-vapors, 
the  disease -spreading  insects,  the  fever- 
ous vegetation,  the  utter  absence  of  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life.  The  out- 
lay of  $30,000,000  on  this  hundred-and- 
ninety-mile  railway  and  its  two  artificial 
ports  is  regarded  with  great  satisfaction 
by  the  Mexican  government  and  by  the 
investors  themselves.  President  Diaz  and 
the  principal  members  of  his  cabinet,  with 
the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  and  many  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  participated  in  the  open- 
ing, January  23.  The  proceedings  included 
the  stately  entrance  of  the  first  vessel,  the 
Arizonian  of  the  new  American -Hawaiian 
line,  into  the  inner  harbor  of  Salina  Cruz 
on  the  Pacific;  the  transference  of  its  cargo 
by  the  use  of  all  the  modern  appliances  of 
freight-handling,  such  as  are  seen  at  the 
best  docks  in  America  and  Europe  to-day, 
into  the  waiting  train  of  the  National  Te- 
huantepec Railway;  and  the  reloading  of 
the  cargo  on  a  vessel  which  awaited  it  at 
the  other  made  terminal  port  of  Coatza- 
coalcos. 

East  and  West  are  joined  together  by  a 
new  link  in  this  national  railway  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  The  importance  of  the 
event  has  been  little  grasped  by  the  public 
as  yet;  only  in  well-informed  railway  cir- 
cles is  its  meaning  fully  realized.  Even 
when  the  Panama  Canal  is  constructed  it 
must  perform  an  important  function  in  the 
trade  between  the  two  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  respective  distances  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  via  Tehuante- 
pec and  via  Panama  are  4,226  as  against 
5,495,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Mexican 
Isthmus  of  1,269  miles.  The  saving  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  is 
even  greater,  being  over  1,600  miles;  while 
the  reduction  of  the  distance  from  Liver- 
pool to  San  Francisco  as  compared  with 
that  via  Panama  will  be  856  miles.  It  is 
figured,  too,  that  where  at  present  it  costs 
about  $3.10  to  handle  a  ton  of  freight  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  same  can  be 
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undertaken  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec  for  $2.00  —  besides  the  advantages  in 
time  and  speed  to  be  gained  via  Tehuan- 
tepec. 


"  The  Splendors  of  War  " 

A  FERVENT  protest  has  been  issued 
in  a  broadside,  under  such  names 
as  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
John  Mitchell,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Miss 
M.  C.  Thomas,  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin, 
Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Jamestown  Exposition  Ad- 
visory Board,  against  "the  extravagant 
militarism"  of  the  program  of  the  Expo- 
sition. It  is  pointed  out  in  this  protest  that 
out  of  thirty-eight  items  of  attraction  issued 
by  the  official  organ  of  the  Exposition, 
eighteen  are  such  as  "greatest  military 
spectacle  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  "grand- 
est naval  rendezvous  in  history,"  "greatest 
gathering  of  warships  in  the  history  of  the 
world,"  "reproduction  of  the  Monitor- 
Merrimac  battle  at  the  place  where  fought," 
"international  races  of  submarine  war- 
ships," "races  of  military  airships  of  dif- 
ferent nations,"  etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  winding 
up  with  "a  great  living  picture  of  war,  with 
all  of  its  enticing  splendors."  The  protest 
undoubtedly  represents  the  best  public 
opinion  of  the  country  when  it  says  that 
this  program  is  both  a  shock  and  a  sur- 
prise to  three  quarters  of  the  American 
people. 

An  utterly  different  program  for  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  was  first  submitted 
to  the  public.  As  late  as  last  June  the  offi- 
cial organ  gave  it  out  that  the  historical 
occasion  which  the  Exposition  commem- 
orates would  be  "fittingly  observed,  first, 
by  emphasizing  the  great  historical  events 
that  have  marked  the  progress  of  America 
from  the  first  settlement;  second,  by  an  in- 
dustrial exposition,  primarily  of  American 
skill  and  art;  and  third,  by  an  international 
military  naval  and  marine  celebration." 
Now,  apparently,  the  "enticing  splendors 
of  war"  have  been  placed  to  the  fore,  mag- 
nified beyond  all  measure.  The  original 
appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  whole 
show  has  been  almost  equalled  by  the  outlay 
upon  the  military  part  of  the  Exposition 


alone.  But  it  is  not  waste  of  money  that  the 
protest  emphasizes.  It  deprecates  the 
freshening  of  the  memories  of  the  Civil  War 
by  a  spectacle  of  one  of  the  tragical  battles 
of  that  war  simply  to  attract  and  amuse  a 
crowd  of  careless  spectators.  Guns  and 
gunboats  are  given  perhaps  not  a  monop- 
oly, but  the  primacy,  as  the  exponents  of 
American  aims  and  achievements  in  these 
three  hundred  years.  "WThat  would  the 
founders  of  the  American  republic  say  to 
this  amazing  program?"  asks  the  protest. 
"Do  we  not  know  well,  have  we  not  their 
solemn  word,  that  it  is  treason  to  all  for 
which  they  labored  and  to  which  they 
aspired  ?  It  was  precisely  to  help  the  world 
away  from  these  baleful  old  vanities  and 
wrongs  that  they  founded  the  Republic." 
Washington's  words  concerning  war,  "with 
all  of  its  enticing  splendors,"  were:  "  My  first 
wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to  mankind  ban- 
ished from  the  earth."  There  is  no  criticism 
upon  a  proper  display  of  military  and  naval 
ships  as  an  incident  of  the  Exposition.  But 
to  arrange  it  expressly  as  a  festival  of  war 
instead  of  a  celebration  of  peace  is  a  woeful 
anachronism. 

The  best  feeling  of  the  day  in  all  na- 
tions is  exemplified  in  the  progress  of 
arbitration,  the  raising  of  a  hall  of  inter- 
national justice,  the  universal  wish  and 
prophecy  of  peace  by  leading  statesmen,  the 
coming  Hague  conference.  That  we  are  at 
the  dawn  of  an  era  of  industrialism  which 
shall  supplant  the  old  era  of  militarism 
should  be  emphasized  in  any  international 
gathering,  and  the  Exposition  in  Virginia 
should  add  its  pledge  and  aspiration  to  the 
up-to-date  policy  of  fraternity  and  co- 
operation among  the  nations,  rather  than 
glory  in  our  supposed  ability  to  overawe, 
crush,  and  destroy. 

Professor  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  the  open- 
ing address  at  its  meeting  in  New  York 
in  December  last,  observed:  "The  episode 
of  the  early  Jamestown  was  not  a  military 
campaign  nor  a  naval  victory;  it  was  rather 
a  step  in  the  conquest  of  nature,  and  a  chap- 
ter in  human  progress.  I  trust  it  is  not  too 
late  to  give  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  a 
tone  less  warlike,  and  to  put  the  emphasis 
where  it  must  in  future  belong, —  upon  edu- 
cation, science,  industry,  commerce,  and 
social  progress." 
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NEW  ENGLAND   MAGAZINE 


A  Monument  to  Fulton 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago  this  coming 
August  the  first  "useful  and  profit- 
able" steamboat  ever  built  was  launched 
at  New  York,  and,  by  making  a  trip  up 
to  Albany  and  back,  established  the  packet 
line  which,  under  various  names,  has  lasted 
to  the  present  day.  The  designer  and 
builder  of  the  boat  was  Robert  Fulton, 
whom  historians  now  generally  recognize 
as  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  and  there- 
fore as  the  father  of  steam  navigation. 

What  are  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
steamboat?  As  far  back  as  1543  the  steam- 
boat was  heard  of,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  artist  in  this  most  remote 
case  was  a  Spaniard,  one  Blasco  de  Gary, 
who  by  royal  command  exhibited  his  in- 
vention in  the  harbor  of  Barcelona.  How- 
ever, it  is  but  just  to  Fulton's  memory  to 
note  that  nothing  practical  resulted  from 
this  sixteenth-century  experiment,  nor,  in- 
deed, from  any  subsequent  attempt  of  the 
kind  up  to  the  building  of  the  Clermont. 

In  1707  a  steamboat  designed  by  an  en- 
gineer named  Papin  was  tried  on  the  river 
Fulda  in  Germany.  About  thirty  years 
later  an  Englishman,  Jonathan  Hull,  ex- 
hibited a  steam  towboat  on  the  Thames 
at  London.  Even  in  America  Fulton  had 
predecessors.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Fulton,  when  a  boy,  was 
told  of  the  trial  which  took  place  on  the 
Conestoga  River,  Pennsylvania,  in  1763, 
two  years  before  Fulton  was  born.  Ches- 
ter County,  the  scene  of  the  attempt,  is 
next  to  Lancaster  County,  in  which  is  the 
town  of  Fulton  (then  called  Little  Britain), 
where  the  builder  of  the  Clermont  was  born. 
Then,  too,  he  must  have  been  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  work  of  James  Rumsey, 
—  whose  steamboat  was  operated  on  the 
Potomac  in  1784,  in  the  presence  of  Gen- 
eral Washington, —  and  also  with  the  trial, 
at  Philadelphia,  the  following  year,  of  a 
steamer  designed  by  John  Fitch.  Then 
there  is  the  case  of  Nathan  Read,  who 
experimented  with  a  steam  paddle-boat  at 
Danvers,  Massachusetts,  in  1789.  In 
France,  whither  Fulton  went  from  England 
in  1797,  he  may  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  experiments  in  steam  navigation 
made  by  two  noblemen,  Count  d'Auxiron 
and  the  Marquis  de  Jouffroy,  and  by  the 
Abbe  Arnal. 


However,  this  is  the  main  fact,  now  un- 
disputed: that  the  Clermont,  launched  at 
New  York  in  August,  1807,  was  the  first 
unqualified  success.  "Every  attempt  at 
constructing  useful  steamboats,  previous  j 
to  mine,  failed,"  wrote  Fulton  to  one  ofj 
his  critics;  and  that  is  a  now-established  J 
fact.  Again,  defending  his  reputation  from 
the  charge  of  dishonesty  in  this  connection, 
he  said:  "For  in  obtaining  my  patent  I 
swore  I  believed  myself  the  original  dis- 
coverer and  inventor  of  the  thing  patented." 
Which  is  fair  enough,  also,  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Clermont  and  her  pred- 
ecessors is  the  great  difference  between 
success  and  failure,  and  if  the  Clermont 
had  been  built  as  they  were  built  she  must 
inevitably  have  added  another  failure  to 
the  list.  By  making  success  she  earned  for 
her  designer  the  title  of  inventor. 

Fulton,  like  many  another  genius,  had  a 
large  variety  of  occupations.  If  America 
honors  him  to-day  as  the  father  of  steam 
navigation,  she  might  also  honor  him  ass 
the  father  of  that  inland  navigation  which 
has  done  so  much  to  develop  our  national 
resources  and  make  us  great  among  all 
peoples.  For  he  was  a  champion  of  water 
ways  long  before  he  took  an  interest  in 
steamboats;  and,  indeed,  it  was  as  an  advo- 
cate of  waterway  improvements  that  his 
fellow  countrymen  first  heard  of  him.  He 
seems  to  have  been  among  the  first,  if  nol 
the  very  first,  to  foresee  how  much  dependec 
upon  waterway  development  in  this  coun 
try;  and  in  1796,  in  a  treatise,  he  broachec 
the  subject,  which  has  ever  since  been  0. 
paramount  importance  in  the  United  States 
In  fact,  to-day  it  explains  the  existence  0 
one  of  the  most  popular  non-partisan  organ 
izations,  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbor; 
Congress,  which  is  composed  of  public 
spirited  men  representing  all  parts  of  th( 
country,  and  which  at  present  is  trying  t< 
secure  from  the  government  an  annual  ap« 
propriation  of  fifty  million  dollars  for  water 
way  improvement.  In  the  treatise  referre* 
to  Fulton  argued  in  favor  of  developing 
as  routes  of  commerce,  canals  in  place  c 
the  old  turnpikes,  and  if  he  could  hav 
lived  a  hundred  years  longer  he  would  havl 
seen  the  fulfilment  of  his  dreams  in  thij 
regard. 

The  year  1807  was  the  most  remarkabl 
period  of  Fulton's  life,  for  it  witnessed  thj 
success  of  his  steamboat  and  the  popula 
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[reception  of  his  plan  to  build  the  Erie  Canal. 
[Both  of  these  projects,  so  far  as  Fulton  was 
[[concerned,  were  the  fruit  of  a  great  imagi- 
1 1  nation  combined  with  unremitting  labor. 
|jj Capping  it  all  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
(genius  and  the  patriot.  Fulton  was  a  gifted 
ijartist,  but  he  would  have  sacrificed  every 
[(personal  gain  if  only  his  native  land  could 
j  jderive  some  benefit  from  his  sacrifice.  This 
lis  the  inevitable  conclusion  one  reaches  in 
ha  study  of  his  words  and  deeds.  If  proof 
jibe  asked,  then  one  has  but  to  point  to  the 
i  [fact  that  in  spite  of  all  his  opportunities  for 
[aggrandizement  this  great  American  died 
I  [penniless.  Some  thirty  years  after  his  death 
I  the  government  allowed  his  heirs  $76,300 
i  for  the  use  of  one  of  his  steamboats  pressed 
j  into  the  military  service  during  the  War 
lof  181 2.  Incidentally,  he  was  a  dutiful  son; 
I  for,  being  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of 
I  three,  his  first  earnings,  resulting  from 
[portrait  and  landscape  work  done  in  Phil- 
[  adelphia  from  his  seventeenth  to  his  twenty- 
I  first  year/  were  devoted  to  buying  a  home 
I  in  the  country  for  his  mother. 

He  intended  to  return  to  Philadelphia, 
■put  instead,  through  the  kindness  of  ad- 
r  biirers  of  his  drawings,  he  went  to  Eng- 
I  land  to  study  art  under  his  fellow  country- 
Ifnan  West.  But,  once  abroad,  he  soon 
I  (succumbed  to  the  spell  of  the  mechanic 
I  arts,  and  his  mind  turned  completely  round 
i  from  aesthetic  to  practical  things.  One  of 
1  those  who  influenced  him  at  this  time  was 
j  [he  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  then  famous  as 
■I  canal-builder,  and  from  him  the  young 
I  American  took  a  good  many  of  his  ideas  on 
•  Inland  navigation.  It  was  in  these  days, 
IIls  we  see  by  his  letters,  that  he  conceived 
I  (he  idea  of  designing  a  steamboat. 

jj  In  1797,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  went 

]  jo  Paris,  and  there,  that  year,  in  the  com- 

Jpany  of  Joel  Barlow,  the  immortal  author 

J  If  "Hasty  Pudding,"  experimented  on  the 

lieine  with  a  submarine  explosive  to  which 

j  |e  gave  the  name  of  torpedo.     Then  he 

I  luilt  a  submarine  boat,  in  which  Napoleon 

J  look  a  passing  interest,  and  which,  on  July 

X  ,  1801,  at  Brest,  had  a  fairly  successful 

:  trial.     But,   much  to  his  disappointment, 

either  France  nor  England  would  buy  this 

wention,  which  now,  after  a  century,  is  jus- 

fied  by  the  importance  which  the  subma- 

|ine  boat  has  assumed  in  naval  operations. 

But  meantime  Fulton  had  made  the  ac- 

juaintance  of  Robert  R.   Livingston,   the 


American  minister  to  France,  who  in  1798 
had  unsuccessfully  tried  to  operate  a 
steamboat  at  New  York.  Learning  of  Ful- 
ton's cleverness  as  an  inventor,  the  diplo- 
mat proposed  a  partnership,  with  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  securing  the  exclusive 
right  to  run  steamers  in  New  York  waters. 
A  boat  built  by  Fulton  and  tried  at  Paris 
in  1803  was  sufficiently  promising,  as  a 
model,  to  warrant  a  more  ambitious  un- 
dertaking, and  in  1806  Fulton  returned  to 
America  to  begin  work  on  the  Clermont, 
which  took  her  name  from  Livingston's 
country-seat  on  the  Hudson.  The  boat  was 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  and  six- 
teen and  one-half  feet  broad.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  —  a  commentary  on  French  claims  of 
priority  in  steam  navigation  —  that  in 
France  the  first  steamboats  were  called 
Fulton  boats. 

The  story  of  the  launching  of  the  Cler- 
mont and  of  the  excitement  her  appearance 
on  the  Hudson  created  is  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy,  but  what  seems  to  have  escaped 
general  attention  is  the  circumstance  that 
the  terror  inspired  among  superstitious 
sailors  at  night  by  the  approach  of  the 
strange  craft  spouting  fiery  cinders  (they 
used  wood  in  the  boilers  then)  later  turned 
to  fury  at  the  thought  that  here  was  a  dan- 
gerous competitor.  Indeed,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  Fulton  was  involved  in  inces- 
sant litigation  by  carriers  who  attacked 
his  vessels  by  alleging  flaws  in  patents  and 
in  legislative  grants. 

Fulton  not  only  built  the  first  steam 
packet,  but  he  also  built  the  first  steam 
ferry-boat  (the  double-ender,  steered  at 
either  end),  and  the  first  steam  war-vessel, 
the  Demalogos,  which  was  launched  in 
18 14;  he  constructed  the  first  of  the  steam- 
ers to  ply  between  New  York  and  the  ports 
on  Long  Island  Sound;  and  he  also  designed 
the  steamer  that  led  the  way  to  the  commer- 
cial development  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  which  lie  along  the  Mississippi. 

This  remarkable  inventor,  this  no  less 
remarkable  patriot,  died  on  Feb.  24,  18 15, 
and  now,  just  a  century  after  the  produc- 
tion of  his  greatest  work,  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  who  owe  as  much  to  him  as  to 
any  other  man,  are  about  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument to  his  memory,  and  a  suitable  tomb 
to  take  the  place  of  the  grave  which  all 
these  years  has  been  one  of  the  least  con- 
spicuous features  of  Trinity  churchyard. 
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No.  10.    Starkey 's  Fate 

FEW  years  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  gang  of  counterfeiters 
nourished  in  New  England,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  honest 
people  and  the  serious  injury  of  trade.  No- 
torious among  the  members  of  this  gang 
were  Stephen  Burroughs,  Samuel  Corson, 
James  Smith,  and  Abel  Starkey,  all  of 
whom,  excepting  the  first  named,  were  at 
one  time  or  another  imprisoned  at  Newgate. 
So  cunning  were  these  men  that  for  a  long 
time  they  defied  all  efforts  to  arrest  them 
or  break  up  the  gang.  At  length,  however, 
the  vigilance  and  determination  of  the  offi- 
cials triumphed,  and  the  principal  offenders 
were  captured,  Stephen  Burroughs  alone 
escaping.  But  even  he  was  driven  from 
the  country  and  spent  his  remaining  years 
in  Canada,  where  he  is  said  to  have  aban- 
doned counterfeiting  and  other  criminal 
practices  and  to  have  settled  down  to  a 
quiet  and  law-abiding  life. 

In  one  of  our  rural  districts  there  still 
stands  (or  did  stand  less  than  a  score  of 
years  ago,  for  the  writer  has  seen  it)  an  old 
house  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  favor- 
ite rendezvous  of  this  counterfeiting  gang. 
The  house  is  known  as  the  "lightning- 
splitter,"  from  its  peculiar  shape.  The 
body  of  the  structure  consists  of  a  single 
story;  but  the  roof  is  extraordinarily  high 
and  steep,  and  contains  three  successive 
Stories  of  attics.  The  third  of  these  attics, 
just  under  the  ridge-pole,  was  the  retreat 
of  the  counterfeiters,  and  there  for  years 
they  eluded  detection. 

Ostensibly  the  place  was  the  home  of  an 
old  couple  who  lived  in  a  poor  way  on  the 
products  of  their  small  farm,  having  little 
to  do  with  their  neighbors  and  giving  little 
encouragement  to  those  who  were  inclined 
to  visit  them  in  a  friendly  way.  Because  of 
their  unsociable  ways,  ''Old  Shepardson" 
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and  his  wife  were  far  from  popular  with  the 
townspeople,  yet  they  were  inoffensive  and 
home-keeping  bodies  whom  one  would  be 
slow  to  suspect  of  systematic  law-breaking. 

It  caused  no  little  surprise,  therefore, 
when  a  posse  of  officers  pursuing  Corson 
and  Starkey,  the  notorious  counterfeiters,! 
tracked  them,  as  they  supposed,  to  this 
house  and  felt  sure  that  they  were  about 
to  make  a  capture;  but  though  they  sur-| 
rounded  the  house  so  as  to  make  escape 
impossible,  the  most  careful  and  thorough  [ 
search  failed  to  discover  either  the  fugitives 
or  any  trace  of  unlawful  practices  carried  on 
there.  The  Shepardsons  professed  utter 
ignorance  regarding  the  couterfeiters  and 
protested  against  the  rude  disturbance  of 
their  peace.  At  the  same  time  they  invited' 
a  search  of  the  premises  and  seemed  zeal- 
ous in  the  assistance  which  they  offered. 
They  conducted  the  officers  to  every  room 
in  the  house,  and  brought  lights  for  the 
more  careful  examination  of  cellar  and 
closets. 

The  unsuccessful  result  of  the  first  inves- 
tigation convinced  both  officers  and  public 
for  a  time  that  there  had  been  a  mistake 
and  that  the  trail  had  deceived  them.  The 
sheriff  departed,  therefore,  with  profuse 
apologies  for  his  unjust  suspicions,  and  as- 
sured the  aged  couple  that  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  misled  in  future.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  same  experi- 
ence was  repeated  with  others  of  the  gang; 
and  within  a  few  months  it  happened  sev- 
eral times  that  counterfeiters  fleeing  from 
justice  took  their  course  towards  this  spot 
and  were  traced  in  some  instances  to  the 
vicinity.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  innocence 
of  the  occupants,  suspicion  deepened  in  the 
public  mind  that  the  place  was  not  what  it 
seemed.  From  time  to  time  different  officers 
examined  the  premises,  but  always  with  the 
same  result;  and  they  went  away  feeling 
half  ashamed  of  themselves  for  having  mo- 
lested the  old  couple.    To  be  sure,  no  one 
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had  ever  explored  the  third  attic;  for  that 
seemed  impossible  as  well  as  unnecessary. 
No  entrance  to  the  place  had  ever  been 
found.  Stairways  or  ladders  led  from  floor 
to  floor  as  far  as  the  second  attic,  but  there 
the  ascent  ended.  The  ceiling  of  this  room 
was  plastered,  and  not  even  a  trap  door 
opened  into  the  room  above,  which  thus 
appeared  to  be  wholly  inaccessible  unless  a 
passage  thereto  should  be  cut  through  the 
laths  and  plastering.  From  the  outside  of 
the  house  no  entrance  was  visible,  nor  even 
the  smallest  window  or  opening  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light.  Furthermore,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  space  above  the  ceiling  must 
be  very  small,  and  not  high  enough  even  at 
the  middle  under  the  ridge-pole  for  a  tall 
man  to  stand  erect.  Several  times  the  offi- 
cers had  spoken  of  breaking  through  the 
plaster  to  examine  the  dark  attic;  but  the 
plan  seemed  utterly  absurd,  and  had  been 
abandoned. 

However,  the  closest  secret  will  out  at 
last,  and  this  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
A  posse  of  officers  under  Sheriff  Johnson,  of 
Worcester,  had  followed  two  of  the  counter- 
feiters closely  for  three  days,  and  were  al- 
most upon  their  heels  when  they  entered 
this  now  famous  house.  Confident  that 
their  quarry  were  now  in  a  trap,  the  sheriff 
stationed  half  a  dozen  men  at  different 
points  outside  the  building,  with  orders  to 
shoot  any  man  who  should  attempt  to  leave 
till  he  came  out.  Then  with  three  others  he 
entered  the  house  and  began  once  more  a 
careful  search. 

All  were  determined  that  nothing  should 
elude  them  this  time.  First  they  went  to 
the  cellar  and  examined  every  part  of  it 
minutely  with  lanterns.  Each  object  was 
moved,  and  the  wall  and  floor  were  scruti- 
nized inch  by  inch,  and  tested  with  a  hammer ; 
but  no  place  of  escape  or  concealment  was 
found. 

Then  the  different  stories  of  the  house 
were  taken  in  order,  with  like  care  and  a 
similar  result.  Furniture  was  tumbled 
about,  rugs  were  lifted  (there  were  no  car- 
pets), and  clothing  was  taken  from  closets. 
Exact  measurements  were  made  of  rooms, 
partitions,  and  walls,  to  make  sure  that 
there  were  no  blind  closets  capable  of  secre- 
ting a  man.  At  length  they  reached  the  sec- 
ond attic,  and  when  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  same  investigation  without  result,  the 
question  of  the  smaller  attic  immediately 


under  the  ridge  was  raised.  Jiy  means  of  a 
step-ladder  the  officer  in  charge  made  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  ceiling,  and  found 
it  to  be  genuine  and  perfect.  A  place  at  one 
end  where  the  plastering  had  fallen  was  un- 
mended;  but  an  examination  of  the  spot  re- 
vealed nothing.  There  was  only  blackness 
beyond,  and  the  fact  that  the  plac  'iad  been 
left  in  its  broken  condition  seemed  in  itself 
to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  con- 
cealed above. 

To  go  any  further  in  that  direction  seemed 
so  absured  that  Johnson  determined  at  least 
to  make  another  examination  of  the  house 
and  other  buildings  before  doing  it.  They 
accordingly  descended  to  the  ground  floor, 
and,  passing  through  the  kitchen,  waited 
for  a  few  minutes  to  warm  themselves  be- 
fore the  fire  which  burned  brightly  in  the 
great  fireplace  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
While  standing  there  one  of  the  men  threw 
upon  the  fire  a  handful  of  trash  that  had  col- 
lected in  his  pocket,  and  unintentionally  in- 
cluded with  the  rest  a  small  paper  of  snuff. 
A  minute  later  the  sound  of  an  ill-suppressed 
sneeze  was  heard  coming  apparently  from 
the  chimney. 

The  fireplace  was  a  large  affair  with  its 
chimney  built  quite  outside  the  house,  but 
standing  close  against  the  gable.  Already 
it  had  been  examined  to  the  extent  of  stoop- 
ing down  and  looking  up  through  the  chim- 
ney to  the  sky  overhead;  but  now  Johnson 
exclaimed,  "There  is  some  one  in  that  chim- 
ney, and  I  will  find  out  who  and  where  he 
is!"  It  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to 
rake  out  the  fire  and  throw  the  brands  and 
ashes  out-of-doors.  Then,  armed  with  pis- 
tols, the  sheriff  stepped  into  the  fireplace 
and  began  to  ascend  the  chimney  first, 
shouting  up  a  summons  to  any  one  con- 
cealed there  to  surrender.  Instead  of  an 
answer,  a  brick  dropped  on  his  head  caused 
him  to  fall  half  stunned  to  the  floor  of  the 
fireplace,  whence  he  was  dragged  by  his 
men.  That  he  was  not  killed  outright  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  brick  in  falling 
had  struck  a  projection  in  the  chimney  and 
glanced,  so  giving  him  only  a  sidelong  blow. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  entrance  to 
the  third  attic  was  through  the  chimney, 
and  that  the  fugitive  criminals  were  there, 
prepared  to  resist  capture.  Furthermore, 
their  position  gave  them  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  their  pursuers  in  case  of  an  as- 
sault.   Every  attempt  to  climb  up  from  the 
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fireplace  only  meant  death  or  serious  injury 
to  the  officer  who  should  make  the  attempt. 
And  an  attack  by  breaking  through  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  second  attic  would  give  the  be- 
sieged an  opportunity  to  use  pistols  effect- 
ively while  the  officers  exposed  to  their  aim 
could  not  see  them  in  the  darkness  of  their 
retreat. 

Not  knowing  whether  they  were  armed, 
Sheriff  Johnson  put  a  ladder  against  the 
chimney  outside  the  house  and  climbed  to 
the  top,  once  more  calling  upon  the  counter- 
feiters to  surrender,  and  preparing  to  de- 
scend upon  them  if  they  still  failed  to  re- 
spond. As  there  was  no  answer,  he  again 
entered  the  chimney,  but  this  time  his  prog- 
ress was  arrested  by  a  pistol-shot  fired  from 
below,  which  wounded  him  severely  in  the 
leg.  He  was  able,  however,  to  climb  to  the 
top  once  more,  and  when  he  was  safely  down 
the  ladder  his  comrades  hastily  dressed  the 
wound  in  a  temporary  fashion,  and  he  de- 
clared his  purpose  to  continue  his  efforts 
till  the  rogues  were  captured. 

After  a  few  minutes' study  of  the  situation, 
he  dispatched  one  of  his  men  to  a  neigh- 
boring store  to  procure  some  brimstone, 
and  while  he  was  gone  the  fire  was  rekin- 
dled in  the  fireplace.  When  the  messenger 
returned  the  brimstone  was  thrown  upon 
the  fire,  and  a  minute  later  a  broad  board 
was  placed  over  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
Of  course  the  kitchen  quickly  became  unin- 
habitable; but  that  was  nothing  to  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  close,  unventilated 
attic  where  the  counterfeiters  were  con- 
cealed. There  a  few  minutes  of  spasmodic 
coughing  were  succeeded  by  silence,  and 
when,  a  little  later,  some  of  the  officers  with 
an  ax  cut  a  hole  through  the  roof  and  en- 
tered, they  found  the  men  whom  they  were 
seeking  unconscious  frcm  suffocation.  They 
quickly  brought  them  out,  and  a  few  min- 
utes in  the  open  air  were  sufficient  to  re- 
store them.  Their  captors,  however,  did 
not  wait  for  this  before  placing  heavy  irons 
upon  each  one,  that  there  might  be  no 
chance  of  escape. 

When  the  room  was  clear  enough  for  ex- 
amination it  was  found  to  have  been  most 
carefully  constructed  for  its  purpose.  Be- 
ing tightly  sheathed  on  all  sides  so  that  no 
smallest  ray  of  light  could  shine  out  to  at- 
tract attention,  its  one  opening  was  a  door 
in  the  side  of  the  chimney,  through  which 
members  of  the  gang  entered  and  departed 


via  the  fireplace.  With  the  ordinary  draught 
they  had  no  trouble  from  the  smoke,  and 
even  found  the  chimney  a  sufficient  ventila- 
tor for  their  little  shop.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  fire  was  rarely  kindled  in  that  particular 
fireplace  except  on  occasions  when  a  raid 
was  expected.  But  everything  was  in  a 
state  of  constant  preparation,  and  when 
fleeing  criminals  had  safely  entered  the  se- 
cret chamber  a  roaring  blaze  was  immedi- 
ately kindled,  and  by  the  time  their  pursu- 
ers entered,  the  chimney  presented  a  most 
unlikely  line  of  retreat.  The  secret  might 
have  remained  unbroken  had  not  Corson 
thrust  his  head  out  into  the  chimney  to  lis- 
ten to  the  conversation  below  just  at  the[mo- 
ment  when  the  paper  of  snuff  was  thrown 
upon  the  fire.  And  it  was  his  sneeze  that 
betrayed  the  hiding-place. 

The  broken  plastering  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room  had  been  artfully  contrived  by 
the  counterfeiters  to  make  their  retreat  the 
more  secure  by  its  apparent  innocence. 
The  wall  of  the  den  on  that  side  was  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  break  and  sloped  away 
to  the  top  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  con- 
cealed from  view.  As  an  additional  pre- 
caution it  was  carefully  blackened,  so  that 
one  peering  up  through  the  lathing  from  be- 
low saw  an  apparently  empty  and  dark 
garret.  The  entire  plan  of  the  place  re- 
vealed a  degree  of  ingenuity  worthy  of  a 
better  cause. 

The  wounded  sheriff  felt  himself  well  re- 
paid for  the  discomfort  which  he  suffered 
by  the  capture  he  had  made.  Besides  three 
of  the  most  notorious  counterfeiters  of  the 
gang  (for  one  was  there  at  work  when  the 
others  arrived),  he  took  the  Shepardsons 
and  a  large  quantity  of  counterfeit  coin,  to- 
gether with  numerous  counterfeiting-tools 
and  other  implements  of  the  trade.  After 
such  an  achievement  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  he  was  for  many  years  a  famous  local 
hero,  and  that  the  story  of  Sheriff  Johnson 
and  the  counterfeiters  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  legends  of  the  time. 

Among  those  captured  by  Johnson  was 
Abel  Starkey,  who  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
sent  to  Newgate  Prison  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years.  There  his  ingenuity  and  industry 
enabled  him  to  lay  aside  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  his  good  behavior  won 
him  the  consideration  and  even  the  friend- 
ship of  many  of  the  prison  officials.  It  was 
thought  by  some  of  them  that  he  had  re- 
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formed,  and  so  far  as  the  rules  of  the  prison 
would  permit  they  trusted  him  freely. 

When  the  new  prison  at  Wethersfield  was 
completed  and  plans  were  made  for  the  re- 
if  moval  of  the  convicts  to  the  more  modern 
I  structure,  Starkey  declared  to  some  of  his 
\i  fellow  convicts  that  he  would  never  go  to 
the  new  jail.  On  the  night  of  September 
28,  the  day  previous  to  the  contemplated 
removal,  he  asked  permission  of  the  officials 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  caverns  under- 
ground. For  some  years  these  had  been 
abandoned,  and  the  convicts  had  slept  in 
cells  in  the  large  building  above  ground. 
But  Starkey  had  entered  the  prison  when 
the  underground  shafts  were  still  in  use; 
and  he  now  pleaded  that  he  wanted  to  have 
one  last  reminder  of  the  old  times  before 
leaving  the  place  forever.  As  there  seemed 
no  good  reason  for  refusing,  and  as  the  un- 
derground rooms  were  apparently  even 
more  secure  than  those  above,  his  request 
was  granted. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  the  iron 
hatch  over  the  prison  well  was  left  unfast- 
ened that  night.  Possibly  this  neglect  may 
be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  small 
sum  of  money  found  in  Starkey's  possession 
next  day;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
not  of  positive  history.  One  thing  only  is 
certain.  During  the  night  Starkey  laid  hold 
of  the  well  rope  and  with  its  aid  began  to 
climb  towards  the  prison  yard.  When  al- 
most at  the  top  the  rope  broke,  precipita- 
ting him  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The 
bucket  fell  with  him,  causing  a  crash  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  officer  on 
guard  and  led  to  an  investigation.  Upon 
descending  into  the  mine,  the  warden  and 
his  assistant  found  Starkey  lying  dead  in 
the  well,  with  his  skull  crushed  either  by 
the  heavy  bucket  or  by  the  rocks  which  he 
struck  in  his  descent.  Thus  on  its  last  day 
of  service  the  old  prison  witnessed  a  trag- 
edy which  formed  the  closing  scene  in  the 
history  of  one  of  the  most  desperate  bands 
of  outlaws  that  ever  infested  New  England. 


No.  11.    Henry  Wooster,  Tory 

During  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the 
dwellers  on  opposite  sides  of  Long  Island 
Sound  were  bitterly  hostile,  and  the  villages 
along  the  coast  witnesses  of  many  a  serious 
encounter  as  the  result  of  this  hostility.   The 


people  on  Long  Island  were  Tories  for  the 
most  part,  and  they  made  it  very  uncom- 
fortable for  any  citizen  who  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  loyalist  cause.  In  Connect- 
icut, on  the  other  hand,  the  patriot  spirit 
predominated,  and  a  Tory  in  Connecticut 
met  with  much  the  same  treatment  that  was 
bestowed  upon  patriots  across  the  Sound. 
Furthermore,  privateering  expeditions  on  a 
small  scale  were  not  uncommon,  in  which 
persons  from  one  side  of  the  Sound  would 
raid  some  settlement  on  the  other  side 
for  purposes  of  plunder  or  reprisal.  Of 
course  such  a  condition  of  affairs  engen- 
dered much  hard  feeling  and  gave  rise  to 
no  little  cruelty  and  lawlessness.  As  usually 
happens  at  such  times,  the  worst  elements 
in  the  community  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  indulging  their 
criminal  propensities;  and  not  a  few  other- 
wise good  and  law-abiding  citizens  were  be- 
trayed by  the  general  excitement  into  partic- 
ipation in  acts  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  have  condemned  as 
criminal. 

Among  those  patriots  who  were  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  living  on  Long  Island  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  Captain  Eben- 
ezer  Dayton,  a  man  of  great  independence 
of  spirit,  fearless,  energetic,  and  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  American  cause.  Naturally 
he  aroused  the  animosity  of  his  Tory  neigh- 
bors by  his  outspoken  loyalty  to  what  they 
considered  the  side  of  treason  and  rebellion. 
At  first  this  animosity  showed  itself  in  petty 
slights  and  slurs,  that  were  harmless  though 
bitter.  The  family  was  ignored  in  society; 
the  children  were  taunted  at  school;  and 
in  countless  trifling  ways  they  were  all  made 
to  feel  the  resentment  of  that  popular  opin- 
ion which  they  had  ventured  to  defy. 

As  the  war  continued  and  the  war  spirit 
burned  more  fiercely,  the  hostility  of  their 
neighbors  took  on  more  serious  forms.  The 
feeling  of  enmity  was  deepened  in  no  slight 
degree  by  the  suspicion  that  Captain  Day- 
ton wras  furnishing  aid  and  information  to 
the  patriot  forces,  and  that  fugitives  from 
Tory  justice  or  indignation  often  found 
shelter  beneath  his  roof.  As  a  consequence, 
slights  and  jeers  were  now  accompanied  by 
overt  acts  of  injury  to  person  and  property. 
Threats  followed,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  safety  of  his  family  from  insult  and 
danger  could  only  be  secured  by  leaving 
the  Island.    This  was,  indeed,  the  very  re- 
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suit  that  the  loyalists  wished  to  bring  about. 
They  felt  that  the  presence  of  so  pronounced 
a  rebel  in  their  midst  was  at  once  a  reproach 
and  a  menace. 

It  was  in  January  or  February,  1780, 
that  Captain  Dayton,  seeing  the  trend  of 
things,  took  such  of  his  property  and  house- 
hold goods  as  he  could  transport  and  crossed 
the  Sound  to  Connecticut.  He  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  a  large  and  comfort- 
able residence  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  his  family  in  the  little  village  of 
Bethany,  a  few  miles  northwest  of  New 
Haven.  And  this  shelter  he  generously 
shared  with  others.  Several  of  his  neigh- 
bors, who,  like  himself,  were  sympathizers 
with  the  patriots,  left  Long  Island  at  the 
same  time,  bringing  with  them  quite  large 
sums  of  money,  and  for  a  while  made  their 
home  at  Captain  Dayton's  house. 

The  Captain  was  a  business  man,  carry- 
ing on  a  nourishing  and  important  trade  in 
foreign  goods  and  articles  of  considerable 
value.  He  had  no  store,  as  he  doubtless 
would  have  had  had  he  lived  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, but  travelled  about  the  country  with 
a  large  peddler's  wagon  —  a  common  prac- 
tice with  enterprising  merchants  in  the  days 
when  the  population  of  the  country  was 
scattered  and  the  means  of  travel  limited. 
Steam  and  electricity  have  reversed  the 
order  of  retail  trade.  Now  the  railway  and 
trolley  bring  the  customer  to  the  centre  of 
trade,  where  he  finds  such  wares  as  he 
needs.  Formerly  the  peddler's  wagon 
brought  goods  and  tradesman  to  the  cus- 
tomer, and  offered  him  a  limited  choice  of 
wares.  Not  a  very  satisfactory  method, 
we  should  think,  but  the  best  the  circum- 
stances permitted.  Among  these  travelling 
merchants  Captain  Dayton  soon  won  for 
himself  a  prominent  place,  the  household- 
ers along  his  route  finding  him  both  enter- 
prising and  trustworthy.  His  surplus  stock 
was  stored  in  the  attic  and  unoccupied 
rooms  of  his  house,  and  this  often  repre- 
sented a  considerable  money  value. 

During  the  month  of  March,  only  a  few 
weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Connecticut,  the 
reserve  stock  ran  short  along  certain  staple 
lines  and  Dayton  was  obliged  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton to  replenish  his  store.  The  trip  re- 
quired several  days,  and  was  accomplished 
by  stage.  It  happened  also  that  on  the  very 
flay  when  he  set  out  for  Boston  the  former 
neighbors    who    had    been    staying    at    his 


house  took  their  departure,  so  that  Mrs. 
Dayton  was  left  alone  with  three  small 
children  and  two  colored  servant-children. 
She  was  a  brave  woman,  however,  and  ac- 
customed to  the  charge  of  home  affairs, 
and  no  thought  of  fear  entered  her  mind. 

It  had  been  no  secret  when  the  band  of 
exiles  left  Long  Island  that  they  took  with 
them  a  goodly  sum  of  money  and  not  a  little 
valuable  property ;  but  public  opinion  would 
not  sanction  the  open  confiscation  of  their 
goods,  and  they  were  allowed  to  depart 
without  molestation.  Some  of  their  former 
neighbors,  however,  were  less  scrupulous 
than  the  rest,  and  they  determined  to  cap- 
ture these  stores  for  the  support  of  the  loy- 
alist cause. 

The  enterprise  originated  in  a  gathering 
of  low  characters  at  the  public-house,  and 
the  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was 
that  of  robbery  for  their  own  enrichment. 
But,  supposing  that  a  number  of  men  were 
still  sheltered  under  Captain  Dayton's 
roof,  the  would-be  burglars  feared  to  carry 
out  their  purpose.  They  therefore  enlisted 
the  interest  of  several  other  young  fellows 
who,  though  not  criminals,  were  quite  ready 
to  engage  in  any  daring  scheme  for  injur- 
ing the  patriots.  To  them  it  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  robbery,  but  of  confiscation  and  pun- 
ishment for  rebellion.  To  further  give  color 
of  military  justice  to  the  plan,  an  unscrupu- 
lous officer  in  the  British  service  was  in- 
duced to  take  command,  and  definite  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  crossing  the 
Sound  and  raiding  the  Dayton  house. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  attempt  chanced 
to  be  the  very  night  when  Dayton  had  set 
out  for  Boston  and  the  other  men  had  left 
the  house,  although  this  was  clearly  un- 
known to  the  raiders.  On  that  night  seven 
men,  led  by  one  Alexander  Graham,  a  de- 
serter from  the  Continental  army  and  at 
that  time  holding  a  commission  from  the 
British,  embarked  in  a  boat  from  Long 
Island  and,  crossing  to  a  point  near  New 
Haven,  proceeded  without  delay  to  the 
Dayton  homestead  in  Bethany,  arriving 
there  about  midnight. 

It  was  a  moonless  night,  and  so  quiet 
were  their  movements  that  no  one  had  been 
awakened  or  disturbed  on  the  way.  At  the 
house  they  made  no  effort  at  stealth,  but 
relied  on  their  numbers  to  overawe  the  in- 
mates. Forcing  a  window  on  the  lower 
floor,  they  rushed  in  and  up  the  stairs  to 
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ie  bedrooms  where  they  expected  to  find 
'aptain  Dayton  and  his  friends.  The  room 
'hich  they  entered  on  the  lower  floor  was 
Irs.  Dayton's  sleeping-room,  and  she  was 
f  course  awakened  by  their  entrance.  As 
3on  as  they  passed  through  she  sprang  up 
nd,  rushing  to  a  window,  called  loudly  for 
elp.  No  one  responded,  however,  and  the 
Dbbers,  not  finding  any  one  up-stairs, 
uickly  returned,  bound  Mrs.  Dayton  fast 
ith  a  sheet  which  they  tore  into  strips, 
ad,  setting  a  guard  over  her,  gave  them- 
ilves  to  the  congenial  task  of  ransacking 
ie  house.  This  work  they  did  most  thor- 
ughly. 

For  two  hours  they  searched  the  place 
om  garret  to  cellar,  collecting  a  large  store 
f  articles  of  value.  There  were  hand- 
erchiefs  of  silk  and  linen,  ladies'  gowns, 
Iver  shoe-buckles,  worsted  goods,  cloaks, 
Dats,  various  articles  of  linen,  a  spy-glass, 
no  muskets  with  their  accoutrements, 
)ur  halberds,  besides  other  arms,  and,  by 
0  means  of  least  importance,  four  hundred 
nd  fifty  pounds  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
oin  and  twTo  hundred  Continental  paper 
ollars.  The  booty  was  indeed  rich,  though 
ot  so  rich  as  it  would  have  been  had  they 
ome  before  the  departure  of  Captain  Day- 
)n's  friends. 

To  gather  all  this  together  involved  no 
ttle  labor,  and  when  their  task  was  com- 
leted  and  the  men  felt  certain  that  no  prize 
ad  escaped  their  notice  they  decided  to 
est  and  refresh  themselves  before  taking 
reir  departure.  They  ordered  the  colored 
hildren  to  place  upon  the  table  the  best 
ie  larder  afforded,  carefully  watching 
rem  the  while  to  prevent  escape  or  the 
oncealment  of  anything  good.  To  make 
ie  feast  complete  they  procured  a  light  and 
rought  out  from  the  abundant  supply  in 
ie  cellar  as  much  liquor  as  they  wished. 
Then,  after  they  had  satisfied  their  appe- 
ites  and  gathered  up  whatever  they  could 
onveniently  carry  away,  they  deliberately 
estroyed  everything  of  value  that  remained. 
:he  wine  in  the  casks  and  bottles  they  let 
ut  upon  the  ground.  Chinaware  and  fur- 
iture  they  smashed.  What  could  not  easily 
e  broken  they  disfigured,  and  in  every  way 
ommitted  as  much  wanton  damage  as  pos- 
ible.  The  entire  amount  of  property  taken 
nd  destroyed  that  night,  including  bonds, 
otes,  and  the  like,  amounted  to  not  less 
lan  five  thousand  pounds. 


It  was  after  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  the  raiders  left  the  house.  And  it  was 
much  later  than  that  before  Mrs.  Dayton 
was  able  to  free  herself  and  arouse  the 
neighbors  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 
By  the  time  this  was  accomplished  they 
were  well  on  their  way. 

Expecting  pursuit,  Graham  and  his  men 
did  not  think  it  wise  to  return  by  the  way 
they  had  come.  Besides,  they  had  some 
business  to  accomplish  in  behalf  of  the  loy- 
alist cause.  Consequently,  they  decided  to 
remain  hidden  with  friends  in  Connecticut 
till  the  affair  should  blow  over,  or  at  least 
till  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  should  have 
abated  in  some  degree.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
retracing  their  course  to  New  Haven,  they 
merely  went  a  short  distance  in  that  direc- 
tion and  then,  making  a  detour,  continued 
their  march  several  miles  further  towards 
the  northwest  and  away  from  the  Sound. 

In  Gunn-Town,  a  part  of  Middlebury, 
there  lived  a  staunch  Tory  woman  with 
wThom  they  knew  they  would  be  safe,  and 
towards  her  house  they  now  took  their  way. 
Their  purpose  in  doing  this  was  twofold. 
First  was  the  idea  of  throwing  their  pursu- 
ers off  the  scent.  They  knew  it  would  not 
be  long  before  Mrs.  Dayton  would  alarm 
her  neighbors,  and  they  feared  to  risk  a 
stern  chase  for  Long  Island,  loaded  as  they 
were  with  plunder.  Then,  too,  they  wished 
to  keep  up  communication  between  these 
Connecticut  Tories  and  their  friends  across 
the  Sound.  Not  a  little  valuable  informa- 
tion was  often  secured  in  this  manner  by 
scouting  or  raiding  parties  who  secretly 
visited  these  trusted  friends  and  kept  them 
in  touch  with  the  loyalist  forces. 

The  way  to  M  idlebury  was  lonely  and 
settlers  few.  As  the  hours  swiftly  passed 
and  two  o'clock  became  three  and  four, 
Captain  Graham's  band  felt  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  meeting  any  wayfarers.  Per- 
haps, also,  the  good  wine  which  they  had 
drunk  quite  freely  at  the  Dayton  house 
made  them  overconfident,  so  that  they  went 
along  more  carelessly  than  they  had  done 
in  the  early  evening.  But  lovers  kept  late 
hours  then  as  now;  and  young  Chauncey 
Judd,  of  Waterbury,  was  just  returning 
from  a  visit  to  his  sweetheart  wThen,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  he  met  the  raiders  upon 
a  narrow  bridge.  The  meeting  was  unex- 
pected on  both  sides,  and  Chauncey  had 
no  time  for  either  concealment  or  flight. 
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In  fact,  he  was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  a 
lover's  reverie  and  was  too  dazed  to  think 
of  either. 

On  their  part,  the  raiders  were  scarcely- 
less  disturbed  than  he.  They  dared  not  let 
him  pass,  had  they  been  minded  to  do  so, 
without  first  making  sure  of  his  political 
bias,  lest  he  should  prove  hostile  to  them 
and  disclose  the  direction  of  their  flight. 
Before  he  could  collect  his  thoughts,  there- 
fore, they  surrounded  him  and  demanded 
his  name  and  errand  abroad  at  that  time 
of  night.  He  told  them  both  without  hesi- 
tation, and  then  requested  them  to  let  him 
go  on  his  way  without  further  hindrance. 

"Not  so  fast,  young  man,"  responded 
Graham.  "We  will  let  you  go  in  a  moment 
if  you  prove  yourself  a  good  and  loyal  cit- 
izen and  worthy  of  freedom.  Let  us  hear 
you  shout,  '  Hurrah  for  King  George!'  " 
"G — d  d — n  King  George!"  was  Judd's 
quick  and  vigorous  response.  The  answer 
of  course  assured  his  captors  that  the  young 
man  was  a  patriot  and  at  the  same  time  it 
aroused  their  anger.  "You  young  rebel," 
thev  retorted,  "we  must  teach  you  a  lesson 
in  loyalty.  Before  we  are  through  with  you 
you  will  either  sing  a  different  song  or  you 
wont  be  able  to  sing  at  all." 

So  saying,  they  took  him  down  to  the 
river-side  and  plunging  him  into  the  almost 
freezing  water,  held  him  under  the  surface 
till  he  was  nearly  strangled.  Then  bringing 
him  out,  they  repeated  their  challenge: 
"Shout,  '  Hurrah  for  King  George!'  " 
Again  came  the  reply  as  at  first,  and  the 
ducking  was  repeated.  At  length,  after 
many  duckings  accompanied  with  not  a 
few  cuffs  and  kicks  and  other  violence,  the 
youth,  more  than  half  dead,  feebly  shouted, 
"Hurrah  for  King  George!"  and  so  es- 
caped further  persecution  for  the  time. 
After  a  short  consultation,  however,  the 
fugitives  decided  that  the  only  safe  course 
for  them  was  to  take  him  along  with  them 
in  their  flight. 

In  the  house  of  the  friendly  citizen  of 
Gunn-Town  was  a  cellar  kitchen  where 
Graham  and  his  party  were  concealed  for  a 
number  of  Hays,  Judd  remaining  with  them. 
In  this  kitchen  was  a  well  containing  seven 
or  eight  feet  of  water,  into  which,  whether 
seriously  or  not  we  do  not  know,  they  talked 
of  putting  their  prisoner.  But  their  hostess, 
a  stern  and  matter-of-fact  old  lady,  begged 
that  they  would  not  do  this  —  not  that  she 


felt  any  twinges  of  pity  for  the  youthful 
patriot,  but  because,  as  she  said,  "it  would 
spoil  the  water." 

The  raiders,  conscious  of  the  danger  oi 
staying  in  patriot  territory,  were  anxious  tc 
be  on  the  move  as  soon  as  possible.    They 
therefore  took  advantage  of  the  first  favor- 
able night  to  make  another  stage  on  theii 
homeward  journey.    It  was  after  midnight! I 
the  rain  was  falling  heavily,  and  everything  I 
was  wrapped  in  profoundest  darkness  wherj  I 
they  turned  their  steps  southward  towards'  j 
Long  Island  Sound,  taking  Chauncey  witt» 
them.    Just  before  daybreak  they  came  tc  J 
the  town  of  Oxford  and  found  shelter  in  thc-1 
barn  of  a  Tory  sympathizer.    This  frienc  I 
did  not  dare  to  lodge  them  in  his  house,  fo]| 
he  was  known  to  be  a  loyalist  and  his  neigh  1 1 
bors  watched  him  very  closely.    By  greaijj 
care,  however,  he  was  able  to  conceal  that 
men  for  a  few  days  under  the  hay  in  a  re  1 1 
mote  loft ;  but  he  urged  them  to  move  on  a» 
the  earliest  possible  moment.    So  far  frorrB- 
blowing  over,  the  indignation  that  had  beer  I 
aroused  by  the  robbery  at  Captain  Day<| 
ton's  had  increased  with  every  day  that  the  j 
robbers  eluded  search.    A  sharp  watch  hacj  I 
been  kept  along  the  shore,  and  the  feelinr!  j 
was  general  that  the  raiding-party  had  no 
returned  to  the  Island,  but  that  its  member  *; 
were  still  concealed  with  friends  somewherij  ' 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  outrage.    Naturally  '-. 
there  was  increased  suspicion  of  the  Torie] 
and  deepened  animosity  towards  all  whej 
were  known  to  sympathize  with  the  loyalB" 
ist  cause.   Captain  Dayton  also,  upon  his  re   , 
turn  from  Boston,  had  done  everything  ii  - 
his  power  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  hi:  I  | 
neighbors  in  their  search  for  the  men  whq 
had  done  him  so  much  harm. 

One  bitter  cold  night  Graham  and  hi 
men  learned  that  a  whale-boat  was  read!   ; 
for  their  use  at  Stratford ;  so  they  took  theijf 
booty  and  their  captive  and  made  a  force(|;  I 
march  to  the  coast  village  of  Stratford,  be, 
ing  carried  by  their  host  a  part  of  the  waj, 
in  a  farm-wagon.    Without  difficulty,  and}  -: 
as  they  supposed  without  discovery,  the;? 
reached    the    coast,    found    the    bo  it,    and 
crossed  the  Sound  to  their  own  territory.    I 
was  a  hard  night  even  for  those  who  wen 
exercising  at  the  oars.    As  for  poor  Judd 
lying  bound  and  helpless,  his  hands  anc 
feet  were  so  badly  frost-bitten  that  he  neve 
fully  recovered  from  the  sufferings  of  tha 
trip.    Still,  he  preferred  to  suffer  with  th 
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old  rather  than  to  afford  the  slightest  aid 
;o  his  captors  by  rowing. 

The  trip  across  the  Sound  was  accom- 
plished successfully  and  without  opposition. 
After  more  than  a  fortnight  of  hiding  and 
danger  the  band  found  themselves  once 
nore  on  Tory  soil,  and  fancied  themselves 
luite  secure.  But  they  had  not  reckoned 
jpon  the  swiftness  and  determination  of 
:heir  pursuers.  On  the  way  from  Oxford 
;o  Stratford  they  had  passed  through  Derby, 
n  which  town  they  were  seen  by  a  late  trav- 
eler who,  more  fortunate  than  Chauncey 
Judd,  eluded  their  observation  and  spread 
■if-  :he  news  among  the  townspeople.  At  first 
le  thought  them  a  company  of  late  roister- 
ers whom  it  would  be  well  to  avoid;  but 
2  vhen  he  noted  their  silence  and  estimated  as 
it:  veil  as  he  could  their  numbers  he  was  con- 
vinced that  this  was  none  other  than  the  band 
)f  raiders  about  whom  the  whole  community 
lad  been  excited  for  more  than  a  week. 

With  amazing  rapidity  the  men  of  the 
rillage  were   awakened  and  gathered   to- 
gether.   Without  loss  of  time  two  whale- 
Doats  were  manned  and  set  off  down  the 
•iver,  under  command  of  Captain  William 
lark  and  James  Harvey.    Swiftly  and  si- 
ently  they  rowed  across  the  Sound  but  a 
ew  rods  behind  the  other  boat,  and,  land- 
ng  almost  as  soon  as  the  fleeing  Tories, 
:aptured  all  but  one  of  their  number  just 
„•;  jnside  the  British  lines.    They  also  recov- 
ered the  booty  and  the  captive  Judd. 
■A    Chauncey  Judd  when  retaken  was  in  a 
!„£  condition  bordering  on  insanity,  and  it  was 
^several  days  before  he  recovered  his  mental 
^•balance.     The   repeated   threats   of   death 
ind  the  hardships  he  had  suffered  caused 
Ji  severe  shock  to  his  nervous  system,  which 
iffected  him  as  long  as  he  lived.   For  months 
le  would  start  up  in  his  sleep  as  from  a 
lightmare,    shouting,    "Hurrah    for    King 
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The  six  raiders  who  were  captured  were 
.aken  at  once  to  New  Haven  and  brought 
0  speedy  trial.  In  dealing  with  such  cases 
here  was  little  delay,  and  judgment  was 
neted  out  with  considerable  severity.  Gra- 
veriiam,  the  leader  of  the  band,  was  shown  to 
^  3e  a  deserter  from  the  American  army.  He 
jjd^as  carefully  searched  and,  concealed  in 
eve;|:he  lining  of  his  coat,  was  found  a  commis- 
sion from  General  Howe  authorizing  him  to 


serve  as  a  recruiting-officer  for  the  British. 

tt  was  in  furtherance  of  this  work  that  he 


had  delayed  the  return  to  Long  Island  and 
made  the  trip  to  Middlebury.  When  the 
paper  was  discovered  Graham  made  full 
confession,  and  was  executed  as  a  deserter. 

The  remaining  five  were  convicted  of  rob- 
bery, and  sentenced  to  Newgate  Prison  for 
various  terms.  Among  them  was  a  young 
man  named  Henry  Wooster.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  very  respectable  family  that 
had  formerly  lived  in  Derby,  Connecticut, 
but  had  been  compelled  to  remove  to  Long 
Island  because  of  their  Tory  sympathies. 
He  had  joined  the  expedition  with  no  crim- 
inal purpose,  looking  upon  it  as  a  justifiable 
reprisal  for  indignities  suffered  by  himself 
and  other  members  of  his  family  at  the 
hands  of  the  patriots.  For  his  share  in  the 
raid  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty 
pounds  and  to  be  imprisoned  four  years  at 
Newgate. 

Within  a  week  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  Newgate,  Wooster  had  made  a  most 
careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the 
entire  mine  and  had  estimated  the  chances 
of  escape  at  the  different  points.  His 
thought  turned  first  and  most  naturally 
towards  the  well  and  the  seventy-foot  shaft 
as  the  probable  avenues  to  liberty.  But  he 
was  speedily  convinced  that  escape  through 
either  of  these  was  impossible  without  the 
aid  of  a  confederate  above  ground;  and 
even-  hint  at  a  bribe  was  scornfully  re- 
jected by  even  the  meanest  of  the  prison 
officials  or  sen-ants.  Possibly  this  impreg- 
nable virtue  was  due  to  the  popular  hatred 
of  the  Tories  as  much  as  to  a  conscientious 
adherence  to  duty;  but  in  any  case  it  effec- 
tually frustrated  all  plans  that  might  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  two  shafts. 
The  practicability  of  a  general  insurrection 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  against  the 
guard  was  considered  and  abandoned.  Fi- 
nally, he  settled  upon  the  old  drain  as  af- 
fording the  one  chance  of  success. 

As  already  described,  this  drain  was  built 
of  stone  and  cement,  far  too  narrow  to  ad- 
mit the  body  of  a  man  and  strongly  secured 
at  the  inner  end  with  stout  bars  of  iron  not 
easily  removed.  Wooster  reasoned  that  if 
he  could  but  loosen  these  bars  and  a  few 
stones  at  the  opening  he  should  find  the 
drain  less  carefully  laid  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length.  The  most  serious 
problem  seemed  to  be  that  of  obtaining  the 
tools  necessary  for  the  work.  And  these 
his  native  ingenuity  soon  supplied. 
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At  an  early  hour  every  morning  the  hatch- 
way at  the  top  of  the  thirty-foot  shaft  was 
opened  and  the  inmates  of  the  mine  were 
summoned  above  ground  for  their  day's 
labor.  Only  three  were  permitted  to  ascend 
at  a  time,  one  squad  being  led  to  their  posts 
of  service  and  chained  to  wall,  ceiling,  or 
anvil-block  before  the  next  detachment 
was  called  up.  Wooster,  being  of  a  mechan- 
ical turn,  was  assigned  to  a  position  in  the 
nail-shop,  than  which  no  task  could  have 
suited  him  better.  Each  day  he  succeeded 
in  secreting  about  his  person  small  frag- 
ments of  nail-rods  which  he  carried  with 
him  down  the  shaft  at  night  and  kept  for 
his  own  project.  He  also  manufactured  a 
key  with  which  he  could  remove  his  own 
fetters  and  those  of  such  of  his  fellow  pris- 
oners as  he  thought  best  as  soon  as  they 
were  safely  in  the  caverns  for  the  night  and 
the  guards  had  left  them. 

With  these  bits  of  nail-rod  for  his  only 
tools  he  began  picking  at  the  stones  and 
cement  about  the  entrance  of  the  drain  till 
he  was  able  to  remove  one  after  another  of 
the  bars,  which  in  turn  were  used  as  effec- 
tual implements  for  the  loosening  of  the 
stones.  The  work  was  slow  and  tiresome, 
but  a  couple  of  nights  sufficed  for  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  external  course  of  stone 
and  the  discovery  that  the  next  course 
would  be  less  difficult.  By  the  end  of  the 
week  he  had  loosened  so  many  of  the  stones 
that  he  could  take  them  out  and  crawl  his 
entire  length  into  the  drain.  Soon  he  found 
that  he  could  work  even  more  rapidly;  for 
in  many  places  the  channel  was  large 
enough  without  any  work,  and,  as  he  had 
surmised,  the  stones  were  much  more  irreg- 
ularly and  carelessly  laid  than  at  the  en- 
trance. 

Once  it  was  well  begun,  the  work  went 
on  systematically  night,  after  night.  As 
soon  as  the  prisoners  were  remanded  to  the 
caverns  for  the  night  and  felt  themselves 
secure  from  intrusion  by  the  prison  author- 
ities, Wooster  would  unlock  his  fetters  and 
remove  his  clothes.  Then  he  would  crawl 
into  the  drain  and  work  for  a  fixed  time  re- 
moving stones  and  mortar,  which,  being 
brought  to  the  entrance,  were  taken  by 
others  who  acted  as  his  assistants  and  care- 
fully scattered  through  the  most  remote  and 
unoccupied  parts  of  the  mine.  The  dim- 
ness of  the  light  and  the  extent  of  the  cav- 
erns made  it  possible  to  deposit  a  good  deal 


of  rubbish  in  various  parts  without  an; 
danger  of  attracting  the  attention  of  th 
guards  who  made  occasional  visits  of  in 
spection  during  the  daytime.  After  work 
ing  as  long  as  he  deemed  it  wise  he  woul< 
come  out,  resume  his  clothes,  restore  th 
stones  and  bars  at  the  entrance  so  that  the j 
would  not  betray  him,  and  retire  toslee]) 
until  morning. 

Thus  week  after  week  passed  and  th 
tireless  worker  was  near  the  end  of  his  task! 
Only  a  few  feet  of  the  masonry  intervened 
between  him  and  the  outer  world.  Bui 
these  last  few  feet,  like  the  first,  were  muclj 
more  difficult  than  the  rods  intervening. 

One  night  he  was  working  with  the  inj 
tense  eagerness  inspired  by  the  hope  c« 
speedy  success  when  he  heard  a  dull  soumj 
in  the  drain  behind  him  and,  investigating 
found  that  a  large  stone  had  fallen  into  th| 
drain  from  above  and  so  completely  blocked 
the  passage  that  he  could  not  crawl  over  i1j 
The  discovery  almost  unnerved  him.    Her' 
was  a  predicament  indeed.    The  drain  war 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  his  turning.    He  haj 
not  enough  nail-rods  to  complete  the  worii 
of  digging  out,  even  if  the  time  would  pei|  I 
mit  him  to  accomplish  the  feat  that  nigh  j  I: 
And  at  that  distance  there  was  no  hope  ell; 
his  making  himself  heard  by  those  in  th|| 
cavern.   A  cold  sweat  burst  from  every  por<|  | 
After  all  his  labor  it  seemed  that  he  mu 
perish  here  in  this  miserable  drain  far  b< 
yond  the  reach  of  human  help,  and  his  char 
nel  of  escape  become  his  tomb. 

It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  daunt  th 
courage  of  Wooster.  With  a  degree  of  er 
ergy  and  patience  seldom  equalled, 
worked  till  he  succeeded  in  grasping  tfc 
stone  with  his  feet,  and  slowly,  inch  b 
inch,  he  pushed  it  backwards  until  a  d< 
pression  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain  pe 
mitted  it  to  sink  so  far  that  he  could  cra\? 
over  it  and  make  his  way  back  to  the  mir 
just  in  time  to  put  on  his  clothes  and  fette] 
in  readiness  for  the  morning  summons 
work  above  ground.  His  bruised  and  e: 
hausted  condition  would  excite  no  susp 
cion  on  the  part  of  the  prison  officials;  f( 
the  free  admission  of  liquor  to  the  prise 
often  turned  the  caverns  into  a  perfect  pai 
demonium  of  drunken  carousal,  and  it  wj 
no  uncommon  thing  for  prisoners  to  corr 
up  in  the  morning  badly  bruised  and  di 
figured  by  a  quarrel  with  their  fellows. 

So  great  were  the  shock  and  exhaustic 
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^suiting  from  this  experience  that  Wooster 
ras  unable  to  return  to  his  work  in  the  drain 
3r  a  number  of  nights.    When  he  did  so  he 
lade  short  work  of  his  task,  and  about 
ne  hour  before  daylight  of  the  third  night 
e    had    the    unspeakable    satisfaction    of 
reathing  the  air  of  freedom.    He  advised 
le  men  to  remain  in  the  prison  till  the  next 
ight,  in  order  that  they  might  start  imme- 
iately  upon  being  sent  down  to  the  caverns 
nd  so  have  the  whole  night  to  make  the 
rst  stage  of  their  escape.    But  so  great  was 
leir  excitement  when  they  knew  that  the 
ay  was  open  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
gained from  immediate  departure.    They 
ere  the  more  eager  because  they  feared 
iat  at  this  last  moment  their  work  might 
e  discovered  and  all  hope  of  escape  cut  off. 
Unable  to  control  the  men,  Wooster  fi- 
ally  yielded  and  led  out  with  himself  all 
ho  had  been  committed  with  him  for  the 
)ayton  robbery,  besides  a  number  of  other 
bries  whom  they  found  at  Newgate  upon 
leir  arrival.    Once  outside  the  drain,  the 
Len   scattered   and   concealed   themselves 
tnong  the  rocks  and  woods  of  the  Turkey 
ills  till  the  coming  of  another  night  should 
■M-ive  opportunity  to  continue  their  flight. 
F!    The  result  proved  the  superior  wisdom  of 
lit  booster's  advice.    Of  course  the  escape  was 
pro  iscovered  in  the  morning  and  searching- 
m  irties  scoured  the  region  for  the  fugitives. 
it*  early  all  of  them  were  retaken;  but  Woos- 
"lm  ;r,  with  his  customary  sagacity,  hid  himself 
curely  and  evaded  pursuit.    Climbing  to 
ttt  ie  top  of  a  tall  hemlock,   he   concealed 
)fa  imself  among  the  thick  branches,  fasten- 
1, 1  Lg  himself  by  his  fetters  to  the  tree  so  that 
g  tk  1  was  able  even  to  sleep  in  safety  for  a  part 
li  1  :  the  day.    Like  the  more  famous  fugitive 
a  4  .ing  Charles,  he  saw  the  prison  officers  at 
p«  ie  time  passing  very  near  his  place  of  con- 
tra? 
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cealment  and  heard  them  discussing  the 
adroitness  of  his  escape. 

Defying  the  pangs  of  hunger  as  he  had 
previously  defied  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  the  drain,  he  remained  hidden  in 
the  tree  four  days,  in  order  that  the  search- 
ing-parties might  conclude  he  had  escaped 
and  so  relax  their  vigilance.  Then  he  de- 
scended, and  made  his  way  to  the  home  of 
a  friendly  Tory,  who  secreted  him  for  a 
week  while  he  rested  and  regained  full 
strength  for  further  flight.  Leaving  this 
shelter,  he  made  his  way  to  the  coast  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  London,  where  he 
succeeded  in  getting  on  board  an  English 
vessel  and  enlisted  in  the  British  service. 
He  remained  with  this  vessel  till  the  close 
of  the  war  and  for  some  years  after,  doing 
good  service  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile  his  parents  had  heard  noth- 
ing from  him  and  supposed  him  to  be  dead. 
With  the  restoration  of  peace  they  returned 
to  their  former  home  in  Derby,  Connecti- 
cut, and  settled  down  to  the  old  farm  life. 
One  evening  a  young  man  came  to  the 
house  and  asked  lodging  for  the  night. 
WTith  ready  hospitality  they  received  him, 
and  he  entertained  them  for  some  time  with 
stories  of  travel  in  foreign  countries.  At 
length  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
Revolution,  and  the  hospitable  couple  told 
the  supposed  stranger  the  story  of  their  lost 
son.  Having  gradually  prepared  their  minds 
for  the  disclosure,  their  guest  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  the  son  whom  they  had 
mourned  as  dead,  and  furnished  unques- 
tionable proof  of  his  identity.  The  joy  of 
the  aged  couple  was  of  course  unbounded, 
and  the  conditions  of  restored  peace  made 
it  possible  for  the  young  man  to  settle 
quietly  in  the  old  home  without  fear  of 
molestation. 


NEW   ORLEANS    IN   TRANSITION 

By  FRANK   PUTNAM 

Transforming  the  Mediaeval  Town  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mississippi 

Valley  into  a  Modern  City  in  a  Day    :    A  Forecast  of  Her 

Great  Destiny  and  Some  Impressions  of  Present  Aspects 


MAGINE  an  American  city  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
|  sand  inhabitants  and  nearly 
\\1  two  hundred  years  old  that 
never  had  a  cellar  nor  a  sin- 
gle foot  of  underground  sewer;  that  took 
—  and  still  takes  —  its  whole  supply  of 
drinking-water  (excepting  a  few  artesian 
wells  of  recent  date)  di- 
rectly from  the  clouds, 
storing  the  rain  in  cis- 
terns above  ground ; 
that  stands,  for  the  most 
part,  on  ground  two  feet 
below  the  level,  at  high 
water,  of  the  mighty 
river  that  flows  through 
its  centre ;  a  city  built  on 
marshy  ground  at  the 
river's  edge,  originally, 
and  reclaiming  the 
marsh  just  rapidly 
enough  to  make  room 
for  its  own  growth;  a 
city,  therefore,  without 
suburbs;  a  city  sur- 
rounded by  river,  lake, 
and  marsh,  and  in- 
dented with  many 
streams  and  bayous. 

Thus   was   New    Or- 
leans, three  years  ago. 

To-day,  the  adminis- 
trator-, of  the  city's  public  business  have 
gone  far  in  laying  permanently  the  founda- 
tions for  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants;  a 
city  to  possess  a  complete  system  of  under- 
ground sewers,  ample  and  scientific  drain- 
age, and  a  water-supply  to  be  taken  from 
the  Mississippi  River.  To-day,  New  Or- 
leans presents  the  unique  spectacle  of  a 
great  modern  city  that  is  to  be  plumbed 
practically  all  at  once.  Seventy  miles  of  un- 
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derground  sewers  were  opened  some  mont 
ago;  two  hundred  miles  more  are  almo: 
ready  to  be  opened  as  this  is  written;  an 
other  hundreds  of  miles  will  follow  speedj 
ily.    The  first  connections  o'f  business  an 
private  houses  with  the  mains  were  made  i. 
October,  1906.    The  drainage  system  we 
then  completed,  and  work  was  soon  to  begi' 
on  the  waterworks  sy<j 
tern.     There    remainei 
some  question  of  a  leg;! 
settlement  with  a  pr 
vate  water  company  oj 
erating    an    antiquate 
and  absurdly    i  n  a  d  e 
quate  plant,  and  hole 
ing,  as  I  was  informed 
an   exclusive   franchisj 
But  there  was  not  and 
not  the  least  doubt 
New    Orleans'   purpo 
to  supply  her  own  wat 
through  her  o  w  n  s  y 
tern,  and  at  once.    It 
safe  to  say  that  with 
five  years  a  majority 
water-consumers 
New    Orleans   will   0 
tain  their  supply  fr< 
the    city's    works,    ai 
that  within  ten  years 
one   of  the   75,000  a 
terns  which  are  now 
most  the  sole  source  of  supply,  and  whij 
provided   breeding-places  for  the   mosqif 
toes  that  spread  the  fever,  will  remain 
use.    The  cisterns  have  all  been  screens 
so  mosquitoes  can  no  longer  enter  them. 

Nothing  Like  It  in  Our  History 

Nowhere  else  in  America  has  any  ge 
eration  been  privileged  to  witness  a  traif 
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J  :ormation  so  complete  and  extraordinary 
is  that  which  is  now  in  process  in  the  me- 
ropolis  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Missis- 

Iuppi  Valley.  It  is  a  transformation  from 
mediaeval  conditions  to  the  standards  of  the 
Itwentieth  century. 
[1  Up  to  the  time  when  the  work  on  mod- 
.|Krn  sanitation  for  New  Orleans  was  fairly 
r| begun,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  half  the  people 
'  Jjof  the  city  were  firmly  convinced  that  neither 
j(  drainage  nor  underground  sewers  could  ever 
y  be  made  to  work  successfully  there.    Three 

^ears  ago,  if  you  dug  down  two  feet,  you  had 
.1  1  pond  on  your  hands  —  or  on  your  lot. 
"j  Underdrainage  has  worked  a  miracle,  so 
u  ;hat  to-day  cellars  for  new  office-buildings 

ire  being  sunk  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  to 
I  wenty-five  feet  below  standard  level.    The 

did  way  of  getting  a  basement  is  illustrated 
Y  in  the  Howard  Memorial  Library  building. 
.,|  Mr.  Beer,  the  librarian  (and,  by  the  way, 

■  Dne  of  the  quiet,  superbly  efficient  men  that 
•jbuild  for  a  city's  glory  shyly  but  strongly, 

■  Jwith  little  thought  of  personal  recognition  or 
•Jreward),  showed  me  through  Howard  Me- 

I morial  one  night  in  October.    After  we  had 
jviewed  the  shelves  on  the  main  floor,  and 
^admired  the  cozy  nooks  in  gallery  alcoves, 
we  visited  the  basement,  Mr.  Beer  leading 
,jlhe  way  with  a  lighted  taper.    There,  too, 
were  thousands  on  thousands  of  volumes, 
safely  but  shabbily  housed,  mines  of  mate- 
rial for  specialists  of  the  future  to  delve  in. 
'But  what  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  an 
overhead  water-pipe  with  which  I  collided  in 
the  shadowy  dusk.    After  that  preliminary 
accident  I  groped  with  bent  shoulders  be- 
hind my  guide.     The  basement  was  merely 
h  a  shallow  excavation  in  an  artificial  mound. 


How  Obstacles  Promote  Improvements 

Since  there  is  no  natural  drainage  from 
city  to  river,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
means  of  forcing  the  flow;  this  is  done  with 
various  pumping-stations.  Drainage  and 
sewerage  pipes,  though  built  in  separate 
systems,  are  alike  in  this  respect:  they  run 
down  hill  for  a  distance,  then  must  needs 
be  emptied  by  lifting-pumps,  and  the  flow 
started  anew  on  another  down-hill  stretch, 
to  yet  another  pumping-station.  The  two 
systems  were  made  separate  in  order  to 
avoid  an  evil  that  characterizes  drainage 
and  sewerage  systems  in  most  Northern 
cities.  Where  drainage  and  sewer  pipes  are 
one  system,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
pipes  so  large  that  it  is  not  possible  success- 
fully to  flush  them  often,  if  at  all.  The  re- 
sult is,  in  most  cities,  that  vast  masses  of 
sewage  remain  under  the  pavements,  send- 
ing up  clouds  of  unwholesome  gases  at  every 
manhole,  to  menace  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple. New  Orleans  has  made  her  drainage- 
channels  big  enough  to  carry  off  the  sud- 
den, tremendous  downpours  of  her  tropical 
showers,  and  has  built  her  sewers  small 
enough  so  that  these  can  be  flushed  daily, 
or  as  often  as  may  be  found  needful,  with- 
out overtaxing  the  water-supply. 

Probably  the  waterworks  system  has  not 
yet  taken  final  form  in  the  plans  of  the 
commissioners.  But  in  the  main  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  similar  to  that  of  Omaha, 
which  takes  its  water-supply  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  through  a  series  of  three  huge 
basins,  located  beside  the  stream  above  the 
city.  It  is  estimated  that  the  silt  to  be  taken 
from  the  first  settling-basin  in  New  Orleans 
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will  in  time  raise  the  land-level  of  the  entire 
city.  Chemical  processes  will  be  employed 
in  the  second  and  third  basins  to  precipitate 
solid  matter  that  does  not  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  basin,  the  water  will  be  fil- 
tered as  it  leaves  the  third  and  last  basin, 
and  will  then  enter  the  pipes  for  distribu- 


were  two  principal  causes  of  the  delay.  On 
was  the  fact  that  the  carpet-baggers  an 
negro  legislators  whose  reign  was  ende 
with  a  rifle-volley  in  1876  left  the  cit 
stripped  to  the  bone  and  staggering  unde 
the  burden  of  immense  debts.  The  watei 
works,  the  fire  department,  the  sewers,  eve 
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tion  throughout  the  city.  The  system  as  a 
whole  is  being  built  for  a  city  of  half  a  mil- 
lion people,  but  it  is  so  planned  that  it  can 
readily  be  made  to  serve  double  that  num- 
ber, and  there  is  every  prospect  that  a  mil- 
lion people  will  call  New  Orleans  home  in- 
side another  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Two  Great  Handicaps  Removed 

A  good  many  people  North  have  won- 
dered why  New  Orleans,  with  her  natural 
advantages,  did  not  more  quickly  advance 
in  wealth,  population,  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  her  civic  services.     I  take  it  there 


the  police,  had  been  farmed  out  to  priva 
grafters,  favorites  of  the  administrate 
In  the  thirty  years  since  1876,  when  whi 
home  rule  was  restored  by  an  appeal  to  tl 
elemental  manhood  of  the  Anglo-Saxc 
race,  regardless  of  constituted  authoriti 
acting  under  a  pitiful  misconception  of  tl 
fundamental  facts  at  issue,  New  Orleai 
has  been  slowly,  laboriously,  patiently: 
gaining  control  of  her  plundered  pub! 
services  and  lessening  the  burden  of  h 
huge  illegitimate  debt.  The  other  princip 
factor  operating  for  delay  was  the  perio 
ical  outbreak  and  constant  dread  of  yelk 
fever.     No  one  knew  certainly  the  nature 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  Famous  Old  French  Market 


lie  terrible  disease.  Its  appearance  was  al- 
ways the  signal  for  a  thousand  quarantines, 
-against  commerce  and  travel,  even  be- 
ween  neighboring  villages, — and  enforced 
vith  shotguns  pointed  by  men  filled  with 
he  fear  of  death  for  themselves  and  their 
oved  ones.  This  grim  spectre  has  been 
aid  forever.  It  is  now  known  precisely  how 
he  fever  is  disseminated,  and  how  it  can  be 
>revented.  Never  again  will  New  Orleans 
Lave  need  to  dread  it  as  she  has  dreaded  it 
n  the  past.  She  has  only  to  maintain  an 
fficient  quarantine  against  the  breeding- 
places  of  the  fever  in  the  tropics,  and  to 
eep  her  own  standing  water-supply 
creened.  Proof  sufficient  that  city  and 
tate  have  learned  this  lesson  is  afforded 
3y  the  recent  revelation  of  the  fact  that  dur- 


ing the  summer  of  1906  the  Slate  Board  of 
Health  of  Louisiana  maintained  an  organ- 
ization of  seven  hundred  experts  and  secret- 
service  men,  covering  a  million  miles  of 
tropic  land,  and  sea,  to  guard  against  the 
introduction  of  yellow  fever  into  the  State. 
And  the  work  was  successful  beyond  even 
the  most  sanguine  expectation.  Precedents 
all  indicated  there  would  be  some  recurrent 
cases,  following  the  outbreak  of  1905.  There 
was,  in  fact,  riot  a  single  case  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  only  one  in  the  State. 


( 


Capital  Filling  All  Channels 


New  Orleans  relieved  of  the  fear  of  yel- 
low fever  is  a  city  inspired  with  old  hopes 
revived,  and  with  new  hopes  and  plans  more 
daring  than   anv  ever  entertained    before. 
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Mansion  in  the  Old  French  Quarter 


A  Modern    Residence  on  St.  Charles  Ave. 
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Capital  now  fears  not  to  flow  into  all  the 
channels  of  her  manifold  activities.  Build- 
ing is  in  progress  everywhere  —  a  genuine 
boom,  without  the  Western  accompaniment 
of  a  wild  gamble  in  land  values.  Land  is 
gaining  steadily  in  value,  but  there  has  not 
as  yet" been  anything  like  a  speculative  in- 
flation of  prices. 


New  Orleans.  ^The  old,  leisurely  life  is  col- 
ored, truly,  with  something  of  the  urgency 
of  modern  commercialism,  in  business  chan- 
nels, but  pleasure  still  ranks  business.  Pleas- 
ure is  the  business  of  most  importance  here. 
And  why  should  it  not  be  so,  if  men  are  to 
build  in  order  to  live,  and  not  merely  to  live 
in  order  to  build?    Living  is  a  fine  art,  in 
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Many  magazine -writers  have  made  the 
public  familiar  with  the  old-world  charm  of 
the  architecture  of  the  French  Quarter  of 
New  Orleans.  It  seems  to  me  regrettable, 
and  probably  unwise,  that  builders  of  so 
many  handsome  new  homes  are  departing 
from  the  architectural  models  that  seem  so 
perfectly  suited  to  the  climate.  Houses  that 
one  might  duplicate  on  Riverside  Drive  in 
New  York,  on  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  in 
Chicago,  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  in  Bos- 
ton,—  these  appear  in  increasing  numbers 
along  the  finer  residential  streets  of  New 
Orleans. 

Southern  hospitality  is  not  mythical£in 


which  excellence  can  be  attained  only  under 
favorable  climatic  conditions.  Even  the 
poor  are  skilled  in  the  art  beneath  these  ge- 
nial skies.  One  hears  much  of  the  Northern 
winter  cold  as  a  spur  to  physical  energy. 
Consider  here  the  testimony  of  one  experi- 
menter who  finds  that  he  can  do  prodigies 
of  labor  in  New  Orleans  impossible  to  him 
in  any  Northern  city;  who  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  one  expends  fully  one- 
fourth  his  physical  energies  in  resisting  the 
savage  antagonism  of  the  Northern  winter, 
and  who  feels  that  in  New  Orleans  all  his 
forces  are  happily  released  for  application 
to  the  work  in  hand. 
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Passing  of  Historic  Shrines 

A  wonderful  old  city:  a  marvellous  new 
pity.  Her  past  a  romance  in  hues  most 
livid:  her  present  starred  with  portents  of 
Industrial  and  commercial  greatness.  One 
llay  in  late  November  the  papers  printed 
he  news  that  the  house  in  which  General 
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Andrew  Jackson  made  his  headquarters  be- 
bre  the  battle  with  Pakenham's  men,  and 
vhich  later  was  occupied  by  General  Beau- 
egard,  had  just  been  marked  for  demoli- 
ion  to  make  way  for  huge  railway  termi- 
lals  —  an  incident  indicative  of  the  chan- 
ging orders.  "Youth  will  be  served."  "To- 
day is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  yesterday." 
'Money  makes  the  mare  go."  One  could 
}uote  aphorisms  at  great  length  to  embody 
the  idea.  Perhaps  the  one  last  quoted  best 
embodies  it.  No  arrogant  foreigner  can 
tairly  accuse  American  cities  of  maintain- 
ing a  spirit  of  childish  reverence  for  historic 
memorials.  If  a  shrine  chances  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  projected  canning-factory,  why, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  shrine.  Boston 
has  preserved  a  few  of  her  priceless  inher- 
itances of  the  older  days,  New  York  still 
permits  Trinity  modestly  to  remind  the 
passer  of  the  continued  if  somewhat  apolo- 


getic existence  of  God  in  a  city  given  over  to 
Mammon,  and  it  has  been  calculated  by 
shrewd  sons  of  worldliness  that  these  old 
things  really  pay  —  in  the  worth-while 
sense,  the  dollar-and-cents  way,  I  mean. 
People  come  long  distances  to  see  them, 
and  leave  money  behind.  One  must  of 
course  smile  at  their  rustic  enthusiasm,  but 
one  cannot  deny  the  value  of  their  patron- 
age. Perhaps  New  Orleans  will,  before  it 
is  too  late,  set  apart  by  common  accord  cer- 
tain of  her  historic  buildings  for  permanent 
preservation,  and  make  sure  of  their  per- 
manency in  the  only  way  that  it  can  be  made 
sure.     Possibly    Mr.    Godchaux   and    Mr. 
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Trezevant,  of  the  New  Orleans  Progress- 
ive Union,  will  deem  this  suggestion  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Four  Monuments  and  Their  Significance 

Four  of  the  public  monuments  of  New 
Orleans  impress  themselves  strongly  upon 
the  memory  of  the  visitor.  Jackson  and 
Lee  are  of  course  the  chief  deities.  Lee 
stands  atop  a  huge  column  set  upon  a 
mound  raised  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  in  St.  Charles  Avenue. 
Broad  stairways  lead  up  to  the  base  of  the 
column  from  the  circular  walk  of  cement 
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that  surrounds  the  mound.  On  any  pleas- 
ant night  in  late  October  and  early  Novem- 
ber I  found  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  at 
play  on  this  circular  walk  —  most  of  them 
on  roller  skates.  Now  and  then  I  heard  a 
rattle  as  of  rapid  rifle-fire  and  caught  a 
flashing  glance  of  figures  flying  down  the 
stairway  —  youngsters  experimenting  with 
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new  methods  of  sudden  death,  gliding  down 
the  steps  on  rollers.  Two  of  New  Orleans' 
Immortals  not  made  famous  in  battle,  but 
in  the  paths  of  peace,  were  JohnMcDonough 
and  Margaret  Haughery.  The  one  lived  a 
long  life  frugally  and  shrewdly,  and  dying, 
devised  to  New  Orleans  a  fund  from  which 
more  than  a  score  of  public  schools  have 
been  built;  the  other — -the  first  woman  to 
be  honored  with  a  public  statue  in  America 
—  gave  of  her  love  and  labor,  and  induced 
others  to  give  of  their  wealth  and  time,  in 
philanthropies  unnumbered.  She  was  es- 
pecially the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly, 
and  their  children.  I  never  pass  that  statue 
without  lifting  my  hat  in  reverence  to  wom- 
anhood, and  withal  a  speculative  wonder 
why  the  men  of  other  cities  have  not  reared 
monuments  to  women  of  like  quality. 

Women  in  Municipal  Housekeeping 

Speaking  of  women,  I  am  reminded  that 
it    was  the  women  of  New  Orleans  who  fi- 


nally gave  direct  direction  to  and  made  pos- 
sible the  execution  of  the  plans  for  the  sys- 
tem of  modern  sanitation  and  water-supply 
now  in  process  of  construction.  It  seems 
they  grew  weary  of  hearing  the  men  of  the 
town  talk  of  these  things  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  by  concerted  action  put  life  into 
the  project.  Women  who  were  taxpayers 
were  given  leave  to  vote  on  proposals  to 
bond  the  city  for  these  improvements,  and 
it  was  by  their  ballots  that  the  proposals 
were  carried.  I  have  always  contended  that 
municipal  government,  akin  in  so  many 
ways  to  good  housekeeping,  affords  an  ad- 
mirable field  for  the  exercise  of  feminine 
administrative  talents,  and  I  am  delighted 


Mr.  Albert  Godchaux,  President  of  the 
New  Orleans  Progressive  Union 


to  be  able  to  cite  this  instance   in  proof 
thereof. 


A  Forecast  of  Mighty  Growth 

The  stranger  in  town,  if  he  be  of  an  ob- 
servant sort,  takes  note  of  many  facts  and 
tendencies  not  apparent  to  most  natives. 
These  latter  sit  too  close  to  the  stage  to 
take  it  in  as  a  whole ;  they  see  clearly  only  a 
part  of  what  is  taking  place.  Then,  too, 
their  judgments  are  likely  to  be  colored  by 
prejudices  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
Orleanian  who  has  seen  his  city's  expecta- 
tions defeated  again  and  again  through   a 
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Chief  of  Police  Whittaker,  a  Natural  Fighting -man  ancTa  Storm  Centre  of 
Red-ho    Politics 


ifetime^of  patient  watching,  who  has  seen 
ler  change  so  slowly  and  gradually  that  she, 
ike  him,  seemed  merely  to  be  growing  old 
md  gray  without  gaining  in  vigor  or  power, 
his  man  can  be  pardoned  for  regarding 
vith  a  sceptical  eye  the  new  hopes  and  plans 
>f  the  younger  generation  that  is  now  ha- 
tening  the  city  forward  into  line  with  her 
lestiny.  What  is  New  Orleans'  destiny? 
A^ell,  in  my  opinion,  New  Orleans  will  with- 
n  a  half-century  rank  third  or  fourth  among 
American  cities,  in  size,  wealth,  and  com- 
nerce.  Her  rivals,  and  the  only  cities  that 
vill  be  in  her  class,  will  be  New  York  in  the 
Sast,  Chicago  in  the  Central  North,  and 
Seattle  or  San  Francisco  in  the  West.  More 
md  more  the  population  and  wealth  of 
America  centre  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  East  and  West  coast  regions  also  gain, 
:>ut  not  in  like  ratio.  There  will  be  a  great 
:ity  at  the  top  of  the  valley  and  another 
it  its  foot.  These  cities  will  be  linked  by 
waterways  big  enough  to  float  the  largest 
xean  vessels,  and  linking  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Development  of  New  Commercial  Zones 


ivs 
;t0 

A  new  fact  for  the  consideration  of  po- 
too,  litical  economists  is  the  growing  tendency 
1  by  of  the  United  States  to  divide  commercially 
The  into  three  north  and  south  zones :  one  along 

the  Pacific  coast,  eastward  to  the  Rockies; 

a*second  comprising  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 


sissippi; and  a  third  embracing  the  States 
east  of  the  Alleghanies.    Chicago  and  Illi- 
nois are  now  far  more  active  in  financing 
the  new  industries  of  the  Gulf  South  than 
New  York  or  New  England.     New  York 
supplies  the  money  for  the  development  -of 
the  East  coast,  and  in  a  way  supplies  also 
the  social  and  political  inspiration  for  that 
region.   Her  great  capitalists  have  in  a  sense 
converted  many  of  the  East  coast  States  in- 
to industrial  satrapies,  whose  mission  seems 
to  be  to  pour  dividends  into  Wall  Street. 
Virginia,  proudest    of    the  proud,  the  Old 
Dominion  and  the  Mother  of  Presidents,  is 
to-day  a  fiscal  dependency  of  New  York. 
New    England    sends    her    surplus    funds 
shrewdly,  as  of  yore,  into  every  field  that 
offers  good  security  and  reasonable  returns. 
She  is  behind  many  —  too  many  —  of  the 
Georgian  and  Carolinian  cotton-mills  where 
little  children  are  being  fed   remorselessly 
into  the  machinery  along  with  the  cotton. 
She  has  funds,  too,  at  work  in  New  Orleans; 
and  in  the  Texas  oil  and  lumber  develop- 
ments her  men  and  her  money  are  as  active 
as  any.    But  the  trend  in  the  Gulf  South 
is  away  from  economic  dependence  upon 
the  East.     Three   successive  cotton  crops 
worth  six  hundred  million  dollars  each  to 
the  South  have  figured  big  in  removing  the 
necessity  for  financial  dependence  upon'any 
distant  money-loaner.    The  banks  of  New 
Orleans  are  not  numerous,  considering  the 
size  of  the  city.     She  has  but  twenty-three, 
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with  resources  of  $104,000,000.  This  sum 
is  $80,000,000  above  the  total  two  years  ago. 
There  is  room  for  half  a  dozen  more,  and  the 
best  possible  field  for  the  investment  of  their 
resources  in  the  development  of  the  city's 
new  commercial  and  industrial  life.  They 
need  not  go  abroad  either  to  get  money  or  to 


Joseph  M.  Leveque,  Editor  of  Harlequin 

a  Powerful  Factor  in  the  Fight  for 

Real  Democracy  in  Louisiana 

invest  it  profitably.  On  every  hand  old  of- 
fice-buildings are  being  remodelled  and  new 
ones  ascending,  and  there  is  so  strong  and 
steady  a  demand  for  offices  that  the  rates 
are  high  and  none  that  is  desirable  need 
stand  vacant. 

Standards  of  Labor  Are  Rising 

Wages  of  workmen  in  all  lines  are  good, 
and  work  is  plenty.  White  workingmen  need 
no  longer  fear  to  take  up  residence  in  New 
Orleans.  The  old  bogy  of  competition  with 
black  labor  is  laid,  for  good  and  all.  The 
black  man  has  reached  his  limits,  industri- 
ally, as  well  as  socially  and  politically  — 
not  the  limits  set  by  white  men,  but  limits 
set  by  natural  law.  In  the  old  plantation 
days  Sambo  was  indispensable;  but  he  does 
not  take  any  such  rank  in  the  industrial  or- 
ganization of  a'^  modern  city.    There  he  is 


falling  out  of  the  race,  unequal  to  the  de- 
mands laid  upon  the  worker  by  the  intricate 
machinery  of  modern  civilization. 

The  City's  Press  as  an  Index 

An  infallible  index  of  the  civilization  of  a 
city  is  its  newspaper-press.  How  admirably 
are  the  soul-qualities  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago  —  to  cite  three  widely  fa- 
miliar examples  —  mirrored  forth  in  the 
daily  papers  published  in  these  cities!  New 
Orleans'  daily  papers  speak  of,  and  for, 
strongly  contrasting  constituencies:  the 
Times-Democrat  for  the  families  of  wealth 


The  McDonough  Monument 

and  social  rank,  the  planters  and  the  ex- 
ploiters and  developers  of  wealth;  the  Pic 
ayune,  racy  of  the  old  Creole  South,  clear 
and  ultra-conservative  and  piquant  —  de 
veloper  of  several  brilliant  individual  talents 
among  them  the  late  Catherine  Cole  an( 
the  currently  delightful  Dorothy  Dix.  Th< 
Times-Democrat  under  Major  Page  Baker' 
direction  is  an  admirable  blend  of  that  ok 
Southern  chivalry  of  which  our  histories  in 
formed  us  in  mid-western  country  schools  ; 
quarter-century  or  more  ago,  and  of  tin 
keenly  alert  new  spirit  of  practical  progress 
I  doubt  if  there  is  a  finer  editorial  page  ii 
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America  than  that  of  the  Times-Democrat  — 
and  its  cotton  reports  are  celebrated  in  all 
the  cotton  exchanges  of  the  world.  The 
Daily  States  represents  officialdom  in  Lou- 
isiana —  and  I  am  informed  that  official- 
dom in  Louisiana  is  a  tremendous  machine, 
in  numbers  and  in  power.  My  own  im- 
pression of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Daily 
States  is  that  it  bespeaks  the  presence  in 
Louisiana  of  a  strong  group  of  citizens  of 
conservative  political  tendencies,  averse  to 
the  new  ideals  so  widely  prevalent  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  both  partie's  in  the  North. 
The  Evening  Item,  now  in  new  hands  and 
to  be  thoroughly  reorganized,  should  [take 
rank  with  the  best  of  its  contemporaries. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  single  figure 
in  New  Orleans  journalism  is  Joseph  M. 


Mr.  M.  B.  Trezevant,  Secretary  of  the 
New  Orleans  Progressive  Union 

Leveque,  editor  of  Harlequin,  a  weekly 
journal.  A  born  hater  of  shams  and  frauds, 
and  a  first-class  fighting-man,  Mr.  Leveque 
has  made  his  paper  a  genuine  and  strong 
influence  for  the  purification  of  local  politics. 
No  grafter  is  safe  from  his  caustic  pen.  If 
sometimes  he  errs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  because  he  is  always  in  action.  His 
plucky  little  craft  is  now  engaging  single- 
handed  the  three  big  frigates  of  the  daily 
press  —  the  Times-Democrat,  the  Picayune, 


and  the  States  —  in  an  effort  to  oust  Chief 
of  Police  Whittaker,  another  able  fighting- 
man,  who,  like  Leveque,  is  either  loved  or 
hated  by  every  one  that  knows  him.  There 
is  something  tonic  in  contact  with  these  pos- 
itive men;  something  reminiscent  of  early 
Western  days,  when  men  wore  their  virility 
outside,  like  a  garment,  and  lowered  eyes 
before  nothing  on  two  legs.  The  later  devel- 
opment of  Northern  cities  is  bringing  in  a 
breed  of  duckers  and  cringers,  a  semi-serv- 


Temple  Sinai,  One  of  New  Orleans'  Many 
Handsome^Jewish  Houses  of  Worship 

ile  tribe,  painful  in  the  sight  of  a  survivor  of 
other  days;  a  breed  of  hired  men,  accepting 
without  demur  social  as  well  as  industrial 
inferiority  to  their  masters.  The  South  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  this  stage,  and  I  hope  she 
never  will. 


One  of  the  Great  Natural  Shipping-Depots 

Industrially,  New  Orleans  hopes  as  much 
from  her  situation  at  one  of  the  three  great 
shipping-stations  on  the  nation's  map  as 
she  does  from  the  development  of  home  en- 
terprises. On  this  head  Mr.  M.  B.  Treze- 
vant, secretary  and  manager  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Progressive  Union,  has  this  to  say: 

"In  miles,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  New  Eng- 
land to  New  Orleans.  But  do  you  know 
that  the  very  foundations  of  New  Orleans  lie 
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upon  New  England  bed-rock  ?  Over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  coastwise  trading-ships 
of  the  North  Atlantic  brought  down  in  bal- 
last huge  granite  flagstones  which  pave 
many  of  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  to-day, 
and  carried  back  bales  of  cotton,  barrels  of 
molasses  and  sugar,  for  New  England  con- 
sumption. In  the  present  day,  however,  the 
commerce  between  these  two  sections  of  the 
country  has  expanded  so  the  great  lines  of 
trunk  railways  and  huge  freight  steamers 
convey  this  traffic  back  and  forth,  while 
other  lines  radiate  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan 
to  the  South,  Southwest,  and  Central  West; 
and  the  mighty  Mississippi  River  and  its 
numerous  large  and  small  tributaries  draw 
the  commerce  of  nearly  half  the  States  of 
the  Union  through  the  gateway  of  New  Or- 
leans and  distribute  these  products  to  the 
ports  of  the  world  lines.  In  addition  to  wa- 
ter transit  by  means  of  some  twenty-three 
or  more  trans-Atlantic  steamships  via  the 
Mississippi  River,  [there  are  seven  trunk 
lines  now  operating  into  New  Orleans,  and 
in  the  early  summer  the  'Frisco-Rock  Island 
combination  will  reach  from  the  Crescent 
City  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


"The  geographical  situation  of  New  Or- 
leans makes  it  inevitable  that  the  Panama 
Canal  should  be  spoken  of  in  the  same 
breath.  Nearer  by  six  hundred  miles  than 
New  York,  and  nearer  than  any  other  great 
seaport  of  the  country,  the  position  of  New 
Orleans  commands  the  gateway  to  Panama. 
Within  the  next  eighteen  months  the  United 
States  Government  will  have  completed  the 
dredging  of  Southwest  Pass  to  the  depth  of 
thirty-five  feet,  enabling  the  largest  steam- 
ships afloat  to  come  up  to  the  wharves  of 
the  city,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  away, 
into  an  absolutely  storm-proof  harbor,  with 
over  two  hundred  feet  of  water  beneath 
them. 

"Just  a  few  days  ago  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  leading  bankers  and  business 
men  of  New  Orleans  tendered  a  banquet  to 
President  J.  T.  Harahan  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  Mr.  Harahan  said:  'In  the 
territory  lying  south  of  the  Missouri  and 
Ohio  Rivers  must  come  the  great  industrial 
expansion  of  our  country,  and  the  trend  of 
commerce  from  that  territory  ought  to  be 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Accord- 
ing to  natural  law,  this  direction  is  south, 
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and  the  natural  outlet,  of  course,  is  New 
Orleans.  I  am  individually,  as  well  as  for 
the  lines  I  represent,  greatly  interested  in 
this  question,  and  feel  that  New  Orleans 
should  have  its  rightful  share  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  trade  with  the  tropics 
which  is  now  moving  and  will  continue  to 
move  in  tremendously  increasing  volume 
after  the  completion  of  the  Isthmian  Canal. 
At  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Panama  traf- 
fic should  pass  through  New  Orleans,  and 
for  that  reason  I  heartily  approve  of  and 
will  assist  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  Central  West  in 
their  demand  that  a  part  of  the  government- 
owned  vessels  shall  operate  between  New 
Orleans  and  Colon.  We  have  here  a  won- 
derful harbor,  excellent  shipping-facilities, 
and  miles  of  water-front  where  freight  can 
be  transferred  direct  between  railway-car 
and  ships.' 

"There  are  fifteen  miles  of  wharfage  at 
New  Orleans,  and  the  city  administration 
is  expending  for  and  has  practically  com- 
pleted steel  sheds  along  a  great  portion  of 
these  wharves,  which  will  cost  over  two 
million  dollars.  These  are  public  wharves 
where  any  and  all  ships  may  land.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
Texas  and  Pacific,  and   Southern   Pacific 


Railroads  have  spent  other  millions  in  im- 
mense grain-elevators  and  private  wharves, 
while  the  Southern  and  'Frisco  Railroads 
jointly  are  now  expending  upward  of  four 
million  dollars  in  elevators,  slips,  and  ter- 
minals, in  anticipation  of  an  immense 
oceanic  trade.  This  combination  has  al- 
ready spent  some  three  millions  of  dollars 
in  acquiring  terminals  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  will  expend  another  million  in 
erecting  a  union  passenger-depot. 

"In  1900  the  ocean  tonnage  coming  to 
New  Orleans  was  1,543,979  tons.  In  1906 
these  figures  had  grown  to  3,196,380  tons, 
showing  an  increase  of  over  one  hundred 
per  cent.  In  1900  the  exports  from  New 
Orleans  amounted  to  $114,483,031.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1906  these  had 
grown  to  $149,174,718,  an  increase  of  over 
thirty-three  per  cent.  The  imports  for  the 
same  period  rose  from  $18,478,396  to  $40,- 
258,009,  or  an  increase  of  115  per  cent. 

"The  most  remarkable  increase  was 
shown  in  coffee  importations,  which  rose 
from  some  44,000,000  pounds  in  1900  to 
214,000,000  pounds  in  1906,  showing  the  re- 
markable increase  of  some  475  per  cent. 
An  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  banana 
receipts  brought  10,000,000  bunches  of  ba- 
nanas into  New  Orleans.    In  these  two  par- 
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ticulars  —  coffee  and  bananas 
leans  leads  the  world." 


New  Or- 


Undeveloped  Summer  Outing-Places 

There  is  an  impression  prevalent  at  the 
North  that  New  Orleans  is  insufferably  hot 
in  summer;  that  everybody  who  can  goes 
North  to  escape  the  broiling  heat.  This, 
like  many  another  "general  rumor,"  is 
wide  of  the  truth.  There  are  many  delight- 
ful places  along  the  Gulf,  where  the  sum- 
mer heat  can  be  faced  as  agreeably  as  in 
Wisconsin  and  New  England  resorts  to 
which,  undeniably,  a  good  many  wealthy 
Orleanians  go  for  the  summer  months.  And 
the  new  spirit  that  is  remodelling  the  city 
will  shortly  bring  into  its  service  the  wide 
and  all  but  unoccupied  spaces  fronting  on 
Lake  Ponchartrain.  There,  and  all  along 
Iiayou  St.  John,  an  arm  of  the  lake  that 
runs  far  into  the  city,  will  one  day  be  set  up, 
hundreds,  nay   thousands,  of   fine   homes. 


Indeed/ 1  incline  that  there  will  some  time 
be  the  finest  residential  portion  of  New  Or- 
leans. It  is  almost  incredible,  yet  true,  that 
to-day  no  car-line  reaches  the  lake  at  or 
near  the  point  where  Bayou  St.  John  joins 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  lake.  Here 
should  be  situated  one  of  the  loveliest  sum- 
mer outing-places  in  all  America. 

Thousands  of  the  New  England's  read- 
ers are  familiar  with  the  quaint  old-world 
charms  of  the  New  Orleans  of  yesterday. 
All  have  read,  at  least,  the  oft-told  story[of 
her  historic  places,  her  incomparable  res- 
taurants, her  cities  of  the  dead  all  entombed 
above  ground,  her  open  sewers,  and  her  win- 
ter carnival,  Mardi  Gras.  The  old  is  pass- 
ing, and  in  its  stead  is  rising,  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  one  of  the  great  world- 
cities,  preserving  all  that  was  most  delight- 
ful in  the  elder  day,  I  trust,  and  presenting 
it  in  the  dress  and  environment  of  the  new 
—  the  Venice  of  America,  and  soon  to  be 
the  Winter  Capital  of  America. 


AN    UNSCHEDULED    REHEARSAL 


By    JAMES    WILLIAM    JACKSON 


HE  "big"  room  of  the  old 
country  house  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  confusion.  All  over 
the  floor  lay  crepe  paper,  cush- 
ions, rugs,  and  a  medley  of 
other  paraphernalia  incident  to  the  amateur 
play  which  the  house  party  had  enthusias- 
tically planned  and  rehearsed  for  presenta- 
tion on  the  coming  evening,  and  in  which 
Miss  Beatrice  Morris  was  to  play  Princess 
to  Mark  Barley's  Prince. 

As  Miss  Morris  stepped  into  the  room  for 
an  inspection  she  wondered  if  order  could 
possibly  be  evolved  from  the  chaos  in  time. 
Mechanically  she  lifted  the  lid  of  a  box 
which  the  maid,  or  somebody,  had  left  upon 
a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  A  mass 
of  fragrant  violets  lay  disclosed;  and  on  top 
of  their  dainty  sweetness  was  a  card  ad- 
dressed to  her.  Just  then  a  girl's  voice 
called  —  voices  had  been  calling  all  that 
blessed  day.  Dropping  the  lid  Miss  Morris 
hurried  to  obey  the  summons.  In  the  hall 
she  passed  the  "villain,"  bound  for  the 
theatre  with  a  burden  of  chairs  and  cush- 
ions, w 

"I  '11  be  back  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Graf," 
she  assured  him  as  she  hurried  by. 

Some  little  time  elapsed,  however,  before 
she  was  free  to  return.  Just  as  she  reached 
and  drew  aside  the  curtains  leading  into  the 
"theatre"  she  became  aware  of  a  tableau 
not  on  the  program  for  the  evening,  but 
for  which  the  properties  were  evidently  well 
suited.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood 
the  "villain;"  and,  at  his  feet,  the  box  of 
violets.  He  stood  with  folded  arms,  the 
side  of  his  face  turned  toward  the  curtained 
doorway.  With  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
something  impended,  Miss  Morris  allowed 
the  curtains  to  slip  from  her  fingers,  while 
an  irresistible  influence  held  her  where  she 
could  command  a  view  of  the  scene  through 
the  slight  opening  between  the  portieres. 

A  moment  the  man  stood  still,  his  fore- 
head wrinkled  in  a  frown  and  an  air  of  evi- 
dent indecision  enthralling  him.  That 
mesmeric  hold  was  thrown  off  the  next  in- 


stant. The  folded  arms  dropped  to  his  side 
with  a  decisive  suddenness.  His  hands 
slipped  into  his  pocket  with  a  solemn  cer- 
tainty; and  in  a  flash  his  foot  struck  the  box 
of  violets  so  accurately  and  vehemently  that 
it  shot  across  the  waxed  floor,  a  rift  of  blue 
sky  in  a  snow-cloud,  on  through  the  drapery 
of  the  stage,  far  away  into  the  dark  corners 
under  the  miniature  stage  of  the  mimic 
theatre.  Then  the  man's  hands  came 
slowly  out  of  his  pockets,  a  single  uncouth 
but  finished  word  escaped  his  mustached 
lips,  and  he  turned  to  the  door. 

Miss  Beatrice  changed  her  mind  about 
further  decorating  for  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  When  she  did  return  there  were 
others  with  her,  all  intent  on  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  evening.  There  was  no  respite 
to  the  pinning,  tacking,  and  draping  until 
dinner-time  arrived.  When  the  dining  was 
over  and  done  with  Miss  Morris  went  into 
the  little  greenhouse  which  served  as  a  con- 
servatory. It  was  nearly  time  to  dress,  and 
she  hurried.  But  Mark  Harley  was  not  too 
much  concerned  about  his  lines  to  notice 
what  became  of  her.  She  was  suffered  to 
clip  and  arrange  in  peace  and  quietness  for  a 
minute  by  the  clock;  then  he  came  toiler. 

"You  are  going  to  look  beautiful  to- 
night," he  told  her. 

She  knew  the  prediction  was  prompted 
by  his  faith  rather  than  a  desire  to  say 
something  pretty;  and  she  thanked  him 
with  a  smile. 

"You  are  going  to  wear- — what  kind  of 
flowers?"  he  questioned. 

"That  is  telling,"  she  declared,  as  she 
snipped  a  carnation  from  the  stem.  "Do 
you  understand?" 

He  nodded  an  assurance  that  he  did. 

"I  was  wishing  you  might  wear  your 
favorite  flowers  in  the  play,"  he  continued, 
only  a  little  discouraged.  "You  are  invin- 
cible when  you  join  forces  with  the  color 
and  perfume  of  violets." 

"Thank  you;  but  there  are  no  violets  in 
the  greenhouse,"  she  reminded  him.  "If  I 
had  known  the  Prince  cared  I  might  have 
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provided  some.  Your  Royal  Highness  will 
take  the  will  for  the  deed,  will  you  not  ?"  she 
queried,  with  a  pretty  intonation. 

"I  tried  to  provide  some,"  he  explained, 
acknowledging  her  gracious  address  with  a 
slight  bow;  "but  something  happened  to 
them." 

"  Indeed."  she  commented.  "  I  thank  you 
for  your  thoughtfulness.  Did  the  florist  for- 
get to  send  them?"  she  asked,  with  a  note  of 
suspicion. 

"I  suppose  so.  The  maid  says  if  they 
have  been  delivered  she  can't  find  them; 
and  it  is  impossible  they  should  come  now. 
That  is  why  I  asked  you  what  you  are  going 
to  wear.    I — I —  " 

"Yes,"  she  vouchsafed,  with  a  rising  in- 
flection. "You  what?"  she  added,  as  he 
seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought. 

"I  had  meant  to  ask  that  you  wear  the 
violets,  if  you  —  if  you  cared  in  that  way  to 
answer  a  question  I  want  you  to  answer." 

"What  is  the  question?"  she  queried, 
though  she  appeared  vastly  more  interested 
in  tying  up  a  bunch  of  carnations.  The  ex- 
ertion she  put  upon  her  white  teeth  to  hold 
one  end  of  the  string  brought  a  maddening 
color  tingeing  her  cheek. 

"It  isn't  anything  very  new,"  he  sug- 
gested; "  it  is  n't  anything  you  don't  know." 

Her  color  deepened,  and  she  wound  more 
slowly.  Harley  looked  about  apprehen- 
sively. It  was  not  a  favorable  place  for  his 
purpose.  Some  one  might  appear  at  any 
moment  and  only  the  most  subdued  and 
passionless  tones  could  fail  of  being  over- 
heard. 

"  You  know  I  love  you,  Beatrice,"  he  told 
her,  in  a  self-contained  tone  that  neverthe- 
less bespoke  repressed  power  and  passion. 
"I  want  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  meant  to  tell 
you  this,  to  ask  if  you  would  think  it  over 
and  answer  me  with  the  violets.  They 
have  n't  come  and — but— will  you  tell  me 
without  them?" 

The  color  left  her  face  as  he  spoke  and 
came  surging  back  into  its  paleness  as  he 
ceased  and  bent  his  insistent  eyes  upon  her. 
Hut  she  only  shook  her  head.  There  was  a 
present  finality  about  her  negative  that 
must  have  startled  him.  He  stood  still  a 
moment;  then,  as  voices  drew  near,  he 
turned  away. 

"Will  you  ask  Mr.  Graf  please  to  come 
here  for  a  minute?"  she  called  after  him 
calmly. 


He  turned  again  and  looked  at  her.  Per- 
haps he  thought  she  was  treating  his  con- 
fession as  of  little  moment  after  all,  for  he 
simply  bowed  his  acknowledgment  of  her 
command. 

Mr.  Graf  could  not  have  been  far  dis- 
tant. The  briefest  time  sufficed  for  his 
arrival. 

"You  wished  to  see  me,  Miss  Morris?" 
he  asked,  brightly.  "lam  at  your  service 
with  all  my  heart,  especially  my  — " 

She  stopped  him  with  a  gesture  and  the 
faintest  smile. 

"I  want  you  to  help  me,"  she  told  him, 
slowly,  without  at  first  taking  her  attention 
from  the  flowers;  "because  I  can  trust  you 
to  keep  a  secret." 

He  waited  wonderingly  as  she  turned  her 
gaze  fully  upon  him  and  strove  to  look 
straight  into  the  heart  that  he  boastingly 
placed  at  her  service. 

"I  am  going  to  wear  violets  to-night," 
she  continued,  without  the  movement  of  an 
eyelash;  "and  I  want  you  to  get  them  for 
me." 

"Where  —  where  will  I — ?"  he  began, 
in  a  stammering  voice;  but  she  stopped  him 
again  by  the  impatience  of  her  glance. 

"It  is  a  secret,  you  know,"  she  said. 
"Don't  speak  so  loud.  No  living  soul  is  to 
know,  save  ourselves  —  ever;  but  I  must 
have  the  violets  to-night." 

She  knew  that  her  tone  fell  almost  im- 
perceptibly to  the  key  of  a  menace.  The 
man  looked  at  her  steadily  while  she  spoke. 
A  flaming  color  in  his  face  told  that  he  un- 
derstood, at  least  in  part. 

"So!"  he  observed;  "somebody  has  been 
telling  tales  out  of  Sunday  school." 

There  was  a  venom  in  his  sneer  that  re- 
vealed more  of  his  character  than  the  girl 
had  ever  known  before.  It  struck  her  with 
a  little  chill. 

"Nobody  told,"  she  assured  him,  sternly. 
"I  saw!  It  remains  yet  to  be  learned 
whether  I  tell  or  not.  I  don't  want  to;  but 
I  shall  wear  violets  to-night.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

He  folded  his  arms  in  his  rebellious  and 
characteristic  way.  Then,  after  an  instant, 
without  venturing  any  defence,  he  turned 
away  defiantly  and  left  her. 

She  waited  just  a  little  longer,  until  she 
had  given  him  what  time  she  thought  neces- 
sary. When  she  reached  the  big  room  the 
violets  were  there,  in  a  somewhat  battered 
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box,  on  the  chair  as  she  first  found  them. 
She  quickly  caught  up  the  fragrant  burden 
and  sped  to  her  room. 

As  she  stood  alone  at  the  play-room  door 
an  hour  later  one  might  have  understood 
the  ignoble  jealousy  of  Mr.  Graf.  She 
seemed  like  a  vitalized  portrait  into  which 
something  of  every  known  feminine  charm 
had  found  its  way  through  a  master-painter's 
brush.  There  was  a  color  in  her  face  born 
not  so  much  of  the  recent  adventure  as  of  a 
womanly  expectancy.  A  play-gown  of  a 
princess  suggested  dream  fancies.  Mark 
Harley  looked  through  the  doorway  of  the 
opposite  room,  caught  his  breath,  and 
looked  again.  Surely  she  was  a  dream! 
The  slenderly  tall  and  exquisite  figure  was 
hers;  the  red-gold  hair  was  all  her  own 
peculiar  glory;  but  the  violets?  They 
could  be  only  dream  flowers.    "  Beatrice ! " 

She  turned  quickly  at  his  advance.  The 
overmastering  beauty  of  her  face  and  the 


perfume  of  violets  bereft  him  of  words  for  a 
breath.    Then  he  stammered: 

"Are  you  real?" 

"Very  real,"  she  said,  softly. 

"And  the  violets — ?" 

"—Are  real,  too." 

"Do  they  mean  anything?"  he  almost 
begged. 

She  let  her  glance  slip  away  from  his  as 
her  color  came  and  fled. 

"  They  were  yours  once;  you  should  know 
what  they  mean,"  was  all  she  said. 

He  shook  off  the  spell  of  the  dream  no- 
tion, as  if  he  feared  that  the  next  instant 
would  be  the  passing  of  opportunity;  and  he 
trembled  as  he  put  his  arm  about  her. 

A  tinkling  stage  bell  suddenly  broke  the 
quietness. 

Not  only  the  Villain  but  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess played  well  that  night.  They  had 
caught  the  true  spirit  of  their  parts  in  an 
unscheduled  rehearsal. 


BLOODROOT 

AUGUST   LANE 

Sweet,  humble,  stainless  flower! 
Didst  blossom  for  this  hour? 
Thy  pureness  hath  a  spell 
Befitting  Easter  well! 
And  oh!  thy  crimson  breath! 
What  is  it  that  this  saith? 
"Love  conquers  hate,  and  Life 
Is  victor  in  the  strife'" 
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A  Forgotten  Hymn 

IT  is  difficult  for  a  girl  of  our  era  to  realize  the 
discouraging  atmosphere  in  which  her  great- 
great-grandmother  pursued  even  the  mildest  of  so- 
cial dissipation. 

She  dwelt  under  the  sway  of  a  theocracy  very 
nearly  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Besides  the  laws  which  restrained 
the  Puritan  maiden  within  the  bounds  of  a  very 
sober  existence,  including  many  "Blue  Laws"  over 
which  we  now  indulge  in  a  quiet  chuckle,  every 
possible  appeal  was  made  to  her  conscience,  and 
many  innocent  recreations  were  painted  in  as 
sombre  and  even  ghastly  tones  as  the  familiar 
"Dance  of  Death,"  at  one  time  so  universal  in 
mediaeval  towns.  So  thoroughly  was  the  child 
imbued  with  the  conviction  that  dancing  and  kin- 
dred amusements  were  sinful  that  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  in  later  years  she  should  impart  to  her 
own  children  these  same  views;  so  that  two  cen- 
turies and  more  have  not  yet  smoothed  away  the 
austere  lines  from  Polly's  brow,  in  rural  New 
England. 

In  turning  the  leaves  of  the  family  Bible  in  an 
old  Rhode  [sland  home,  I  came  across  a  curious 
set  of  verses,  the  writing  nearly  illegible  from  age. 
Mr.  Lorenzo  KLnowles,  in  the  possession  of  whose 
family  the  homestead  h;is  always  remained,  gave 
me  the  following  accounl  of  them. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  settlement  of  Kingston 
(then  known  as  Little  Rest)  it  was  customary  to 
sing  this  hymn  from  time  to  time  in  the  meeting- 
housi ,  as  a  warning  to  frivolous  young  people. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  it  was  sung  was  re- 
membered by  Mr.  Kriowles's  grandmother,  who 
was  present.  The  clergyman  was  one  Gershum 
Palmer,  than  ninety-two  years  of  age.  It  was 
nect  ary  for  two  of  the  "pillars  of  the  church" 
to  support  his  tottering  steps  to  and  from  the  pul- 
pit. 
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On  this  occasion  the  venerable  man  sang  the 
hymn  through  as  a  solo,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  meeting.  The  tune  having  been  handed  down 
in  the  family  from  generation  to  generation,  Mr. 
Knowles  was  obliging  enough  to  sing  it  for  me. 

Contrary  to  my  expectation,  it  was  not  familiar. 
It  was  pitched  in  a  minor  key,  harmonizing  well 
with  the  general  cheerfulness  of  the  words,  abound- 
ing in  quavers  and  accidentals,  and  terminating 
in  a  rising  inflection.  It  is  easily  recognizable,  how- 
ever, as  of  the  same  school  as  the  hymns  sung  by 
the  Ironsides;  and  faint  echoes  of  it  may  be  heard 
in  almost  any  remote  hamlet  in  Eastern  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  age  was  not  an  imaginative  one,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  "Wicked  Polly" 
was  not  an  apocryphal  person.  The  poor  little 
maiden  lived  and  died  in  the  Rhode  Island  town 
whose  citizens  sang  this  mournful  memorial  ode 
—  a  pathetic  little  figure,  whose  wistful  face  haunts 
me  as  I  write,  and  whose  sins  were  those  of  our 
pretty  sisters  of  to-day.  God  rest  her  pleasure- 
loving  little  soul! 

WICKED  POLLY 

O  young  people,  hark  while  I  relate 
The  story  of  poor  Polly's  fate! 
She  was  a  lady  young  and  fair, 
And  died  a-groaning  in  despair. 

She  would  go  to  balls  and  dance  and  play, 
In  spite  of  all  her  friends  could  say; 
"I  '11  turn,"  said  she,  "when  I  am  old, 
And  God  will  then  receive  my  soul." 

One  Sabbath  morning  she  fell  sick; 
Her  stubborn  heart  began  to  ache. 
She  cries,  "Alas,  my  days  are  spent! 
It  is  too  late  now  to  repent." 

She  called  her  mother  to  her  bed, 
Her  eyes  were  rolling  in  her  head; 
A  ghastly  look  she  did  assume; 
She  cries,  "Alas!  I  am  undone. 
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"My  loving  father,  you  I  leave; 

For  wicked  Polly  do  not  grieve; 

For  I  must  burn  forevermore, 

When  thousand  thousand  years  are  o'er. 

"Your  councils  I  have  slighted  all, 
My  carnal  appetite  to  fill. 
When  I  am  dead,  remember  well 
Your  wicked  Polly  groans  in  hell!" 

She  (w)rung  her  hands  and  groaned  and  cried, 
And  gnawed  her  tongue  before  she  died; 
Her  nails  turned  black,  her  voice  did  fail, 
She  died  and  left  this  lower  vale. 

May  this  a  warning  be  to  those 
That  love  the  ways  that  Polly  chose. 
Turn  from  your  sins,  lest  you,  like  her, 
Shall  leave  this  world  in  black  despair! 

The  Rev.  Gershum  Palmer  was  a  type  of  his 
stern,  self-denying  race.  His  circuit  embraced 
sixty  miles  of  the  almost  trackless  wilderness  where 
King  Philip  so  long  defied  the  white  men  whom 
his  prophetic  vision  .foresaw  as  the  despoilers  of 
his  race. 

Once  a  month  he  preached  at  Kingston,  in  the 
building  serving  as  meeting-house  and  school- 
house.  Upon  these  occasions  the  wooden  screen 
which  separated  the  two  rooms  was  raised,  and 
held  in  place  by  large  pegs,  making  cne  big  room. 
Mr.  Palmer  served  all  his  life  without  pay,  "partly 
because,"  as  Mr.  Knowles  remarked,  "the  people 
were  poor;  partly  because  they  understood  that 
the  gospel  was  free!" 

There  are  few  stronger  contrasts  than  the  pleas- 
ure-loving little  Puritan  maiden  and  this  stern 
•old  man  borne  feebly  to  his  pulpit  to  denounce, 
almost  with  his  last  breath,  the  life  of  that  Polly 
whose  funeral  sermon  he  had,  as  a  young  man, 
preached. 

This  funeral  sermon  is  unfortunately  lost  to  us, 
nor  is  it  known  who  composed  the  words  of 
"Wicked  Polly." 

John  D.  Swain. 


A  Literary  Infancy 

PERHAPS  my  experience  has  been  unique.  In 
fact,  I  have  pretty  good  proof  of  it;  because  I 
have  never  seen  anything  similar  written  up,  and 
•everything  that  man  has  ever  imagined,  or  felt, 
or  thought  has  appeared  in  print  of  late.  So  with 
this  assurance,  I  view  in  my  mind's  eye  my  forth- 
coming effusion  with  all  the  joy  that  Jeannette 
Gilder  may  have  felt  for  her  premeditated  'Auto- 
biography of  a  Tomboy,"  or  Mrs.  Martha  Baker 
Dunn  for  "My  Shakespeare  Progress"  and  her 


other  delightfully  personal  essays.  The  former 
must  have  thought  distinction  about  to  emanate 
from  her  pen,  because  every  woman  has  not  been 
a  Tomboy, —  unfortunate  fate,  perhaps, —  and, 
moreover,  it  is  not  every  woman  that  would  own 
up  to  it.  As  for  Mrs.  Dunn,  she  certainly  knew 
that  no  other  mortal  could  have  progressed  in  the 
study  of  Shakespeare  in  exactly  her  way.  Shake- 
speare and  measles  seem  incompatible,  albeit  we 
know  that  that  bard  stooped  to  many  earthly 
things.  Nevertheless,  through  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  the  blurry,  blotchy  world  of  that  catarrhal 
fever,  Hamlet  stood  before  Mrs.  Dunn's  childish 
mind,  and  with  spring  freshets,  war  murmurings, 
seminary  breakfasts,  and  other  ordinary  incidents, 
more  nobles  followed  "  that  trod  the  ways  of  glory." 
With  these  two  ladies  of  distinction  I  am  compar- 
able only  in  that  I  am  experiencing  a  pleasure 
which  they  perchance  may  have  enjoyed  in  those 
good  days  when  they  thought  a  new  thought  and 
uttered  a  new  story. 

I  am  about  to  write  of  a  literary  infancy.  Alas, 
that  it  must  be  mine,  for  it  will  forthwith  be  dubbed 
conscious  and  vain  from  its  autobiographical  na- 
ture! But  I  fail  to  know  another's.  And  that  's 
the  very  point!  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  no  one  else 
ever  had  a  literary  infancy.  The  annals  of  the 
dead  I  have  not  gleaned;  the  words  of  the  living 
have  been  quite  enough  for  me. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  elucidate  that 
necessarily  unfamiliar  term,  "literary  infancy,"  so 
that  the  patient  reader  may  realize  what  it  is  that 
he  or  she  has  never  had.  Minerva  sprung  from 
the  brain  of  Jove  full  armed.  So  have  others  — 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  printed  page.  Fully 
equipped,  they  have  issued  from  their  college  halls 
into  the  bracing  air  of  an  editorial  office,  forthwith 
to  be  known  of  all  men.  And  if  you  were  to  ques- 
tion these  great  lights,  as  I  have  of  late,  each  would 
smile  most  graciously  —  for  affability  is  the  badge 
of  all  their  tribe  —  and  say  that  his  was  a  peculiar 
case!  O  fortunate  beings,  to  have  escaped  the 
teething  and  verbal  hesitation  of  a  literary  infancy! 

To  my  sorrow  I  began  to  realize  this  unnatural 
fact  a  few  months  ago,  when,  with  a  sheepskin 
under  my  arm,  I  set  out  to  look,  at  least,  upon  the 
world  of  letters.  I  was  out  for  experience  by  the 
quickest  possible  method.  I  was  young  —  unde- 
niably and  irrevocably  young  —  and  I  fully  real- 
ized how  such  immaturity  stood  against  me.  Pitt, 
I  believe  it  was,  who  said  that  to  be  young  was  not 
a  crime,  but  a  disadvantage.  Would  that  I  could 
have  met  him.  He  of  all  men  mast  have  known 
and  understood. 

My  wanderings  took  me  to  men  of  years  and  ex- 
perience, and  at  their  feet  I  humbled  myself.     I 
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did  not  ask  a  place.  I  know  a  thing  or  two  even 
then.  But  how  to  begin?  Plow  to  write?  Where 
to  write?  What  to  write?  For  many  years  those 
rive  letters,  W-R-I-T-E,  had  sounded  upon  my 
ears  in  all  the  soft  cadences  and  nasal  qualities 
that  the  human  voice  can  compass,  and  they  had 
become  part  and  parcel  of  my  soul.  But  how  had 
others  put  this  gospel  into  practice  ? 

That 's  something,  however,  I  shall  never  know; 
for  after  six  months  at  it,  I  have  given  up  caring. 
Henceforth,  I  shall  go  my  own  way  without  plan- 
ning to  rely  upon  another's  helpful  experience. 
As  a  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old  school  says,  "I 
shall  act  as  I  do  please."  Literary  parlance  knows 
not  the  words,  ""When  I  was  your  age,  I  did  so 
and  so."  No  one  was  ever  a  literary  infant;  con- 
sequently no  one  ever  did  "so  and  so." 

It  was  strange  how  they  all  of  that  influential 
circle  looked  upon  me  as  a  special  case  to  diag- 
nose and  dose,  with  only  the  five  immortal  letters 
in  common  sounding  with  great  unction  from  the 
depths  of  editorial  chairs.  "Go  to  New  York," 
one  said.  "Stay  in  Boston,"  another  advised. 
"Write  abroad  in  the  world,"  said  a  third.  Write 
at  home  in  peace  and  quiet;  travel;  try  for  an 
office  place;  learn  shorthand;  be  clear;  be  charm- 
ing; be  a  reporter;  be  individual;  be  simple;  ab- 
sorb all  the  magazines;  get  righteously  mad;  keep 
the  poetry  in  your  soul;  watch  life;  think  a  great 
deal;  be  sparkling;  be  smooth  and  quiet  as  a  brook; 
be  alert;  don't  learn  shorthand;  watch  events;  get 
over  formality;  get  copy  on  timely  subjects;  find 
your  forte;  be  out-of-doors;  watch  nature;  don't  be 
a  Puritan;  think  of  natural  similes;  sleep  an  abun- 
dance; learn  to  run  the  best  typewriters;  mix  with 
people;  don't  be  a  reporter;  do  unusual  things; 
gain  experiences  out  of  the  ordinary;  read  The 
Boston  Transcript.  Heaven  knows  what  I  was 
not  to  be  and  do!  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  let- 
ters. Yet  there  was  never  a  word  from  those  lips 
whereon  to  build  from  some  one's,  experience.  No 
one  said,  "I  did  this  when  I  was  twenty-odd,  and 
later  that,  and  found  them  good."  Writing  has 
no  code,  and  few  men  an  infancy. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  these  worthy  friends  if  I 
nr-gk-rjed  to  -_d\r  special  credit  to  the  only  one  of 
their  number  who  may  even  in  a  slight  degree  lay 
claim  to  a  literary  infancy.  He  is  a  young  man 
—  young  as  compared  with  an  old  man — and  a 
bachelor,  precise  and  serious. 

"May  I  venture  to  ask  of  you,"  T  inquired  at  a 
i  loment  when  his  confidence  waxed  warm  and 
dangerous,  "how  you  gained  your  literary  posi- 
tion with  the  publishing-house?  T  want  to 
know  how  you  began?  Did  you  start  at  the 
bottom  ?' ' 


"Why,  yes;  I  '11  tell  you  exactly,"  he  acquiesced. 
"I  did  begin  at  the  bottom." 

Eureka!  Perhaps  here  after  all  was  a  man  who 
had  been  a  literary  infant  —  even  yet  a  youth  — 
and  who  still  might  find  charm  in  a  check  for  two 
dollars  and  a  half. 

"You  have  been  at  the  bottom?"  I  asked,  trem 
bling. 

"Surely.  When  I  left  college  I  went  straight  to 
such-and-such  a  firm,  and,"  he  smiled,  "became 
emptier  of  waste-baskets." 

He  stopped,  and  then,  as  if  catching  a  gleam  of 
hope  in  my  eye,  added  hastily,  "But  that  place 
with  us  is  now  filled." 

Some  day  that  bachelor  will  enter  Limbo,  and 
I  shall  be  on  the  outskirts  to  look  on,  and  maybe 
to  suggest  to  the  Powers  That  Be. 

But  out  of  all  the  strange  contradictions  of  these 
kind,  good  men  and  women,  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber a  word  dropped  by  the  way  with  a  gracious 
smile  from  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  "There  is 
no  such  thing  as  genius  in  this  world,"  that  artist- 
in-all-ways  said.  "Plain  plodding  wins  the  mark." 
I  told  a  friend  in  turn,  and  he  wisely  commented, 
"No  such  thing  as  genius?  I  don't  agree.  I  think 
it  takes  genius  to  plod." 

So,  whether  my  friend  were  right  or  no,  I  am 
plodding  through  my  infancy,  dreaming  dreams 
and  seeing  visions.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  grow 
up.  It 's  just  in  case  I  should  that  I  have  written 
these  words.  This  is  a  day  when  every  child  has 
a  right  to  have  his  say  —  and  get  it  published  if 
he  can.  And  if  I  should  ever  grow  up  it  will  be 
good  for  me  to  recall  that  I  was  not  as  other  men 
were;  that  I  was  not  born  great;  that  my  bread  is 
the  bread  of  toil.  It  is  good  to  recollect  days  when 
you  had  more  time  than  money;  when  you  evolved 
hats  out  of  hats;  when,  in  your  mind's  eye,  you 
saw  every  piece  of  meat  that  entered  the  house  pass 
in  quick  succession  through  the  prosy  stages  of 
roast,  cold  slice,  scallop,  and  stew.  Such  recollec- 
tion I  say,  is  good.  It  is  the  needed  draught  of 
bitter  for  the  soul. 

Lucile  Gulliver. 


The  Passing  of  the  Linguist 

IT  is  time  to  discontinue  the  ancient  languages 
as  an  obligatory  study  in  colleges,  and  even  as 
a  common  branch  in  other  schools.  The  reason 
for  learning  them  has  departed.  They  were  once 
necessary  because  the  treasures  of  the  world  were 
contained  in  them.  Greek  and  Latin  were  the 
languages  of  civilization  for  three  thousand  years. 
Authors  had  to  write  in  them  to  get  readers,  and 
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readers  had  to  learn  them  to  get  what  was  written. 
Europe,  like  China,  had  a  literary  language  which 
was  distinct  from  the  vernacular,  and  every 
scholar  had  to  learn  two  languages. 

But  this  condition  no  longer  exists.  Four  great 
languages  have  sprung  up  in  modern  times  — 
French,  German,  English,  and  Russian  —  which 
now  contain  about  all  that  is  known.  Latin  and 
Greek  have  ceased  to  be  living  languages,  and 
they  contain  little  of  our  latest  and  most  valuable 
information.  Hopelessly  dead,  they  can  hereafter 
be  used  only  as  graveyards  in  which  to  dig  up  rel- 
ics of  the  past.  Authors  everywhere  write  in  the 
vernacular,  and  modern  thought  can  be  expressed 
only  in  modern  ways.  The  ancient  languages  had 
no  words  for  many  things  that  we  must  communi- 
cate ;  they  would  have  to  be  reconstructed  to  serve 
modern  purposes. 

There  have  already  been  some  reforms  in  edu- 
cation looking  to  the  retirement  of  the  ancient 
languages  from  their  great  eminence.  Our  col- 
leges have  provided  scientific  courses  from  which 
they  are  excluded;  and  in  the  regular  course  they 
are  made  optional,  or  given  only  slight  attention. 
The  time  has  now  come,  however,  to  drop  them 
entirely,  except  for  specialists,  or  for  limited  uses 
in  philology.  Our  time  is  too  precious  to  devote 
years  to  the  acquisition  of  what  is  so  little  used. 

Everything  of  value  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  has  been  translated.  Scholars  can  get 
it  in  less  time,  and  get  it  better,  than  by  translating 
it  themselves.  Few  learn  these  languages  well 
enough  to  get  the  sense  as  accurately  as  they  can 
from  translations.  The  exact  meaning,  moreover, 
is  seldom  required,  only  the  general  sense  being 
needed.  More  people,  too,  would  read  the  clas- 
sics if  they  read  them  in  their  own  language,  and 
did  not  have  to  read  so  slowly  and  laboriously. 
The  effort  required  to  understand  things  in  a  for- 
eign tongue  takes  away  much  of  the  capacity  to 
grasp  their  meaning.  The  little  gained  in  accuracy, 
therefore,  is  overbalanced  by  the  loss  sustained  in 
getting  any  meaning  at  all. 

The  fact  that  the  New  Testament  was  written 
in  Greek,  which  makes  its  study  a  favorite  with 
theologians,  is  a  small  practical  consideration.  Be- 
sides the  fact  that  this  has  been  translated  many 
times,  and  that  there  are  abundant  notes  to  ex- 
plain the  various  renderings,  the  Bible,  like  all 
ancient  writings,  is  simple,  and  requires  no  study 
of  fine  shades  to  get  its  meaning.  The  story  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  cannot  be  better  understood  in 
Greek,  and  it  is  not  modified  by  the  variations  or 
uncertainties  in  the  text.  Nor  is  great  accuracy 
important.  The  general  thought  is  enough  for 
the  reader.    It  is  seldom  necessary  to  know  mi- 


nutely what  was  said  to  understand  substantially 
what  was  meant.  It  is  confusing  to  throw  erudi- 
tion into  such  simple  narratives,  which  can  be 
understood  without  effort.  The  Bible,  like  other 
books,  should  be  read  cursorily  for  the  general 
thought  rather  than  punctiliously  in  fragments 
or  by  going  minutely  into  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences. We  only  make  the  reading  hard  by  trying 
to  do  it  too  learnedly. 

Nor  is  there  much  need  of  these  languages  for 
purposes  of  original  investigation.  About  all  in 
which  they  can  help  has  been  investigated.  For 
theological  and  historical  purposes  they  have  been 
so  often  examined  that  little  remains  for  research; 
and  while  critical  historians  must  always  study 
them,  it  wall  be  as  a  specialty.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  all  to  learn  them  in  order  that  a  few  may  un- 
derstand them..  The  specialists  are  but  one  or 
two  in  a  thousand;  and  they  should  study  them 
as  Egyptologists  do  their  materials,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  world  unburdened  with  them. 
.  The  value  of  the  classics  as  treasuries  for  spe- 
cialists even  is  much  less  than  formerly.  Men  do 
not  give  to  the  investigations  and  opinions  of  the 
ancients  the  same  weight  that  they  once  did.  They 
seldom  regard  them  as  authoritative  except  on  a 
few  points  of  history.  We  care  little  what  the  an- 
cients thought  on  philosophy,  science,  or  theology. 
These  subjects  have  been  more  critically  exam- 
ined in  late  years,  and  the  best  information  ob- 
tainable is  in  modern  languages.  The  average 
man,  and  even  the  average  scholar,  needs  nothing 
in  the  ancient  writings  for  his  purpose.  The  world 
is  going  on  to  something  else,  and  the  interest  in 
antiquities  is  yearly  declining. 

Many  new  interests,  moreover,  have  arisen  in 
recent  years.  The  modern  world  has  been  won- 
derfully productive.  New  states  and  new  discov- 
eries have  created  a  new  situation  in  general.  His- 
tory is  largely  modern,  and  science  is  almost 
wholly  so.  Besides  the  new  languages  which  must 
be  learned,  and  new  facts  of  history,  many  new 
sciences  have  appeared,  and  the  old  ones  have 
been  greatly  extended.  The  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  the  world  contains  is  enormous.  There 
is  more  to  learn  than  formerly,  and  more  of  it 
must  be  learned,  making  burdens  for  scholars 
which  were  unknown  a  century  ago.  If  we  learn 
all  we  should  of  what  is  going  on  now,  and  what 
has  recently  been  added  to  science,  we  shall  have 
no  time  for  much  else,  however  useful  it  may  be. 
We  cannot  study  as  much  Latin  as  when  we  had 
nothing  else  to  study,  or  read  as  many  ancient 
books  as  when  we  had  no  modern  ones,  or  give 
as  much  attention  to  old  problems  as  when  we 
had  not  so  many  new  ones.    The  people  are  now 
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deluged  with  books,  discoveries  are  piling  up  about 
us,  new  enterprises  are  multiplied,  the  world  is 
changing  fast,  and  the  changes  are  calling  out 
much  literature.  If  we  keep  abreast  of  these 
late  developments  we  cannot  give  much  time  to 
the  past  —  certainly  not  the  proportion  hitherto 
given. 

The  discipline  sought  through  the  ancient  lan- 
guages is  much  overrated,  and  can  easily  be  sup- 
plied from  other  sources.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
memory  should  be  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  load- 
ing it  with  the  details  of  extinct  languages.  When 
we  consider  that  each  language  has  many  thou- 
sands of  words,  that  many  of  the  words  have  sev- 
eral meanings,  and  that  the  irregularities  of  spell- 
ing, pronunciation,  and  idioms  are  endless,  the 
items  are  too  numerous  to  be  profitably  used. 
Thought  cannot  act  freely  or  strongly  amid  such 
a  multitude  of  elements.  It  is  kept  clear  only  when 
it  works  with  a  limited  number  of  facts.  Too 
much  memory  makes  too  little  thought,  and  great 
scholars  are  often  weak  thinkers.  There  may  be 
too  much  erudition  for  strength  of  intellect.  Peo- 
ple should  not  know  much  more  than  they  need, 
and  they  should  learn  rather  to  use  what  they 
know  than  to  increase  it  recklessly.  For  this  they 
may  not  learn  too  many  things  that  are  not  avail- 
able for  any  definite  purpose.  Cramming  is  always 
deprecated  in  education;  and  one  should  not  only 
not  know  too  much,  but  he  should  not  know  the  val- 
ueless. When  several  whole  languages  are  dumped 
on  the  infantile  mind  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
swamped.  If  each  word  were  a  fact  in  history  or 
science,  and  each  idiom  a  relation  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  a  world  of  information  would  be  taken  in  — ■ 
so  much  that  there  would  be  little  room  for  any- 
thing else,  or  for  the  movements  of  thought  itself. 
The  time  has  come  to  consider  how  much  may  be 
admitted  to  the  mind,  and  of  what  kind. 

Since  there  is  so  much  new  history  and  so  many 
new  sciences,  so  that  the  number  of  things  which 
must  be  learned  is  yearly  increasing,  we  cannot 
afford  to  burden  ourselves  with  anything  not  obvi- 


ously needed.  Were  people  instructed  in  all  they 
should  know,  the  mind  would  have  all  it  can  hold, 
and  none  would  take  in  languages  for  mere  filling. 
The  sciences  and  current  events  give  us  what  is 
nearer  to  our  work  than  the  ancient  languages. 
These  are  not  only  not  used,  but  they  are  dropped 
as  soon  as  they  are  acquired.  We  should  learn 
what  will  stay  with  us,  and  be  augmented  with 
more  of  a  like  kind.  We  can  act  better  in  the 
present  if  we  are  wholly  in  the  present.  When 
we  think  of  one  thing  and  act  on  another,  we  can- 
not act  to  advantage.  We  have  no  time  and  no 
mind  to  waste.  Only  the  best  can  profitably  be 
taken  in;  and,  however  useful  Greek  and  Latin 
may  be,  we  should  not  study  them  if  anything 
else  is  more  useful.  We  ought  to  select  our  in- 
formation, and  no  more  learn  what  we  do  not 
want  than  do  what  we  do  not  want.  The  mind 
should  not  be  filled  with  mere  lumber.  When 
there  is  so  much  to  put  in  that  is  available  for  our 
purpose,  we  cannot  without  loss  put  in  anything 
which  is  likely  never  to  be  applied.  Having  no 
superfluous  space  there,  we  should  not  use  up  any 
intellectual  strength  for  nothing. 

For  these  reasons  the  ancient  languages  should 
be  left  to  those  who  will  do  special  work  in  them, 
—  mostly  historians,  antiquarians,  and  philolo- 
gists. Others  use  them  too  little  to  justify  the 
work  and  time  required  to  learn  them.  We  are 
each  year  specializing  more.  One  cannot  any 
longer  be  a  universal  scholar,  like  Leibnitz  or 
Bacon.  Each  takes  a  limited  field,  and  qualifies 
himself  to  operate  in  that  alone;  and  the  geologist 
has  no  more  use  for  Latin  than  the  engineer  has 
for  botany.  While  each  should  learn  a  little  of 
everything  to  broaden  his  mind,  and  know  the 
relative  position  of  his  specialty,  he  should  not 
give  the  bulk  of  his  time  at  any  period  to  what  is 
only  another  specialty,  as  the  ancient  languages 
are.  He  should  sever  himself  for  his  special  work, 
and  make  all  else  converge  to  that,  and  use  only 
so  much  as  can  be  thus  converged. 

Austin  Bierbower. 
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CERTAIN  persons  meeting  me  seem  to  feel  an 
obligation  to  say  at  once,  "What  are  you 
reading  now?"  as  if  books  were  my  only  interest. 
I  refuse  to  talk  on  books,  new  or  old,  unless  with  a 
rare  thinker  who  makes  it  worth  while,  so  I  reply 
evasively  and  try  other  topics. 

But  what  have  I  been  reading  of  late  ? 

Well,  I  have  tried  to  understand  that  great  inde- 
pendent thinker  of  Germany,  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
who,  like  Hegel,  is  considered  "an  European 
event"  and  has  a  following  of  his  own  —  a  distinct 
school  of  thought.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  an 
insane  asylum,  and  that  sad  taint  is  mixed  with 
most  of  his  estimates,  apothegms,  and  darts.  His 
Editor  allows  that  "To  a  large  extent  because  of 
his  highly  condensed,  epigrammatic,  and  elliptic 
style,  which  sometimes  made  the  full  meaning 
difficult  even  for  a  German  to  attain,  he  has  been 
almost  unknown  in  this  country  until  a  few  years 
ago." 

Almost  all  great  geniuses  have  possessed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  both  conceit  and  insanity,  and  he 
does  not  lag  behind.  He  says,  "  I  have  given  to  the 
Germans  the  profoundest  books  they  at  all  possess 
—  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  them." 

He  abominates  Wagner,  and  devotes  large  space 
to  deriding  his  work.  His  groupings  of  authors 
with  a  damning  line  for  each,  with  some  truth  in- 
termixed,—  like  Carlyle's  description  of  Charles 
Lamb  as  "diluted  insanity,"  —  are  certainly  stri- 
king: 

My  Impracti cables: 
Seneca,  or  the  toreador  of  virtue. 
Rousseau,  or  return  to  nature  in  impuris  natural- 
ibus. 

Dante,  or  the  hyena  poetizing  in  tombs. 
Kant,  or  cant  as  an  intelligible  character. 
Victor  Hugo,  or  Pharos  in  the  sea  of  absurdity. 


Liszt,  or  the  school  of  running  after  women. 

George  Sand,  or  the  milch  cow  with  the^fine 
style. 

Michelet,  or  enthusiasm  which  strips  off  the 
coat. 

Carlyle,  or  pessimism  as  an  undigested  dinner. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  or  offensive  transparency. 

Zola,  or  the  delight  to  stink. 

"Emerson  —  much  more  enlightened,  more 
discursive,  more  varied,  more  refined,  than  Car- 
lyle; above  all,  more  fortunate.  One  who  instinc- 
tively nourishes  himself  solely  with  ambrosia, 
leaving  alone  what  is  indigestible  in  things." 

Carlyle,  who  had  much  love  for  Emerson,  said, 
nevertheless,  "He  does  not  give  us  enough  to 
chew,"  which  may  be  rightly  said,  but  not  to 
Emerson's  prejudice. 

His  hatred  of  Christianity  is  too  blasphemous 
to  repeat,  and  sounds  like  crazy  ravings. 

His  epigrams  are  good  and  original:         ( 

Even  the  boldest  of  us  have  but  seldom  the 
courage  for  what  we  really  know. 

From  the  military  school  of  life,  What  does  not 
kill  me  strengthens  me. 

Help  thyself;  then  every  one  helps  thee  —  prin- 
ciple of  brotherly  love. 

Contentedness  is  a  prophylactic  even  against 
catching  cold.  Has  a  woman  who  knew  she  was 
well  dressed  ever  caught  cold  ?  I  put  the  case  that 
she  was  hardly  dressed  at  all. 

If  a  woman  possesses  manly  virtues,  she  is  to  be 
run  away  from;  and  if  she  does  not  possess  them, 
she  runs  away  herself. 

At  last,  and  quite  behind  the  times,  I  tried  to  do 
what  Emerson  advised  against  with  Grote's 
History  of  Greece,  and  "wade  through  the  volu- 
minous annals,"  in  two  large  volumes,  of  Prince 
Chlodwig  of  Schillingsfuerst;  but  the  first  volume 
is  heavy,  and  the  second,  while  of  vital  interest  to 
those  who  were  personally  concerned,  and  all  in 
the  German  nation  who  enjoy  dangerous  frank- 
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ness.  spicy  gossip,  State  secrets  laid  bare,  and  a 
rare  chance  to  see  the  inside  wheels  moved,  is  too 
big  a  task  for  a  busy  American  woman. 

Then  it  has  been  reviewed  universally  by  the 
best  critics. 

[Macmillan  Co.     S6.00,  net.] 

There  are  many  other  new  and  important  pub- 
lications in  two  volumes  which  deserve  enthusi- 
astic praise. 

''The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn."  By 
Elizabeth  Bisland,  who,  with  tact  which  proceeds 
from  unselfish,  devoted  friendship,  has  kept  her 
work  in  the  background  and  allowed  the  man  to 
speak  to  us  through  letters  far  more  engrossing 
than  those  of  any  of  the  world's  famous  letter- 
writers  and  through  occasional  bits  of  pathetic 
autobiography.  And  unlike  some  of  the  highly 
praised  but  artificial  epistolary  efforts  of  the  last 
century,  written  for  the  public  eye,  and  sometimes 
addressed  to  two  or  three  admirers,  Hearn's  heart- 
revelations  and  exchanges  of  thought  were  poured 
out  to  one  friend  who  was  begged  to  keep  them 
entirely  to  himself.    Hence  their  peculiar  charm. 

He  felt  he  could  write  most  successfully  on  the 
exotic,  the  eccentric,  the  fantastic,  minute,  or 
supernatural;  but  in  fact  he  excelled,  whatever 
theme  was  taken. 

He  fascinates  me,  more  even  than  did  Amiel 
with  his  Journal,  and  I  could  quote  all  day  as  he 
talks  on  the  ancient  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments; Creole  and  negro  ditties;  the  earliest  relig- 
ions; legends  of  strange  faiths;  folklore;  studies  of 
Japanese  life,  literature,  and  religion;  Chinese 
ghosts;  our  many  incarnations;  metaphysical 
idyls;  French  translations.  This  is  but  a  hint  of 
the  variety  of  his  themes  and  his  skill  and  scholar- 
ship in  treating  them. 

And  all  this  accomplished  while  working  daily 
for  bare  support  as  journalist  or  teacher  —  held 
back  by  distressing  handicaps,  as  the  loss  of  one 
eye,  weak  lungs  and  heart,  and  terrible,  constant 
risk  of  utterly  losing  eyesight  by  incessant  work, 
which  must  be  done. 

When  I  think  of  his  superb  courage,  and  of 
Stevenson's,  who  after  a  severe  hemorrhage  dic- 
tated the  last  part  of  "Weir  of  Hermiston,"  in  the 
deaf  mute  language,  a  bit  at  a  time,  to  his  step- 
daughter,  I  simply  bow  in  silent  reverence  and 
pray  to  be  always  brave  and  cheerful. 

The  tributes  from  his  Japanese  admirers  to 
J  ham  at  his  funeral  were  beautiful.  One  said, 
"Like  a  lotus  the  man  was  in  his  heart;  a  poet,  a 
thinker,  loving  husband  and  father,  and  sincere 
friend.  Within  that  man  there  burned  something 
pure  as  the  vestal  fire,  and  in  that  flame  dwelt  a 
mind  that  called  forth  life  and  poetry  out  of  the 


dust,  and  grasped  the  highest  themes  of  human 
thought." 

Another  wrote,  "Surely  we  could  lose  two  or 
three  battleships  at  Port  Arthur  rather  than 
Lafcadio  Hearn." 

[Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.] 

I  was  shown  an  enlarged  copy  of  Richard 
Hengist  Home's  "New  Spirit  of  the  Age"  the 
other  day  in  a  friend's  library,  and  longed  to  pore 
over  it  for  weeks.  ("Browse,"  some  say;  but  why 
do  they  use  that  word  when  its  meaning  is  "to 
nibble  at  twigs,  as  a  sheep"?)  William  Hazlitt 
wrote  the  original  "Spirit  of  the  Age;  or,  Con- 
temporary Portraits"  in  1825,  and  Home  edited 
the  "New  Spirit  of  the  Age"  in  1844. 

A  properly  "enlarged"  book  is  a  precious  thing. 

Curtis  Guild,  Sr.,  has  several  very  fine  speci- 
mens; but  these  six  volumes  are  especially  valu- 
able from  the  number  of  letters,  the  very  letters  of 
each  author  mentioned,  either  of  a  social,  business, 
or  literary  nature. 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  original  MSS.  of  Ion, 
by  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  and  I  enjoyed  a 
characteristic  note  from  Charles  Lamb  to  Chailes 
Cowden  Clarke,  who  had  sent  him  a  story  of 
which  he  wrote:  "Who  the  devil  wrote  that  novel? 
I  am  too  old  to  care  for  narrative;  but  Mary  was 
delighted." 

You  read  in  Home's  hand,  "The  annotations 
in  pencil  are  all  by  my  friend  Leigh  Hunt,  to 
whom  I  lent  the  volume." 

The  first  volume  gives  sketches  and  portraits  of 
Dickens,  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  Landor,  William 
and  Mary  Howitt,  Dr.  Pusey,  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Mrs.  Gore,  Captain  Marryatt,  Mrs.  Trollope, 
Talfourd,  Milnes,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, and  Leigh  Hunt,  with  many  autograph 
letters. 

I  give  one  letter  from  Miss  Barrett  to  Home  in 
1841: 

Writing  is  so  bad;  having  to  write  is  so  bad,  and 
I  don't  suppose  you  could  write  in  the  way  I  do, 
leaning  backward,  instead  of  forward;  lying 
down,  in  fact. 

How  you  would  smile  sarcasms  and  epigrams 
out  of  the  "Hood"  if  you  could  see  from  it  what  I 
have  been  doing,  or,  rather,  suffering  lately.  Hav- 
ing my  picture  taken  by  a  lady  miniature-painter, 
who  wandered  here  to  put  an  odd  vow  of  mine  to 
proof.  For  it  was  n't  the  "ruling  passion  strong  in 
death," —  I  thought  by  your  smiling  you  may 
seem  to  say  so, —  but  a  sacrifice  to  Papa. 

The  only  thing  fixed  is  a  journey  from  here;  and 
"if  I  fall,"  as  the  heroes  say,  why  you  and  Psyche 
must  walk  by  yourselves.  She,  at  least,  won't  be 
the  worse  for  it.  We  are  to  have  one  of  the  patent 
carriages,  with  a  thousand  springs,  from  London, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  nothing.  We  shall  set  out,  I 
hope,  in  a  fortnight. 
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But  I  must  not  tarry,  for  there  are  many  other 
books  I  "am  reading." 

Yes,  I  "am  reading,"  have  been  reading,  and 
shall  continue  to  read  four  biographies,  all  so  full 
of  "meat"  that  they  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly 
and  can  only  be  given  honorable  mention  now. 

First,  "The  Autobiography  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  (1823-1900)."  Edited  by  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Argyll,  with  portraits  and 
illustrations. 

George  Douglas  was  the  eighth  Duke  of  Argyll, 
K.  G.,  K.  T.,  a  noble  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

A  remarkable  brain,  soul,  heart,  were  his;  and 
he  was  interested  in  everything  worthy  of  his  study, 
be  it  ever  so  unusual. 

From  boyhood  his  special  tastes  and  reading 
were  directed  to  the  biological  branches  of  natural 
science,  especially  ornithology. 

He  describes  with  enthusiasm  "Fossil  Leaves 
in  Mull":  "Fossilized  wood  at  Dunrobin  with 
shales;"  in  one  of  which  he  detected  the  tail  of  a 
fossil  fish,  and  in  another  the  scale  of  a  gamoid 
fish. 

He  writes:  "That  scale  told  a  tale  indeed.  It 
had  belonged  to  a  fish  that  swam  in  the  old  red 
seas  or  lakes.  The  mud  of  that  sea  had  been  con- 
verted into  stone.  It  had  then  been  elevated  into 
dry  land.  It  had  next  supported  a  fine  forest  of 
Araucarian  pines.  These,  again,  had  been 
destroyed  and  submerged  and  fossilized.  And  a 
root  which  had  supplied  the  quantities  of  fossil 
wood  had  never  let  go  its  grip  upon  the  rock  on 
which  it  had  stood,  which  told  of  a  much  older 
world,  as  compared  with  which  the  now  long- 
vanished  Araucarians  were  young  indeed." 

He  visited  Hugh  Miller,  whom  he  said,  "first 
cast  the  light  and  charm  of  poetry  on  the  dry 
paths  of  science." 

At  one  time  he  would  be  studying  "Animal 
Mechanics;"  then,  "Aquatic  Larvae;"  next,  writ- 
ing poems  on  the  song  of  the  willow-wren,  the  wind 
on  the  lonely  moor,  or  some  favorite  view  which 
he  could  also  paint  skilfully. 

His  close  observation  of  nature  is  illustrated  by 
this  story: 

Noticing  a  raven  flying  over  his  head  with  some- 
thing in  his  bill,  he  shouted  and  the  bird  dropped 
his  find.  It  was  a  fir-cone  covered  on  the  inside 
with  a  small  parasitical  fungus.  He  says:  "I  sent 
it  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  and  he  writes  to  me  that 
it  is  the  Parichena  Strobilina,  of  which  only  one 
other  specimen  has  ever  been  found  in  Scotland, 
and  that  it  is  very  rare  anywhere.  Had  the  raven 
a  private  museum?" 

Now  all  this  would  not  be  so  noteworthy  if  the 


observer  had  been  a  man  like  the  one  who  re- 
gretted he  had  not  given  his  whole  life  to  the  dative 
case,  or  the  person  described  by  Dr.  Holmes  who 
only  studied  one  kind  of  beetle,  until  he  resembled 
it! 

The  list  of  his  published  works  fills  more  than 
five  pages  of  the  book,  and  in  fine  print.  He  was 
an  accomplished  agriculturist;  beloved  by  his 
tenantry;  his  oratory  was  of  the  first  rank.  Cham- 
berlain regarded  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  figures 
of  his  age. 

He  was  called  the  "Nestor  of  British  politics," 
yet  at  the  beginning  of  one  chapter  he  says,  "I 
must  now  with  regret  turn  to  politics." 

Gladstone  considered  him  the  greatest  orator  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

He  was  a  noted  champion  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  sincerely  interested  in  many  philan- 
thropies and  charities,  as  the  Lifeboat  Cause. 

He  knew  all  the  famous  men  of  his  country,  and 
describes  them  impartially;  his  reports  of  their 
conversations  are  to  me  the  best  part  of  the  whole. 

A  witty  Scottish  nobleman  is  alleged  to  have  re- 
marked, when  search  was  made  for  a  biographer 
of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  it  would  require  a 
joint-stock  company  to  write  his  life.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  "  There  was 
no  field  of  human  thought  which  he  did  not  enter, 
no  region  of  science  which  he  did  not  explore; 
there  was  nothing  in  nature  which  did  not  interest 
him,  and  there  were  few  subjects  upon  which  he 
could  not  discourse." 

And  leaving  him  reluctantly,  I  give  his  impres- 
sive verdict:  "There  is  always  plenty  to  learn,  even 
to  the  end." 

[E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New  York.  $10.00,  net.] 

The  other  three  biographies,  to  which  I  can 
now  only  allude,  are: 

"Memorials  of  Edward  Burne-Jones."  [Mac- 
mill  an  Co.    $4.00.] 

"The  Life  of  Goethe."  By  Albert  Bielschow- 
sky.  Translated  from  the  German  by  William  A. 
Cooper.    Illustrated.    [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

"The  Journal  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe."  Edited  by  his  daughter  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, with  Notes  and  a  Preface  by  Frank  B.  San- 
born.   [Dana  Estes  and  Co.] 

First  volume  "The  French  Revolution." 

The  remainder  of  my  reading  must  now  be  con- 
densed in  literary  tabloids: 

Mark  Twain  has  sent  forth  his  pronouncement 
on  Christian  Science,  but  it  is  neither  convincing 
nor  amusing.    Of  course  it  will  sell. 

Dr.  Streeter,  of  "Fat  of  the  Land"  fame,  tried 
farming  in  bed,  and  Mr.  Clemens  has  apparently 
gone  to  bed  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    It  is  there  that 
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he  eats,  compose?,  and  smokes.  I  forgot,  as  Elbert 
Hubbard  says;  "  Every  once  in  a  while  "  he  emerges 
to  displav  his  snow-white  costume  (not  a  robe  de 
unit,  but  a  flannel  suit),  with  a  Cavalier  or  Trouba- 
dour cloak  of  same  unsullied  hue  slung  jauntily 
over  his  shoulders. 

If  Mrs.  Clemens  were  alive  I  —  but  never  mind. 

[Harper's.    Illustrated.     Si. 75.] 

Sincere  praise  for  Benson's  last  but  one,  "From 
a  College  Window."    [Putnam's.    $1.25.] 

"Xewer  Ideals  of  Peace,"  by  Jane  Addams, 
makes  one  think  soberly  and  believe  in  her  sug- 
gestions and  statements:  a  grand  presentation  of 
conditions  we  ought  all  to  know  about.  [Macmillan 
Co.     Si. 25.] 

Dr.  W.  H.  Thomson's  study  of  "Brain  and  Per- 
sonality" will  be  spoken  of  later  —  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  slight  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  [Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  New  York. 
S1.50.] 

"Studies  in  Seven  Arts,"  by  Arthur  Symons, 
gives  the  most  original  and  worth-while  criticisms 
that  I  have  come  across  on  the  special  themes  he 
takes.    [E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.    $2.50.] 

Kate  Sanborn. 


Striking  Instances  of  Wit  in  Noted  Men 

IT  is  interesting  to  observe  some  of  the  quoted 
wit  of  great  men.  For  instance,  the  bright  and 
solitary  instance  given  by  the  solemn  poet  Words- 
worth. 

He  said  to  a  party  of  friends,  "Gentlemen,  I 
never  was  witty  but  once  in  my  life." 

This  remark  roused  a  clamor  for  that  one 'scin- 
tillation, so  he  kindly  gave  it.  "I  was  standing  at 
the  door  of  my  cottage  one  fine  morning  when  a 
laborer  passed  along  who  stopped  to  inquire  if  I 
had  seen  his  wife  go  that  way. 

"And  I  said  to  him,  'My  good  man,  I  did 
not  know  until  this  moment  that  you  had  a 
wife.' " 

The  laugh  which  followed  was  long  and  loud, 
hut  it  was  hardly  a  tribute  to  Wit. 

Then  in  Parker's  Life  of  Choate,  who  was  most 
brilliantly  keen  and  witty,  one  instance  is  given  of 
his  "delicious  humor"  which  impresses  me  as  far 
from  delicious  or  in  the  least  humorous. 

Ji  was  a  fiercely  cold  day  in  winter  and,  some 
friend  commenting  on  the  unusual  frigidity,  the 
legal  fencer  and  eloquent  pleader  replied,  "Well, 
it 's  not  absolutely  tropical." 

If  a  woman  had   made  such  a  self-evident  re- 


mark, would  it  have  been  considered  so  deliciously 
humorous  that  it  must  be  preserved  ? 

Herbert  Spencer  said  of  his  own  wit:  "My 
tendency  towards  facetiousness  was  the  result  of 
temporary  elation,  either  caused  by  pleasurable, 
health-giving  change,  or,  more  commonly,  by 
meeting  old  friends.  Habitually,  I  observed  that 
on  seeing  the  Lotts  after  a  long  time  I  was  able  to 
give  vent  to  some  witticisms  during  the  first  hour 
or  two,  and  then  they  became  rare." 

If  examples  of  his  wit  as  given  by  himself  and 
friends  be  fair  representatives  of  his  wit  when 
cerebral  activity  was  propitious,  no  one  need  regret 
their  paucity. 

He  tells  us  that  once  when  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  sitting  down  to  dinner  at  Freshwater,  "I  made 
Lewes  laugh  by  exclaiming,  'Dear  me,  these  are 
very  large  chops  for  such  a  small  island.' " 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  similar  remark  by  a 
woman  when  some  fine  wine  which  her  host 
bragged  of  as  very  old  was  served  to  her  in  a  tiny 
glass:  "Is  n't  it  rather  small  of  its  age?" 

Here  is  one  more  of  Spencer's  awakenings  as 
repeated  by  one  of  the  sisters  with  whom  he 
boarded  for  some  time.  She  writes:  "Mr.  Spencer 
had  no  great  native  fund  of  wit,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  his  jokes  were  sometimes  of  a  rather  heavy 
type.  For  instance,  when  telling  us  little  anec- 
dotes about  George  Eliot  he  added,  in  a  whimsical 
way,  that  he  had  often  joked  her  about  her  dia- 
bolical descent.  It  may  have  been  that  we  looked 
a  little  blank  at  this,  not  understanding  what  he 
meant,  or  perhaps  he  thought  the  joke  was  too 
subtle  for  our  understanding,  for  he  proceeded  to 
explain  that  as  her  name  was  Marian,  she  was  also 
a  Polly  Ann  (Apollyon)." 
Help!  Help! 

The  dreary  old  jokes  brought  out,  over  and  over, 
by  famous  raconteurs  like  Chauncey  Depew  show 
a  low  ebb  of  real  spontaneous  wit  at  men's  dinners. 
I  '11  quote  a  few  words  written  to  me  by  an  editor 
of  one  of  the  most  important  New  York  dailies,  to 
show  the  honest  impression  of  cultivated  men 
about  wit  being  only  a  man's  prerogative: 

"I  used  to  think  that  there  were  no  humorists 
of  the  female  sex;  but  one  day,  in  Puck,  Madeline 
Bridges,  in  the  course  of  a  colloquy  between  desert 
nomads,  made  one  of  them  ask  the  other  to  '  come 
in  out  of  the  simoon,'  as  we  in  American  slang  ask 
people  to  'come  in  out  of  the  wet.'  Whereupon  I 
concluded  that  a  sense  of  humor  did  exist  in  the 
feminine  mind." 

If  that  strikes  any  one  as  humorous,  they  must 
be  easily  satisfied.  Kate  Sanbobn. 


Colonial    and    Patriotic 


By  ELISABETH   MERRITT    GOSSE 


A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  is  felt  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  colonial  and  patriotic  so- 
cieties in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  petition  of  Hon.  Winslow  Warren  and 
others  for  legislation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
Old  State-house  and  other  historic  structures  of 
like  importance  and  interest  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  also  to  promote  their  preservation. 
The  petition,  which  came  before  the  Committee 
on  Cities  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  March  8,  for 
a  hearing,  is  embodied  in  Senate  Bill  No.  189,  as 
follows : 

"To  preserve  the  Old  State-house  as  an  His- 
toric and  Patriotic  Memorial,  and  to  prohibit  its 
use  for  any  other  purposes. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

"Section  I.  The  Old  Colonial  State-house  sit- 
uated at  the  head  of  State  Street  in  the  city  of 
Boston  shall  be  preserved  as  an  historic  and  patri- 
otic memorial,  and  no  encroachment  upon  nor 
alteration  of  said  building,  nor  use  of  the  same 
for  business,  commercial,  or-  transit  purposes, 
shall  be  made,  except  the  use  of  the  basement  un- 
der the  eastern  end  of  said  building  and  the  space 
under  the  western  end  and  beneath  the  ground 
or  first  floor  thereof  for  transit  purposes,  as 
provided  by  the  Boston  Transit  Commission: 
provided,  that  no  entrance  nor  stairway  to  the 
tunnel  or  subway  adjacent  to  said  building  shall 
be  made  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Washington 
Street  front  thereof,  and  no  part  of  the  walls 
of  said  Old  State-house  shall  be  disturbed  or  al- 
tered except  by  way  of  restoring  them  to  ancient 
condition  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"Sec.  2.  The  city  of  Boston  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  preserve  and  maintain  said 
Old  State-house  as  an  historic  and  patriotic  me- 
morial, and  is  authorized  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor  of  the  Commonwealth  first  obtained  in 
writing  to  make  such  restorations  therein  as  will 
restore  the  same  to  its  form  and  condition  in  Co- 
lonial days. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  equity  upon  the  petition  of 
the  governor,  mayor  of  Boston,  or  of  ten  or  more 
inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  to  enjoin  and 


restrain   any  violation   of   the   provisions   of   this 
act." 

Among  the  speakers  at  this  hearing,  which 
was  largely  attended  by  the  members  of  the  many 
patriotic  societies,  were  Hon.  Winslow  Warren; 
the  Hon.  Eben  Francis  Thompson  of  Worcester, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of 
the  Revolution;  Dr.  Moses  Greeley  Parker  of 
Lowell,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution;  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Fellows  Masury,  state  regent  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  others  as  well  known. 
The  Paul  Revere  Memorial  Association  has 
purchased  the  Paul  Revere  House  at  the  North 
End,  and  plans  for  its  restoration  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Chandler,  the  architect, 
only  about  $4,000  being  needed  to  complete  the 
work.  Mr.  Walter  Gilman  Page,  so  prominent  in 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  which 
started  the  movement  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Paul  Revere  House,  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperative  Work,  states  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  association  to  restore  the  house  and 
establish  there  a  sort  of  cooperative  settlement 
which  shall  be  a  permanent  object-lesson  in  patri- 
otism and  in  American  history  to  that  foreign- 
born  population  now  settled  in  the  neighborhood. 
With  this  house  preserved  and  restored  there  will 
be  a  line  of  Paul  Revere  memorials,  from  the 
Old  North  Church  to  the  Concord  Bridge,  to 
keep  fresh  the  memory  of  the  man  whose  romantic 
ride  occupies  a  large  part  in  the  story  of  April  19. 

Mr.  Page,  by  the  way,  who  has  attained  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  a  painter  of  historical  sub- 
jects, is  painting  a  fine  portrait  of  the  patriot- 
hero,  James  Otis,  for  the  Massachusetts  build- 
ing at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

On  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  on  Oct.  11,  1902,  the  ceremony 
of  breaking  the  ground  for  the  building  of  Me- 
morial Continental  Hall  was  appropriately  cele- 
brated. While  the  process  of  breaking  the  ground 
was  going  on, —  the  site  being  a  beautiful  spot  on 
Seventeenth  Street  in  the  national  capital, — 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Cole  Fairbanks,  then  president- 
general,  and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  marched 
out  to  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  and  shovelled 
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some  of  the  earth  into  flower-pots.  In  one  of  these 
Mrs.  Lockwood  planted  thirteen  osage  orange 
seeds,  to  represent  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  a  sufficient  number  in  the  others  to  give  each 
of  the  remaining  forty-five  States  a  ''Liberty 
Tree/'  These  were  cared  for  in  the  propagating- 
garden  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and, 
sprouting,  grew  and  flourished.  At  the  following 
Congress  the  roll  of  the  famous  thirteen  States 
which  drove  the  dragon  flag  of  St.  George  and  "all 
the  King's  men"  off  the  soil  of  the  former  British 
colonies  was  again  called,  and  the  regent  of  each 
State  as  called  received  the  plant  assigned  to  it  to 
be  taken  within  its  State  borders  and  planted  in 
some  public  park  or  place,  where  it  will  remain  a 
perennial  reminder  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  ground- 
breaking for  this  famous  edifice.  In  the  history 
of  the  tree,  the  osage  orange  of  the  Osage  Indians, 
there  will  be  a  colonial,  continental,  and  revolu- 
tionary history .  Many  of  the  state  societies  of  the 
D.  A.  R.have  held  impressive  ceremonies  over  this 
patriotic  tree-planting.  And  as  the  years  go  on  the 
trees  bearing  blossoms  and  fruit  will  be  emblem- 
atic of  the  height,  breadth,  and  fruitage  of  this 
great  national  organization. 

In  Brunswick,  Georgia,  the  other  day,  was 
planted  the  Liberty  Tree  given  to  the  State  of 
Georgia,  with  very  impressive  ceremonies.  The 
tree  was  planted  in  Queen's  Square,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  local  chapter,  of  which  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Coney  is  regent,  and  around  its  roots  was  placed 
soil  from  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  from  several  other  States  in  the  Union,  Gov- 
ernor Guild  of  Massachusetts,  Governor  Utter  of 
Rhode  Island,  Governor  Roberts  of  Connecticut, 
and  Governor  Cobb  of  Maine  being  New  Eng- 
land governors  who  took  especial  interest  in  the 
matter.  An  eloquent  address  was  made  by  Con- 
gressman William  G.  Brantley,  and  then  a  pro- 
cession was  formed  of  young  girls  dressed  in  white 
and  the  national  colors,  representing  the  thirteen 
Colonial  States  and  the  forty-five  other  States, 
each  of  whom  deposited  a  handful  of  soil  from 
the  State  she  represented  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
Tt  is  of  interest  to  note  that  each  State  sent  his- 
toric soil,  that  from  Maryland  being  taken  from 
Capitol  Hill  at  Annapolis,  where  stands  the  his- 
toric old  State-house  wherein  General  Washing- 
ion  resigned  his  commission  to  Congress  on  Dec. 
23,  1783,  and  where  also  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
England  was  signed.  Governor  Cox  of  Tennessee 
senl  soil  taken  from  the  base  of  the  monument 
of  James  K.  Polk,  and  more  from  the  base  of  the 
monument  erected  to  Jackson. 

Governor  Swanson  of  Virginia  sent  soil  taken 
from    the    base    of   the    Washington    statue;    and 


Governor  Hagerman  of  New  Mexico  sent  soil 
taken  from  the  grounds  about  the  old  State-house 
in  which  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  when  governor, 
wrote  the  celebrated  story  of  "  Ben  Hur." 

Know  Old  Cambridge  ?    Hope  you  do. 
Born  there?    Don't  say  so.    I  was,  too. 
Nicest  place  that  ever  was  seen, 
Colleges  red  and  common  green, 
Sidewalks  brownish,  with  trees  between. 

—  O.  W.  Holmes. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  tourists  come  to  Cam- 
bridge, reverencing  it  as  one  of  the  first  settled 
towns  of  New  England,  for  nearly  three  centuries  the 
home  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  home  of  many 
eminent  men,  poets  and  literati;  and  the  scene  of 
the  first  camp  of  the  American  army  of  the  Rev- 
olution. A  fine  and  most  patriotic  work  has  been 
undertaken  and  most  successfully  carried  through 
by  the  Pilgrimage  Committee  of  Hannah  Winthrop 
Chapter  oi  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  compiling  their  "Historic  Guide  to 
Cambridge,"  a  handsome  book  of  over  two  hun- 
dred pages,  profusely  illustrated.  The  various 
chapters  of  the  book  were  carefully  written  by 
members  of  the  Pilgrimage  Committee,  which  is 
composed  of  Miss  Marion  Brown  Fessenden, 
Miss  Carrie  J.  Allison,  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Brad- 
bury, Mrs.  Adah  L.  C.  Brock,  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  R. 
Bunton,  Miss  Laura  B.  Chamberlain,  Miss  Elis- 
abeth Ellery  Dana,  Miss  Althea  M.  Dorr,  Mrs. 
Sibyl  Clarke  Emerton,  Mrs.  Lillian  Fisk  Ford, 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  G.  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Mary  Isabella 
James  Gozzaldi,  Miss  Elizabeth  Harris,  Mrs. 
Agnes  H.  Holden,  Miss  Eliza  Mason  Hoppin, 
Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow,  Miss  Henrietta  M. 
Mclntire,  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  McKenzie,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Munroe  Nash,  Miss  Lydia  Phillips  Stevens,  Mrs. 
Grace  Jones  Wardwell,  Mrs.  Annie  L.  L.  Went- 
worth,  Mrs.  Estella  Hatch  Weston,  Mrs.  Isabel 
Stuart  Whittemore,  and  Miss  Sarah  Alice  Worces- 
ter. The  book,  handsomely  bound  in  gray  cloth, 
stamped  with  the  Continental  blue  of  the  D.  A. 
R.,  and  bearing  the  insignia^of  the  National  So- 
ciety, contains  pictures  of  Cambridge's  many 
notable  houses,  several  maps,  and  an  itinerary  for 
the  convenience  of  tourists.  It  is  receiving  high 
praise  from  Cambridge  historians,  and  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  chapter  members.  Han- 
nah Winthrop  Chapter,  of  which  Miss  Caroline 
F.  Neal  is  regent,  has  done  much  fine  patriotic 
work,  notably  in  being  instrumental  in  restoring 
the  old  Fort  Washington,  and  having  the  grounds 
about  it  made  into  a  public  park. 

Old  Colony  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  of  Hing 
ham  has  received  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Lincoln  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
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American  Revolution,  that  chapter  having  given 
up  its  charter.  The  money  will  be  used  for  the 
marking  of  historic  spots. 

Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  president-general  of  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, has  again  called  upon  the  New  England 
States  for  money  and  contributions  towards  the 
completion  of  Continental  Memorial  Hall,  and 
especially  for  funds  for  the  thirteen  columns  of 
the  portico,  which  are  to  stand  for  the  thirteen 
Colonial  States.  Massachusetts  daughters,  having 
decided  not  to  ask  the  State  Legislature  for  the 
necessary  sum  of  $2,000,  knowing  that  Governor 
Guild  would  not  approve  of  such  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  people's  money,  have  voted  to  raise  the 
required  amount  independently,  and  therefore 
each  member  of  the  society  in  Massachusetts  will 
undoubtedly  furnish  her  quota.  In  some  chapters 
it  is  being  taken  from  the  chapter  treasury;  in 
others,  it  is  being  raised  by  individual  subscrip- 
tion. 

The  newest  D.  A.  R.  chapter  in  New  England, 
that  of  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  is  named  the 
Baldwin  Chapter,  in  honor  of  that  Gen.  Loami 
Baldwin  who  first  propagated  that  delicious  fruit. 
This  chapter  received  its  charter  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  26,  at  a  public  meeting.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  addresses  on  this  happy 
occasion  was  made  by  Mrs.  Grace  LeBaron 
Upham,  who  had  an  added  interest  from  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  descendant  of  that  William  Locke 
who  was  the  pioneer  in  the  settlement  of  the  town 
of  Woburn. 

Washington's  Birthday  was  celebrated  in  the 
far-away  city  of  Mexico  by  a  Colonial  Ball  given 
by  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Chapter  of  the  D.  A. 
R.  of  that  city. 

The  Annual  Congress  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  will  be  held  this  year  in  Denver, 
and  some  time  in  June  undoubtedly  will  be  selec- 
ted, as  Denver  will  be  a  more  attractive  place  to 
visit  then  than  on  April  30  and  May  1,  the  cus- 
tomary dates  for  the  annual  meeting  of  this  so- 
ciety. A  suitable  badge  is  being  designed  for  the 
members  who  attend  the  congress,  by  Secretary 
Holbrook  of  the  Colorado  Society,  and  Mrs.  Frank 
H.  Pettingill.  It  will  embrace  suggestions  of  Pike's 
Peak,  the  gateway  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  a 
portion  of  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  a  bit 
of  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  and  an  old-time  prairie 
schooner. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  of  Maine 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  these 
officers  were  elected:  president,  George  E.  Fel- 
lows, who  is  president  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
at   Orono;   senior  vice-president,    Col.    Frederick 


E.  Boothby,  of  Portland;  registrar  and  secretary, 
Nathan  Goold,  of  Portland;  librarian,  Albert  F. 
Stubbs;  historian,  Augustus  S.  Moulton;  chap- 
lain, the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Shepard;  councillors, 
Edward  H.  Everett,  Charles  F.  Flagg,  Thomas 
J.  Little,  and  Herbert  Harris,  all  of  Portland, 
and  Warren  H.  Vinton,  of  Gray.  Vice-presidents 
were  elected  to  represent  each  county  in  Maine. 


Notes 

An  interesting  old  house  in  Reading,  perhaps  the 
oldest  in  the  town,  is  that  occupied  by  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Grouard,  in  Woburn  Street.  This  house  was  built 
in  1740  by  Dr.  Sanborn,  then  minister  of  the  par- 
ish. Mrs.  Grouard,  since  purchasing  the  house  of 
Dr.  Sanborn's  descendants,  has  been  careful  to 
retain  the  original  characteristics  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  kitchen  Governor  Brooks  of  Medford 
drilled  his  minute-men,  these  men  being  the  first 
to  arrive  on  the  village  green  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington.  When  the 
report  came  that  the  British  were  to  encamp  on 
Reading  Common,  the  women  and  children  of 
the  town  fled  to  this  house,  bringing  their  beds 
and  sleeping  in  the  great  kitchen. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest  of  the  public  in 
the  preservation  of  the  old  Rebecca  Nourse  House, 
in  Danvers,  that  it  is  announced  that  the  amount 
needed  for  the  purchase  fund,  $2,000,  has  been 
reached,  subscribers  making  this  possible.  The 
work  of  rescue  is  not,  however,  complete,  as  a 
mortgage  of  $5,000  stands  upon  the  whole  prop- 
erty, and  this  must  be  cleared.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  possible  to  buy  the  house 
with  one  acre  of  land  around  it.  The  only  way  to 
do  was  to  purchase  the  whole  farm  of  twenty-five 
acres,  and  this  has  now  been  done.  Besides  the 
lifting  of  the  mortgage, there  remains  the  necessity 
of  further  contributions  for  repairs  and  intelligent 
restoration  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker,  vice-president- 
general  from  Rhode  Island  in  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, has  presented  Miss  Marion  Howard  Brazier, 
regent  of  the  new  John  Paul  Jones  Chapter,  with 
a  gavel  made  of  wood  from  the  oldest  house  in 
Tiverton,  a  house  which  once  sheltered  General 
Washington  and  other  patriots. 

Senator  Burnham  has  introduced  a  bill  providing 
that  September  23  shall  be  set  apart  as  "Paul 
Jones  Day,"  and  that  on  that  date  all  United 
States  vessels  in  port  shall  "dress  ship." 


Book   Notes 


Timothy's  Magical  Afternoon. 

Another  of  the  Altemus'  Magic  Wand  Series, 
with  fantastic  illustrations  by  John  R.  Neill.  It  is 
the  story  of  how  a  little  boy,  Timothy  MacDon- 
ald,  spends  a  Saturday  afternoon  with  the  aid  of 
a  magic  wand  acquired  in  a  New  York  elevated 
train.  An  old  gentleman  sitting  opposite  Timothy 
forgot  his  cane  when  he  left  the  train,  and  Tim- 
othy, rushing  after  him  to  restore  it,  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  a  wonderful  wand,  instead  of 
the  supposed  cane,  with  a  pair  of  wings  on  his 
shoulders  and  the  power  of  becoming  whatever  he 
wished  by  the  mere  act  of  washing  it.  A  gay  time 
had  Timothy,  and  many  were  the  pranks  he 
played;  but  as  the  day  drew  to  an  end  he  longed 
to  be  "Plain  Timothy"  once  more,  and  was  very 
glad  to  hurry  home  in  time  to  eat  dinner  with  his 
mother.  (Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 


The  Garden  and  Its  Accessories.    By  Loring 

Underwood. 

Beautifully  printed,  with  one  hundred  and  two 
illustrations  from  photographs,  this  book  will  be 
welcome  to  all  lovers  of  outdoor  living.  More  and 
more  is  it  becoming  the  fashion  to  make  gardens 
into  living-rooms  —  and  a  blessed  fashion  it  is. 
The  author  describes  the  kind  of  garden  the  Amer- 
ican type  should  be;  that  is,  an  intimate  sort  of 
garden  that  possesses  comfort  and  beauty  apart 
from  floral  display,  and  looks  attractive  when  no 
flowers  are  in  bloom.  He  shows  how  home 
grounds,  both  modest  and  elaborate,  may  be 
given  an  individual  and  livable  air  by  the  proper 
use  of  such  garden  accessories  as  summer-houses, 
arbors,  fountains  and  pools,  sun-dials,  benches, 
and  other  features.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.   Price,  $2.00,  net.) 


The    Bundle    Handkerchief.      By    Elisabeth 

Merritt  Gosse. 

A  clever  little  essay  printed  in  booklet  form,  re- 
produced by  permission  from  The  New  Eng- 
land Magazine.  It  is  a  picture  of  Salem,  with 
a  little  peep  at  old  Salem  institutions  and  fash- 
ions, one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  which  is  the 
bundle  handkerchief. 

The  Hope  of  Immortality,  Our  Reasons  for 

It.    By  Charles  F.  Dole. 

This  is  the  1906  Ingersoll  Lecture.  These  lec- 
tures arc  made  possible  by  the  bequest  to  Harvard 
University  by  George  Goldthwait  Ingersoll  of 
five  thousand  dollars  for  a  lectureship  fund,  so 
that  one  lecture  on  this  subject  —  The  Immortal- 
ity of  Man  —  might  be  delivered  and  published. 
Mr.  Dole,  well  known  as  a  speaker  and  writer, 
has  never  given  us  anything  more  succinct,  logi- 
cal, or  forceful  than  this.  And  yet  his  attitude  in 
searching  for  reasons  for  immortality  is  singularly 
Jonate.  "The  more  I  know  about  life,  the 
more  I  desire  to  discover  rationality  in  it.  I  had 
rather  be  a  citizen  for  even  a  brief  period  in  a  sig- 
nificant and  intelligent  world  than  to  live  forever 
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in  a  meaningless  world."  Again  he  says,  "We 
can  bear  death  for  ourselves  if  we  are  not  wanted 
anywhere.  But  we  do  wish  to  be  able  to  re- 
spect the  world  we  live  in,  and  we  could  hardly 
respect  a  universe  that  created  a  Socrates  or  a 
Michael  Angelo  only  to  destroy  him."  These  sen- 
tences serve  to  show  the  mental  tone  of  the  whole 
powerful  essay.  It  sums  in  a  nutshell  the  cogent 
reasons  which  have  inspired,  in  savage  and  sage 
alike,  a  belief  in  a  higher  state.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  70  pages,  i6mo, 
cloth.  Price,  75  cents,  net.  Postage,  8  cents  addi- 
tional.) 


Putting  the  Most  into  Life.    By  Booker  T. 

Washington. 

The  author  of  "Up  from  Slavery"  and  the 
founder  of  Tuskegee  Institute  has  been  accustomed 
to  give  talks  before  his  students  on  the  most  prac- 
tical subjects  possible.  He  does  not  deal  with 
theories,  but  with  facts,  and  those  facts  which  will 
most  assist  Ms  hearers  in  their  struggle  toward 
good  citizenship.  A  recent  series  of  these  addresses, 
and  one  of  the  best,  has  been  enlarged  by  the  au- 
thor, and  now  appears  with  the  apt  title  of  "Put- 
ting the  Most  into  Life."  It  is  discussed  under 
six  heads,  dealing  with  the  physical,  mental,  spir- 
itual, and  racial  aspects  of  the  case.  The  discus- 
sions are  broad-gauge,  sensible,  and  inspired  by 
that  intense  desire  for  uplift  which  has  caused  the 
author  himself  to  rise  from  the  humblest  ranks  to 
a  position  of  commanding  influence. 

While  primarily  intended  for  members  of  his 
own  race,  the  message  is  one  that  could  well  be 
heeded  by  every  class  of  men.  It  is  directed  to 
the  general  need,  and  toward  a  complete  and 
rounded  development.  Couched  in  brief,  simple, 
yet  vigorous  language,  its  truths  strike  home. 
But  the  author's  ability  to  draw  forceful  lessons 
needs  no  comment.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.  i2mo.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents;  limp 
leather,  $1.50.) 


The  Foolish  Almanac  Second. 

From  the  sub'ime  to  the  ridicu'ous  is  but  a  step, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  foolishness  and  wit  join 
hands  to  produce  anything  so  clever  as  "The  Fool- 
ish Almanac."  Gaily  bound  in  a  bright  cloth 
cover,  with  a  perpetual  Pass  from  Worryland  to 
Laughter,  Good  until  Doomsday,  but  to  be  used 
only  on  the  Foolish  Almanac  Second  Limited,  it 
is  bright  and  jolly  from  start  to  finish.  (John  W. 
Luce  &  Co.,  Boston.) 


The  King's  Daughters'  Year-Book.    By  Mar- 
garet Bottome. 

To  the  lovers  of  Mrs.  Bottome  this  comes  as  an 
especially  dear  message  from  her  now  that  they 
can  hear  her  helpful  words  no  more,  and  the  fine 
photograph  of  her  used  as  a  frontispiece  will  make 
the  book  doubly  precious.  While  primarily  in- 
tended as  a  daily  companion  for  members  of  the 
international  organization  of  which  Mrs.  Bottome 
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WHAT'S    DOING    AT    WASHINGTON 


By    DAVID    S.    BARRY 

Ex-Senator  William  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire  and  Washington,  in  a 
New  Role  :  His  Extraordinary  Personality  and  Achievements  :  His  Own 
Story  of  the  Famous  Controversy  with  President  Roosevelt,  of  His  Work  on 
the  Spanish  Claims  Commission,  and  in  the  Hayes-Tilden  Contro- 
versy of  a  Generation  Ago   :  Senator  Chandler  as  God- 
father to  the  New  Navy  ;  Its  Real  Father,  Benjamin 
Winslow  Harris,  of  East  Bridgewater 


HE  filing  of  a  suit  at  law 
against  that  remarkable 
woman,  Mother  Eddy, 
brings  again  into  the 
limelight  that  remark- 
able man  and  typical 
New  Englander,  William 
Eaton  Chandler,  lawyer,  editor,  politician, 
md  statesman,  formerly  State  legislator,  So- 
icitor,  and  Judge-Advocate  General  of  the 
NTavy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
secretary  of  the  Navy,  Senator  of  the  United 
states,  and  now  President  of  the  Spanish 
Treaty  Claims  Commission. 

Until  George  W.  Glover  took  it  into  his 
Lead  to  bring  suit  against  his  mother  and  to 
employ  as  leading  counsel  his  old  New 
Hampshire  friend  and  neighbor,  the  public 
Lad  largely  overlooked  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Chandler  is  a  lawyer.  So  rnuch  of  his  active 
ife  has  been  spent  in  the  public  service  or 
>n  the  editorial  tripod  that  his  legal  learning 
nd  experiences  have  been  naturally  over- 
hadowed.  But  Mr.  Chandler  is  a  lawyer, 
nd  a  good  one.  He  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  of  poor  but  honest  parents, 
ypes  of  the  old-fashioned  New  Englanders 
f  that  day.    He  graduated  at  the  Harvard 


Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  —  in  1855, 
to  be  exact, —  and  here  he  is  to-day  in  his 
seventy-third  year  taking  up  an  intricate 
law  case  containing  vast  possibilities,  at  the 
busiest  season  of  his  exacting  work  on  the 
Claims  Commission.  Among  his  interesting 
mementos  is  the  little  account -book1  by 
which  he  can  even  to-day  tell  at  a  glance 
just  how  much  money  he  spent  from  day  to 
day  at  college. 

You  can't  keep  "Bill"  Chandler  in  the 
background.  He  is  a  man  of  such  intense 
vitality,  maintained  at  the  very  highest  point 
of  efficiency  by  a  long  life  of  abstemious 
habits  and  regular  hours,  that  his  energy 
never  lags.  Mentally  and  physically  he  is 
always  on  edge.  The  passing  of  years  is  as 
nothing  to  him,  and,  barring  accident,  he 
has  many  years  of  usefulness  yet  before  him. 
"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  a 
man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise"  has  long 
been  the  motto  of  this  son  of  the  New  Eng- 
land hills.  He  works  while  others  sleep  and 
sleeps  while  others  play.  The  result  is  that 
he  has  crowded  into  his  life  more  experi- 
ences and  accomplishments  than  generally 
fall  to  the  lot  of  poor  mortal  man. 
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Ex-Senator  Chandler's  Washington  Home,  1419  I  Street, 


Washington  shares  with  New  Hampshire 
pride  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Chandler.  He 
is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  Cap- 
ital. It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  he 
first  came  into  her  midst,  and  he  has  been 
here  continuously  ever  since,  except  when  at 
his  other  home  in  Concord.  Andrew  John- 
son was  President  of  the  United  States 
when  Mr.  Chandler,  a  comparatively  young 


man,  made  his  bow  to  Washington  as  Soil 
itor  and  Judge-Advocate  General  of  ip 
Navy,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  "tl 
Senator"  pictures  this  unique  type  of  Am  j- 
ican,  not  as  the  drunken  boor  of  the  pubi 
fancy,  but  as  a  mild-mannered,  earne| 
quiet,  kindly   man,   who   did   surprising 


well,  in  view 
vironments. 


of  his  antecedents   and 
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Some  Personal  Characteristics 

In  his  long  life  in  Washington,  Mr.  Chand- 
ler has  identified  himself  with  many  local 
interests.  He  spends  his  summers,  or  a  por- 
tion of  them,  at  his  Concord  home,  but  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  he  is  domiciled  at  141 9  I 
Street  in  this  city,  an  attractive  brick  house 
in  the  very  centre  of  what  was  a  few  years 
ago  the  most  fashionable  locality,  but  which 
is  fast  being  encroached  upon  by  hotels  and 
business-houses.  The  location  is  still  most 
desirable,  however, 
^ven  for  residence 
purposes.  He  built 
lis  house  many 
^ears  ago,  but  it  is  a 
*ood  one  yet,  and 
will  undoubtedly 
serve  the  Chandlers 
is  a  residence  for 
many  years  to  come. 
Always  an  early 
iser,  Mr.  Chandler 
:an  be  seen  almost 
my  morning  at  half- 
3ast  eight  walking 
briskly  along  Fif- 
eenth  Street  to  the 
)ffices  of  the  Claims 
Commission  on  H 
Street,  only  one  and 
1  half  blocks  from 
lis  house,  after  ha v- 
ng  breakfasted  and 
ttended  to  his  pri- 
ll ate  correspond- 
ence at  an  hour 
efore  other  ofhce- 
olders  are  out  of 
ed.      He    rarely 

saves  the  Commission  before  six  o'clock, 
nd  after  dinner  takes  a  jaunt  around  the 
treets  in  the  business  section  for  the  pur- 
»ose  of  stretching  his  legs  and  getting  air. 
When  he  first  came  to  Washington  Mr. 
s  ^Chandler's  hair  and  rather  thin  beard  were 
s  black  as  the  poetical  raven's  wing.  Now 
bey  are  as  white  as  the  equally  poetic  driven 
Ami  now,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  with  all  due 
.pubespect,  that  he  is  a  handsomer  man  now 
han  he  was  then.  Time  has  softened  Mr. 
Chandler,  —  at  least  it  has  knocked  off  the 
11(1  eough  outer  edges,  —  and  if  his  tongue  is  as 
harp  and  his  pen  as  vitriolic  as  of  yore,  he 

He 


Wm.  E.  Chandler,  in  Boyhood,  with  His  Father 
and  Mother 


loes  not  so  often  let  loose  the  dogs. 


never  was  as  bitter  as  he  seemed  to  be  to 
those  who  knew  him  only  superficially.  In 
the  Senate  he  would  say  things  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats that  would  make  them  literally  tear 
their  hair  and  gnash  their  teeth  and  cause 
the  newspaper  men  in  the  gallery  to  rub 
their  hands  with  glee,  but  after  the  occasion 
of  his  little  fling  had  passed  the  Senator 
would  be  found  hobnobbing  with  his  vic- 
tims as  if  he  had  naught  but  the  kindliesl 
feeling  for  them. 

To  most  men  it  is  given  to  have  the  ex- 
citing episodes  of 
their  lives  take 
place  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  but  Mr. 
Chandler  at  seven- 
ty-three is  as  much 
of  a  storm  centre  as 
he  was  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago, 
and  just  as  able  to 
give  and  take  the 
hardest  knocks. 
Old  age  has  not 
brought  decrepi- 
tude to  him.  He 
is  in  as  perfect  phys- 
ical trim  now  as 
he  always  was,  and 
has  never  had  a 
touch  of  intellectual 
dry  rot.  He  is  as 
slender  and  wiry 
and  supple  and 
muscular  as  a  grey- 
hound. His  eye  is 
bright,  his  step  firm 
and  quick,  and  not 
even  the  sign  of 
baldness  has  ap- 
peared on  his  honored  pate.  Although 
never  much  of  a  figure  in  the  social  life  of 
the  Capital,  Mr.  Chandler  in  later  years  has 
enjoyed  dining  out  and  mingling  with  the 
men  who  are  doing  things.  He  likes  to 
match  his  wit  against  theirs  and  to  rub 
elbows  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with 
men  of  all  classes,  all  creeds,  and  all  politics. 
Mr.  Chandler,  while  not  by  any  means  a 
wealthy  man,  is  well  enough  oft"  in  worldly 
goods  to  make  him  comfortable  and  content. 
Years  ago  he  became  interested  in  one  or 
two  business  ventures  in  Washington  that 
have  turned  out  well,  and  his  little  paper  in 
Concord,  the  Monitor,  is  still  doing  business 
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at  the  old  stand.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, his  first  wife  being  the  daughter  of 
Governor  Gilmore,  and  his  second,  of  Sen- 
ator John  P.  Hale.  It  is  a  singular  and  in- 
teresting coincidence,  often  referred  to  by 
public  writers,  that  Senator  Hale  (of  Maine) 


The  Grandson  of  William  E.  Chandler,  Lieut. 

Clark  R.  Chandler,  who  Graduates  from 

West  Point  This  Year 

married  the  daughter  of  Senator  Chandler 
(of  Michigan),  and  that  Senator  Chandler 
married  the  daughter  of  Senator  Hale.  By 
his  first  wife  William  E.  Chandler  had 
three  sons,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  Com- 
mander Lloyd  Chandler,  U.  S.  Navy,  at 
present  living  in  Washington.  The  young- 
est boy,  the  -on  of  the  present  Mrs.  Chand- 
ler, is  a  student  at  Harvard. 

Mr.  Chandler  did  not  want  to  leave  the 
Senate.  He  was  driven  out  by  the  New 
England  railroads,  whose  grip  upon  polit- 


ical affairs  he  had  attempted  to  shake,  but 
which  he  thinks  never  will  be  shaken  —  at 
least,  not  in  the  lifetime  of  men  now  living. 
When  he  did  go  out  he  retained  such  hearty 
good-wdll  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  chamber  that  they  united 
in  urging  upon  President  McKinley  the 
desirability  of  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
newly  created  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Com- 
mission, an  appointment  which  Mr.  McKin- 
ley was  only  too  glad  to  make. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  the  central  figure  in 
that  most  exciting  political  controversy 
which  resulted  in  making  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  President.  He  made  fame  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  in  President  Arthur's  cab- 
inet by  enforcing  the  policy  and  issuing  the  i 
orders  that  brought  our  modern  steel  navy 
into  existence.  He  was  a  Senator  while 
other  Presidents  came  and  went.  He  served 
in  his  present  position  under  President 
McKinley,  and  now  retains  it  under  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt.  This  is  a  unique 
record,  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  high  to 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Chandler  is  held  that 
his  term  has  been  twice  extended  since  the 
regrettable  episode  of  the  railroad-rate-bill 
fight  of  last  year,  involving  a  question  oi 
veracity  between  himself  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  point  involved 
in  that  dispute  was  this:  President  Roose- 
velt was  negotiating  with  the  Democratic 
Senators,  whose  spokesman  in  this  partic- 
ular fight  was  Senator  Tillman,  ranking 
Democrat  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee.  The  President  and  Senatot 
Tillman  were  not,  and  are  not,  on  speaking 
terms,  therefore  Mr.  Chandler,  a  mutua 
friend,  was  employed  as  intermediary.  Thi 
President  suddenly  abandoned  the  negotia, 
tions  and  accepted  the  propositions  of  thl 
Republican  Senators,  without  notifying  M]]| 
Tillman.  Mr.  Tillman  made  in  the  Senat 
a  statement  of  the  facts  as  given  him  by  Mi 
Chandler,  acting  for  the  President.  Senato 
Lodge  then  went  to  the  telephone  and  re 
turned  with  the  President's  assurance  tha 
the  account  of  his  doings  and  sayings  on  th 
point  in  dispute  as  given  by  Mr.  Chandle 
was  a  deliberate  and  unqualified  falsehood 

This  question  of  veracity,  long  excitedl; 
discussed,  has  never  been  satisfactory 
settled.  The  following  is  Mr.  Chandler' 
own  account  of  the  controversy,  prepare' 
by  him  by  request.  It  leaves  out,  of  course 
the  strictly  personal  features  of  the  dispute 
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Mr.  Chandler's  Own  Story  of  the  Fa- 
mous Controversy  with  the  President 

"Soon  after  I  entered  the  Senate, in  1887, 
Senator  Piatt  of  Connecticut  offered  to 
yield  to  me  his  place  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  expressing  the  hope 
that  I  would  use  any  influence  which  I 
might  possess  to  protect  the  New  England 
roads  against  discrimination  which  might 
be  proposed  in  behalf  of  the  roads  coming 
from  the  West  to  New  York  City.  In  the 
course  of  my  service 
it  became  my  duty 
to  oppose  the  anti- 
scalping  bill,  mak- 
ing it  a  crime  for  a 
broker  to  sell  an  un- 
used railroad  ticket, 
and  the  pooling  bill, 
by  which  all  the 
railroads  of  the 
United  States  were 
to  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  pooling 
contracts  covering 
the  whole  country, 
making  one  huge 
combination  four- 
teen billions  strong 
andabolishing  com- 
petition everywhere 
on  all  the  railroads, 
from  the  East  to  the 
West  and  from  the 
North  to  the  South 
The^  anti  -  scalping 
bill  and  the  pooling 
bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  assisted  in 
their  defeat  in  the  Senate,  aided  by  Senator 
Tillman  and  Senator  Chilton,  who  were 
members  of  the  Committee.  For  this  work 
of  duty  I  received  heavy  punishment  in 
1 90 1,  accomplished  by  the  corrupting  passes 
and  the  corrupting  money  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad. 

"Instead  of  authority  to  the  railroads  to 
pool  their  earnings  and  destroy  competition, 
I  advocated  governmental  control  of  rates 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  for  five  years  after  leaving  the 
Senate  continued  unremitting  in  my  efforts 
to  get  such  power  for  the  Commission, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  had  gradually  de- 
prived of  what  little  authority  it  had  pos- 


Senator  Chandler  on  His 
Way  to  the  Capitol 


sessed  to  do  business.  During  the  winter  of 
1905  and  1906  I  opposed  in  my  fashion,  by 
writing  freely  for  the  newspapers,  any 
granting  of  the  right  of  review  of  the  deci- 
sions as  to  rates  of  the  Commission  by  any 
court.  I  held  that  the  Government  had  the 
right  to  take  a  part  in  fixing  the  rates,  and 
need  not  invite  the  courts  to  participate  in 
the  process.  Therein,  of  course,  I  differed 
from  such  great  lawyers  as  Senators  For- 
aker,  Knox,  and  Spooner.  The  refusal  to 
grant  an  express  court  review  deprived  the 
railroads  of  no  lawful  protection.  Passen- 
gers and  shippers  could  not  ride  or  send 
their  freight  for  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission,  if  the  railroads  chose  to  refuse  to 
carry  the mj  for 
those  rates.  Tt 
would  be  necessary 
for  the  passengers 
and  shippers,  armed 
with  the  decision  of 
the  Commission,  to 
go  to  the  courts  to 
compel  the  rail- 
roads to  assent  to 
the  rates,  and  when 
thus  pressed  in  the 
courts  the  railroads 
could  get  all  the 
protection  they  were 
entitled  to.  If  man- 
damus was  asked 
for,  they  could  set 
up  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  be 
protected  against 
confiscatory  rates. 
So  they  could  if  pen- 
alties were  sued  for 
or  damages  sought. 
In  three  ways  they 
had  the  right  to 
the  Commission,  and 
why  they  should  be 


Senator  Chandler  Is 
a  Brisk  Walker 


resist  the  decision  of 
there  was  no  reason 
given  a  fourth. 

"These  being  my  views,  I  did  not  believe 
in  granting  what  was  called  a  broad  court 
review,  or  any  express  court  review.  How- 
ever, when  the  President  decided  to  engage 
in  an  effort,  while  expressly  granting  a 
court  review,  to  limit  it  to  an  inquiry 
whether  the  Commission  had  exceeded  its 
powers  and  whether  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  shippers  had  been  invaded,  1 
did  my  best  to  assist  him  in  that  movement, 
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Hon.  William  L.  Chambers,  Member  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission 


which  it  seemed  certain  could  be  carried  by 
more  than  twenty-five  Democratic  votes 
joined  to  more  than  twenty  Republican 
votes.  Circumstances  beyond  my  control, 
however,  resulted  in  our  defeat,  and  the 
broadest  possible  court  review  was  granted 
by  the  bill.  Nevertheless,  the  law  is  a  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  control  rates  through  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  will  never 
be  restricted  or  defeated;  and  as  Senator 
Tillman  well  said,  in   dosing  the  debate, 


this  assertion  of  power  never  would  have 
been  made  if  it  had  not  been  for  its  initiation 
and  advocacy  by  the  President." 

The  period  of  his  life  when  Mr.  Chand- 
ler's conduct  aroused  the  fiercest  animosity 
and  made  him  the  subject  of  a  controversy 
conspicuous  for  its  bitterness,  even  in  the 
annals  of  public  affairs  in  the  United 
States,  was  those  months  in  the  fall  of  1876 
and  the  spring  of  1877  when  he  was  the 
active  agent  of  the  Republican  party  in 
bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  followed 
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Judge  William  A.  Maury,  Member  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission 


the  presidential  election  of  1876,  a  fight  that 
ended  in  the  creation  of  the  famous  Elec- 
toral Commission  and  the  subsequent  in- 
auguration of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  Those  were 
strenuous  times,  indeed,  and  in  reading  the 
history  of  them  now  it  seems  almost  beyond 
belief  that  our  laws  and  constitution  stood 
the  strain  and  that  the  Government  in 
Washington  continued  to  live  without  a 
second  civil  war.  Mr.  Chandler,  at  the 
solicitation  of  The  New  England  Mag- 


azine has  written  for  publication  therein  this 
account  of  his  participation  in  that  historic 
political  battle,  an  account  that  is  as  modest 
as  it  is  truthful. 


Mr.  Chandler  in  Hayes-Tilden  Fight 

"In  1868  and  1872  — the  Grant  can- 
vasses —  I  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  from  New  Hampshire,  and  its 
secretary,  and  I  conducted  the  two  canvasses 
from  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  with  Governor 
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Hon.  Garrett 


J.  Dickema,  Member  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission 


Claflin  of  Massachusetts  chairman  in  the 
first,  and  Governor  E.  I).  Morgan  chair- 
man in  the  second,  and  one  clerk  and  a  mes- 
senger. In  1876  I  continued  a  member  of 
the  committee,  but  remained  at  home  in 
New  Hampshire  most  of  the  time.  Senator 
Zachariah  Chandler  was  chairman  and  Gov- 
ernor McCormick  of  Arizona,  secretary. 
In  October  Mr.  Chancjler  sent  to  New 
Hampshire  for  me  to  come  to  New  York, 
and  then  requested  me  to  go  to  Ohio  and 
[ndiana,  where  he  said  there  was  danger  of 


defeat  in  the  State  elections.  I  went  and 
found  that  there  was  danger.  I  saw  Gov- 
ernor Hayes  at  Columbus,  and  also  visited 
Indiana.  We  carried  Ohio  by  about  ten 
thousand,  and  lost  Indiana.  I  returned  to 
New  York  and  reported,  and  went  back  to 
New  Hampshire.  On  election  day,  in  the 
afternoon,  I  went  from  Concord  to  Boston 
and  on  to  New  York  by  night  train,  reach- 
ing the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  a  little  before 
complete  daylight.  Mr.  Vilas,  at  the  clerk's 
desk,  told  me  that  Tilden  was  elected.    I 
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Interior  of  Court  Room,  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission 


said  I  could  not  believe  it,  and  went  around 
to  the  committee-room  No.  1.  There  was 
no  one  there.  In  the  hallway  I  met  John  C. 
Reed  of  the  New  York  Times,  just  arriving. 
He  told  me  that  if  we  had  carried  South 
Carolina  and  Florida,  also  one  or  two  small 
far  Western  States,  we  had  saved  the  elec- 
tion. We  went  into  the  committee-room.  I 
examined  the  various  dispatches  on  the 
deserted  desks,  and  then  went  up  to  Senator 
Chandler's  room  and  with  difficulty  aroused 
aim  from  sleep  and  told  him  what  we  hoped 
md  asked  him  if  he  knew  to  whom  he  had 
jeen  telegraphing  in  several  States  the  night 
Defore.  He  was  very  weary  and  gave  me 
little  information  and  told  me  to  do  what  I 
thought  best.  Returning  to  the  committee- 
room,  I  wrote  various  dispatches,  signing  to 
some  Mr.  Chandler's  name  and  to  others 
my  own,  and  Mr.  Reed  took  them  down 
town  to  send  by  telegraph.  Mr.  Reed,  a 
few  years  after,  told  an  absurd  story  about 
these  incidents  which  the  New  York  Sun 
mercilessly  ridiculed. 

"Then  I  went  to  breakfast  and  came 
back  to  the  committee-room  about  the  time 
that  various  callers  began  to  arrive,  and 
shortly  Mr.  Chandler  came  down.    We  dis- 


cussed the  situation,  and  he  sent  out  his 
famous  telegram,  'Hayes  has  185  votes  and 
is  elected.'  Our  spirits  arose  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  con- 
sultation as  to  what  should  be  done.  Among 
other  plans  adopted  it  was  decided  that  I 
must  go  South;  so  Mrs.  Chandler  and  I  left 
New  York  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
reached  Washington  in  the  early  morning, 
and  then  started  South  by  way  of  Lynch- 
burg, where  we  found  we  must  stay  all  night. 
This  I  regretted,  because  it  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  other  people  to  catch  up  with  me. 
On  Friday  morning  we  left,  and  upon  ar- 
riving at  Danville  found  the  train  from  the 
North  directly  from  Richmond  had  failed  to 
make  the  connection,  so  when  we  went  on 
South  we  were  far  ahead  of  others;  indeed, 
had  gained  time  by  going  around  by  Lynch- 
burg. When  starting  and  en  route  I  thought 
of  stopping  in  South  Carolina,  but  con- 
cluded to  go  straight  on  to  Florida. 

The  Battle  in  Florida 

"Upon  arriving  at  Tallahassee,  I  found 
that  the  State  was  very  close,  and  that  the 
Canvassing  Board  had  judicial  powers  to 
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throw  out  returns  appearing  to  be,  or  shown 
to  be,  erroneous.  On  the  face  of  the  returns 
as  they  came  in  the  Hayes  electors  had 
about  fifty  majority  in  the  State.  Both 
sides,  however,  began  to  get  together  testi- 
mony for  attacking  the  returns  in  a  dozen 
counties  or  more.  Northern  visitors  ar- 
rived, and  by  the  time  the  Canvassing  Board 
began  its  work  there  was  a  great  mass  of  evi- 
dence ready.  After  the  returns  were  opened 
the  Democrats  claimed  that  a  regular  return 
should  not  be  accepted  from  Baker  County, 
where  two  precincts  had  been  thrown  out  by 
the  county  canvassers,  which  would  have 
given  Tilden  ninety  majority  in  the  State. 
We  conceded  that  the  board  had  a  right  to 
do  this  if  it  chose,  but  that  it  must  also  go 
on  and  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  re- 
turns from  other  counties.  The  Democrats 
said  that  we  must  correct  the  Baker  County 
error  and  stop  there.  The  Board,  however, 
composed  of  two  Republicans  and  one 
Democrat,  proceeded  to  investigate  all  the 
contested  counties,  and  finally  found  a 
majority  for  the  Hayes  electors  of  nine 
hundred,  which  was  sustained  by  the  final 
decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission  in 
Washington,  eight  to  seven.  Of  course 
there  wrere  many  incidents  during  the 
Florida  canvass.  Francis  C.  Barlow,  who 
had  been  sent  there  with  other  Repub- 
licans, was  under  my  direction  made  our 
leading  counsel  in  the  canvass,  but  aban- 
doned us  and  tried  to  induce  the  Can- 
vassing Board  to  count  the  State  for  Tilden. 

"William  T.  Pelton,  telegraphing  from 
Air.  Tilden 's  house,  and  Manton  Marble 
and  others  endeavored  to  buy  the  Canvass- 
ing Board,  as  was  proved  by  the  cipher  dis- 
patches placed  by  me  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid  for  deciphering  and  for  pub- 
lication. 

"On  my  return  to  Washington  Senator 
Aaron  A.  Sargent,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Florida,  asked  my  assistance 
when  he  was  making  his  report,  and  I  pre- 
pared for  him  and  he  adopted  a  statement 
of  the  law  showing  that  the  results,  as  de- 
clarer] by  the  canvassing  boards  of  the  vari- 
ous States,  must  be  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gress when  counting  the  electoral  votes.  It 
also  showed  that  the  Cronin  vote  in  Oregon 
must  be  rejected  as  the  creation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  not  of  the  canvassing  body,  which 
was  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  statement 
of  the  law  was  the  first  announcement  of  the 


view  which  finally  prevailed  in  the  Electoral 
Commission.  I  speak  of  it  because  Senator 
Sargent  freely  attributed  to  me  that  part  of 
his  wrork.  While  in  Florida  I  was  in  con- 
stant telegraphic  communication  with  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  and  knew  what  the 
probabilities  were  as  to  the  decisions  of  the 
canvassing  boards  in  those  States.  Return- 
ing to  Washington,  I  acted  under  Senator 
Chandler  for  the  National  Committee  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Hayes  case  for  the 
Electoral  Commission.  All  these  things 
were  stated  by  me  in  my  testimony  before 
the  Potter  Committee  in  the  summer  of 
1878. 

"I  am  prepared  to  say  that  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  legal  title  of  President 
Hayes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  his  moral 
title,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  im- 
moral and  dishonest  character  of  the  Tilden 
canvass.  Mr.  Tilden  wTas  worth  four  or  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  his  attempt  to  secure 
the  election,  and  his  managers  attempted 
corruption  in  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana.  Senator  Hale  has 
in  his  hands  the  memorandum-book  of 
Senator  Zachariah  Chandler  which  shows 
that  all  the  expenditures  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  during  the  canvass  of 
1876  and  down  to  the  inauguration  of 
Hayes  in  1877  were  only  about  $200,000." 

The  public  has  little  appreciation,  appar- 
ently, of  the  scope  or  status  of  the  work  in- 
volved in  the  duties  of  the  Spanish  Treaty 
Claims  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Chandler 
is  president,  and  which  will  expire  by  limi- 
tation of  executive  order  next  September. 
On  this  interesting  and  important  subject 
he  says: 

Mr.  Chandler  Sums  Up  the  Work  of 
the  Spanish  Claims  Commission 

"On  Wednesday,  the  sixth  of  March, 
1 90 1,  I  called  on  President  McKinley  withjl 
Senator  Lodge,  and  with  great  cordiality II 
and  kindness  the  President  asked  me  to  be-m 
come  president  of  the  Commission.  I  hadB 
hardly  anticipated  this  offer,  which  hadB 
been,  I  think,  suggested  by  Senator  Lodge .1 
Entering  upon  the  duties  with  agreeableB 
associates,  I  soon  found  myself  interested  in  I 
the  principles  of  international  law  with  ref-B 
erence  to  the  claims  of  the  citizens  of  one  j 
nation  against  the  government  of  anotherB 
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nation,  especially  claims  for  damages  done 
to  the  property  of  such  citizens  living  in  the 
foreign  country  during  an  insurrection. 

"Two  well-established  principles  soon 
became  clearly  apparent;  first,  that  a  nation 
putting  down  a  formidable  insurrection 
which  had  gone  beyond  control  could  not  be 
responsible  for  damages  done  by  the  in- 
surgents unless  it  could  be  shown  in  a  spe- 
cial case  that  there  was  gross  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  use  due  diligence 
to  protect  alien  residents  from  the  injury 
done  by  insurgents ;  secondly,  it  was  equally 
clear  that  aliens  living  or  having  property  in 
a  country  where  a  formidable  war  of  insur- 
rection was  going  on  must  submit  to  any 
injuries  done  as  a  result  of  the  war  move- 
ments of  the  government  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection, although  they  were  entitled  to 
be  protected  from  unnecessary  and  wanton 
destruction  done  by  the  government  troops. 
Various  questions  of  citizenship  also  arose, 
four-fifths  of  the  claimants  being  natural- 
ized Spaniards.  Very  few  of  them  actually 
lived  in  this  country,  and  many  of  them  held 
certificates  hastily,  without  sufficient  proof, 
or  fraudulently  obtained.  Of  the  sixty 
million  dollars  of  claims  preferred  by  542 
claimants,  fifty-six  millions  were  for  dam- 
ages done  by  the  insurgents,  or  war  damages 
done  by  the  Spanish  troops  while  trying  to 
suppress  the  insurrection.  Comparatively 
few  of  these  claims  have  been  brought  within 
the  exceptional  principles  which  would  re- 
quire an  allowance  of  damages.    In  addi- 

4  tion,  there  were  several  hundred  claims  of 
seamen  on  board  the  battleship  Maine,  or 
of  their  families,  for  injuries  or  death  result- 
ing when  that  ship  was  blown  up  in  Havana 
harbor  in  February,  1898.  These  were 
ruled  out  by  the  Commission,  on  the  ground 
that  soldiers  and  seamen  cannot  have  indi- 
vidual claims  against  a  foreign  nation  but 
must  look  only  to  their  own  government  to 
secure  for  them  redress,  and  that  they  could 

will  only  expect  in  addition  to  pensions  such 
sums  as  Congress  might  voluntarily  choose 
to  give  them.  There  have  been  twenty-five 
or  thirty  claims  for  personal  damages  where 
American  citizens  were  arrested  and  de- 
tained by  Spain,  and  some  of  these  have 
been  found  to  be  meritorious,  so  that  hand- 
pome  sums  by  way  of  damages  have  been 
allowed  them.  All  the  542  claims  were 
originally  those  of  American  citizens  in 
Cuba  against  the  Spanish  government  for 


omissions  to  protect,  or  for  unjustifiable  in- 
juries inflicted,  from  which  claims  the 
United  States  in  the  peace  treaty  agreed  to 
release  Spain  and  to  investigate  them  and 
pay  those  found  to  be  just.  Out  of  the  542 
claims,  341  have  been  disposed  of,  and  36 
awards  made  for  $648,936.34. 

"To  some  persons  it  appears  as  if  too 
much  time  had  been  taken  and  too  much 
expense  incurred  in  ascertaining  the  facts 
upon  which  the  decisions  of  the  Commission 
have  been  and  are  to  be  made.  But  such  is 
not  my  opinion.  This  is  the  last  work  of  my 
public  life,  and  concerning  it  I  can  say  with 
more  confidence  than  I  can  of  any  other 
such  work  of  mine,  that  it  has  been,  so  far 
as  methods  are  concerned,  faultlessly  done. 
The  decisions  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  erroneous,  but  Congress 
has  not  seen  fit  to  subject  them  to  revision 
by  the  Supreme  Court." 


Benjamin  Winslow  Harris,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Real  Father  of  the 

New  Navy 

Writing  of  William  Eaton  Chandler  in- 
evitably forces  reference  to  the  interesting 
and  important  fact  that  it  was  during  his 
administration  of  the  Navy  Department 
that  the  first  definite  steps  were  taken  look- 
ing to  the  building  of  our  modern  navy.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  many  writers  and  by 
many  more  politicians  that  the  late  William 
Collins  Whitney,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  first  administration  of  President  Cleve- 
land, was  entitled  to  the  honor  claimed  for 
Mr.  Chandler.  But  Mr.  WTiitney's  distinc- 
tion in  this  direction  came  to  him  because 
of  the  fact  that  during  his  administration 
some  of  the  ships,  notably  the  Dolphin,  the 
dispatch  boat  claimed  by  him  and  his  bu- 
reau chiefs  to  be  "  structurally  weak,"  and 
which  is  afloat,  swift,  and  sound  to-day, 
although  her  maker,  John  Roach,  is  in  his 
grave,  where  he  was  driven  after  bankruptcy 
and  poverty  brought  about  by  baseless 
political  scandal,  came  to  their  completion 
under  his  authority.  But  it  wras  Secretary 
Chandler  who  authorized  the  laying  of  the 
keels  for  the  first  of  our  new  steel  ships. 
That  is  a  fact  of  record. 

It  is  not  to  Mr.  Chandler,  however,  but  to 
another  eminent  New  Englander,  who 
passed  away  but  a  short  time  ago,  that  the 
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Judge  Benjamin  Winslow  Jlanis,  "The  Real  Father  of  the  New  Navy" 


distinction  is  due  of  being  known  in  history 
as  the  actual  "father  of  the  new  navy." 
This  distinguished  man,  whose  place  in 
history  should  he  made  secure  before  the 
great  work  with  which  he  was  so  closely 
identified  while  serving  in  Congress  is  for- 
gotten, was  the  Hon.  .Benjamin  Winslow 
Harris  of  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  who 
died  at  that  place  on  the  seventh  of  Febru- 
ary, 1907,  after  serving  since  his  retirement 


from  Congress,  for  twenty  consecutive  years, 
as  judge  of  the  probate  court  for  Plymouth 
County. 

Judge  Harris  was  the  predecessor  in 
Congress  of  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long  and 
the  successor  of  Oakes  Ames.  He  was  a 
man  of  high  character,  great  ability,  intense 
industry,  and  keen  sense  of  duty.  He  was 
born  in  East  Bridgewater,  Nov.  10,  1823, 
his   mother  being   a   lineal   descendant   of 
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Kenelm  Winslow,  brother  of  Governor 
Winslow  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  in  his  native  town 
and  later  went  to  Phillips  Academy  at  An- 
dover,  teaching  school  in  his  spare  moments. 
In  April,  1847,  ne  entered  Harvard  and 
graduated  from  the  law  school  in  1849  and 
opened  a  law  office  in  East  Bridgewater,  and 
afterwards,  in  1863,  in  Boston,  his  partner 
being  Payson  E.  Tucker,  and  the  firm  most 
successful.  He  served  in  the  legislature,  was 
District  Attorney  of  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts, Internal  Revenue  Collector,  and 
was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1874.  In  the 
47th  Congress,  when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  which  impor- 
tant post  he  occupied  for  more  than  eight 
years,  he  submitted  a  report  on  the  subject 
of  "construction  of  vessels  of  war  for  the 
navy."  It  was  a  masterful  document,  show- 
ing much  technical  knowledge  and  pains- 
taking research,  and  it  furnishes  unques- 
tionable proof  in  support  of  the  claim  that 
to  Judge  Harris  and  to  none  other  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  known  as  "the  father  of 
the  new  navy." 

A  Masterly  Report 

Officially  this  historic  Congress  compila- 
tion is  known  as  Report  No.  653,  House  of 
Representatives,  47th  Congress,  first  session. 
It  is  now  entirely  out  of  print  and  there  are 
very  few  copies  extant.  It  is  a  volume  of  230 
printed  pages,  containing  statistics  as  to  the 
personnel  and  equipment  of  the  navy,  the 
testimony  of  officers  and  experts,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  for 
needed  legislation.  This  potential  if  almost 
forgotten  report  fixes  upon  Judge  Harris, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  paternity 
of  the  modern  steel  navy  which  to-day  has 
grown  to  such  vast  proportions  just  as  the 
records  of  the  Navy  Department  for  the 
period  immediately  following  the  date  of  the 
report  show  that  the  credit  for  carrying  out 
the  devised  policy  of  Judge  Harris  belongs 
to  William  Eaton  Chandler. 

Judge  Harris  in  his  report  called  attention 
to  the  fact -that  on  Jan.  1,  1882,  the  naval 
register  contained  a  list  of  140  vessels:  eight 
were  propelled  by  steam  and  were  "unfin- 
ished and  utterly  worthless;"  fourteen  were 
"worn  out,  obsolete,  and  worthless  vessels, 
which  it  would  be  shameless  folly  and  un- 
pardonable extravagance  to  attempt  to  re- 


pair;" eight  were  old  sailing-ships;  two  were 
iron-clads,  also  "utterly  worthless;"  ten 
were  tugs,  "worn  out  and  useless  — "with  the 
result  that  forty-two  ships  fell  out  of  the  list 
at  once,  leaving  ninety-eight,  of  which  fifteen 
were  navy-yard  tugs  of  no  use  for  war  pur- 
poses. It  was  found  "that  our  humiliation 
is  not  yet  complete,"  for  of  the  eighty-three 
remaining,  fourteen  are  "old  sailing-vessels 
of  a  bygone  age  of  an  outgrown  and  aban- 
doned system."  There  were  indeed  at  that 
time  but  thirty-eight  vessels  that  were  of  any 
practical  value  whatever,  and  even  some  of 
them  were  of  the  type  most  desirable  for 
times  of  peace.  Of  these,  Chairman  Harris 
expressed  his  lack  of  profound  respect. 

After  comparing  the  naval  power  of  the 
United  States. on  the  ocean  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Holland,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Denmark, 
and  Japan,  the  committee  said: 

"In  view  of  the  facts  thus  presented,  the 
committee  feel  that  the  time  for  wise  and 
energetic  action  has  come.  The  work  of 
reconstruction  must  be  begun  and  pushed 
with  a  vigor,  in  order  that  new  vessels  prop- 
erly armed  may  be  ready  to  fill  the  places  of 
vessels  of  the  present  navy  as  fast  as  they 
become  unfit  for  further  service.  Our  pres- 
ent navy  of  wooden  steam-vessels,  without 
rebuilding,  will  be  entirely  out  of  service  in 
ten  years.  A  wooden  steam-vessel  has  an 
active  and  efficient  life  of  from  but  twelve  to 
fifteen  years.  After  that  period  such  vessel 
is  kept  in  service  only  by  costly  repairs;  to 
rebuild  a  wooden  ship  is  quite  as  costly  gen- 
erally as  building  an  entire  new  vessel,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  new  ship  are  many 
and  obvious.  No  old  vessel  would  ever  be 
rebuilt  in  the  navy  if  there  was  no  restric- 
tion on  the  power  of  the  department  to 
build  new  vessels.  This  restriction  has 
worked  loss  to  the  government  and  harm  to 
the  navy  from  the  beginning." 

Then  came  this  rather  strong  language 
for  an  official  report : 

"Longer  to  delay  action  looking  to  the 
building  up  of  our  navy  would,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee,  be  not  only  folly,  but 
even  crime.  No  nation  can  afford  to  be 
shorn  of  its  powers  of  offensive  or  defensive 
war,  and  this  great  nation,  bounded  by  two 
oceans  and  having  a  seacoast  line  of  greater 
extent  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on  the 
globe,  and  furnishing  material  for  commerce 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  is 
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practically  defenceless  at  home  and  could 
strike  but  a  feeble  blow  on  the  sea.  The 
wasteful  extravagance  of  such  a  condition 
would  be  manifest  in  one  day  of  war  with 
any  great  naval  power.  To  block  up  for  a 
single  day  the  great  harbor  of  our  com- 
merce, by  the  fleet  of  our  enemy,  would  cost 
our  people  more  than  would  be  the  cost  of 
an  invincible  navy.  To  shut  up  our  great 
seaports,  from  which  flow  out  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  our  surplus  products,  for  one 
week  would  work  a  mischief  incalculable 
and  cause  a  loss  greater  than  the  cost  of  a 
hundred  of  the  heaviest  ships  of  war  in  the 
world.  Readiness  for  war  would  prevent 
such  calamities.  To  be  unprepared  for  war 
is  to  invite  it.  No  maritime  nation  is  less 
prepared  for  war  than  ours  to-day." 

Judge  Harris  took  a  deep  interest  in  his- 
torical and  genealogical  subjects,  and  was  a 


member  of  several  societies  devoted  to  the 
studies  of  those  matters,  including  the  Old 
Bridgewater  Historical  Society.  In  the 
affairs  of  his  native  town  he  was  always 
active,  and  enjoyed  the  prominence  and  in- 
fluence wrhich  came  to  him  as  the  leading 
citizen  of  the  community. 

Judge  Harris  wras  a  well-known  figure  in 
Washington,  and  was  extremely  popular 
here,  as  he  was  in  his  home  town  and  State. 
He  had  much  personal  magnetism,  a  most 
attractive  and  engaging  voice  and  manner, 
with  a  fine  physique  and  bearing.  He  was 
an  excellent  speaker  and  debater,  his  long 
practice  before  the  bar  having  given  him  a 
good  training  in  this  regard.  He  enjoyed  a 
wide  personal  acquaintance,  and  had  for 
many  years  been  active  on  the  stump  in 
various  political  campaigns  in  eastern  and 
western  States. 


ON    THE    LAKE 


By  ARTHUR  L.  SALMON 

The  lake  is  still  and  lonely. 

Far  off,  the  banks  appear 
Like  lands  of  mystic  fable, 

And  phantom  isles  are  near. 

With  weary,  sad  persistence 
I  drag  the  depths  profound; 

For  my  dead  self  I  'm  seeking, 

That  somewhere  here  lies  drowned. 


Sometimes  the  rope  stirs  something 
That  lies  there  out  of  sight; 

Sometimes  the  wrack  draws  upward 
Like  a  dead  face  floating  white. 
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By  HOLMAN   F.  DAY 


IV.   "LADDER"   LANE'S    SOIREE 


'Twinkle,  twinkle,  'Ladder'  Lane, 
With  your  wavin'  winder-pane, 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  flash-bug  in  the  sky." 

HE  fire -lookout  at  the  Attean 
station  winked  this  ditty  hu- 
morously with  playful  helio- 
graph to  "Ladder"  Lane, 
lookout  on  the  high  bald  poll 
of  old  Jerusalem  Knob.  The  Attean  look- 
out got  it  by  telephone  from  Castonia. 
Lyrist  unreported. 

Jerusalem  station  is  more  serene  in  its 
isolation  than  the  other  five  lookouts  on  the 
mountains  of  the  north  country.  It  has  no 
telephone.  Lane  allowed  to  his  lonely  self 
that  he  got  more  news  than  he  really  wanted, 
anyhow.  And  most  of  the  news  was  of  the 
sort  that  the  humorous  Attean  lookout,  or 
the  equally  humorous  Squaw  Mountain 
man,  considered  as  likely  to  tease  the  cranky 
solitary  on  the  highest  and  farthest  outpost 
of  the  chain  of  lookouts.  They  whiled  away 
their  solitude  by  gossipy  chattings  over  the 
wire.  Lane  confined  himself  to  terse  wink- 
ings that  would  have  been  gruff  if  it  were 
possible  for  a  heliograph  to  be  gruff.  He 
seemed  to  take  a  certain  grim  pride  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  thousand  feet  higher  than 
any  of  them  and  commanded  300,000  acres. 

Sitting  now  in  the  glare  of  the  September 
sunshine  on  the  flat  roof  of  his  cabin,  he 
gravely  and  stolidly  scrawled  down  the 
words  of  the  verse  as  the  Attean  heliograph 
with  snappy  blink  and  steady  glare  spoke  to 
him  in  the  Morse  code. 

"Huh!"  he  grunted,  and  went  on  writing 
with  stubby  pencil  his  interrupted  day's 
entry  in  his  official  diary.  For  the  twenty- 
fifth  time  he  wrote: 

"Clear,  bright,  and  still  dry." 

He  screwed  his  eyelids  close  to  peer  into 
the  heavens  bending  over  him,  hard  as  the 
bottom  of  a  brass  kettle.  He  took  off  his  hat 
and  held  it  edgewise  at  his  forehead  while 


his  gaze  swept  the  mighty  range  of  his 
vision.  An  imaginative  person  might  have 
smiled  at  the  likeness  between  his  brown 
and  bald  poll,  thrust  above  the  straggle  of 
hair,  and  the  bare  and  bald  poll  of  old 
Jerusalem,  rounding  above  the  straggle  of 
growth  on  its  lower  slopes. 

Some  one  bawled  at  him  from  the  ground 
below.  Lane  did  not  start,  though  that  was 
the  first  human  voice  he  had  heard  in  two 
months. 

The  young  man  who  stood  there,  and 
who  had  come  across  the  gray  ledges  from 
the  edge  of  the  timber  growth,  carried  an 
arm  strapped  to  a  board  and  in  a  sling. 

"  Do  you  ever  look  at  anybody  if  they  're 
nearer  than  ten  miles  away?"  inquired  the 
visitor,  with  the  teasing  irony  that  it  seemed 
popular  in  the  Umcolcus  region  to  employ 
with  "Ladder"  Lane. 

When  the  old  man  stood  up  the  fitness  of 
his  sobriquet  was  apparent.  He  unfolded 
himself,  joint  by  joint,  like  a  carpenter's 
rule,  and  stood  gaunt  as  a  beanpole  and 
seven  ax-handles  tall. 

The  name  painted  on  the  door  of  the 
photograph-" saloon"  that  even  now  lies 
rotting  on  the  banks  of  Ragmuff  in  Castonia 
Settlement  is  "Linus  Lane.  Tintypes  and 
Views."  No  one  in  Castonia  ever  knew 
from  just  where  he  had  come.  Oxen  or 
horses  and  a  teamster  hired  for  each  trip 
had  dragged  the  rumbling  van  from  settle- 
ment to  settlement  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and  finally  to  Castonia,  where  it  arrived 
hobbling  on  three  wheels,  one  corner  sup- 
ported by  a  dragging  sapling.  Lane  strode 
ahead,  swearing  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
driver,  and  his  ill-temper  did  not  seem  to 
leave  him  even  when  he  had  opened  his 
door  for  business.  It  is  remembered  that 
his  first  customer  was  old  Bailey,  who  was 
corresponding  with  an  unknown  woman 
down  country  and  who  came  for  a  tintype 
with  hair  and  whiskers  colored  to  the  hue 
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of  the  raven's  wing,  evidently  desiring  to 
make  an  impression  on  his  correspondent. 
And  when  old  Bailey,  shocked  and  disap- 
pointed at  the  painful  verity  of  the  tintype, 
had  muttered  that  it  did  n't  seem  to  be  a 
very  pretty  picture,  Lane,  doubled  like  a 
jack-knife  under  the  saloon's  low  roof,  had 
yelled  at  him: 

"Pretty  picture!  You  come  to  me  with  a 
face  like  a  scrambled  egg  dropped  into  a 
bucket  of  soot  and  complain  because  you 
don't  get  a  pretty  picture !   Get  out  of  here ! " 

And  he  had  stopped  slicing  up  the  sheet 
of  tintypes,  slammed  it  on  the  floor,  drove 
out  old  Bailey,  nailed  up  the  door  of  the 
saloon,  and  started  for  the  big  woods  with 
his  few  possessions  on  his  back. 

To  those  who  remonstrated  on  behalf  of 
the  offended  old  Bailey,  Lane  said  he  had 
been  getting  into  that  mood  toward  human- 
ity for  some  time,  and  was  taking  to  the 
woods  before  he  expressed  his  disgust  by 
killing  some  one. 

Therefore  the  job  on  the  top  of  Jerusalem 
that  fell  to  him  quite  naturally  after  a  five 
years'  sojourn  as  a  recluse  at  its  foot  was  a 
job  that  fitted  admirably  with  his  scheme  of 
life. 

"And  it  looks  up  there  like  it  must  have 
looked  when  Noah  said,  'All  ashore  that 's 
goin'  ashore,'  on  Mount  Ariat,  or  wherever 
't  was  he  thro  wed  anchor,"  announced 
Tommy  Eye,  of  Britt's  crew,  returning  once 
from  a  Sunday  trip  to  the  fire-station. 

For,  painfully  acquired,  with  gouges, 
clawings,  and  scratches  to  show  for  it  all, 
"Ladder"  Lane  had  accumulated  com- 
panions of  his  loneliness,  to  wit:  — 

One  bull  moose,  captured  in  calfhood  in 
deep  snow;  two  bear  cubs;  a  raccoon;  a 
three-legged  bobcat,  victim  of  an  excited 
hunter;  two  horned  owls;  and  a  fisher  cat. 

On  this  menagerie,  variously  tethered  or 
crated  in  sapling  cages,  the  visitor  with  the 
disabled  arm  bestowed  contemptuous  side- 
glance  while  he  blinked  at  the  tall  figure  on 
the  cabin's  flat  roof. 

Without  haste,  Lane  withdrew  himself 
through  the  roof-scuttle  like  an  angle-worm 
drawing  into  his  hole;  without  cordiality  he 
appeared  at  the  cabin  door,  lounging  out 
into  the  sunshine. 

"I  suppose  you  are  still  doing  the  second- 
hand swearing  for  Britt,  MacLeod,"  he 
suggested. 

The  young  man  grunted. 


"How  did  ye  hurt  your  arm?  Britt 
chaw  it?" 

"Peavy-stick  flipped  on  me,"  growled 
the  young  man,  willing  to  hide  his  humili- 
ation from  at  least  one  person  in  the  world 
—  and  the  hermit  of  the  Jerusalem  station 
seemed  to  be  the  only  one  sufficiently  iso- 
lated. 

"Huh!  I  thought  his  name  was  Wade." 

There  was  no  spirit  of  jest  in  the  tone. 
The  old  man  surveyed  him  sourly.  "That 's 
what  the  Attean  helio  said." 

"Is  that  what  you  use  them  things  for  — 
to  pass  gossip  like  an  old  maids'  quiltin'- 
bee?" 

"There  's  a  good  deal  in  this  world  in 
letting  a  man  place  his  own  self  where  he 
belongs,"  remarked  Lane,  with  calm  con- 
viction.  "  I ' ve  let  you  prove  yourself  a  liar. '  ■ 

He  turned  and  went  into  the  cabin  and 
back  up  the  stairs  to  the  roof,  picking  up  a 
huge  telescope  as  he  went.  Something  in 
the  valley  seemed  to  have  attracted  his  at- 
tention. MacLeod  followed,  his  face  red, 
oaths  clucking  in  his  throat. 

In  the  nearer  middle  ground  of  the  great 
plat  of  country  below,  Patch  Dam  heath 
was  set  into  the  green  of  the  forest  like  a 
medallion  of  rusty  tin.  To  the  west  of  it 
smoke  began  to  puff  above  the  tree-tops. 

"On  Misery,"  mumbled  Lane,  his  long 
arms  steadying  his  instrument.  Then  with 
the  caution  of  a  man  of  method  he  went 
into  the  scuttle-hole  and  secured  his  range- 
finder. 

"What 's  the  good  of  tinker-fuddlin'  with 
that  thing?"  demanded  MacLeod;  "it 's  on 
Misery,  as  you  said." 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  degrees," 
muttered  the  fire-scout,  booking  the  figures 
in  his  dog's-eared  diary. 

"Say,  about  that  fire,  Mr.  Lane,"  blurted 
MacLeod,  nervously.  "  I  'm  up  here  to-day 
by  Mr.  Britt's  orders  to  tell  you  not  to  re- 
port it.  It 's  on  Misery  Gore,  and  he  's 
there  looking  after  it,  and  it 's  all  right.  So 
don't  report  it.  Of  course  you  know  Attean 
can't  see  it,  and  it  ain't  goin'  to  be  worth 
while  to  report.  I  know  all  about  it,  and 
that 's  the  truth." 

Lane,  without  bestowing  a  glance  on  the 
speaker,  was  setting  up  his  heliograph  tri- 
pods. At  the  young  man's  last  words  he 
grunted  over  his  shoulder: 

"So  it  was  a  peavy-stick!  But  they  told 
me  his  name  was  Wade." 
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"Now  you  look  here,"  stormed  the  tim- 
ber-baron's boss,  "you  can  slur  all  you  want 
to  about  my  lyin',  but  I  tell  you,  Lane,  this 
is  straight  goods.  You  report  that  fire, 
after  the  orders  you  've  got  from  Britt,  and 
you  '11  lose  your  job.  I  know  what  I  'm 
talkin'  about." 

Lane  kneeled,  his  thin  trousers  hanging 
over  his  slender  shanks  like  cloth  over 
broomsticks.  MacLeod  stifled  an  inclina- 
tion to  take  him  in  one  hand  and  snap  him 
like  a  whiplash.  The  old  man  was  peering 
through  the  centre  hole  in  the  sun-mirror, 
bringing  his  disks  into  alignment. 

"Britt  has  got  orders  from  the  court,  and 
he  's  there  to  put  the  Skeets  and  Bushees 
out  and  torch  off  their  shacks.  That 's  all 
there  is  to  that  fire,  Lane,  and  Britt  don't 
want  a  stir  and  hoorah  made  about  it.  He 
told  me  to  tell  you  that.  He  says  the  cussed 
newspapers  get  a  word  here  and  a  word 
there  and  they  're  always  ready  to  string  out 
a  lot  of  lies  about  King  Spruce  and  wild- 
landers  and  how  they  abuse  settlers  and  all 
that  rot  —  and  it  hurts  prominent  men, 
like  Mr.  Britt  and  his  associates,  because 
folks  get  wrong  ideas  from  the  papers.  Now 
you  know  that!  Don't  report  that  fire, 
Lane." 

It  was  fulsome  appeal  and  eager  appeal, 
and  MacLeod  was  apparently  obeying 
some  very  emphatic  orders  from  his  supe- 
rior, who  had  supplied  language  as  well  as 
directions  of  procedure. 

But  the  old  fire-warden  kept  on  with  his 
preparations,  exact,  careful,  without  baste. 

"He  said  you'd  understand  —  Britt 
did,"  clamored  MacLeod,  hastening  around 
in  front  of  the  heliograph.  "You  know  it 
ain't  right  to  have  those  people  there  in  this 
dry  time,  with  all  that  slash  about  'em.  Mr. 
Britt  will  make  it  all  right  with  them  —  the 
same  as  the  landowners  always  do.  It  will 
be  the  papers  that  will  lie  and  call  the  land- 
owners names  for  the  sake  of  stirrin'  up 
a  sensation  about  leadin'  men  —  makin' 
politics  out  of  it  and  gettin'  the  people 
prejudiced  so  as  to  put  more  taxes  onto 
wild  lands."  More  of  Britt's  ammunition! 
"Mr.  Britt  said  you'd  understand  —  and 
you  do  understand  —  and  you  can't  report 
that  fire." 

Lane  set  his  gaunt  grasp  about  the  handle 
of  the  screen,  ready  to  tilt  it  for  the  first 
flash. 

"I   understand   just   this,    MacLeod, — 


that  I  'm  a  fire-warden  of  the  State,  sworn 
to  do  my  duty  as  my  duty  is  spread  before 
me."  He  swept  his  left  arm  in  impressive 
gesture.  "Look  behind  you!  Do  you  see 
that?" 

Smoke  was  ballooning  from  the  notch  of 
the  woods  below  them.  Round  puffs 
seemed  to  be  dancing  in  fantastic  ballet 
from  tree-top  to  tree-top. 

"That's  a  fire,  MacLeod.  I  take  no 
man's  say-so  as  to  what  and  why.  That 
may  be  Pulaski  Britt  smoking  a  segar.  It 
may  be  Jule  Skeet's  new  spring  bonnet  on 
fire.  I  don't  care  what  it  is.  It 's  a  fire  and 
it 's  going  to  be  reported.  Stand  out  of 
range." 

His  code-card  was  in  the  top  of  his  hat. 
He  waved  the  headgear  impatiently  at 
MacLeod,  his  right  hand  still  on  the  handle 
of  the  screen. 

MacLeod  had  vivid  knowledge  of  what 
the  injunctions  of  Pulaski  D.  Britt  signified 
in  this  case.  Britt  had  not  hesitated  to  rely 
upon  the  loyalty  of  "Ladder"  Lane,  for 
Britt,  when  State  senator,  had  caused  Lane 
to  be  appointed  to  the  post  on  Jerusalem. 
MacLeod  reflected,  with  fury  rising  like 
flame  from  the  steady  glow  of  his  contemp- 
tuous resentment  at  this  old  recalcitrant,  that 
Pulaski  Britt  would  never  make  allowance 
for  failure  under  these  circumstances.  To 
be  sure,  that  fire  yonder  did  n't  look  like  a 
carefully  conducted  incineration  of  the 
dwellings  of  Misery  Gore,  and  it  was  a  little 
ahead  of  time  —  that  time  being  set  for  the 
calm  of  early  evening.  But  orders  from 
Britt  were  —  to  his  men  —  orders  from  the 
supreme  tribunal. 

"  Britt  put  you  here ! "  stuttered  MacLeod. 

"I  'm  working  for  the  State,  not  Pulaski 
D.  Britt,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"And  I  'm  workin'  for  Britt,  and,  by  the 
gods,  he  runs  the  State  in  these  parts !  Him 
and  you  and  the  State  can  settle  it  between 
you  later,  but  just  now — "  he  swung  to  one 
side,  leaned  back,  and  drove  his  foot  with 
all  the  venom  of  his  repressed  rage  against 
the  apparatus — "that  fire-report  don't  go!" 

"Ladder"  Lane,  serene  in  his  proud 
conjuration,  "The  State,"  had  expected  no 
such  enormity.  The  heliograph  skated  on 
its  spider  legs,  went  over  the  edge  of  the 
roof  and,  after  a  hushed  moment  of  drop, 
crashed  upon  the  ledge  with  shiver  and 
tinkle  of  flying  glass. 

The  boss  of  "Britt's  Busters"  turned  and 
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darted  through  the  scuttle  and  down  the 
stairs,  excusing  to  himself  this  flight  on  the 
ground  of  his  out-of-commission  arm. 

He  leaped  out  into  the  sunshine  and  clat- 
tered away  over  the  ledges,  the  spikes  in  his 
shoes  striking  sparks. 

He  had  made  half  a  dozen  rods  when  he 
heard  the  old  man  scream,  "Halt!"  Mac- 
Leod kept  on,  with  a  taunting  wag  of  his 
well  hand  above  his  head.  The  next  mo- 
ment a  rifle  barked  and  the  bullet  chipped 
the  ledge  in  front  of  him. 

"The  next  one  bores  you  in  the  back, 
MacLeod!" 

He  stopped  then,  and  whirled  in  his 
tracks. 

Lane  stood  at  the  edge  of  his  roof,  his 
rifle-butt  at  his  cheek. 
"Come  back  here!" 

"You  ain't  got  the  right  to  hold  me  up, 
Lane.    I  '11  have  the  law  on  ye ! " 
"Come  back  here!" 

There  was  a  grate  in  the  tone,  a  menace 
not  to  be  braved. 

The  young  man  shuffled  slowly  toward 
the  cabin,  roaring  oaths  and  insults  to  which 
Lane  deigned  no  reply. 

MacLeod  did  not  try  to  run  when  the 
warden  disappeared  for  his  trip  to  the  door. 
He  waited  sullenly. 

Near  the  door  was  a  good-sized  empty 
cage  of  strong  saplings,  built  in  "Ladder" 
Lane's  abundant  leisure  for  the  reception  of 
any  new  candidate  that  might  present  itself 
for  the  menagerie.  The  old  man  jerked  his 
head  sideways  at  it.  There  was  a  gap  of 
three  saplings  in  the  side,  and  the  poles  stood 
there  ready  to  be  set  in. 

"I  won't  be  penned  that  way,"  squalled 
MacLeod.    "I  ain't  no  raccoon." 

But  the  bitter  visage  of  the  warden,  the 
merciless  flash  of  his  gray  eyes,  and  the 
glint  of  the  rifle-barrel,  swinging  into  line 
with  his  face,  combined  with  the  sudden 
remembrance  that  it  was  hinted  that  "Lad- 
der" Lane  was  not  always  all  right  in  his 
head,  drove  the  stubborn  courage  out  of 
MacLeod.  He  slunk,  rather  than  walked, 
into  the  cage,  with  the  mien  of  a  whipped 
beast.  The  old  man  set  the  saplings  one  by 
one  into  place  and  nailed  them  with  vigorous 
hammer-blows. 

"How  long  have  I  got  to  stay  here, 
Lane?"  he  pleaded. 

"Till  I  can  turn  you  over  to  them  who 
will  put  you  where  you  >>elong  for  destroying 


State's    property   and    interfering   with    a 
State  officer." 

The  old  man  turned  away  and  gazed  out 
over  the  forest  stretches  between  Jerusalem 
and  Misery.  MacLeod,  clutching  the  bars 
of  his  cage  with  his  left  hand,  looked  too. 

It  was  no  puny  torching  of  the  Misery 
huts  that  he  was  looking  on,  and  he  realized 
it  with  growing  apprehensiveness  as  to  his 
zeal  in  suppressing  news. 

Vast  volumes  of  yellow  smoke  volleyed 
up  over  the  crowns  of  the  green  growth.  It 
was  a  racing  fire  —  even  those  on  Jerusalem 
could  see  that  much  across  the  six  miles  be- 
tween. Spirals  waved  ahead  like  banners 
of  a  charging  army.  Its  front  broadened  as 
the  fire-troops  deployed  to  the  flanks. 
Ahead  and  ever  ahead  fresh  smoke-puffings 
marked  the  advance  of  the  skirmish-line. 
Now  here,  now  there,  drove  the  cavalry 
charges  of  the  conflagration,  following 
slash-strewn  roads  and  cuttings,  the  dun 
smoke  ripping  the  green  of  the  maples  and 
beeches. 

"It 's  liable  to  interest  Pulaski  D.  Britt 
somewhat  when  he  finds  out  why  Jerusalem 
lookout  ain't  calling  for  a  fire -posse,"  Lane 
remarked,  bitterly. 

The  situation  seemed  to  overwhelm  the 
boss.  He  looked  with  straining  gaze  at  the 
rush  of  the  conflagration  and  had  no  word 
for  reply. 

"But  it  may  not  all  be  loss  for  you,"  the 
old  man  proceeded,  grimly.  "Perhaps  the 
girl  will  be  burned  up  —  perhaps  that  was 
in  your  trade  with  Britt." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  about  any 
girl,"  mumbled  MacLeod,  looking  away 
from  the  old  man's  boring  eyes. 

"You  're  a  liar  again,  as  well  as  a  dirty 
whelp  of  a  sneak." 

Lane  spat  the  words  over  his  shoulder, 
stumping  away,  the  bristle  of  his  gray 
beard  standing  out  like  an  angry  porcupine's 
quills. 

"I  don't  allow  anybody  to  put  them 
words  on  me,"  roared  MacLeod. 

"You  don't,  heh?"  Lane  whirled  and 
stumped  back.  He  bent  down  and  set  his 
face  close  to  the  saplings,  his  eyes  narrowing 
like  a  cat's,  his  nose  wrinkling  in  mighty 
anger.  "You  can  steal  time  paid  for  by 
Pulaski  Britt  and  hang  around  Misery 
Gore  and  coax  on  an  ignorant  girl  into  a 
worse  hell  than  she  's  living  in  now" — he 
pointed    quivering    finger    at    the    smoke- 
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wreathed  valley — "when  you  know  and  / 
know  and  every  one  on  these  mountain-tops 
of  the  Umcolcus  knows  and  gossips  it  with 
the  settlements  that  you  've  picked  her  up 
only  to  throw  her  farther  into  the  wallow 
where  you  found  her.  It 's  the  Ide  girl 
you  're  courtin\  It 's  poor  little  Kate  of 
Misery  that  you  're  killin\  There  is  n't 
another  man  in  the  north  woods  mean 
enough  to  steal  from  a  girl  as  poor  as  she 
is  —  steal  love  and  hope  and  faith.  It 's  all 
she  's  got,  MacLeod,  and  you've  taken  all." 

The  young  man  grunted  a  sullen  oath. 

"There  's  a  lot  I  could  say  to  you,"  raged 
Lane,  "but  I  ain't  going  to  waste  time  doing 
it.  I  '11  simply  express  my  opinion  of  you 
by—" 

He  spat  squarely  into  the  convulsed  face 
of  Mac  Leod,and  went  away  into  his  cabin. 

As  the  hours  of  the  day  went  on,  Colin 
MacLeod,  caged,  helpless,  set  high  on  the 
bald  brow  of  old  Jerusalem,  where  every 
phase  of  the  great  fire  was  spread  before  his 
eyes,  found  abundant  opportunity  to  curse 
himself  for  a  fool.  In  time,  of  course,  Attean 
or  some  other  point  would  realize  the  extent 
of  the  conflagration  and  call  for  assistance. 
But  now,  hidden  under  Jerusalem  and  con- 
fined to  the  slash  under  the  green  trees,  it 
was  a  racing  ground-fire  that  crouched  and 
ran.  It  came  rapidly,  but  in  a  measure 
secretly.  It  showed  a  subtility  of  selection. 
It  did  not  waste  time  on  the  green  forest  of 
beeches  and  maples.  It  was  hurrying  north 
toward  its  traditional  prey.  That  prey  was 
waiting  for  it,  rooted  on  the  slopes  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  Umcolcus,  on  Attean  and  the 
Enchanted  —  the  towering  black  growth  of 
hemlock,  pine,  and  spruce  —  the  apple  of 
Pulaski  Britt's  commercial  eye  —  the  hope 
of  his  associates.  Once  there,  it  would 
spring  from  its  crouching  race  on  the  ground. 
It  would  climb  the  resinous  trunks  and 
torch  and  flare  and  rage  and  roar  in  the 
tinder-tops  —  a  dreaded  "crown-fire"  that 
only  the  exhaustion  of  fuel  or  the  rains  of 
God  would  stop. 

Attean  would  see  that  fire  leaping  past 
Jerusalem  and  would  swear  and  wonder  and 
report  too  late. 

Just  now  hours  were  as  precious  as  days. 

Men  could  do  nothing  at  midday  with 
the  wind  lashing  behind.  MacLeod  knew 
well  how  that  fire  should  be  fought.  But 
with  men  on  the  way  ready  to  flank  it  at 
nightfall  and  work  ahead  of  it  with  pick  and 


shovel  and  beating  branches  of  green  —  the 
winds  stilled  and  the  dews  condensing* — 
it  could  be  conquered  —  it  must  be  con- 
quered then,  if  at  all. 

Woods-fires  sleep  at  night.  The  men  who 
fight  them  may  as  well  sleep  at  midday. 

With  the  dropping  of  the  sun  and  the 
sinking  of  the  winds  the  fires  drowse  and 
flicker  and  smoulder.  Then  must  one  at- 
tack the  monster;  for  at  daybreak  he  is  up, 
ravening  and  roaring  and  hungry. 

And  now  —  not  even  Britt's  own  crew  of 
loggers  at  the  foot  of  Jerusalem  had  word 
and  warning.  MacLeod  bellowed  appeal 
to  be  let  out.  He  besought  Lane  to  hurry 
down  the  mountain  to  camp.  He  howled 
frightful  oaths  and  abject  promises,  mingled 
with  threats. 

At  dusk  the  old  man  came  out  of  his 
cabin  and  brought  bread  and  water  and 
bacon  to  his  captive  without  word.  He  fed 
him  with  as  much  unconcern  as  he  brought 
browse  to  the  tethered  bull  moose  and  dis- 
tributed provender  suited  to  the  various 
tastes  of  his  menagerie. 

The  darkness  settled  in  the  valleys  first, 
and  one  by  one  fire-dottings  pricked  out  — 
blazing  junipers  and  the  stunted  new  growth 
of  evergreen.  From  Jerusalem  the  great 
expanse  seemed  like  a  mighty  city,  its  win- 
dows alight,  its  streets  and  avenues  illu- 
minated gloriously. 

MacLeod,  silenced  except  for  an  occa- 
sional hoarse  quack  of  appeal,  paced  his 
little  cage  despairingly. 

"Ladder"  Lane  sat  on  the  flat  roof  silent 
as  a  spectre.   So  the  hours  dragged  past. 

"I  thought  so!"  grunted  the  old  man  at 
last.  "That's  what  I've  been  sitting  up 
for." 

From  his  eyry  he  saw  light  flickering  in 
the  stunted  growth  far  down  Jerusalem, 
zigzagging  nearer.  At  last  it  emerged  and 
came  across  the  ledges  —  a  flare  of  hissing 
birch  bark  stuck  into  a  cleft  stick.  There 
were  several  men  hastening  along  in  the 
circle  of  its  radiance.  Lane  could  hear  afar 
their  gruntings  of  exhaustion. 

"If  I  ain't  mistook,  it 's  your  friend 
Britt,"  remarked  the  old  man,  maliciously, 
as  he  passed  MacLeod's  cage  on  his  way  to 
meet  the  visitors. 

And  it  was  Britt  —  Britt  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  perspiration  streaming  into  his 
beard,  his  stertorous  breath  whummling  in 
his  throat.    Lane  knew  the  man  who  bore 
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the  torch  as  Bennett  Rodliff,  high  sheriff  of 
the  county. 

"  It  's  been  —  God !  —  awful  work  —  but 
we  've  —  come  round  the  east  —  edge  of  it, 
Lane,"  panted  Britt.  Commanding  general 
in  the  grim  conflict,  he  had  been  willing  to 
burst  his  heart  in  order  to  establish  head- 
quarters in  the  one  spot  from  which  he 
could  mobilize  his  forces  and  direct  their 
tactics.  "  How  many  men  have  you  ordered 
in,  Lane?" 

"Not  a  man!" 

"Not  a  —  not  a  —  you  stand  there  and 
tell  me  you  have  n't  reported  and  called 
for  every  man  that  Attean  and  Squaw  can 
reach?"   He  began  to  curse  shrilly. 

"You  'd  better  save  your  wire-edge,  Mr. 
Britt,"  counselled  Lane.  "You  're  goin'  to 
need  it.  Come  here  till  I  show  you  some- 
thing." 

One  of  the  sheriff's  men  lighted  a  fresh 
sheet  of  bark  at  the  dying  flare  of  the  other, 
and  Lane  led  the  way  to  the  cage,  where 
MacLeod  peered  desperately  between  the 
saplings. 

"Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Britt!"  broke  in 
the  warden,  again  checking  the  lumber- 
baron's  fury;  "this  man  came  up  here  to-day 
with  what  he  said  were  your  orders  not  to 
report  that  fire  and — " 

"That  fire!"  roared  Britt,  fairly  beside 
himself,  "why,  you  devilish,  infernal — " 

"A  moment,  I  say!  When  I  set  up  my 
heliograph  he  kicked  it  off  the  roof.  There 
it  lies  just  as  it  fell.  You  and  he  can  settle 
your  part  of  it!  As  for  my  part  of  it,  I  have 
arrested  him  by  my  authority  as  a  fire- 
warden. The  sheriff,  here,  can  take  him 
whenever  he  gives  me  a  receipt  and  makes 
note  of  my  complaint." 

"I  did  what  you  told  me  to,  Mr.  Britt," 
protested  MacLeod,  his  voice  breaking; 
"  he  was  reportin'  the  first  puff  of  smoke  and 
said  that  you  and  your  orders  could  go  to 
thunder.  He  did  n't  pay  any  attention  — 
and  I  just  did  what  you  told  me  to.    I  — " 

'LShut  up!"  The  Honorable  Pulaski, 
crimson  with  anger,  apprehensive  as  to  his 
own  reputation  in  this  conspiracy,  and 
shamed  by  the  exposure  of  his  methods, 
bellowed  his  order.  "We  '11  settle  this  later. 
Knock  away  those  saplings,  some  one. 
MacLeod,  get  down  this  mountain,  even  if 
you  break  your  neck  doing  it,  and  get  your 
crew  to  the  front  of  that  fire!  I — I — have  n't 
got  the  breath  to  talk  to  you  the  way  you 


need  to  be  talked  to.  As  you  stand,  you  're 
only  half  a  man  on  account  of  a  girl."  He 
darted  quivering  finger  at  the  disabled  arm. 
"And  it 's  your  other  little  damn  fool  of  a 
girl  at  Misery  that  torched  that  fire  when 
she  heard  that  you  'd  jilted  her.  Now  is  it 
women  or  woods,  after  this?" 

"Woods,  Mr.  Britt!"  stammered  the 
boss,  eager  to  conciliate  this  raging  bull. 

"Then  get  to  the  front  of  that  fire  and 
stop  it,  even  if  you  have  to  lie  down  and  roll 
over  on  it.  It 's  a  fire  your  pauper  sweet- 
heart started,  and  that  you  've  arranged,  by 
your  infernal  bull-headedness,  to  let  burn. 
Stop  it,  or  keep  going!  It  won't  be  healthy 
in  my  neighborhood." 

"I  '11  stop  it  or  die  tryin',  Mr.  Britt." 

Lane  leaned  his  back  against  the  cage  and 
faced  the  group,  his  gaunt  arms  reaching 
from  side  to  side. 

"You  can't  free  a  prisoner  that  way,  Mr. 
Britt,"  he  said,  firmly.  "  You  take  this  man 
away  from  me  —  or  if  the  high  sheriff,  here, 
lets  him  go  —  I  '11  report  the  thing  under 
oath  to  the  Governor  and  the  people  of  this 
State  —  and  I  reckon  you  can't  afford  to 
have  that  done.  I  propose  to  have  it  known 
why  Linus  Lane  did  n't  do  his  duty  in  re- 
porting that  fire." 

"Take  that  old  fool  away  from  there  and 
let  that  man  out,"  commanded  Britt,  his 
passion  blind  to  consequences.  He  could 
see  no  very  clear  way  out  of  his  muddle,  to 
be  sure.  He  seemed  to  be  in  for  wicked 
notoriety,  anyway.  Just  now  his  burning 
thought  was  to  get  "Roaring  Cole  Mac- 
Leod," master  of  men,  at  the  head  of  that 
fire,  to  hold  it  in  leash  until  more  assistance 
came.  He  knew  his  man.  He  understood 
that  MacLeod,  bitter  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  blunder,  was  now  worth  six  men. 
"Rodliff,  I'll  take  the  consequences,"  he 
shouted.    "Let  my  boss  out." 

But  the  high  sheriff  seemed  to  be  doubtful 
as  to  the  consequences  that  he  also  would 
have  to  accept.  Just  then  he  had  clearer 
notions  of  official  responsibility  than  did  the 
Honorable  Pulaski  D.  Britt. 

"This  man  is  under  arrest  all  regular," 
protested  Rodliff,  "and  I  've  just  the  same 
as  heard  him  own  up  that  he  interfered  with 
Warden  Lane  in  his  duty.  The  Governor 
himself  would  n't  have  the  right  to  order  me 
to  let  a  prisoner  go  before  a  hearing  on  the 
case.    That 's  law,  Mr.  Britt,  and  — " 

"Talk  that  south  of  Castonia,"  broke  in 
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the  Honorable  Pulaski.  "Just  now  law 
won't  put  that  fire  out  and  save  a  fifty- 
thousand-acre  stand  of  black  growth.  Lane, 
you  've  got  to  be  reasonable.  Mistakes 
have  been  made,  but  they  '11  be  rectified. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  obstinate  in  this 
thing." 

But  the  old  man  did  not  move  from  the 
cage.  The  flaring  of  the  torch  lighted  his 
solemn  and  unrelenting  countenance.  The 
worried  face  of  MacLeod  peered  out  over 
one  of  the  extended  arms. 

"What — what  was  it  happened  to 'em  on 
Misery,  Mr.  Britt?"  he  asked,  humbly. 

"I  told  you!"  snapped  Britt,  glad  of  a 
momentary  excuse  to  cover  the  embarrass- 
ment of  this  general  defiance  of  his  dig- 
nity. "Your  black-eyed  beauty,  there,  that 
you  've  been  fooling  with  when  my  back  's 
been  turned,  is  jealous  of  Rod  Ide  's  girl  and 
took  to  the  bush  with  a  blueberry-torch 
dragging  at  her  heels  to  show  her  feelings  in 
the  matter.  I  'd  have  shot  her  like  I  would 
a  rabbit  if  it  had  n't  been  for  your  particular 
friend,  Wade."  The  wrathful  sneer  of  the 
Honorable  Pulaski  was  a  snarl  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  "Ladder"  Lane's  bob- 
cat. "When  you  come  to  settle  accounts 
with  that  critter,  MacLeod,  break  his  leg, 
and  charge  it  on  my  side  of  the  ledger." 

"So  he  was  there,  hey?"  asked  the  boss, 
eagerly. 

"  He  was  there  long  enough  to  assault  me 
like  a  prize-fighter  when  I  was  protecting 
my  property." 

"Why  didn't  you  kill  him?"  demanded 
the  boss,  with  venom. 

"By  the  time  I  got  a  gun  he  was  out  of 
sight  at  the  tail  of  the  fire,  chasing  the  girl, 
with  old  Chris  Straight,  his  guide,  at  his 
heels.  I  believe  they  were  proposing  to 
rescue  the  girl,"  concluded  Britt,  with  a 
mirthless  chuckle.  "The  only  consolation 
I  'm  getting  out  of  that  fire  down  there  is 
that  maybe  it 's  burning  that  Wade  and  the 
girl,  whatever  they  call  her,  and  will  chase 
the  Skeets  and  Bushees  south  and  catch 
them,  too.  If  it  does  I  '11  be  willing  to  let  a 
thousand  more  acres  burn  to  the  south." 

But  it  appeared  that  the  choicest  section 
of  the  Honorable  Pulaski's  charitable  hopes 
was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

A  torch,  tossing  from  the  edge  of  the 
stunted  growth,  marked  the  approach  of 
some  one. 

"The  top  of  Jerusalem  seems  liable  to  be 


a  popular  roosting-place  for  all  them  that 
ain't  wearing  asbestos  pants,"  remarked  the 
high  sheriff,  drily.  "A  rush  of  excursionists 
during  the  heated  spell,  as  the  summer 
boarder  ads  say!  Lane,  can  you  give  the 
crowd  anything  to  eat  at  your  tavern  except 
broiled  moose  and  fricasseed  bobcat?" 

The  pleasantry  evoked  no  smile.  For  the 
little  group  at  the  cabin,  Pulaski  Britt  first 
of  all,  with  his  keener  eyes  of  hate,  recog- 
nized those  who  were  approaching. 

Old  Christopher  Straight  came  ahead 
with  the  torch.  The  girl  of  Misery  Gore, 
moving  more  slowly  now  that  she  saw  the 
group  at  the  top  of  Jerusalem,  her  face  sul- 
len, her  head  cocked  defiantly,  was  at  his 
back,  and  D wight  Wade  was  at  her  side. 
Far  behind,  at  the  edge  of  the  torch's  radi- 
ance, slouched  a  huge  figure  of  a  man.  It 
was  foolish  Abe,  the  hirsute  giant  of  the 
Skeets. 

"And  now,  speaking  of  arresting  in  the 
name  of  the  law,"  gritted  the  lumber-baron, 
"and  your  duty  that  you  seem  so  fond  of, 
Rodliff,  get  out  your  handcuffs  for  some- 
thing that 's  worth  while.  It 's  three  years 
in  State  prison  for  maliciously  setting  fires 
on  timber-lands.  It 's  a  long  vacation  in 
county  jail  for  assaulting  a  man  without 
provocation.  There  's  the  girl  who  set  that 
fire;  there  's  the  man  that  struck  me.  So 
you  see,  Lane,  your  prisoner  is  going  to  have 
company." 

Lane  came  suddenly  away  from  the  cage. 
The  torch  showed  his  face  working  with 
strange  emotion. 

"  Mr.  Britt,"  he  said,  appealingly,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  senator  who  under- 
stood this  sour  woods'  cynic's  nature, 
"there  are  crimes  that  ain't  crimes  in  this 
world  —  not  when  they  're  judged  by  God's 
own  scale.  There  's  your  fire  yonder!  Some 
one  is  responsible  for  it.  But  not  that  poor 
girl!" 

"I  saw  her  set  it  myself,  you  devilish 
idiot!" 

"Not  that  poor  girl,  I  say.  Those  that 
threw  her  —  her  with  the  pride  of  good 
blood  that  she  felt,  but  did  not  understand 
—  her  with  her  longings,  her  intelligence, 
her  hopes  that  her  blood  gave  her  — " 

"Blood!"  roared  the  Honorable  Pulaski, 
"what  do  you  know  about  her  pedigree ?" 

"Those  that  threw  her  into  that  pen  of 
swine,  men  like  you  that  have  persecuted 
her  and  wonder  why  she  does  n't  cower  and 
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squeal  like  the  rest  of  those  witlings,  men 
like  that  whelp  in  that  cage  there,  giving 
her  a  traitor  hand  to  make  believe  lift  her 
out  of  the  mire  and  then  throwing  her  back 
into  hell  —  all  of  you  are  responsible  for  that 
fire.  You  bent  the  limb.  It  has  snapped 
back  and  struck  you  in  your  faces.  It 's  the 
way  of  the  woods." 

"Well,  of  all  the  infernal  nonsense  I  ever 
listened  to,  this  sermon  on  Mount  Jeru- 
salem clears  the  skidway,"  blurted  Britt. 
"  You  stand  up  at  the  trial  and  repeat  that, 
Lane,  and  you  '11  get  your  picture  into  the 
newspapers." 

"And  I  guess  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us  will 
before  this  scrape  gets  straightened  out," 
muttered  the  high  sheriff,  bodingly. 

"Mr.  Britt,  you  're  going  to  be  sorry  for 
it  if  you  drag  that  ignorant  and  abused  girl 
away  to  prison,"  announced  Lane,  with 
such  fire  of  conviction  that  the  timber-baron, 
cautious  in  his  methods  and  always  fearing 
the  notoriety  that  would  embroil  the  great 
secrets  of  the  timber  interests  with  public 
opinion,  blinked  at  the  oracular  old  warden 
and  then  at  the  still  defiant  face  of  the  girl. 
Like  most  untrained  natures  in  whom 
passion  has  unleashed  natural  high  spirit, 
she  seemed  incapable  of  calm  reconsider- 
ation. She  had  made  such  protest  against 
the  enormity  of  her  persecution  as  oppor- 
tunity had  put  into  her  heart  as  right  and 
into  her  hands  as  feasible. 

"  We  were  fools  to  bring  her  here  and  toss 
her  into  the  old  hyena's  claws,"  muttered 
Wade  in  Christopher's  ear.  "  We  might  have 
known  that  he  and  his  crowd  would  make 
for  Jerusalem." 

"I  did  know  it,"  returned  the  old  guide, 
quietly.  "And  I  knew  just  as  well  what 
would  happen  to  us  in  the  runway  of  that 
fire  to-morrow." 

"Lane,"  broke  in  the  Honorable  Pulaski, 
with  decision,  "two  trials  won't  stir  this 
thing  any  worse  than  one.  You  've  arranged 
for  one.  Go  ahead  with  MacLeod.  I  '11 
have  the  girl." 

Those  who  looked  on  Lane's  face  only 
knew  that  mighty  passions  were  agitating 
him.  But  in  speculation  they  found  no 
clue.    His  voice  broke  and  quavered. 

"Mr.  Britt,  things  have  been  mixed  for 
me  in  this  world  till  I  don't  hardly  know 
what  is  right.  I  've  tried  to  do  my  duty  as 
it 's  been  laid  out  for  me.  But  in  climbing 
up  to  it  there  's  some  things  I  have  n't  got 


the  heart  to  step  on.  Perhaps  in  this  thing 
we  're  mixed  in  now  we  've  all  been  more  or 
less  wrong.  I  don't  know.  I  have  n't  got 
the  head  to-night  to  figure  it  out.  Perhaps 
it 's  best  that  what  has  happened  on  Jeru- 
salem to-day  don't  get  out.  I  don't  know 
as  that 's  right.  But  I  '11  say  this:  give  me 
the  girl;  you  can  take  MacLeod." 

The  Honorable  Pulaski  hesitated,  then 
"hemmed"  hoarsely  in  his  throat,  scruffed 
at  his  beard,  looked  significantly  at  the  high 
sheriff,  and  then  called  him  apart  by  a  nod 
of  his  head. 

When  he  returned  to  the  group  he  said 
crisply,  "It 's  a  trade!  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  don't  suppose  even  such  a  little 
tin  god  as  you  will  have  anything  to  say 
about  it  outside,"  he  sneered,  running  red 
eye  over  Dwight  Wade.  The  young  man 
did  not  reply,  but  his  face  gave  in  his  assent. 

Lane  pried  away  the  saplings  and  Mac- 
Leod stepped  out. 

"  Give  him  a  camp  lantern,"  commanded 
Britt.  "  Get  your  men  to  that  fire  at  day- 
light." 

"Tell  me  that  they've  all  been  lying 
about  you,  Colin,"  cried  the  girl,  her  cheeks 
crimson,  her  heart  going  out  to  him  at  sight 
of  his  face,  "and  I  '11  go  with  you!  I  '11 
work  with  you!  I'm  sorry  for  it,  if  it's 
made  you  mad  with  me." 

With  Britt's  flaming  regard  on  him  Mac- 
Leod only  moved  his  lips  without  words. 

"Ladder"  Lane  came  out  of  the  cabin 
with  two  lighted  lanterns.  A  set  of  line- 
man's climbers  jangled  dully  at  his  belt. 

"No,  you'll  not  go,  girl!"  he  cried, 
brusquely. 

With  hands  on  her  hips,  she  threw  back 
her  head,  her  nostrils  dilating. 

"I  've  paid  a  big  price  for  you  this  night," 
he  went  on,  more  gently,  "and  it  is  n't  to  a 
cur  of  that  calibre  that  I  '11  be  giving  you. 
MacLeod,  here 's  your  lantern!  Away, 
now!" 

"And  I  '11  go,  I  say,  if  you  '11  tell  me 
they 've  lied.  Colin,  darling,  tell  me!"  But 
he  started  away,  spurred  by  a  ripping  oath 
of  the  Honorable  Pulaski.  She  tore  herself 
from  the  restraining  grasp  of  Wade  and  ran 
after  her  lover. 

At  her  movement,  Abe,  cowering  in  the 
gloom  away  from  the  torch-lighted  area  of 
ledge,  started  behind  her  with  canine  loyalty. 
He  had  followed  her  into  the  fire-zone  when 
his  mother  had  screamed  command  into  his 
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ear.  His  mother  and  this  girl,  her  prote'ge', 
were  the  only  ones  who  ever  gazed  on  him 
without  disgust. 

"Abe!"  shouted  " Ladder"  Lane.  He 
spoke  in  a  peculiar  tone  —  a  tone  in  which 
the  fool  evidently  recognized  something  of 
an  old-time  authority;  for  he  uttered  a  little 
bleat,  in  curious  contrast  with  his  giant 
bulk,  and  halted. 

"Fire,  Abe!"  cried  Lane,  brandishing  his 
arm  in  the  direction  of  the  distant  flamings. 
"Mother  want  her  saved  from  fire.  Fetch, 
Abe!"  It  was  surely  the  tone  of  authority 
that  the  witling  recognized  and  which  took 
the  place  of  his  own  volition  over  his  giant 
strength.  He  sped  after  the  girl,  seized  her 
in  spite  of  her  furious  protest,  and  bore  her 
back  to  the  cabin,  her  struggles  exciting  only 
his  amiable  grins. 

Lane  pushed  him  and  his  burden  into  the 
door. 

"Now,  Abe,  mother  say  watch  her.  No 
go  into  fire!  Watch  till  I  come!"  He  came 
out  with  placid  confidence  that  his  order 
would  be  obeyed,  and  the  mien  of  the  giant 
gave  excellent  confirmation. 

"Men,"  he  said,  grimly,  looking  round 
on  their  faces,  "I  'd  rather  trust  that  girl  to 
the  fool  than  to  all  of  the  rest  of  humankind. 
Pretty  hard  verdict  on  humankind  —  but 
I  've  had  reasons  in  my  life  to  distrust  men 
—  and  the  higher  the  men  the  more  I  dis- 
trust them.  Don't  any  of  you  interfere  in 
that  duet  in  there.  There  's  only  one  thing 
that  I  ask  you  to  do  here  till  I  come 
back  —  whoever  stays  here.  Feed  the  ani- 
mals. You  can't  corrupt  them"  He  was 
"Ladder"  Lane  once  more,  sour  in  his 
satire. 


"Where  are  you  going,  Lane?"  de- 
manded Britt. 

The  old  man  shook  a  telephone  cut-in 
sender  at  him. 

"I  'm  going  through  the  woods  ahead  of 
that  fire  to  tap  the  Attean  line  and  send  my 
report  and  call  for  men,"  he  said,  calmly. 
"I  'm  still  the  fire-warden  of  Jerusalem 
region." 

He  set  away,  striding  over  the  ledges,  his 
lantern  winking  between  his  thin  legs. 

"Looks  like  a  cross  between  a  lightning- 
bug  and  a  grampy-long-shanks,"  observed 
the  sheriff,  his  cheerfulness  increased  by  the 
happy  disposal  of  his  troublesome  prisoners. 
"Travelling  on  underpinning  like  that, 
he  '11  have  his  word  in  before  daybreak." 

But  Pulaski  Britt  was  not  yet  wholly 
satisfied  on  a  matter  that  began  to  engross 
his  inquisitiveness  as  soon  as  greater  mat- 
ters had  been  settled.  He  ran  after  the 
warden,  shouting  an  order  for  him  to  wait. 

The  little  group  heard  the  colloquy,  for 
Lane  did  not  stop  and  the  Honorable 
Pulaski  had  to  bellow  his  question. 

"  Say,  Lane,  in  case  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  you!  Ain't  you  going  to  let  me  do  the 
square  thing  ?  If  this  girl  is  yours,  say  the 
word.    I  '11  look  after  her.   Is  she  yours?"  : 

"No!"  squalled  the  old  man,  with  a  fury 
in  his  tones  like  the  rasp  of  a  file  on  their 
flesh  as  they  listened.  And  the  next  words 
seemed  to  be  a  cry  wrung  from  him  without 
his  will:  "If  she  were,  by  Almighty  God,  I 
would  have  killed  you  and  Cole  MacLeod 
before  this." 

He  went  flitting  down  the  slope  of  Jeru- 
salem like  a  will-o'-the  wisp,  and  they  stood 
in  silence  and  watched  him  out  of  sight. 


SCRIPTURES 

By  ISABELLA  HOWE  FISKE 


On  stony,  upland  pasture-slopes 
God's  decalogues  are  set. 

His  pentateuchs  are  written  in 
The  five-fold  violet; 

And  where  the  rocks  are  smitten, 
With  springs  the  land  is  wet! 


lo, 
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By  G.  STANLEY   HALL 


^Y  first  experience  as  a  teacher 
|  of  pedagogy  began  twenty-six 


years  ago  in  a  course  of  twelve 
Saturday  morning  lectures 
given  to  Boston  teachers  in  a 
hall  on  Bromfield  Street,  under  the  auspices 
of  Harvard  College.  In  introducing  me, 
President  Eliot  frankly  spoke  somewhat  as 
follows:  "I  have  never  had  much  faith  in 
pedagogy,  for  it  has  seemed  to  me  too  often 
only  to  make  mediocrity  and  the  common- 
place respectable.  There  are  many,  how- 
ever, who  think  it  enough  of  a  science  to 
have  a  place  in  a  college  curriculum.  Here 
is  a  young  man  who  has  studied  this  science 
and  is  fresh  from  Germany,  its  home.  Those 
who  follow  this  course  may  perhaps  in  the 
end  be  able  to  judge  with  more  intelligence 
whether  I  am  right  or  those  who  believe  in 
this  department  are.  I  shall  try  to  follow 
the  course  myself,  and  am  ready  to  revise 
my  opinion  if  I  see  ground  to  do  so." 

This  introduction  created  on  the  instant  a 
situation  I  had  not  dreamed  of  before,  but 
one  which  was  tense  and  stimulating  in  the 
highest  degree  to  me  then.  If  I  failed,  he 
could  say,  "You  see,  I  was  right;  there  is 
nothing  in  it."  If  I  succeeded,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  could  know  but  that  I  might 
sometime  hope  to  attain  what  was  then  to 
ambitious  young  students,  at  least  to  those 
reared  near  the  heart  of  New  England  who 
daily  pray  with  their  faces  toward  the  gol- 
den State-house  dome,  the  supreme  earthly 
felicity  of  a  chair,  or  even  a  foot-stool,  at 
Harvard.  I  thought  I  did  fairly,  though  by 
no  means  ideally,  well.  At  any  rate,  my 
audience  improved  in  quality  and  number, 
and  a  second  dozen  lectures  was  called  for 
and  given  in  the  same  hand-to-mouth  wise, 
for  till  the  last  six  weeks  of  my  six  years' 
stay  abroad  I  had  never  dreamed  of  bring- 
ing my  small  store  of  psychological  and 
philosophical  knowledge  down  to  the  point 
of  applying  it  to  education.  But,  alas, 
President  Eliot,  whom  I  revered  then  and 
do  yet  as  almost  the  superman  (or  Ueber- 
mensck)  in  American  education,  was  un- 
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converted  and  the  Harvard  chair  was  not 
constructed.  But  an  ampler,  and  to  me  yet 
more  desirable,  field  at  the  Johns  Hopkins, 
then  the  leader  and  the  light  in  higher  edu- 
cation, was  opened  to  me  in  preference  to 
other  and  more  worthy  competitors  for  it, 
because,  as  I  learned  later,  of  my  work  in 
that  sombre  Bromfield  Street  hall.  In  the 
first  of  the  conferences  that  followed  each 
lecture,  the  then  Superintendent  of  Boston 
schools,  Dr.  Philbrick,  almost  challenged 
me  to  visit  them  freely  and  report,  if  I  could, 
any  single  defect.  "For,"  he  added,  "while 
nothing  human  is  perfect,  I  maintain  that 
the  schools  of  Boston  are  as  nearly  so  as  it 
falls  to  the  lot  of  human  institutions  to  be- 
come." 

It  was  during  these  courses  that  I  be- 
came first  painfully  aware  that  many  of  the 
best  and  ablest  American  teachers  suspected 
everything  "made  in  Germany."  One  emi- 
nent man  accused  me  violently  in  the  press 
of  being  unpatriotic,  and  warned  teachers 
not  to  listen  to  me,  lest  their  loyalty  to  their 
own  system  of  education  should  be  im- 
paired. Another  published  a  book  in  which 
he  wrote  that,  despite  my  rosy  presentation 
of  the  Teutonic  school  system,  it  was  certain 
that  if  any  American  parents  sent  their  chil- 
dren there,  they  would  come  home  with 
the  habits  of  loving  black  bread,  sausages, 
sauerkraut,  and  lager  beer,  that  they  would 
disbelieve  in  God,  affect  foreign  ways,  and 
distrust  things  American.  The  principal  of 
a  large  school  assured  me  with  some  heat 
in  a  conference  that  I  was  undermining  faith 
in  our  school  system,  idealizing  Germany, 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  schools  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  in  all  I  said  there  lurked  im- 
plied disparagement  of  them.  One  edu- 
cator who  occupied  one  of  the  very  highest 
positions  in  the  country  attended  a  few 
times  and  withdrew,  telling  a  friend  of 
mine  that  he  did  so  because  he  was  too 
good  an  American  citizen  to  listen  to  my 
comparisons.  Another  principal  declared 
that  everything  I  described  was  as  unprac- 
tical as  moonshine  and  metaphysics.  These, 
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and  not  a  few  other  criticisms  which  I  best 
remember,  very  likely  had  only  too  much 
justification  in  the  imperfections  of  my  pres- 
entations, which  were  many  and  great,  and 
from  my  enthusiasm  for  Germany,  which 
perhaps  reached  its  flood-tide  about  then. 
Yet  now,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  while 
educational  opinion  here  has  greatly  broad- 
ened and  pedagogic  intelligence  has  vastly 
increased,  we  still  often  observe  traces  of 
the  old  spirit.  My  own  zest  for  things  Ger- 
man has  undergone  great  modification,  and 
is,  I  hope,  more  judicious,  since  in  certain 
respects  it  has  suffered  abatement,  and  I  be- 
lieve myself  to  be  now  quite  sane  upon  this 
subject,  although  the  old  note  of  distrust  of 
influences  from  abroad  and  the  old  suspi- 
cion still  often  makes  itself  heard,  albeit 
with  less  strength  and  frequency.  Thus,  in 
general,  I  think  that  educational  opinion  in 
America  is  now  happily  poised  between 
Teutonophilic  and  Teutonophobiac  tend- 
encies, so  that  the  best  minds  are  every- 
where very  ready  not  only  to  listen  to,  but 
to  profit  by,  suggestions  from  there  and 
from  every  other  land  —  as,  indeed,  the  ma- 
jority were  then,  though  in  less  degree  than 
now. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  no  two  coun- 
tries need  and  can  profit  by  each  other  gen- 
erally so  much  as  Germany  and  America. 
This  I  firmly  believe,  for  in  scores  of  ways 
that  I  have  elsewhere  tried  to  enumerate 
they  supplement  and  complement  each 
other.  So  true  is  this  that  an  American 
professor  imported  from  and  made  in  Ger- 
many has  rather  formally  and  publicly  in- 
augurated himself  as  the  mediator  between 
these  lands,  saying  that  when  he  writes  Eng- 
lish he  seeks  to  present  the  best  side  of  Ger- 
man institutions  and  ideas,  and  when  he 
writes  German  he  holds  a  brief  for  Amer- 
ican interests,  thus  trying  to  conceal  from 
each  the  bad  points  and  reveal  in  strong 
light  the  good  points  of  the  other.  This,  I 
believe,  is  a  most  wholesome  function,  and 
I  presume  something  has  thus  been  accom- 
plished in  the  great  work  of  making  these 
two  nations  still  better  acquainted  and  more 
friendly. 

My  purpose  in  this  brief  article  is  only  to 
sketch  in  the  roughest  way  a  few  points  in 
the  general  educational  system  of  the  Ger- 
many of  to-day,  which  I  have  often  revis- 
ited, and  which  I  think  American  teachers 
should  know  and  profit  by.    I  must  leave  to 


some  one  else  the  no  doubt  equally  impor- 
tant function  of  characterizing  points  in  our 
own  system  which  I  believe  would  be  help- 
fid  to  the  fatherland.  I  will  begin  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  people's  schools,  as  they 
are  actually  worked,  and  with  a  point  than 
which  I  believe  no  other  stands  out  in  more 
striking  contrast  to  our  own  practices. 

This  may  be  expressed  in  the  truism, 
"The  German  teacher  teaches"  This  sim- 
ple phrase  really  constitutes  practically  the 
key-word  —  the  open  sesame  —  to  the  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  in  Germany.  The 
teacher  there  is  not  a  hearer  or  a  setter  of 
lessons.  Indeed,  many  of  them  would  hardly 
understand  what  this  function  meant,  if  it 
were  translated  into  their  tongue.  Neither 
are  they  to  any  great  extent  markers.  I  re- 
peat, "The  German  teacher  teaches."  Each 
wishes  to  be  the  source,  if  not  almost  the 
sole  source,  of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  The 
ideal  is  for  the  instructor's  mind  to  be 
charged  to  the  full,  not  only  with  informa- 
tion, but  with  inspiration,  incentive,  and  the 
spirit  of  guidance.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  pupil  is  passive.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ideal  is  extreme  and  incessant  alertness,  co- 
operation, and  response,  teacher  and  class 
always  working  together  and  both  alike  act- 
ive. One  finds  this  difference  at  once  in 
comparing  text-books  in  this  country  with 
those  in  Germany.  Here,  texts  are  many, 
large,  frequently  going  into  details  with  fine 
print  which  may  be  omitted  in  the  lesson, 
but  the  text-book  often  contains  the  sum  in 
full  quota  of  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted, 
and  the  teacher  must  get  it  from  the  text- 
book into  the  pupil's  mind,  and  that  intelli- 
gently. Hence,  we  often  have  so  many 
pages,  paragraphs,  or  chapters  "set"  as  the 
basis  of  the  next  lesson's  quiz.  Under  this 
system,  the  text-book  business  has  grown 
to  enormous  proportions  and  its  influence 
dominates  in  many  ways  and  places.  The 
best  available  talent  is  employed  in  making 
and  in  selling  books,  while  the  best  paper, 
type,  wide  margins,  and  copious  explana- 
tions, examples,  and  references  are  given. 
Thus  the  teacher  is  liable  to  become  a  book 
driver  and  to  subordinate  himself  to  the 
text.    The  book  is  the  teacher's  instrument. 

In  Germany,  all  this  is  precisely  reversed. 
In  some  subjects  there  are  practically  no 
text-books,  and  in  others  the  only  text  per- 
mitted the  children  is  the  briefest  kind  of 
abstract  or  outline,  which  the  teacher  am- 
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plifies  and  which  serves  as  a  memorandum 
of  what  has  been  taught.  Moreover,  these 
tiny  booklets  are  often  extremely  cheap, 
may  even  be  in  paper  covers,  and  are  meant 
to  be  perishable.  They  are  so  inexpensive 
that  the  German  parent  would  never  think 
of  asking  the  state  or  city  to  purchase  books, 
poor  though  that  parent  be.  I  have  a  Ger- 
man arithmetic  containing  nearly  4,000 
sums  and  costing  two  and  one-half  cents. 
Often  all  these  tiny  repetiteurs  are  taken 
home  over  night  and  used  simply  to  facilitate 
a  review  process  in  the  pupil's  mind  of  what 
the  teacher  has  taught  during  the  day.  Amer- 
ican teachers  are  always  struck,  and  more 
and  more  unfavorably  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  our  elegant  and  expensive 
texts,  with  the  poor  quality  of  the  paper 
and  binding,  and  sometimes,  though  far  less 
often,  of  the  type  provided  in  Germany. 
But  the  German  child  uses  these  manuals 
but  little,  and  has  beside  them  his  own  often 
far  more  copious  notes  of  what  is  embodied 
in  the  course.  Indeed,  he  is  often  supposed 
to  make  a  text-book  for  himself  each  year 
out  of  what  he  has  learned  in  class. 

This  method,  too,  involves  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  for  teachers,  so  that  if  the  pu- 
pil has  far  less,  the  teacher  has  far  more  lit- 
erature at  command  than  here.  The  books 
of  reference  found  in  German  schools,  some 
of  them  prescribed  by  law,  others  by  the 
inspector,  and  still  others  bought  by  the 
teacher  from  his  own  meagre  resources,  all 
bear  witness  to  the  ambition  of  the  German 
pedagogue  to  make  his  own  mind  the  source 
of  most  of  the  knowledge  that  the  pupil  gets. 
His  preparation  consists,  not  in  macerating 
a  small  body  of  information  by  means  of 
superfine  methods,  but  in  massing  facts  and 
instances  and  imparting  them  in  profusion 
and  connectedly  in  large  wholes,  after  first 
exciting  the  greatest  interest  possible  and 
making  the  child's  mental  appetite  strong 
and  his  digestion  vigorous.  We  have  in  this 
country  but  few  books  of  just  the  type  of 
which  the  teacher's  reference  libraries  in 
Germany  are  composed. 

Another  result  of  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
teaches  is  that  time  for  study  in  school 
hours  is  practically  unknown.  The  child's 
every  moment  at  school  is  spent  in  class 
with  his  mind  in  the  closest  and  most  fructi- 
fying rapport  with  that  of  the  teacher. 
The  method  of  requiring  a  young  child  to 
study  is  thought  to  be  unnatural  and  funda- 


mentally wrong.    Knowledge  must  be  got 
in  common.    The  very  presence  of  others 
focussing  to  the  same  point  is  itself  a  great 
mental  stimulus  and  makes  far  more  work 
possible,  and  with  less  fatigue  and  ennui. 
A  teacher  who  permitted  children  to  study 
in  school  would  be  thought  to  be  lacking  in 
resources  or  derelict  in  duty.    Book  work 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  review  of  matter 
that  has   been   carefully   wrought   out   in 
school,  and  the  law  authorizes  one  hour  of 
home  work  for  the  younger  and  two  for  the 
older  children  of  this  kind.    The  child  may 
fairly  be  asked  to  apply  a  principle,  that  it 
already  well  understands  and  has  already 
applied  to  one  set  of  facts,  to  another  slightly 
different.     It  may  retranslate  a  passage  in 
a  language  which  it  is  just  beginning  after 
the  teacher  has  translated  it  perhaps  over 
and  over  and  had  the  child  write  the  defi- 
nition of  every  new  word  (for  all  dictionary 
work  is  thought  wasteful  for  beginners), 
but  it  should  never  be  given  a  new  passage 
of  which  it  is  to  grope  or  puzzle  out  a  trans- 
lation.   This  method  of  getting  knowledge 
in  common  and  of  then  briefly  conning  it 
over  alone  involves  a  valid  principle  of  psy- 
chology which  makes  for  great  mental  econ- 
omy. Children  are  intensely  social,  and  when 
working  together  with  the  teacher  they  al- 
most inspire  each  other  each  to  do  their  best. 
The  cooler  reflective  work  alone  is  suitable 
for  the  solitude  of  home. 

Another  result  of  the  principle  that  the 
teacher  teaches  is  seen  in  the  school  appa- 
ratus. This  is  often  prescribed  by  law,  and 
no  German  school,  however  humble  or  ru- 
ral, is  complete  without  its  cabinet  and,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  its  room  for  spec- 
imens, diagrams,  often  apparatus  specially 
bought,  sometimes  ingeniously  adapted  toys, 
and  perhaps  things  made  by  the  children 
to  illustrate  mechanical  principles.  Fre- 
quently there  are  photographs  and  usually 
representatives,  sometimes  copious,  of  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  region.  All  these  re- 
inforce the  power  of  the  teacher,  are  his 
repertory  of  valuable  resources,  and  stim- 
ulate the  interest  of  the  student,  making  in- 
telligible many  an  intricate  problem  which 
would  otherwise  transcend  his  powers  of 
comprehension.  They  are  also  great  time- 
savers. 

I  have  known  teachers,  who  succeeded  in 
printing  interesting,  copiously  illustrated 
text-books  that  we  should  think  admirable, 
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to  be  criticized  for  having  either  not  com- 
pleted their  own  mental  growth,  or  for  seek- 
ing a  cheap  and  rather  improper  popular- 
ity or  financial  return,  while  such  books 
would  rarely  be  used  by  good  teachers,  be- 
cause each  would  have  evolved  in  the  course 
of  years  effective  methods  or  unwritten 
books  of  his  own,  so  that  to  use  another's 
method  would  be  to  abdicate  his  own  ped- 
agogic power  and  individuality. 

In  the  many  German  schools  which  I 
have  visited  I  never  saw  anything  like  what 
in  this  country  would  be  called  a  recitation 
in  which  the  pupil  is  summoned  to  repro- 
duce, point  by  point,  something  he  had  pre- 
viously read  with  this  end  in  view.  Prep- 
aration for  such  a  performance  would  be 
thought  to  be  beset  with  most  of  the  evils 
that  we  condemn  as  cramming.  It  would 
mean  inertness  on  the  part  of  all  the  chil- 
dren who  are  not  reciting,  and  the  descrip- 
tions sometimes  given  in  Germany  of  Amer- 
ican teachers  seated  at  their  desks,  calling 
upon  one  pupil  after  another  to  recite,  and 
marking  the  performance  of  each,  is  re- 
ceived with  mingled  incredulity  and  hilarity. 
To  imbibe  and  then  regurgitate  knowledge 
is  an  educative  process  of  but  limited  value. 
Formal  examinations,  especially  for  young 
children,  are  looked  upon  as  wooden  ped- 
agogy. The  teacher  in  close  rapport  with 
his  class  needs  no  such  device  to  determine 
fitness  for  promotion,  but  could  on  the  mo- 
ment form  a  very  just  judgment  of  each 
child's  proficiency.  Under  this  method,  of 
course,  study  hours  and  study  rooms, 
where  quiet  is  sacredly  maintained,  are 
practically  unknown. 

Always  and  everywhere,  too,  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  profusion  of  charts,  dia- 
grams, objects  in  the  schoolroom  for  which 
often  not  only  a  cabinet,  but  a  room,  is  set 
apart.  German  educational  literature 
abounds  in  these,  others  are  made  by  teach- 
er or  pupil  or  collected,  and  I  have  heard 
school  buildings,  finished  and  furnished  but 
without  this  material,  compared  to  corpses 
or  bodies  without  souls.  The  German 
teacher  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  He  is  generally  animated,  perhaps 
active,  walking  up  and  down,  sometimes 
enforcing  all  he  says  with  fire  and  gesture. 
He  does  not  believe  in  soft  or  sessile  ped- 
agogy. Teaching  is  hard  work,  and  the 
mind,  not  only  of  the  master,  but  of  the  pu- 
pil,  is  tense  throughout.     The  teacher  is 


thorough,  masterful,  loves  authority,  and 
has  it  in  full  measure.  He  promotes  by  an 
act  of  sovereign  will.  There  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  scolding  of  which  he  is 
capable,  and  his  tongue-lashings  and  fre- 
quent bitter,  biting  sarcasm  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  flay  the  slow  or  dullards  into  activ- 
ity. If  the  authority  of  the  teacher  and  par- 
ent conflict,  it  is  the  teacher  always  who 
wins  out.  The  school  law  does  not  permit 
young  children  in  term  time  to  attend  balls 
or  theatres,  so  real  and  earnest,  as  the  poet 
declares  life  to  be,  is  the  school.  All  this, 
I  take  it,  is  involved  in  the  simple  dictum, 
The  German  teacher  really  teaches.  Let  me 
present  one  somewhat  more  concrete  illus- 
tration. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  following  the  work  in  Latin  through  one 
of  the  nearly  400  German  gymnasia.  The 
boy  enters  the  lowest  class,  sexta,  at  the  age 
of  nine,  after  three  years  in  Vorschule.  Even 
if  he  has  chanced  to  have  women  teachers 
before,  he  now  bids  adieu  to  them  for  good. 
Every  first  step  in  Latin  is  taken  with  the 
teacher.  Simple,  primer-like  sentences  are 
pronounced  alternately  and  in  concert.  Each 
word  is  written;  its  stem,  termination,  gen- 
der, meaning,  are  gone  over.  Everything  is 
parsed,  for  drill  in  grammar  is  incessant 
and  thorough  and  reviews  and  re-reviews 
are  unremitting.  Every  new  word  is  writ- 
ten, and  elemental  Latin  position,  first  with 
very  petty  variations  from  the  sentences 
read,  is  practised.  The  vocabulary  is  at 
first  quite  subordinate  to  construction  and 
meaning,  but  just  as  fast  as  the  former  ex- 
pands, so  fast  increases  the  total  percentage 
of  Latin  words  used  by  the  teacher  to  the 
pupil  and  given  back.  Before  the  end  of 
this  year  the  regular  inflections  are  pretty 
well  mastered  and  what  little  the  child  has 
learned  is  known  almost  by  heart.  There 
are,  however,  practically  no  full  conjuga- 
tions or  declinations  studied  or  memorized 
as  such  at  any  stage.  In  quinta,  irregular 
verbs,  dependent,  conditional  sentences, 
the  ablative  absolute,  interjections,  frequen- 
tatives,  desiderative,  diminutive,  and  other 
forms  are  practised,  and  in  oral  transla- 
tions into  Latin  a  vocabulary  of  between 
one  and  two  hundred  words  is  made  the 
most  of.  There  is  more  attention  given  to 
etymologies  and  constructions  than  to  mean1 
ing,  and  throughout  this  year  the  ideal  is 
still  little  matter  and  much  form.   In  quarta, 
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some  larger  chrestomata,  Nepos,  and  Livy 
are  read.  A  new  writer  is  begun  with  great 
detail.  Everything  is  explained,  all  the 
rough  places  are  smoothed  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  child  has  nothing  to  do  at  home  save 
to  recall  what  has  been  told  him.  Reviews, 
often  back  to  the  beginning,  persist  and 
continue  later,  but  are  more  and  more  rapid. 
In  tertia,  moods  and  tenses  are  wrought  out 
with  great  thoroughness,  selections  from 
Ovid,  Tacitus,  and  other  writers  are  read, 
along  with  many  exercises  and  extempora- 
lia,  all  of  which  are  corrected  and  the  poor- 
est of  which  must  be  rewritten.  Transla- 
tions are  joint  products  of  the  teacher  and 
all  the  pupils,  feeling  their  way  along  very 
slowly.  Retroversion  is  now  quite  common, 
and  not  a  little  Latin  that  has  been  read  is 
memorized.  Despite  the  amount  of  gram- 
matical work  that  has  been  done,  there  is 
no  general  grammar,  but  in  the  two  tertia 
years  the  hardest  and  most  detailed  grammat- 
ical work  is  done.  Good  passages  are  read 
aloud  with  elocutionary  effect,  and  not  only 
they,  but  occasional  sentences  which  illus- 
trate important  grammatical  rules,  are 
memorized. 

By  the  time  the  boy  has  attained  unter 
and  ober  secunda,  or  is  fifteen,  the  amount 
of  reading  done  is  surprising.  It  comprises 
at  least  eight  orations  of  Cicero,  several 
books  of  Livy,  the  Eclogues,  at  least  six 
books  of  the  ^Eneid  and  Lucretius  and 
Tibullus.  These  constitute  the  stataric 
reading,  but  besides  these  not  a  little  cur- 
sory reading  is  done  in  other  writers.  Every- 
thing is  given  historic  setting,  and  great  at- 
tention is  now  paid  to  the  content  of  the  lit- 
erature read.  There  is  still  much  drill  on 
temporal,  causal,  and  final  clauses,  position 
of  words,  etc.,  and  many  phrases  are  to  be 
learned.  Poetry  is  sometimes  poetically 
translated,  and  I  have  seen  a  teacher  require 
an  ober  tertia  class  to  express  a  German 
thought  in  good  Latin  prose  and  also  in 
good  poetry. 

During  the  two  prima  years  come  per- 
haps the  De  ofnciis,  De  Senectute,  and  the 
whole  of  Tacitus'  Germania  and  Agricola, 
perhaps  six  books  of  Sallust,  one  or  more 
books  of  Quintillian,  and  Horace's  Odes, 
Satires,  and  Epistles.  Interspersed  are  ex- 
ercises in  Latin  history,  lectures,  a  little  but 
not  very  much  archaeology,  some  attention 
to  provincialisms  and  peculiar  forms  char- 
acteristic of  different  authors,  much  Latin 


conversation,  and  occasional  disputations. 
Pupils  are  summoned,  now  to  repeat  the 
content  or  substance  of  a  lesson,  now  to  re- 
peat the  author's  phrases,  to  explain  pas- 
sages, imitate  styles,  and  write  sentences  of 
different  patterns.*  The  general  idea  is  for 
the  pupil  to  take  no  step  by  himself  at  first. 
Only  during  the  last  few,  and  perhaps  very 
few,  years  does  the  teacher  retire  a  little 
and  require  the  pupil  to  come  forward  and 
work  independently. 

The  claims  of  the  classics  are  never  dis- 
puted inside  the  walls  or  within  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  the  gymnasia.  The  teachers 
believe  in  a  sentence  sense  as  if  it  were  an 
independent  faculty  and  capable  of  indef- 
inite development.  They  seem  to  hold  that 
every  new  word  in  Latin  opens  up  a  new 
associative  tract  in  the  brain,  or  brings  to 
power  a  new  neuron.  They  revere  Latin 
as  the  voice  of  an  extinct  race  from  which 
they  have  most  of  all  to  learn.  They  do  not 
study  it  to  find  etymologies  of  their  own 
language,  but  rather  to  form  Teutonic 
equivalents  for  everything  they  find  in 
Latin.  Being  a  dead  language,  all  the  cul- 
ture that  focusses  in  it  is  a  purely  mental 
product,  and  Rome  lives  again  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils.  A  defunct  world  is  recon- 
structed by  imponderable  words ;  thus  they 
learn  how  the  inner  world  looked  to  and 
how  the  mind  worked  in  an  extinct  race. 

In  all  this  work  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  heard  a  reference  to  an  examination , 
and  the  home  work  is  not  preparatory  for, 
but  reminiscent  of,  the  work  in  class.  Great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  ear  and  the  oral  func- 
tion, and  everything  is  done  with  zefet,  ani- 
mation, and  contagious  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  The  course  above  sketched 
is  only  a  composite  photograph  made  from 
notes,  and  is  not  precisely  that  followed 
anywhere,  but  I  believe  it  presents  a  correct 
picture  in  essentials  of  the  best  gymnasial 
work.  It  is  not  edifying  to  compare  either 
the  process  of  the  results  of  Latin  teaching 
there  with  those  in  this  country,  despite  the 
fact  that  our  tongue  is  far  more  intimately 
related  to  Latin  than  is  the  German  lan- 
guage. I  have  never  seen  in  the  whole  field 
of  education  a  more  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  mechanical  drill  work  with  sustained 
enthusiasm  and  interest  than  is  this  master- 
piece of  pedagogy,  the  German  instruction 
in  Latin.  Compared  with  this,  the  results 
attained   in   teaching   secondary  Latin   in 
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this  country  are  on  the  whole  nothing  less 
than  ridiculous  or  contemptible,  according 
to  one's  mood.  This  is  strong  language, 
but  I  use  it  deliberately  after  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  lately  made  on  this  subject  as 
taught  in  American  high  schools.  Does  the 
American  Latin  teacher  teach  ? 

If  my  space  were  unlimited,  I  should  like 
to  add  further  notes  of  observations  on  three 
other  topics;  namely,  music,  which  is  usually 
taught  not  by  special  but  by  class  teachers, 
all  of  whom  in  the  normal  schools  must  be 
able  to  play  some  instrument,  and  where, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  volksschule,  I  have 
been  asked  to  select  from  fifty  folksongs, 
chorals,  etc.,  which  children  who  did  not 
read  notes  could  sing  by  heart;  of  the  nature 
study  in  the  youngest  grades,  which  is  at  its 
best  a  model  of  thoroughness  in  its  method 
and  copiousness  in  material,  closely  corre- 
lated with  language  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  practical  life  on  the  other.  I  should 
especially  like  to  describe  the  also  rather  re- 
cent development  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial education  which  has  evolved  under  con- 
ditions quite  different  and  along  lines  quite 
diverse  from  those  in  our  country,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  is  that  its  influence  seems 
to  be  extending  to  the  highest  grades  of  edu- 
cation, until  many  Germans  now  fear  that 
their  national  system  will  topple  over  toward 
the  practical.  The  marvellous  advances  of 
Germany  in  nearly  all  the  skilled  industries, 
some  of  which  they  command,  the  fact  that 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  details  of 
business,  even  in  London,  are  directed  by 
trained  Germans,  their  influence  and  in- 
creasing numbers  in  the  trade  and  industry 
of  nearly  every  South  American  State,  the 
rapidly  rising  tide  of  commercial  prosperity 
in  that  country,  all  point  in  this  direction. 
Even  a  fourth  added  theme  is  tempting; 
viz.,  the  German  art  of  making  educational 
exhibits.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  ever  at- 
tempted in  this  line  has  yet  quite  equalled 
the  illustrations  of  the  educational  system 
of  this  country  from  kindergarten  to  pro- 
fessional school  that  were  brought  together 
at  St.  Louis.  For  instance,  of  the  gymnasia, 
typical  schools,  one  new  and  one  the  ancient 
Schule-Pforte,  were  set  forth  vividly  in  a 
way  to  show  at  a  glance  the  details  of  or- 


ganization, administration,  pedagogics,  ap- 
paratus, rooms,  etc.,  for  every  grade;  and  so 
on  through  each  department.  The  contrast 
between  the  methods  of  this  exhibition  and 
our  own  must  have  been  suggestive  to  both 
countries. 

Finally,  I  know  very  well  that  all  these 
excellences  are  not  universal  in  Germany, 
and  that  some  of  the  best  of  them  are  prac- 
tically an  impossibility  here.  I  realize 
keenly  what  seem  to  me  the  grievous  de- 
fects of  German  education,  first  among 
which  I  should  place  the  indifferent  hygi- 
enic and  architectural  quality  of  their 
school  buildings  as  a  whole  and  the  low 
place  occupied  by  sports  and  athletics.  In 
higher  grades,  of  course,  Jahn's  Turner 
system  really  does  wonders  for  those  who 
cultivate  it,  but  most  of  its  devotees  are 
adults.  The  years  of  training  in  the  army 
make  it  a  great  national  school  of  health 
and  physical  development  and  have  made 
the  importance  of  body  culture  no  doubt 
somewhat  less  there  than  is  the  case  here. 
The  spirit  of  discipline,  training,  dressur,  in 
this  autocratic  country  is  so  highly  de- 
veloped that  it  no  doubt  sometimes  retards 
the  growth  of  individuality  and  independ- 
ence, although  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fault  that 
leans  to  virtue's  side  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
children.  The  tension  is  often  great  and 
may  be  sometimes  too  great  and  sap  the 
vigor  of  under-vitalized  children,  but  even 
this  is  perhaps  eliminating  those  unfit  for 
an  educational  career.  Training  in  the  cat- 
echism seems  to  me  wooden  and  without 
vitality.  I  think  the  children  would  profit 
by  longer  vacations,  especially  in  the  cities, 
where  childhood  tends  to  slow  deteriora- 
tion. The  climate  perhaps  safeguards  the 
German  child  somewhat  from  over-exhaus- 
tion with  his  work.  Perhaps  it  is  the  resi- 
due of  a  long  Puritan  ancestry  that  also 
makes  me  critical  of  the  large  number  of 
Sunday  schools  devoted  to  industrial  and 
trade  courses,  for  I  would  like  to  see  this 
time  kept  sacred  to  more  cultural  and  hu- 
manistic lines  of  development.  That  Ger- 
many is  just  now  advancing  more  rapidly 
along  practical  than  purely  cultural  lines 
seems  to  me  evident,  and  I  am  old-fash- 
ioned enough  to  regard  this  with  some  regret. 


THE    INLAND   TIDE 

By  STEPHEN  TRACY  LIVINGSTON 

A  hundred  miles  the  village  street' 

Lies  distant  from  the  sea, 
Yet  here  are  tides  that  surge  and  beat 

No  less  impetuously. 

All  unrestrained,  on  every  hand, 
The  flood  of  springtime  pours; 

It  finds  the  hills  and  meadow-land, 
And  creeps  up  to  our  doors. 

Its  seaweed  is  the  verdant  grass, 
Its  currents  mount  the  trees, 

Its  white-caps  into  blossoms  pass 
And  scatter  in  the  breeze. 

Was  ever  a  tumultuous  main 

Like  this  mad  inland  tide? 
See  how  the  clouds,  half  torn  to  rain, 

As  tossing  galleons  ride! 


SORROW   AND    SPRING 

By  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

The  day  she  died  was  like  no  other  day. 

Not  that  the  sun  had  ceased  to  shine  for  me, 
Not  that  the  blossoms  on  the  hawthorn-tree 

Lost  their  white  wonder,  or  the  pallid  May 

Grew  dark  because  she  softly  went  away; 
Not  that  a  gloom  fell  o'er  the  quiet  sea, 
Or  the  glad  birds  hushed  their  old  symphony: 

Nay,  for  wild  joy  o'er  all  the  wide  land  lay. 

Oh,  on  that  morn  when  her  young  soul  went  forth 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  whole  world  sang, 
As  if  the  sun  flamed  redder  than  red  wine, 

And  I  was  mocked  by  all  the  Spring's  wild  mirth.  - 
If  she  had  died  when  Autumn's  requiem  rang 

I  might  have  felt  Earth's  sad  heart  grieve  with  mine! 
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By    CALVIN    DILL   WILSON   and    DAVID    BRUCE   FITZGERALD 


ILLIAM    DEAN    HOW- 
ELLS'S   famous     book,     "A 
Boy's  Town,"  is  a  recollection, 
doubtless   somewhat  idealized 
by  perspective,  of  his  youthful 
I    days  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.     It  stands  alone, 
I    as  the  most  significant  book  on  the  subject 
of  boyhood  which  has  been  written  by  an 
|    American  author,  being  at  once  a  history, 
an  analysis,  and  an  illumination  of  juvenile 
thought,  relationship,  work,  and  play.     It 
is  fascinating,   instructive,   complete,  both 
as  a  record  of  inci- 
dents and  of  the  im- 
pressions   made    by 
them  on  a  sensitive 
mind.     In    it,    Mr. 
Howells     speaks     of 
himself  as  "my  boy" 
and  of  his  compan- 
ions as  "the  boys." 
Hamilton  is  now  a 
brisk,  bustling  city  of 
thirty  thousand  peo- 
ple.   In  the  early  for- 
ties it  was  a  frontier 
town  in  the  depths  of 
a  great  forest.     The 
Indian  peril  had  long 
passed,  but  the  crum- 
bling   stockade    and 
block -houses  of  the 
fort  were  still  in  ex- 
istence.    The   local 

pride  of  the  town,  which  is  not,  like  so 
many  places,  forgetful  of  its  traditions, 
has  decreed  that  this  old  defensive  struc- 
ture shall  be  reproduced  in  stone;  and 
the  work  is  now  well  under  way.  When 
completed,  Fort  Hamilton  will  be  shown 
precisely  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  but  with  the  area  somewhat 
reduced,  as  a  part  of  the  ground  which  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  original  stockade  is 
occupied  by  buildings  too  valuable  to  be  re- 
moved . 

The  oldest  house  in  Hamilton  stands  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Front  and  Davton 
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Streets,  and  but  half  a  square  from  the 
steep  bank  of  the  Big  Miami  River.  It  is  a 
two-storied  frame  structure,  massively  tim- 
bered, with  low  ceilings,  open  fireplaces, 
and  cupboards  built  in  the  walls.  A  great 
tree  grows  in  the  yard,  bending  its  branches 
above  the  roof  and  overshadowing  square 
beds  of  old-fashioned  flowers.  This  has 
been  the  home  of  the  Earharts  for  consid- 
erably more  than  a  century.  The  present 
owner  and  occupant  of  the  house,  Mr. 
George  T.  Earhart,  is  the  only  man  still 
living  in  Hamilton 
who  was  a  boyhood 
friend  and  compan- 
ion in  sport  of  Will- 
iam Dean  Howells. 

Mr.    Earhart    b  e  - 
longs    to     a    family 
which    has    been 
closely  identified  with 
the    history    and 
growth  of  Hamilton. 
His    father  was    the 
engineer  who   deter- 
mined   the   route    of 
the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton,   and    t>ayton 
railroad.      The   son 
entered    the    service 
of  the  same  corpora- 
tion   and    remained 
with  it  during  his  en- 
tire active  life.   Now, 
in  his  retirement,  he  is  a  property-owner,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Cemetery  Association, 
and  a  leading  member  of  the  Butler  County 
Monument  Committee,  under  the  auspices 
of  which   Fort   Hamilton   is  being  recon- 
structed and  a  unique  and  magnificent  build- 
ing erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  Butler 
County  soldiers  who  served   in  the   Civil 
War.    Mr.  Earhart  is  a  tall,  spare  man,  who 
carries  his  years  lightly  and  who  retains  his 
enthusiasms.    He  is  a  brisk  walker,  a  genial 
companion,  fond  of  anecdote,  and  with  a 
storehouse  of  memories,  on  any  particular 
one  of  which  he  can  lay  his  hand  at  will. 
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When,  early  on  a  bright  May  morning, 
we  knocked  at  Mr.  Earhart's  door  and 
asked  him  to  tell  us  something  about  the 
boyhood  of  William  Dean  Howells  he  at 
once  became  interested. 

"The  best  thing  I  can  do,"  he  said,  "will 
be  to  go  with  you  and  point  out  all  the 
places  where  Will  Howells  and  I  used  to 
play  together.  It  will  be  as  much  a  matter 
of  interest  to  me  as  it  is  to  you.  If  you  will 
come  again,  another  day,  and  let  me  know 
in  advance,  I  will  have  a  carriage  for  you." 

And  this  was  not  chiefly  for  ourselves,  for 
we  were  strangers.  We  realized  that,  so  far 
a-  Mr.  Earhart  was  concerned,  the  name  of 
William  Dean  Howells  was  one  to  conjure 
with;  that  it  would  produce  hospitality  and 
reminiscence  and  horses  and  carriages  and 
almosl  anything  else  we  might,  but  did  not, 
suggest. 

We  waiter!  in  the  parlor  during  the  few 
minute-  occupied  by  our  host  in  preparing 
for  the  expedition  about  the  town.  The 
books  on  the  centre  table  attracted  our  at- 
tention and  we  opened  one  at  random.  It 
copy  of  Howells's  "Stories  of  Ohio." 
On  the  fly  leaf  was  written:  "To  the  little 


grandson  of  my  old  playmate,  George  T. 
Earhart.  W.  D.  Howells."  We  next  picked 
up  a  magazine  and  glanced  through  its 
pages.  It  contained  a  short  story  by  the 
same  author,  and  on  the  margin  above  the 
heading  was  pencilled:  "From  your  old 
schoolmate,  W.  D.  Howells."  Our  inves- 
tigations were  interrupted  at  this  point,  but 
we  had  seen  enough  to  assure  us  that  if 
George  Earhart  had  not  forgotten  Will 
Howells,  neither  had  Will  Howells  forgotten 
George  Earhart. 

When  Mr.  Earhart  came  in,  he  carried  a 
copy  of  "A  Boy's  Town"  in  his  hand. 

"I  am  going  to  take  this  along,"  he  said, 
"for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  how  ac- 
curately and  vividly  the  descriptions  it  con- 
tains portray  the  localities." 

And  at  intervals  during  the  day,  as  we 
stood  contemplating  a  ruined  mill,  a  lock 
on  the  abandoned  canal,  or  a  stretch  of  river, 
Mr.  Earhart  would  seat  himself  under  a 
tree  and  read  aloud  the  word-picture  con- 
tained in  the  book;  and  always  there  was 
the  unvoiced  suggestion:  "Think  of  it, 
young  men,  Will  Howells  wrote  that."  In- 
deed, one  of  the  finest  things  we  saw  that 
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day  was  Mr.  Eaifaart's  intense  and  unaf- 
fected admiration  for  the  friend  of  his  boy- 
hood. 

"As  a  preliminary."  we  suggested,  while 
standing  on  the  porch,  "please  introduce 
us  to  Ho  wells  as  a  lad.  What  was  his  per- 
sonal appearance  ?" 

"Well,  he  was  small  for  his  age,  tow- 
headed,  blue-eyed,  and  remarkably  thin. 
He  was  by  no  means  robust  looking,  though 
I  think  he  was  always  perfectly  healthy.  He 
had  an  alert,  intelligent  face;  but.  in  general, 
there  was  little  in  the  boy  to  suggest  the 
man.  His  brother  Joe  was  a  much  more 
striking  and  aggressive  youngster,  and  he 
often  had  Will  under  his  wing,  in  a  protect- 
ive way.  In  other  words,  Joe  usually  did 
the  fighting." 

"There  was  some  righting  to  be  done 
then?" 

"Yes.  In  those  days  there  was  a  fierce 
antagonism  between  the  boys  of  Hamilton 
and  those  of  Rossville.  just  across  the  river, 
and  they  had  frequent  encounters.  These 
fights  often  took  place  on  the  covered  bridge 
which  connected  the  two  villages.  If  there 
was  a  circus  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  the 
boys  of  the  other  place  usually  had  to  fight 
their  way  across  in  order  to  enjoy  the  show. 
A  big  Rossville  boy,  who  was  the  bully  of 
his  own  neighborhood,  would  occasionally 
steal  into  Hamilton,  swoop  down  on  the 
smaller  chaps  at  play,  appropriate  their 
tops  or  marbles,  cuff  them  all  round,  and 
retire  to  his  own  side  of  the  river,  where  he 
would  recount  his  exploits  with  all  the  vain- 
gloriousness  of  an  Indian  chieftain  who  had 
taken  the  fort." 

"  Can  you  recall  the  names  of  the  fellows 
to  whom  Howells  refers,  in  his  book,  as 
'the  boys'?" 

"All  of  them,  I  think:.  The  gang,  as  it 
would  be  called  now.  but  was  n't  then,  con- 
sisted of  Joe.  Sam.  and  Will  Howells:  Ed. 
Charlie.  Billy,  and  Jess  Smith;  Tom.  War- 
ren, and  Harry  Corwin;  Jim  and  Jasper 
Snider:  Charlie  and  Ham-  Sargent:  Jack 
and  Theodore  Hittle:  Harry  and  Charlie 
Erwin:  Ed  and  Mike  Bibb:  Theodore  and 
Dan  Thorp:  Ah"  and  Jimmy  Thomas:  Jack 
and  Sam  Reed:  Joe.  Jack,  and  Tom  Budd: 
Will  Echelberger.  Jim  Fulkerson.  Tom 
Lewis,  and  Yal  Scitlord,  this  last  being  a 
round-faced  Dutch  boy.  who  lived  directly 
opposite  the  Howells  home.  There  was  also 
a    semi-attached    member    of    the    crowd. 


whose  name  was  John  Rorick.  close  asso- 
ciation with  whom  was  regarded  as  distinctly 

and  deliciously  perilous.  Rorick  afterward 
redeemed  his  juvenile  reputation  by  serv- 
ing bravely  throughout  the  Civil  War.  Will 
refers  to  him  in  the  book  as  the  boy  he  once 
succeeded  in  enticing  into  the  schoolroom  for 
a  single,  brief  half-day.*" 

At  the  front  gate.  Mr.  Earhart  stopped 
and  pointed  with  his  stick. 

"Yonder."  he  said,  indicating  the  north- 
west comer  of  Dayton  and  Second  Streets. 
just  a  square  away,  "is  the  site  of  the  house 
in  which  Will  Howells  "s  lather  lived  when 
he  resided  in  Hamilton.  The  dwelling  was 
taken  down  years  ago  and  replaced  by  a 
store.  We  will  go  and  look  at  it  presently. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  locality  now  in 
order  to  bring  out  one  of  Will's  youthful 
weaknesses.  He  was  an  ordinarily  cou- 
rageous boy;  but  ghosts,  or  anything  which 
suggested  them,  terrified  him  beyond  meas- 
ure. Xow.  in  the  forties,  a  tombstone-ma- 
ker, named  Aaron  Potter,  had  his  estab- 
lishment on  the  corner  diagonally  opposite 
that  on  which  we  are  standing,  and  the 
white  stones  were  set  up  in  the  yard.  To 
get  to  our  house  or  to  his  grandfather's  or 
to  the  river  it  was  necessary  for  Will  to  pass 
that  tombstone  yard,  and  this  was  always 
attended  by  enormous  difficulties.  Indeed, 
there  was  but  one  way  he  could  manage  it 
at  all.  He  was  accustomed  to  approach  the 
dreaded  locality  cautiously  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street:  then,  when  he  was  near 
as  he  dared  go,  he  would  make  a  sudden 
dash  and  pass  at  a  full  run,  never  slacking 
his  pace  until  he  felt  the  security  of  safe  dis- 
tance." 

"Of  course,  you  are  speaking  of  after 
dark."  we  suggested. 

"No;  of  broad  daylight." 

We  glanced  at  each  other.  This  was 
something  to  be  remembered  of  the  boy 
who  afterward  wrote  weird  stories  and  col- 
lected them  under  the  title  of  "  Questionable 
Shapes." 

'A  ghostly  tale  would  always  scare  Will 
haK  to  death."'  continued  Mr.  Earhart. 
meditatively,  as  we  turned  into  Second 
Street.  "There  is  the  old  Erwin  house" — 
pointing  to  a  brick  dwelling  standing  in  a 
yard  and  half  hidden  by  the  foliage  of  ma- 
ples — "where  Will  once  went  to  spend  the 
night  with  the  Erwin  boys.  The  three  sat  up 
until  twelve  o'clock,  telling  eravevard  sto- 
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ries  and  tales  of  dreadful  adventures.  Fi- 
nally, they  put  out  the  candles  and  crept  to 
bed ;  but  Will  could  not  sleep.  It  was  a  blus- 
tery night;  the  wind  blew  torrents  of  rain 
against  the  windows;  the  trees  creaked  as 
they  bent  in  the  blasts,  and  their  boughs, 
sweeping  the  sides  of  the  house,  sounded 
like  hands  searching  for  an  entrance.  Will 
lay  in  bed  gasping  and  shivering.  A  cold 
perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead  and  he 
felt  the  paralysis  of  fear  creeping  along  his 
limbs.  At  last,  unable  longer  to  endure  the 
strain,  he  sprang  out  of  bed,  rushed  across 
the  hall,  and  pounded  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Erwin's  bedroom. 

" '  What 's  wanted  ? '  asked  the  occupant, 
awakened  from  his  first  sleep. 

"'I  want  to  go  home,'  yelled  Will. 

"'Well,  go!' 

" 'I  can't.    I'm  afraid.' 

"'Nonsense!    What  are  you  afraid  of?' 

"' Please,    Mr.    Erwin,    I'm    afraid    of 


'"Now,  what's  the  trouble,  youngster?' 
asked  the  host,  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the 
door,  and  by  this  time  thoroughly  awake. 
'I  thought  you  were  here  to  stay  all  night 
with  Henry  and  Charlie.  Run  and  crawl 
into  bed,  and  you  will  be  all  right.' 

"  ■  No,  1  won  %'  Will  protested,  vigorously. 
'The  boys  are  asleep,  and  the  room  is  full 
of  queer  noises.  I  can't  stay  in  there.  I 
want  to  go  home.' 

"Mr.  Erwin  snorted  with  disgust.  Still, 
knowing  something  of  the  lad's  temper- 
amental peculiarities,  he  concluded  it  would 


be  a  real  kindness  to  take  him  home.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  arose,  dressed,  lighted  his  lan- 
tern, and,  grasping  Will  by  the  shoulder, 
marched  him  down  the  street,  pausing  now 
and  then  to  shake  the  foolishness  out  of 
him." 

We  continued,  to  walk  northward. 
"All  this  was  common  and  forest  when 
Will  Howells  and  I  were  boys,"  said  Mr. 
Earhart,  waving  his  hand  in  a  gesture  which 
seemed  to  sweep  the  paved  streets  and 
closely  built  houses  out  of  existence  and  to 
restore  the  primitive  order.  "Our  favorite 
place  for  kite-flying  was  just  where  that 
factory  stands." 

He  indicated  a  huge,  red  brick  structure, 
covering  an  acre  of  ground,  the  chimneys  of 
which  were  pouring  masses  of  black  smoke 
against  the  sky. 

"  Our  playground  was  large.  It  included 
all  the  territory  between  the  river  and  the 
canal,  which  here  bend  away  from  each 
other,  and  it  was  about  two  miles  in  length 
from  south  to  north.  The  first  lock  on  the 
canal  was  an  attractive  spot  for  larking, 
playing  marbles  on  the  towing-path  and 
watching  the  boats  pass  from  one  level  to 
another.  This  first  lock  was  the  resort  of 
all  the  boys  in  town,  big  and  little;  but  only 
the  bolder  spirits  ventured  as  far  as  the  sec- 
ond lock,  a  mile  further  up.  Indeed,  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  second  lock  was  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  adventure,  not  to  be  en- 
tered on  without  due  consideration  of  the 
perils  involved.  Traditions  of  the  time  when 
the  Indians  captured  boys  and  carried  them 
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far  into  the  wilderness  to  westward  had 
something  to  do  with  this  timidity;  but  the 
most  alarming  danger  was  a  possible  en- 
counter with  a  mildly  insane  old  fellow, 
who  roamed  the  woods  to  northward  of  the 
town  and  who  on  slight  provocation,  as  that 
of  happening  to  crack  a  bad  nut,  would  fall 
into  a  paroxysm  of  vociferous  and  impotent 
rage.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever 
harmed  any  one,  but  we  boys  regarded  him 
with  mortal  terror." 

"  Was  Ho  wells  a  boy  who  entered  heartily 
into  youthful  sports?"  we  asked. 

"Yes  and  no.  Generally,  he  was  ready 
as  the  next  one  to  suggest  a  game  or  to  take 
up  with  one  proposed,  and  when  he  played 
he  did  it  with  dash  and  vim.  But  there 
were  times  when  he  preferred  to  sit  apart 
and  merely  watch  what  was  going  on.  This 
was  especially  true  of  swimming.  Often, 
when  we  other  boys  were  splashing  in  the 
water,  Will  would  prop  himself  against  the 
trunk  of  a  cottonwood-tree  on  the  bank  and 
gaze  dreamily  out  over  the  water  for  hours  at 
a  time.  When  we  called  to  him  and  urged 
him  to  come  in,  he  would  smile  and  shake 
his  head.  Of  course,  I  realize  now,  as  I  did 
not  then,  that  the  brooding  impulse  was  in 


him  early,  and  that  even  then  the  impres- 
sions of  boyhood,  of  which  he  has  told  so 
wonderfully,  were  imprinting  themselves  on 
his  brain.  In  other  words,  he  was  uncon- 
sciously collecting  literary  material. 

"One  of  Will's  boyish  characteristics  was 
a  passion  for  pets.  He  was  the  original 
breeder  of  rabbits  and  pigeons  in  Hamilton. 
He  was  also  the  owner  of  a  huge  dog,  called 
Tippecanoe,  abbreviated  in  use  to  Tip,  and 
he  spent  much  time  in  training  the  animal, 
which  was  of  an  unruly  disposition,  to  draw 
a  small  wagon.  Finally,  despairing  of  ma- 
king the  dog  perfectly  submissive  to  harness, 
Will  persuaded  his  father  to  buy  him  a  goat. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  infinite  trouble. 
The  goat  soon  became  famed  for  a  propen- 
sity to  chew  garments  it  found  hanging  on 
clothes-lines.  Will  was  always  overlooking 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  goat  tied  up, 
and  the  possible  appearance  of  the  animal 
in  almost  any  back  yard  added  an  anxiety  to 
washday.  I  do  not  remember  what  definite 
action,  if  any,  was  taken  in  the  case,  but  I 
recall  very  distinctly  the  disfavor  in  which 
the  goat  was  held  by  the  housewives  of  the 
neighborhood." 

We  inquired  whether  Ho  wells,  as  a  boy, 
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manifested  the  possession  of  unusual  abil- 
ities, prophetic  of  the  literary  distinction  he 
was  afterward  to  attain. 

"Not  in  a  way  which  attracted  particular 
attention  at  the  time,  or  which  led  any  one  to 
predict  a  peculiarly  brilliant  career  for  him," 
Mr.  Earhart  replied.  "Of  course,  after 
Will  became  famous  as  an  author  it  was 
remembered  that  he  had  an  early  bent  for 
literature.  Thus,  Mrs.  David  McClung, 
who  was  Anna  Harrison,  the  granddaughter 
of  William  Henry  Harrison,  had  a  boy-and- 
girl  acquaintance  with  Will.  She  lived  with 
her  Grandfather  Sutherland  on  his  farm, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Hamilton; 
and,  as  the  Howellses  and  the  Sutherlands 
were  intimate,  Will  often  spent  a  day  at  the 
farm.  Some  years  ago,  Mrs.  McClung,  in 
telling  me  of  those  times,  recalled  the  fact 
that  Will  nearly  always  had  a  book  with 
him  when  he  came  to  the  country,  and  she 
said  that  he  seemed  to  regard  these  visits 
as  favorable  opportunities  to  wander  off  by 
himself  and  read. 

"Jiut  a  taste  for  reading  is  possessed  by 
thousands  of  boys  who  have  n't  the  latent 
ability  to  write  fiction  and  poetry.  I  am 
inclined  to  attach  more  significance  to  the 


fact  that  Will  always  had  an  unusually 
happy  faculty  for  describing  places  and 
people.  His  talk  was  naturally  picturesque 
and  illuminated  by  vivid  imaginative 
flashes.  He  was  able  to  grasp  and  to  put 
into  words,  as  none  of  the  rest  of  the  boys 
were,  the  salient  features  of  a  landscape 
or  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  a 
person. 

uIn  addition  to  this,  Will  possessed,  and 
does  still,  one  of  the  most  tenacious  and  in- 
fallible memories  with  which  a  human  being 
was  ever  endowed.  Everything  seemed  to 
photograph  itself  on  his  mind  and  to  remain 
there  indelibly.  I  had  an  illustration  of  this 
two  years  ago,  when  he  visited  Hamilton 
and  I  drove  him  about  the  town.  He  not 
only  picked  out  the  houses  and  stores  which 
were  standing  in  the  forties,  but  instantly, 
and  in  every  case  correctly,  named  the  peo- 
ple who  then  occupied  them.  More  than 
that,  he  was  able  to  indicate  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  every  house  which,  in  the  long  in- 
terval, had  been  torn  down.  'There,'  he 
would  say,  as  we  drove  along,  'Smith's 
pork-house  stood.'  'That  was  the  lot  on 
which  Jones  had  his  wagon-factory.'  Nor 
did  he  make  a  single  mistake.    One  who 
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had  a  plot  of  the  old  town  before  him 
could  not  have  been  more  accurate. 

"  On  the  second  day  of  his  visit,  Will  en- 
tered Stevens's  mill,  which  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  asked  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  which  opened  on  the 
water.  Permission  was  given,  and  Will 
stood  at  the  window  a  long  time,  examin- 
ing the  opposite  shore  of  the  stream.  He 
afterward  said  he  was  searching  for  a  par- 
ticular cotton  wood-tree,  which  was  associ- 
ated in  his  mind  with  certain  incidents  of 
his  boyhood.  The  individuality  of  that  tree 
had  so  impressed  itself  on  his  mind  that  he 
could  recall  it  after  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. ' ' 

We  turned  southward  toward  the  business 
quarter  of  the  city.  At  the  corner  of  Water 
and  Market  Streets  Mr.  Earhart  stopped  in 
front  of  an  old  brick  building,  which  seemed 
to  combine  the  purposes  of  dwelling  and  liv- 
ery-stable. 

"In  the  forties,"  he  said,  "that  was  the 
Giles  Female  Academy,  a  girls'  school 
which  took  boys  as  well,  and  was  glad  to  get 
them.  There  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  us,  Will 
Howells  among  them,  were  sent  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  education.  Will  was  an 
apt  pupil,  bright,  studious,  and  easily  a 
leader  in  mastering  certain  branches  of 
knowledge,  as  grammar  and  geography. 
But  he  had  absolutely  no  head  for  figures, 
and  in  arithmetic  he  was  a  dismal  failure. 
■  Simple  addition  worried  him,  and  fractions 
were  mysteries  he  could  not  solve.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  he  jokingly  referred  to  his 
inability  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or  di- 
vide with  any  assurance  of  reaching  correct 
results." 

Within  fifty  feet  of  the  front  door  of  the 
old  Female  Academy  there  is  a  crumbling 
culvert,  spanning  the  narrow  channel  of  an 
abandoned  "hydraulic,"  or  raceway.  Here, 
on  the  broad  stone  coping,  the  small  boys  of 
old  Hamilton,  before  they  reached  an  age 
when  they  could  be  trusted  on  the  river,  sat 
and  fished ;  and  Mr.  Earhart  explained  that 
here  Howells  made  his  first  essays  in  the  art 
piscatorial.  He  has  probably  since  found 
better  sport  than  offered  under  the  low 
archway. 

"The  forties  wTere  practical  days,  and 
most  boys  were  then  taught  trades,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Earhart,  as  we  wended  our 
way  up  High  Street.  "Before  he  was  four- 
teen Will  Howells  had  learned  to  set  type  in 


his  father's  printing-office.  The  elder  How- 
ells, whose  name  was  William  C,  edited  a 
newspaper,  in  which  he  advocated  strong 
Whig  principles  and  took  advanced  ground 
on  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
His  journalistic  attitude  offended  many  peo- 
ple in  Southern  Ohio,  which  was  then 
dubbed  'The  South  Carolina  of  the  North,' 
and  the  opposition  finally  became  so  strong 
that,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  publish  a 
newspaper  in  Hamilton,  he  removed  to  Day- 
ton, and,  later,  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  where  he  founded  The  Ashtabula 
Sentinel,  of  which  his  son  Joseph  Howells 
is  still  editor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Will  inherited  literary  tendencies.  His 
father  was  an  able  and  forceful  writer,  and 
was  himself  the  author  of  a  book,  '  Recollec- 
tions of  Ohio,'  which  was  published  in 
1875,  and  is  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable 
literary  value.  Will's  aunt,  his  father's  sis- 
ter, who  lived  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
was  also  an  author  and  poet,  and  many  of 
her  productions  may  be  found  in  magazines 
of  that  period." 

On  our  way  to  view  the  printing-office, 
which  is  a  printing-office  still,  Mr.  Earhart 
took  us  in  and  introduced  us  to  Doctor 
Howells,  an  uncle  of  the  famous  author,  and 
his  only  relative  still  residing  in  Hamilton. 
Doctor  Howells  is  a  small  man,  with  long 
white  hair  and  courtly,  old-school  manners. 
There  is  a  certain  indefinable  family  resem- 
blance between  him  and  his  distinguished 
nephew,  but  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  stri- 
king to  attract  the  attention  of  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  relationship.  With  one 
exception,  a  sofa,  every  article  of  furniture 
in  Doctor  Howells 's  outer  office,  where  he 
received  us,  was  of  colonial  make,  and  the 
pictures  were  those  of  the  statesmen  famous 
in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War.  Doctor 
Howells 's  reminiscences,  while  interesting 
and  valuable,  did  not  cover  the  precise 
ground  we  wished  to  explore, —  the  boy- 
hood of  the  author  of  "A  Boy's  Town." 

Wishing  to  determine  whether  the  fact 
that  so  well-known  a  man  as  William  Dean 
Howells  had  spent  his  boyhood  in  Hamilton 
was  still  popularly  cherished  as  one  of  the 
valuable  traditions  of  the  town,  we  deter- 
mined to  visit  three  places  in  quest  of  in- 
formation,—  the  studio  of  the  leading  pho- 
tographer, the  largest  bookstore,  and  the 
public  library.  Mr.  Earhart  said  that  the 
thought  of  making  such  an  experiment  had 
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not  occurred  to  him,  but  that  he  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  what  outcome  it 
would  have. 

At  the  photographer's,  we  asked  the 
young  woman  in  attendance  whether  she 
could  furnish  us  with  pictures  of  any  houses, 
streets,  or  localities  which  were  in  any  way 
associated  with  the  life  of  W.  D.  Howells. 
After  consideration,  and  a  withdrawal  for 
consultation  with  some  one  invisible,  she 
informed  us  that  she  could  supply  a  picture 
of  the  block  in  which  the  store  was  located. 
This  puzzled  us,  until  Mr.  Earhart  whis- 
pered that  there  was  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment in  Hamilton  which  was  known  as 
Howells's  store,  the  correspondence  of 
names  being  purely  fortuitous. 

"No,"  we  said.  "We  are  thinking  of 
William  Dean  Howells." 

The  young  woman  shook  her  head,  neg- 
atively. "I  think  the  gentleman  you  have 
in  mind  must  have  moved  away  from  Ham- 
ilton before  we  came,"  she  remarked. 

We  agreed  that  this  was  probably  the 
case. 

At  the  bookstore,  we  inquired  whether 
we   could   purchase   the   works  of  W.    D. 


Howells,  complete.  The  proprietor  sug- 
gested ordering  a  set,  but  said  he  had  only 
two  or  three  volumes  in  stock.  In  answer 
to  a  question,  he  replied  that  he  had  no 
marked  demand  for  Howells's  novels,  over 
those  of  any  other  popular  author. 

At  the  public  library,  however,  the  at- 
tendant had  quite  a  different  story  to  tell. 
All  of  Howells's  books  were  not  only  on 
the  shelves,  but  wTere  in  constant  circula- 
tion. Indeed,  they  were  so  assiduously  read 
that  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  replace 
the  worn-out  volumes  with  new  copies. 
There  was  in  Hamilton,  we  were  assured,  a 
distinct  Howells  cult.  When  we  asked 
whether  the  author's  early  residence  in  the 
town  had  anything  to  do  with  the  existence 
of  this  cult,  the  attendant  said  she  thought 
it  had;  that  numbers  of  Hamilton  people 
read  his  books  because  they  regarded  him 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  fellow  townsman. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  the  combined  facts 
of  this  small  direct  sale  and  this  large  free 
circulation  might  furnish  to  the  W.  D. 
Howells  of  the  present  a  text  for  a  discourse 
on  the  subject  of  the  wrongs  authors  suffer 
from  libraries. 
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It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  curious  com- 
mentary of  fate  on  men  and  things,  that, 
since  the  forties,  there  has  been,  in  one  re- 
spect at  least,  a  widening  divergence  of 
spirit  between  Howells  and  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Howells  has  frequently  announced  an  ab- 
solute disregard  of  the  unusual  as  one  of 
his  literary  canons.  He  has  no  use  for  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  uncommon  happen- 
ings. Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
probably  been  the  scene  of  more  unusual 
and  bizarre  incidents  than  any  place  of  equal 
size  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Associated 
with  its  history,  it 
has  a  long  record  of 
blood-curdling  trage- 
dies  and  unsolved 
murder  mysteries. 
Either  Hamilton  has 
failed  to  live  up  to 
Mr.  Howells's  theo- 
ries, or  his  ideas 
are  strangely  contra- 
dicted by  events  in 
his  boyhood  town. 

Mr.  Earhart  would 
be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  an  in- 
spection of  all  the 
localities  made  inter- 
esting by  association 
with  the  early  life  of 
his  noted  friend;  and 
we  were  nothing  loth,  for  it  was  like  visiting 
the  haunts  of  Longfellow,  of  Emerson,  or  of 
Lowell  under  the  guidance  of  one  who  had 
a  store  of  personal  reminiscences,  which  he 
was  glad  to  relate.  We  rode  miles  on 
street-cars  and  walked  other  miles  beyond 
the  ends  of  street-car  lines.  We  saw  the  first 
lock  on  the  canal;  the  second  lock,  to  which, 
in  the  old  time,  the  boys  considered  it  peril- 
ous to  venture;  the  grove  in  which  hickory - 
nuts^  were  gathered;  Lamb's  mill,  which 
furnished  a  base  for  the  game  of  hide-and- 
seek;  the  reach  of  river  which  was  favored 


for  swimming;  and,  not  least,  the  island  in 
the  river  on  which,  it  was  fearfully  imag- 
ined, a  hostile  band  of  Indians  always 
lurked,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  swim 
the  narrow  channel,  attack  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  and  massacre  its  inhabitants. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  Mr.  Earhart  con- 
fessed that  he  was  a  little  wearied;  but  his 
enthusiasm  was  unabated,  and  he  urged 
us  to  come  again  and  go  over  the  ground 
more  leisurely. 

"  One  thing  more,"  he  said,  as  we  were 
about  to  bid  him 
adieu.  "You  have 
heard  that  there  is 
always  a  little  streak 
of  eccentricity  some- 
where in  the  person- 
ality or  in  the  ances- 
tral history  of  a  great 


genius 


?" 


Georgre  T.  Earhart 


"Yes." 

"Well,  Will  How- 
ells's grandfather  was 
a  Millerite.  When- 
ever he  saw  an  espe- 
cially black  cloud  in 
the  sky  he  hastened 
home  and  donned  his 
ascension-robes,  to  be 
ready  for  the  conclu  • 
sion  of  earthly  mat- 
ters." 

Our  day  in  "A 
Boy's  Town"  gave  us  one  leading  impres- 
sion: that  William  Dean  Howells,  as  a 
boy,  possessed  the  power  of  attaching  his 
companions  to  him  with  hooks  of  steel. 
We  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  and 
admiring  affection  than  that  of  Mr.  Ear- 
hart for  the  friend  of  his  youthful  days. 
He  had  for  him  only  words  of  praise,  and 
he  undoubtedly  felt  a  genuine  personal  joy 
in  the  greatness  and  fame  which  the  little 
tow-headed  boy  with  whom  he  played  back 
in  the  forties  has  worked  out  with  his  brain 
and  pen. 


Havana  Tobacco  in  Connecticut 


TOBACCO-CULTURE  IN  CONNECTICUT 


By  ROBERT   A.  LOGAN 


ASSING  through  Connecticut 
in  mid-summer  the  traveller  is 
attracted  by  the  view  from  the 
car  window,  of  certain  luxuri- 
ant,  semi -tropical -appearing 
<  rops  that  cover  the  farms  lying  adjacent 
to  the  Connecticut  River.  These  are  the 
harbingers  of  Connecticut's  tobacco-fields. 
The  toba<  (  o-plant  is  strictly  an  American 
by  birth.  Jt  was  one  of  the  staple  products 
of  the  much-limited  husbandry  of  the  first 
American,-  the  North  American  Indian. 
Little  doubt  exists  that  they  cultivated  it 
from  the  most  remote  times.  Jt  has  been 
recorded  that  Champlain,  in  i 605-1606, 
found  them  growing  gardens  of  corn  and 
tobacco  about  the  present  sites  of  Portland 
and  Boston. 
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Tobacco  had  its  place,  an  important  one, 
in  the  history  of  the  early  Colonies.  It  was 
the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  first  great 
English  Colony  in  North  America,  even  as 
later  it  became  its  bane.  It  has  been  legal 
tender,  and  continued  to  be  for  some  time 
in  Maryland  after  the  establishment  of  pa- 
per currency,  being  considered  more  stable. 

It  was  the  stipend  paid  to  many  a  colonial 
pastor.  There  are  not  lacking  moralists 
who  will  argue  the  inception  of  slavery,  with 
its  blighting  curse,  to  the  August  of  16 19, 
when  a  Dutch  trader  sailed  up  the  James 
River  in  Virginia  and  sold  his  cargo  of  "20 
Negars"  to  the  tobacco-planters  along  its 
banks.  Andrews  says  that  "in  the  settle- 
ment of  Maryland  it  was  grown  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  cereals  and  food-products," 
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so  that  the  growing  of  the  latter  was  finally 
enforced  by  law. 

It  is  also  known  that  one  of  the  first  trade 
"combinations"  was  the  cooperation  at- 
tempted between  the  early  settlements  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  to  restrict  the 
growth,  that  the  price  might  be  advanced. 
Since  Raleigh  introduced  it  to  the  cultivated 
world  of  Europe  (though  it  had  been  car- 
ried to  Europe  at  an  earlier  date)  it  has  held 
its  sway,  for  good  or  ill,  as  the  individual 
may  see  it.  Its  cultivation  is  now  world- 
wide; its  revenue,  one  of  the  great  factors  of 
trade. 

Of  its  early  growth  and  cultivation  in 
Connecticut  but  little  is  known,  other  than 
that  it  was  grown  in  a  small  way  for  indi- 
vidual uses,  or  as  a  curiosity  since  its  earli- 
est settlement.  It  came  hither  most  likely 
from  Virginia.  Not  until  about  1830-1840 
was  it  grown  commercially.  Since  then  the 
cultivation  has  been  steady,  with  increasing 
acreage  until  in  the  season  of  1905  approxi- 
mately 13,000  acres  were  grown  and  har- 
vested. 

Connecticut  produces  what  is  termed  a 
wrapper-leaf  tobacco,  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  outer  covering  or  wrapper  of 
cigars.  There  are  two  distinct  types  grown, 
—  the  Connecticut  Broadleaf  and  the  Ha- 
vana Seed,  the  latter  being  an  introduction 
of  a  Cuban  or  Havana  plant  some  years  ago, 
and  acclimated  to  Connecticut.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  these  two  types  peculiar 
to  certain  localities.  The  same  methods  of 
cultivation  and  treatment  are  in  general 
accorded  both.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  in  combination  with  its 
climate,  is  responsible  for  the  flavor,  texture, 
and  remarkable  quality  of  its  tobacco  prod- 
uct, now  so  favorably  known  and  sought 
after  in  the  tobacco-markets  of  the  world. 

With  the  famous  districts  of  Vuelta 
Aba  jo  in  Cuba  and  the  Island  of  Sumatra, 
Connecticut  divides  the  honors  for  produ- 
cing the  choicest  cigar-tobacco  grown.  Its 
product  has  caught  the  cigar-smoking  pub- 
lic, whose  dictum  must  be  regarded  by  the 
manufacturers.  The  ideal  cigar  to  many  is 
that  made  up  of  a  Havana  filler  of  high 
grade  with  the  Connecticut  wrapper,  the 
blend  "being  perfect,  and  preferred  to  the 
all-Havana  product  of  any  grade  or  price . 
It  is  almost  wholly  a  question  of  individual 
taste,  and  many  and  varied  are  the  combi- 
nations offered  to  the  public. 


Nowhere  is  greater  care  exercised  in  the 
growing,  curing,  and  handling  of  the  leaf 
than  by  the  Connecticut  growers.  The  sell- 
ing-price being  largely  fixed  by  the  qua  lily 
of  the  product,  the  incentive  of  producing 
the  best  is  ever  before  them.  To  this  end 
they  give  not  only  the  best  known  treat- 
ment to  the  land,  but  are  ever  on  the  alert 
to  adopt  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods  of  cultivating  and  curing. 

The  soil  is  heavily  manured  each  year 
with  ordinary  stable  manure  and  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  the  latter  applied  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre, 
at  a  total  net  cost  of  about  $60  per  acre ;  in 
some  instances  amounting  to  $100. 

The  plants  are  largely  set  out  by  machine , 
first  being  grown  to  the  height  of  about 
three  inches  in  seed-beds. 

Under  the  present  method  about  7,000 
plants  are  set  out  per  acre.  Cultivation  is 
done  in  part  by  machine  and  part  by  hand . 

The  growing-season  requires  about  ten 
weeks;  plants  set  out  in  mid- June  are  har- 
vested in  late  August. 

The  cutting  is  done  by  hand,  as  extreme 
care  is  necessary  in  handling  the  ripe  plants 
in  order  to  avoid  any  tearing  or  breakage  of 
leaf,  which  would  affect  its  market  value. 
The  plants  are  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground 
for  several  hours  after  cutting,  that  the  sun 
may  wilt  the  leaves.  They  are  then  strung 
on  laths,  the  lath  being  driven,  or  "speared," 
through  the  main  stalk  at  the  base,  the  oper- 
ation being  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
movable  metal  spear-head  placed  on  the 
end  of  each  lath. 

Usually  about  five  or  six  plants,  governed 
by  the  size,  are  hung  on  each  lath,  tips 
down.  The  plants  are  then  carted  to  the 
curing-sheds,  or  barns,  on  special  built 
wagons. 

The  tobacco-sheds,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, are  strongly  constructed,  with  many 
narrow  doors  provided  on  all  sides  for  venti- 
lation, to  aid  the  curing.  Long  stringer- 
pieces  are  run  lengthwise  of  the  shed,  and 
on  these  the  laths  with  the  hanging  plants 
are  suspended,  sufficient  space  being  al- 
lowed for  the  free  circulation  of  air.  | 

The  curing-season  requires,  ordinarily, 
about  six  weeks'  time,  the  weather  again 
being  the  element  most  to  be  contended  with . 
When  the  plants  are  first  hung  in  the  shed 
they  are  bright  green  in  color,  changing  to 
the  delicate  shades  of  brown  as  the  curing 
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proceeds.  After  the  curing  is  perfected, 
which  means  that  all  the  moisture  in  the 
plants  has  been  evaporated,  and  when  suit- 
able weather  conditions  avail,—  that  is,  a 
"damp"  or  moist  spell,  which  thoroughly 
softens  the  now  brittle  hanging  plants  so 
that  they  may  be  handled  free  of  breakage, — 
they  are  taken  down  and  carried  to  the 
stripping-room,  and  there  the  leaves  are 
stripped  from  the  main  stalk  and  tied  in 
bundles. 

In  large  measure  the  crops  are  sold  in 
this  form,  and  the  "sweating,"  assorting  in- 
to grades  and  sizes,  is  done  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  tobacco  buyers,  or  dealers, 
though  not  a  few  of  the  growers,  particu- 
larly the  larger  ones,  do  all  of  this  work  on 
their  own  plantations  and  sell  their  product 
dire<  t  to  the  consumer. 

Tobacco-leaf  growing  may  well  be  classed 
among  the  hazardous  risks.  It  is  most  un- 
certain. In  the  growing-season  insects  and 
disease  may  damage  and  a  wind  and  hail 
storm  cause  irreparable  loss.    A  section  of 


the  Broadleaf  district  was  invaded  by  such 
a  storm  in  the  mid-August  of  last  season,  at 
the  very  threshold  of  harvesting,  and  an 
area  of  several  hundred  acres  of  what  had 
promised  to  be  a  banner  crop  was  wiped 
out.  During  the  hanging  or  curing  season 
a  protracted  spell  of  damp  weather  will 
cause  "pole  sweat,"  the  partly  cured  leaves 
absorbing  the  moisture,  causing  it  to  swell 
and  rot  on  the  stalks;  more  or  less  of  this 
is  met  with  every  year. 

This  past  season  the  introduction  of  arti- 
ficial heat  to  the  sheds  has  been  tried,  to 
overcome  the  evils  of  damp  weather  condi- 
tions and  hasten  the  curing.  It  is  thought 
to  be  successful.  The  scarcity  of  good  farm 
help  is  in  evidence  here,  as  it  is  elsewhere, 
and  high  wages  are  offered  as  inducement 
at  harvest-time.  About  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  State  are  interested  in 
tobacco-culture.  The  acreage  of  each  farm 
is,  of  course,  limited,  though  of  late  years 
many  corporations  have  engaged  in  the 
business,  several  operating   farms  of  from 
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one  hundred  and   fifty   to   three   hundred 
acres. 

The  centre  of  growing  is  in  Hartford 
County,  along  the  line  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  A  small  area  is  also  grown  in  the 
valley  of  the  Housatonic  River.  The  Broad- 
leaf  variety  is  mainly  grown  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Hartford,  while  the  Havana 
seed  is  cultivated  in  the  towns  of  Suffield 
and  Windsor  to  the  north.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  the  years  1 900-1 903  to  grow  to- 
bacco under  shade  in  Connecticut,  having 
as  its  object  the  production  of  a  wrapper- 
leaf  that  might  displace  the  Sumatra  prod- 
uct, of  which  several  million  dollars'  worth 
is  imported  annually  into  the  United  States. 
Considerable  capital  was  sacrificed.  Though 
the  object  was  highly  laudable,  the  result 
was  unsatisfactory.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  has  given  con- 
siderable aid  to  the  Connecticut  growers 
through  cooperation  in  efforts  to  secure  a 
more  uniform  and  profitable  type  of  leaf; 
by  selection  of  seed  to  this  end;  by  exper- 


imental work  in  the  field.  One  of  the  il- 
lustrations shows  an  experimental  plot 
operated  by  the  department,  where  seed- 
selection,  hybridizing,  etc.,  are  being  carried 
on.  They  have  also  made  extensive  soil  sur- 
veys of  the  valley  lands.  The  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  also  con- 
tributes valuable  experiment-work,  aid  in 
determining  the  value  of  fertilizers,  and 
other  phases  of  the  work. 

The  acreage  grown  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1890,  as  the  following  list 
will  show: 

1890,    6,331  acres  cultivated. 

1900,  10,948  acres  cultivated. 

1901,  11,782  acres  cultivated. 
1904,  12,705  acres  cultivated. 

Though  the  total  acreage  of  the  State 
will  undoubtedly  show  an  increase  for  some 
years  hence,  yet  the  sections  where  the 
choicest  grades  are  produced  are  already  in 
great  part  under  cultivation.  The  money 
value   of  the   tobacco   crop,   relative   with 
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other  leading  crops  grown  in  the  State,  is  The  United  States  Government  has  aided 

shown  by  the  following:  the  tobacco-growers  of  the  country  by  re- 

I9o4  strictive  duties  on  all  imported  leaf  and  to- 

Acreage            Farm  Value  bacco  products,  the  most  formidable  rival 

Hay 4^4,751             87,651,018  of  the  Connecticut  leaf,  the  product  of  the 

Tobacco 12,705               4,838,191  Dutch  Island  of  Sumatra,  being  taxed  $1.85 

1  otatoes 32>254              2,229,396  per  p0un(j  on  ner  wrapper-leaf. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  net  returns  There  has  been  great  discussion  over  a 

from  the  leading  crop  (hay)  are  not  greatly  bill  introduced  in  Congress  which,  if  en- 

in  excess  of  the  tobacco  crop,  though  the  acted  into  law,  would  admit  tobacco  and 

acreage  of  the  former  is  forty  times  greater  tobacco   products   of  the   Philippines   into 

than  the  latter.  It  represents  about  two  per  the  United  States  at  twenty-five  per  cent  of 

cent  of  the  area  of  all  crops,  yet  it  yields  the  existing  Dingley  rates,  and,  after  Apr. 

almost  twenty  per  cent  of  the  gross  returns.  n,  1909,  absolutely  free. 

While    Connecticut    tobacco    acreage    is  Among  the  Connecticut  growers  opinion 

overshadowed  by  the  great  tobacco-grow-  has  been  divided  on  the  measure,  the  great 

ing   States  of  Kentucky,   North   Carolina,  majority  holding  that  no  reduction  from  the 

and  Virginia,  yet  she  has  the  distinction  of  existing  rate  of  duty  should  be  made, 

standing  highest  in  the  average  money  value  However  this  may  be,  the  future  of  the 

per  acre  of  all  the  tobacco-producing  States,  Connecticut  product  is  safe.    Her  markets 

and  fourth  in  total  valuation  of  the  crop  (see  are  widening.    Her  tobacco-planters,  with 

Year-book,    Department     of     Agriculture,  the  aid  of  science  and  knowledge,  are  aim- 

1904).    This  report  shows  her  total  product  ing  to  produce  a  higher  standard  of  quality, 

for  that  year  to  have  been  21,407,925  pounds  They  hope  to  make  her  name,  through  their 

at  an  average  farm  value  per  pound,  on  product,  as  famous  as  her  manufacturers 

December  1,  of  22.6c,  with  the  average  yield  have  done,  "the   tick   of  whose   clocks   is 

per  acre  of  1,685  pounds.  heard  round  the  world." 


Tobacco-Shed 


A    RESTORATION   TO    SANITY 

By   ISABEL   HOLMES 


by  fair  means,  then  with  boot  and  thumb- 
screw. 

He  passed  some  laborers  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  street,  eating  their  cold  lunch 
with  apparent  relish.  A  joke  of  their  num- 
ber raised  a  chorus  of  horse-laughs,  and  the 
thought  crossed  his  mind,  How  care-free 
they  are,  knowing  nothing  of  vast  business 
complications,  sleepless  pillows,  and  indi- 
gestion. He  stopped  a  moment  before  a 
window  to  set  his  watch  by  the  standard 
time.  An  officious  breeze  carried  compli- 
ments to  his  ear: 

"See  him,  Mike,  the  bloated  millionaire? 
Thinks  we  're  most  as  good  as  the  dirt  under 
his  feet.  How  do  I  know  him  ?  Did  n't  I 
see  him  comin'  and  goin'  every  day  when  I 
was  employed  on  that  new  buildin'  they  put 
up  next  to  his  office?" 

The  contrast  between  his  actual  thought 
and  the  hod-carrier's  conception  of  it  made 
him  smile  grimly.  "  Cattle,  all  of  them,"  he 
muttered.  The  incident  furnished  an  addi- 
tional weapon  for  the  battle.  There  was  a 
contemptible  vein  in  the  lower  class,  and  the 
feather-brained  philanthropists  only  pam- 
pered it. 

When  Winchendon  stepped  into  the  ele- 
vator on  its  return  trip  he  had  the  air  of  a 
victor.  The  tension  of  the  whole  man  had 
relaxed,  the  glitter  in  his  eyes  had  softened, 
and  his  step  on  the  marble  floor  was  less 
imperious,  though  he  carried  himself  with 
superbly  unconscious  assurance. 

As  he  turned  down  the  narrow  street 
where  his  rather  obscure  lunchroom  hung 
out  its  sign  modestly,  a  man  looking  seedy 
and  down  on  his  luck  sidled  past  him  with 
averted  eyes,  and  passed  on,  but  not  before 
Winchendon  had  recognized  Tom  Barrows, 
the  chum  of  his  boyhood.  The  financier 
felt  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  man,  from  his 
own  entrenched  fastnesses.  Why  had  n't 
Tom  succeeded  like  himself,  in  some  de- 
gree, at  least?  Each  had  started  on  the 
same  salary,  three  dollars  a  week,  when  they 
came  together  to  the  city.  He  supposed 
Tom  had  never  forgiven  him  for  refusing  a 

3°3 


INCHENDON'S  private  sec- 
retary laid  aside  the  three  anon- 
ymous notes,  thinking  to  de- 
stroy them  as  he  regularly  de- 
stroyed others  of  the  same 
|  brood.  But  a  second  thought  fluttered  buz- 
I  zingly  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  intention. 
I  He  took  up  the  notes  and  looked  them  over 
j  again,  while  a  smile  not  exactly  genial  crept 
I  along  the  line  of  his  mustache.  The  senti- 
I  ments  of  the  three,  in  juxtaposition,  were 
peculiar,  to  say  the  least,  and  this  peculiarity 
I  decided  their  lease  of  life.  He  returned  each 
I  to  its  envelope  and  placed  the  three  in  the 
I  assorted  pile  requiring  Winchendon's  per- 
sonal attention. 

An  hour  later  Winchendon  came  into  the 
office  and  stopped  to  speak  a  word  to  his 
secretary.  He  was  a  large  man  on  the  right 
side  of  sixty.  He  seemed  to  radiate  aggres- 
sive masterfulness  as  he  stood  there.  Mad- 
der had  felt  it  the  moment  he  opened  the 
door,  and  knew  the  "power"  had  been 
freshly  turned  on,  by  the  steady  glance  in 
the  financier's  blue  eyes,  and  the  relentless 
lines  of  his  determined  jaw.  Even  the  cleft 
chin  which  had  strayed  into  his  face  by  mis- 
take, apparently,  seemed  ready  to  join  the 
other  forces  to  beguile  the  unwary. 

He  passed  to  the  inner  office  and  sat 
down  to  examine  his  mail.  Selecting  the 
letters  marked  "Personal,"  he  pushed  the 
others  aside  for  later  examination.  Madder 
felt  some  misgivings  as  the  door  closed,  and 
squared  his  own  jaw,  which  did  not  lack 
capacity,  to  face  a  possible  thunder-clap. 

It  is  the  expected  that  fails.  Winchendon, 
after  a  hasty  examination  of  the  "Person- 
als," put  the  anonymous  and  others  in  his 
pocket  and  walked  out  past  Madder  with  a 
preoccupied  air  and  a  step  that  rather  in- 
vited an  obstacle  for  the  pleasure  of  crush- 
ing it.  He  was  due  at  an  important  noon 
meeting,  where  he  would  have  to  tilt  at 
close  range  with  a  spirit  equal  to  his  own. 
The  cruel  expression  deepened  upon  his 
face,  as  he  walked  along  the  few  blocks  to 
the  rendezvous.    He  must  conquer  —  if  not 
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loan,  to  start  a  little  business  with.  But 
Tom  had  no  business  ability,  and  he,  Win- 
chendon,  could  n't  encourage  hangers-on. 

As  he  sat  in  his  corner,  munching  bread 
one  remove  from  sawdust,  which  he  heart- 
ened with  butter,  sparingly,  he  recalled  the 
visit  of  Tom's  wife  to  his  office,  less  than  a 
month  ago.  He  had  half  doubted  her  state- 
ment then,  that  her  husband  knew  nothing 
of  her  appeal  to  him  for  a  position,  but  some- 
thing in  the  man's  looks  to-day  confirmed 
it.  He  had  dealt  decisively  with  her.  An 
overpoweringly  busy  man  must  be  flinty. 
He  had  been  minded  at  the  time  to  hand  her 
a  five-dollar  bill,  she  looked  so  frail  and  piti- 
ful, but  his  caution  had  stepped  to  the  front 
in  time  to  save  him  from  establishing  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

It  was  evening  when  he  let  himself  into 
an    imposing,    pillared    mansion    near    the 
square.    The  stillness  of  the  broad,  silent 
hall  seemed  to  envelop  him  strangely,  as  he 
hung  his  hat  on  the  tree,  absent-mindedly. 
All  the  members  of  the  family  were  at  the 
mountains,  and  the  servants  on  holiday  va- 
cation —  not  a   soul   in   the   place,   except 
James  and  Mary,  the  care-takers.    It  was 
his  custom  when  detained  in  town  to  spend 
the   night   there,   but   it  had   never  before 
seemed  so  intolerably  lonely.   He  wondered 
now  why  Mary  had  n't  lighted  the  hall,  and 
pressed  the  electric  button  with  some  im- 
patience.   The  broad  light  invaded  the  still- 
ness and  disclosed  the  bronze  Hercules  in 
the  corner,  whose  grim  strength  seemed  to 
close  with  his  own  as  he  strode  past  him  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  library.    He  quickly 
dispelled  the  gloom  there  also,  and  sat  down 
in  his  leather-cushioned  arm-chair  beside  the 
green  table  under  the  drop-light,  took  some 
memoranda  from  his  pocket,  and  looked 
them  over.    He  had  scored  a  triumph  that 
day,  a  big  one,  and  feverish  satisfaction  was 
throbbing  through  his  nerves.    But  what  a 
battle  it  had  been  between   wills  of  steel! 
The  more  finely  tempered  had  won.    He  had 
diverted  millions  from  that  wild-cat  Out-of- 
Town-Tenement  Scheme  into  the  channels 
supplying  the   reservoir  of   which   he   was 
rhief  engineer,   and    which    must   be   kept 
level  with  the  brim  though  the  earth  were 
drained.    It  was  running  over  through  great 
plenitude  at  this  moment  —  so  much  so  that 
the  problem  of  new  sluice-gates  was  press- 
ing  hard    for   solution.     But   he   knew   he 
should  solve  it. 


He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  drew  up  an- 
other for  his  feet,  and  sat  nursing  his  self- 
complacency.  How  successful  he  had  al- 
ways been !  How  many  he  had  left  behind 
in  the  race!  He  swelled  unctuously  with  the 
thought.  At  the  moment  Tom  Barrows 
again  crossed  his  line  of  vision.  "Poor 
devil,"  he  thought,  indulging  in  momentary 
pity.  He  recalled  the  face  of  Tom's  wife  and 
her  pitiful  appeal,  with  a  slight  regret  that 
he  had  let  her  go  away  empty-handed. 
"That  five-dollar  bill  in  my  pocket  would 
have  helped  her,"  he  said,  reflectively.  But 
this  would  have  been  obscure.  He  believed 
in  giving  with  a  flourish,  to  the  sound  of 
trumpets. 

The  unread  mail  in  his  pocket  claimed 
attention.  "It's  a  good  deal  of  a  grind,"  he 
thought,  as  he  wrinkled  his  forehead  over 
half  a  dozen  business  letters.  Never  at  ease! 
He  paid  dearly  enough  for  success.  Pres- 
ently, he  came  upon  one  of  those  which 
Madder  had  subjected  to  mental  parley, 
and  read: 

"It  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  know 
that  you  are  the  best  hated  man  in  Amer- 
ica." 

He  tore  the  sheet  across  with  deliberation 
and  threw  it  into  the  waste-basket  beside 
him.  "Don't  you  wish  you  were  in  my 
shoes?"  he  muttered. 

Then  came  a  begging  letter,  which  he 
tossed  after  the  other.  The  second  of  the 
trio  next  claimed  his  attention: 

"If  the  devil  doesn't  keep  you  stirring 
brimstone  through  all  eternity,  it  will 
be  because  he  holds  a  meaner  job  for 
you." 

Winchendon  tore  this  into  fragments. 
The  savage  coarseness  was  painfully  dis- 
cordant. He  felt  resentful  toward  Madder. 
Why  the  devil  did  n't  he  destroy  the  screed  ? 
His  secretary  was  in  league  with  the  others 
to  rasp  him.  Their  ill-will  usually  passed 
over  his  head,  or  amused  him  because  he 
knew  it  was  rooted  in  jealousy.  But  this  — 
well,  the  good-will  of  even  a  dog  was  pleas- 
ant. He  knew  the  prime  movers  of  the 
hatred.  He  could  thank  The  Touchstone 
and  other  sheets  of  the  same  complexion  for 
these  anonymous  courtesies.  They  kept  the 
kettle  of  criticism  at  white  heat.  AH  cranks 
took  the  cue  from  them.  "A  free  press!" 
How  he  would  like  to  throttle  it! 

The  third,  the  last  of  the  lot,  was  in  an- 
other vein: 
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"Set  your  house  in  order,  for  your  soul 
will  be  required  of  you  to-night." 

Winchendon  read  it  with  a  chill  creeping 
up  and  down  his  spine.  The  paper  fell  from 
his  relaxed  fingers.  Was  it  a  veiled  threat 
against  his  life  ?  He  was  familiar  with  pleas- 
antries of  that  sort,  but  this  had  a  mystical 
ominousness  behind  it.  The  sentence 
standing  erect  and  clear  on  a  broad  white 
page  had  an  air  of  sentient  dignity.  He 
pushed  the  paper  from  him,  and  got  up  to 
walk  off  his  nervousness;  but  the  sentence 
seemed  to  follow  him  round  the  room,  like  a 
thing  "uncanny."  He  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  paying  much  attention  to  his  soul.  He 
had  no  time.  Even  the  Sunday-morning 
services  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
financial  pillar  had  to  be  sandwiched  be- 
tween "stock  certificates"  and  "securities." 
The  wave  of  satisfaction  upon  which  he  had 
been  sailing  had  been  breasted  by  a  counter 
e  of  powerful  dimensions,  and  over- 
helmed.  Something  strange  and  mysteri- 
s  brooded  over  the  room.  He  breathed 
erently,  had  a  curious  sensation,  as  if  he 
d  moved  out  of  himself.  A  peculiar  sink- 
g  feeling  came  over  him.  He  must  have 
d  an  imaginative  molecule  lurking  some- 
here,  for  he  thought  he  heard  a  soft  rush 
of  wings,  as  of  a  covey  of  birds,  in  the  still- 
ness. He  peered  into  the  shadows  behind 
the  furniture.  Threats  against  his  life  had 
developed  caution.  The  books  in  solid 
phalanx  on  the  four  walls  seemed  to  stand  at 
attention.  The  bust  of  Carlyle  had  a  cyn- 
ical mien  towards  him,  and  Emerson's  calm 
eyes  questioned  him  from  the  opposite  cor- 
ner. Neither  of  them  had  ever  troubled  him 
before.  They  had  affiliations  with  his  family 
ly.  Something  had  crumbled  his  iron  will 
powder.  He  staggered  as  he  walked, 
anic  had  seized  him.  He  was  going  to  die 
one.  He  thought  to  ring  for  Mary  to  call  a 
ysician,  but  sank  instead  into  his  chair, 
strained  by  a  second  thought.  This 
ange,  impalpable  thing  that  was  closing 
around  him  was  outside  the  skill  of  a  doctor. 
He  tried  to  get  a  grasp  of  himself.  He  had 
always  said  that  he  would  die  bravely  when 
his  time  came.  He  remembered  now  that 
en  had  been  known  to  die  from  sheer 
ght,  and  saw,  by  some  conjuring  trick  of 
icy,  a  double-leaded  editorial  in  The 
^ouchstone  coupled  with  his  name,  to  that 
i  effect. 

The  panic  passed,  and  a  peculiar  drowsi- 


ness crept  over  him,  pressing  down  his  eye- 
lids. He  was  passing  into  the  subconscious 
condition,  a  region  of  the  soul's  activity  un- 
frequented for  the  most  part  by  those  who 
are  blinded  by  the  smoke  of  the  battle.  The 
sentence  that  glowed  like  fire  on  the  white 
sheet  had  blazed  his  way  across  the  bound- 
ary. He  was  breathing  the  rarified  atmos- 
phere through  which  strange  dreams  may 
come. 

He  seemed  to  stand  on  an  extensive  plain 
between  two  broad  highways  thronged  with 
eager  crowds  forging  ahead  on  some  all- 
absorbing  quest.  He  looked  down  at  his 
feet  to  see  a  strange,  unwieldy  creature, 
long,  low,  and  horribly  repellent,  crouched 
close  to  him  —  dumb,  yet  quivering  with 
unfathomable  stored-up  energy.  He  felt 
mystical  kinship  with  the  covered  myriad 
tentacles  extending  from  both  sides,  with  an 
enormous  power  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion. These  it  fastened  with  serpent-like 
stealthiness  in  the  lower  limbs  of  the  many 
who  halted  to  examine  it,  and  held  them  as 
by  some  horrid  hypnotism  until  they  were 
drained  of  blood,  all  unconscious,  when  they 
were  let  go  to  move  along  limply,  while 
others,  blind  as  the  foregoing,  walked  de- 
liberately into  the  same  trap.  The  crea- 
ture's hideousness  had  nevertheless  a  hor- 
rible fascination  for  him.  As  if  in  answer  to 
his  unconscious  inquiry,  its  head  turned 
slowly,  and  the  eyes,  cunning,  cruel,  devil- 
ish, looked  into  his  with  a  triumphant  as- 
sumption of  hand-to-glove  consanguinity 
between  them.  The  truth  bore  down  upon 
him.  He  had  begotten  this  creature'.  Its 
heart  had  beat  from  his.  He  loathed  it  un- 
speakably, yet  could  not  escape  from  its 
domination.  The  creature  had  become  his 
master!  .  .  .  He  heard  the  distant  rush  and 
roar  of  an  oncoming  tempest  over  the  plain, 
which  swelled  in  volume  until  a  very  pande- 
monium raged  around  him  and  his  Creature. 
He  saw  despairing  men  rushing  to  self- 
destruction,  the  shadowy  forms  of  women 
wringing  their  hands,  children  crying  for 
bread.  He  heard  his  name  coupled  with 
deep  curses;  poisoned  arrows  pierced  him 
from  all  sides.  He  writhed  under  the  torture, 
and  his  mighty  struggle  to  escape  broke  the 
spell.  He  came  back  slowly  to  normal  con- 
sciousness of  himself  seated  in  his  high- 
backed  chair  in  his  library,  and  looked 
around  fearfully.  He  passed  his  shaking 
hands  over  his  face  to  find  it  damp  and 
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clammy.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  experience?  He  had  pooh-poohed 
stories  of  dreams  which  were  realities  and 
realities  which  were  dreams;  now  he  could 
tell  a  tale.  His  normal  and  abnormal  con- 
sciousness seemed  blended  inextricably. 
The  haunting  sentence  on  the  paper  was  no 
dream.  It  still  glowed  like  fire  under  the 
drop-light.  He  tried  to  rise  from  the  chair, 
but  sank  back  weakly,  drained  of  vitality 
through  every  fibre. 

He  pulled  himself  together  by  degrees 
while  Carlyle  opposite  glowered  at  him 
darkly.  This  strange,  horrible  experience  — 
how  should  he  interpret  it?  His  own  soul 
answered,  his  poor,  lean,  shrivelled  soul, 
now  turning  round  and  round  helplessly 
under  the  awakened  sense  of  its  own  petti- 
ness. The  symbolism  of  the  whole  was 
mercilessly  clear.  "The  best  hated  man  in 
America."  By  the  teaching  of  the  arrows  he 
realized  how  dreadful  was  that  hatred.  And 
he  deserved  it.  The  maddened  crowd 
seemed  to  still  surge  around  him.  A  great 
longing  to  right  the  wrongs  grew  and  grew 
within  him. 

His  accumulated  wealth  dragged  him 
down  like  a  millstone.  But  how  could  he 
stop  the  wheels  of  the  intricate  mechanism 
he  had  set  in  motion;  how  traverse  the  net- 
work of  cause  and  effect  through  all  its  un- 
derground intricacies?  To  change  the  fig- 
ure, how  plant  a  blow  between  the  eyes  of 
the  Creature  that  should  stun  until  it  could 
be  hewn  piecemeal  ? 

He  got  to  his  feet  at  last  and  paced  the 
room  slowly.  The  walls  closed  around  him 
and  shut  off  his  breath.  Let  him  get  into 
the  open.  He  went  out  in  the  hall  and  took 
his  hat  from  the  tree.  The  familiar  action 
reassured  him.  Sudden  death  seemed  re- 
mote, and  the  work  to  be  done  loomed  up 
largely  in  the  foreground. 

VVinchendon  walked  slowly  down  the 
avenue  and  crossed  into  the  Square.  A 
clock  began  the  hour,  and  he  stopped  to 
count  the  strokes.  It  was  midnight.  He 
dropped  down  on  a  bench  near  the  fountain. 
The  restful  murmur  of  the  water  mocked 
him.  It  was  a  sultry  night  in  August,  and 
the  stars  shone  sluggishly.  The  Dipper 
hung  slantwise  just  before  him.  He  was  no 
longer  million-ridden,  but  a  whistling,  bare- 
foot boy  driving  the  cows  home  from  pasture 
and  wondering  if  the  star  not  quite  plumb  in 
the  Dipper  had  been  brushed  aside  a  little 


by  the  wing  of  an  angel.  He  remembered, 
too,  the  fancy  that  if  he  had  been  tending 
things  up  there  at  the  time  he  would  have 
set  it  straight  again.  The  sweetness  of  these 
simple  imaginings  floating  across  the  dis- 
cord within  him  nearly  broke  his  heart, 
while  helping  to  restore  his  equilibrium.  He 
took  off  his  hat  and  the  night  air  touched  his 
forehead  soothingly.  After  the  wildfire  ex- 
citement of  years  his  pulses  had  begun  to 
beat  in  unison  again  with  mother  Nature. 
Madness  ?  No !  a  thousand  times,  no !  Mad- 
ness lay  behind  him.  He  was  sane  to-night 
for  the  first  time  in  forty  years  of  money- 
madness  which  had  sunk  from  sight  sud- 
denly, while  his  childhood  hand  seemed  to 
reach  to  him  yearningly  across  the  inter- 
vening chasm.  He  had  lost  his  mother 
early,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  something 
missing  had  entwined  with  his  growth.  He 
had  fancies  of  seeing  her  bending  over  his 
bed  at  night ;  and  sometimes  when  he  came 
home  tired  from  the  field  on  summer  eve- 
nings, and  stopped  to  dabble  his  feet  in  the 
brook  between  the  alders,  he  thought  he 
heard  her  whisper,  "Herbert,  Herbert," 
lovingly.  He  told  this  once  to  Deborah 
Brisk,  and  he  still  remembered  the  half- 
scared  look  she  gave  him,  then  turned  to  say 
something  to  Mahala  Stevens  in  an  under- 
tone, of  which  he  caught  the  word  "mother," 
and  the  oracular  remark:  "I  always  knew 
he  would  be  an  odd  child." 

When  had  greed  begun  to  work  ?  He  had 
always  divided  his  few  marbles  with  Tom; 
also  the  big  red  apple  Deborah  Brisk  never 
failed  to  give  him  for  running  an  errand.! 
And  when  he  earned  a  few  cents  more  than, 
Tom,  who  was  less  alert,  he  always  evened! 
up  with  his  chum.  What  had  come  over 
him  that  the  sight  of  Tom  shabby  and  dis-j 
heartened  only  made  him  more  flinty;  and 
how  could  he  have  refused  that  frail  woman! 
without  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash  ?  He  struck1 
against  the  roll  of  bills  in  his  breast  pocket; 
(he  had  reached  the  bank  too  late  to  deposit); 
with  a  groan.  If  he  could  only  cast  them  at, 
her  feet !  He  went  back  to  the  question.  Thej 
greed  had  begun  when  he  came  to  the  city.; 
Madness  was  in  the  air,  and  he  had  ab-i 
sorbed  it.  He  could  trace  its  working  to  his| 
first  raise  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week 
while  Tom's  was  but  four.  He  began  to  see! 
then  that  it  was  in  him  to  distance  others  on 
the  same  ground.  And  the  madness  had: 
grown  yearly  by  nurture. 
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An  uneasy  feeling  that  the  Creature  still 
crouched  beside  him,  invisibly,  brought  him 
to  his  feet.  He  crossed  the  Square  and 
plunged  into  the  human  hive  which  bor- 
dered two  sides  of  it.  The  night  air  swept 
up  toward  him  heavy  and  malodorous.  The 
tenement  congestion  had  overflowed  on  the 
sidewalks  and  into  the  street,  and  he  had  to 
pick  his  steps  between  men  and  women  and 
children  lying  there  promiscuously,  in  the 
sleep  of  exhaustion,  or  temporary  oblivion 
through  potations.  The  wakeful  ones  sitting 
here  and  there  in  doorways  eyed  him  sus- 
piciously. Who  of  his  stripe  would  be  there 
at  that  hour  except  as  a  spy  ?  A  woman  with 
a  child  at  her  breast  stared  distrustfully  as 
he  passed,  and  gave  the  sleeping  man  at  her 
feet  a  warning  kick,  when  he  started  up  with 
an  oath  to  look  after  a  possible  "cop"  in 
citizen's  clothes.  Others,  the  offscourings, 
stared  dumbly,  with  stolid  inexpressiveness. 
Nothing  mattered  to  them. 

As  Winchendon  threaded  his  way  in  the 
germ-laden  atmosphere  his  self-accusations 
became  unbearable.  For  it  was  to  afford 
breathing-space  for  the  congested  districts 
that  the  movement  for  model  out-of-town 
tenements  at  a  low  rent,  to  be  reached  daily 
by  car  or  ferry,  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
great-hearted  philanthropist  he  had  an- 
tagonized. He,  even  he,  had  lassoed  the 
wildcat  "  Out-of -Town-Tenement  Scheme," 
and  chuckled  over  his  success.  "They 
should  be  housed  like  the  cattle  whose 
brothers  they  were."  He  groaned  aloud  at 
the  recollected  brutality  of  his  speech.  It 
had  been  a  part  of  his  madness.  The  groan 
was  echoed  close  beside  him  by  a  child  in 
pain,  cradled  in  a  woman's  arms.  Her  eyes 
[spared  him  pity  as  he  stopped  there. 

"  You — you  feel  sick  ?  "  she  asked,  in  halt- 
ing English. 

He  looked  at  her  dumbly.  Would  not  she, 
would  not  they  all,  turn  upon  and  rend  him 
jif  they  knew  ? 

"  So  sick  that  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  he  said, 
with  a  strange  glance  at  the  child,  which 
made  her  cuddle  it  closer.  He  brought  up 
quarters  and  dimes  from  his  pocket,  which 
fell  scattering  around  her,  and  passed  on, 
leaving  her  too  bewildered  for  thanks. 

He  plunged  along  with  his  thought  in  a 
ferment  over  plans  for  opening  a  new  sluice- 
gate to  his  reservoir  if  he  should  live  to  see 
the  morrow.  A  cry  from  within  a  narrow 
doorway  even  with  the  sidewalk  claimed 


him.  A  child  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  dim 
stairway,  looking  very  small  and  pitiful  in 
the  light  of  the  street-lamp.  He  saw  the 
tears  glistening  as  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  him 
appealingly. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  papa  ? "she  quavered. 

"Your  papa?"  His  first  glance  covered 
her  lone  forlornness,  from  her  thin,  dis- 
tressed face  to  her  little  bare  feet. 

"Yes.  He  went  for  the  doctor."  Her 
voice  sounded  thin  and  unchildish.  "I'm 
afraid.  Mamma  does  n't  open  her  eyes  any 
more,  and  Bertie  is  saying  his  verses  over 
and  over,  and  his  eyes  look  dreadful." 

"Where  do  you  live  ?"  She  motioned  up 
the  stairway.  He  peered  into  the  dimness. 
"Show  me  the  way,"  he  said,  abruptly,  not 
trusting  his  voice. 

"Are  you  the  millionaire?"  The  piping 
inquiry  cut  through  him  like  a  blade. 

"Did  you  expect  him?"  he  asked. 

"Mamma  used  to  tell  us  when  we  were 
hungry  that  mebbe  a  nice  millionaire  would 
be  good  to  us  some  day;  but  she  has  n't  said 
so  lately,"  the  child  added,  wistfully. 

"He  has  come  now."  He  felt  her  slim 
fingers  close  around  his  trustingly  as  she 
led  him  up  the  stairs  and  through  a  long, 
narrow  passage  to  a  door  in  the  rear,  which 
she  opened.  The  dim  light  of  a  lamp  on  the 
mantelpiece  of  the  room  showed  extreme 
destitution.  A  voice  in  one  corner  drew 
Winchendon 's  glance  from  the  bare  table, 
with  half  a  loaf  of  bread  on  it,  to  a  cot  where 
a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  in  high  fever  was  re- 
citing lines  in  his  delirium,  with  trained  ac- 
cent and  somewhat  heavy  emphasis : 

"Speak  kindly  to  the  millionaire; 

Perhaps  he  does  his  best. 
Don't  try  to  drive  him  to  despair 

With  rude,  unfeeling  jest. 
Don't  laugh  at  portraits  which  display 

His  face  — " 

He  rambled  off  into  unconnected  sen- 
tences. "Don't  mind  Bertie,"  the  child 
said,  as  she  drew  him  to  the  bed  in  the  cor- 
ner opposite,  where  her  mother  lay.  He 
looked  down  upon  the  still  face  with  a  pang. 
It  was  the  woman  whose  appeal  he  had  de- 
nied.  He  had  stumbled  upon  Tom's  family. 

"Why  won't  she  open  her  eyes?"  the 
child  wailed .    "  Mamma ,  mamma . ' ' 

"Why?"  He  dared  not  harbor  the 
thought  that  she  was  beyond  his  eleventh- 
hour  succor. 

"Oh,  why  did  n't  you  come  when  mam- 
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ma  could  see  you?"  A  cry  from  the  cot  cut 
off  his  reply,  and  drew  him  over  to  the  boy, 
who  opened  wide,  roving  eyes  upon  his  face. 

"It's  the  millionaire,  Bertie,"  the  child 
said,  gently. 

"You've  come  at  last,  then."  The  boy 
rose  on  his  elbow  in  the  fever.  "The  Uni- 
versal Target!"  he  shouted.  "Mamma, 
why  do  they  call  him  the  Universal  — "  his 
voice  trailed  off  again  into  the  recitation 
tone: 

"Speak  kindly  to  the  millionaire; 
He  has  a  right  to  live 
And  feel  the  sun  and  breathe  the  air  — " 

His  fictitious  strength  failed,  and  he  sank 
back  exhausted. 

"Bertie  learned  that  from  a  newspaper 
he  picked  up  on  the  street,"  the  child  told 
Winchendon.  "  Mamma  taught  him  how  to 
speak  it.  She  used  to  teach  other  boys  till 
she  got  sick.  Papa  calls  Bertie's  piece  'rot, ' " 
she  added,  guilelessly. 

Winchendon  had  grown  abnormally  sen- 
sitive. The  fine  irony  lurking  beneath  the 
smooth  versification  seared  a  tender  spot. 
The  boy  repeated  drowsily: 

"You  may  be  rich  yourself  some  day 
Before  your  life  is  through; 
Speak  kindly,  and  remember  he 
Is  human,  just  like  you" 

Hasty  steps  sounded  along  the  passage, 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Tom,  followed 
by  the  doctor,  came  in  and  went  straight  to 
the  bed.  They  gave  no  heed  to  the  figure 
beside  the  cot,  but  Winchendon  recognized 
Dr.  Joy,  who  had  once  pulled  him 
through  an  attack  of  la  grippe,  and  who 
gave  much  gratuitous  service  to  the 
poor. 

"Don't  say  she's  dead,"  Tom  implored. 
"  She  was  breathing  when  I  went  out."  The 
child  began  to  whimper. 

The  doctor  was  testing  the  heart's  action. 
"We  shall  have  her  restored  presently,"  he 
said,  while  he  chafed  her  hands  and  next 
produced  a  vial  from  which  he  forced  a  few 
drops  of  a  liquid  between  her  lips.  She 
came  back  to  consciousness  and  opened  her 
eyes.  Tom  had  to  restrain  the  child  from 
falling  upon  her  as  the  two  stood  waiting 
hungrily.  The  doctor  continued  to  use  re- 
storatives, and  she  smiled  faintly  as  her  eyes 
closed  in  slumber. 

"It's  a  case  of  depletion  through  hunger; 


that's  the  bald  truth,"  the  doctor  said  aside 
to  him.  "That  pride  of  yours  —  but  we  are 
going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  — " 

"Speak  kindly  to  the  millionaire; 
Perhaps  he  does  his  best." — 

"To  drain  the  poor,  yes,"  Tom  supple- 
mented. "He's  kept  those  verses  going  for 
a  week.  It 's  enough  to  drive  you  mad."  He 
was  going  across  to  the  boy  with  the  doctor, 
and  came  face  to  face  with  Winchendon,  at 
whom  he  stared  blankly.  He  had  supposed 
the  looming  figure  in  the  corner  was  the 
janitor.  The  doctor  nodded  and  passed  on 
to  the  boy.  Winchendon  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover speech. 

"  I  was  prospecting  around  here,"  he  said, 
with  forced  lightness,  "and  came  upon  your 
little  girl  in  the  doorway  looking  for  her 
papa.  I  came  up  to  —  to  keep  her  com- 
pany." Tom  only  stared  dumbly.  "I've 
made  up  my  mind,  Tom,  that  it 's  time  for 
me  to  begin  to  unload.  I  may  as  well  start 
with  you."  He  could  see  Tom  stiffen  as  he 
took  bills  of  three  figures  from  his  bulging 
pocket-book,  and  tried  to  force  them  into 
the  man's  closed  hand.  "Don't  refuse  me, 
Tom,"  his  voice  was  that  of  a  supplicant. 
"  Don't  crowd  me  back  into  the  hell  I  've  just 
got  out  of."  His  voice  broke,  but  he  caught 
it  up  again  quickly.  The  roll  of  bills  lay  on 
the  floor  unheeded.  "  For  the  sake  of  the  old 
days  of  bare  feet  and  patched  breeches, 
Tom.  Do  you  remember  what  the  old  gipsy 
told  us  that  night  we  stole  down  to  the  camp, 
by  the  river;  how  she  squinted  in  our  palms: 
'big  heart  little  gold,  little  heart  big  gold, 
but  boys  together  again  when  they  are  gray. ' 
Do  you  mind  she  could  n't  see  the  life-line 
in  our  hands,  the  grim  was  so  thick  where 
we  had  picked  up  potatoes  all  day,  and  she 
sent  us  to  wash  it  off  in  the  river?  Mind 
how  Deborah  made  me  say  my  prayers  over 
seven  times  that  night  for  stealing  a  march 
on  unholy  ground?" 

The  water  stood  in  Tom's  eyes.  How 
well  he  remembered  —  and  yet  —  it  must 
be  —  his  millions  had  toppled  him  over. 
Else  why  would  he  be  throwing  hundred- 
dollar  bills  around  ?  It  was  only  that  noon 
he  had  passed  him  stiff  as  a  ramrod.  This 
sudden  outbreak  could  have  only  one  mean- 
ing.  Winchendon  interpreted  his  uneasy 
glance  at  the  doctor. 

"You  think  I'm  crazy.  Here,  doctor, 
can't  you  prevail?    Can't  you  make  him 
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understand  that  I'm  sane  now  for  the  first 
time  in  years?" 

"Curious,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  sanity 
is  so  often  mistaken  for  madness,  and  the  re- 
verse. You  remember,"  to  Winchendon, 
"I  told  you  once  you  would  one  day  re- 
cover your  reason.  I  noted  private  ear- 
marks." He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  roll  of 
bills.  "Here,  man,  don't  stand  in  your  own 
light  and  his.  He 's  asking  a  favor,  not  con- 
ferring one.   Come.   Your  wife  and  boy  will 


be  around  shortly,  if  you  use  this  judi- 
ciously." 

"With  more  to  follow,"  Winchendon 
said.  "There  is  a  position  waiting  for 
you." 

Still  dazed,  Tom  took  the  bills. 

"Speak  kindly,  and  remember  he 
Is  human,  just  like  you." 

came  from  the  cot. 

"Just  like  you,"  Dr.  Joy  repeated. 


THE    PLOWBOY 


By  MARGARET  ASHMUN 


The  black  interminable  furrow  rolls 

Beneath  his  share;  his  feet  unwilling  tread 
The  steaming  soil,  moist-heavy.    Overhead 

The  heavens  declare  the  spring;  on  distant  knolls 

A  green  mist  wraps  the  trees'  lone-standing  boles; 
His  boy-heart  feels  its  currents,  coursing  red, 
And  dimly  wonders  why  the  world  is  fed 

Each  year  anew  with  youth's  life-hungering  souls. 

Not  his  to  choose;  yet  could  he  boldly  fare 
Afield,  how  would  he  spurn  this  task  unsought, 

And  thread  the  teeming  brooks,  free-wandering  where 
He  now  must  send  his  wistful-winged  thought! 

How  glad  forget  the  rude  laborious  care 
Wherewith  the  comfort  of  mankind  is  bought! 


A   SINGER   OF   SOUTHCREEK 


By   MABEL    WARD    CAMERON 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LAND    ALLISON    SILVER 

walked  before  them.  He  was 
a  tall  boy  for  his  age,  slightly 
knock-kneed,  and  consequently 
his  toes  were  prone  to  turn  in. 
He  threw  his  legs  awkwardly  from  side  to 
side,  apparently  taking  delight  in  exagger- 
ating his  peculiarities.  Occasionally  he 
would  give  an  upward  leap,  waving  his 
arms,  windmill  fashion,  in  the  air. 

They  crossed  the  village  street  —  a  fair, 
broad  avenue,  shaded  on  either  side  by 
rows  of  stately  trees,  elm  and  maple  —  and, 
leaving  the  crowds  behind  them,  entered  a 
narrow  road,  dividing  a  small  park  in  two. 
The  grass  grew  soft  and  green  on  either 
side,  and  Silvie,  giving  a  sudden  run,  turned 
a  quick  somersault;  then,  lying  on  his  back, 
he  threw  his  feet  well  over  his  head,  his 
knees  touching  the  ground  behind  him.  At 
the  same  time  he  stretched  his  arms  to  their 
extreme  limit  in  the  other  direction. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  absurd  contor- 
tions?" laughed  Marianna. 

"  Silvie 's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Prior, 
laughing  also. 

Crossing  a  railroad-track  which  cut 
through  the  park  just  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cemetery,  they  entered  between  the  high 
stone  gate-posts,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
moved  slowly  through  the  oldest  part  of  the 
ancient  "yard."  Here  were  headstones 
dating  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

"This  is  the  oldest  grave  here  —  that  of 
the  first  person  buried  in  Quohonk;  the 
wife  of  a  high  dignitary  of  the  land,  too,  I 
believe." 

Marianna  was  standing  before  a  roughly 
hewn  granite  stone.  It  was  high  and  nar- 
row, and  looked  more  like  a  rude  hitching- 
post  than  a  monument.  It  was  simply  en- 
graved with  initials  and  the  date,  1670. 

"Come  here,"  called  Mr.  Prior,  "I  have 
found  some  very  quaint  verses."    Taking 
out  his  note-book  to  copy  them,  he  read 
aloud  as  he  wrote: 
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"'He  many  weeks  felt  Death's  Attack 
But  fervent  prayers  kept  him  back 
His  faith  and  patience  'twas  to  try 
And  learn  us  how  to  Live  and  Die 
Having  the  wings  of  faith  and  love 
&  Feathers  of  an  holy  Dove 
He  bids  this  wretched  world  Adieu 
&  swiftly  up  to  Heaven  flew 
Disturb  not  then  his  precious  Dust 
With  Censors  that  are  most  unjust.' 

According  to  that,  his  wings  and  feathers  — 
big  F  but  small  w  —  sprouted  before  he 
bade  'this  wretched  world  adieu.'" 

"Yours  is  dated  1736;  here  is  a  later  one 
that  is  rather  quaint,"  called  Marianna, 
who  had  moved  a  few  rods  away. 

The  young  clergyman  shut  up  his  note- 
book. "I  suppose  one  could  find  many  in- 
teresting epitaphs.  Some  day  when  I  have 
time  I  must  come  over  here  prepared  to 
search  for  them;  just  now  I  have  no  time  for 
anything  other  than  luncheon." 

Past  the  limit  of  the  graves  they  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  ravine.  Here  a  grove  of  pine- 
trees  defined  the  hillside.  A  few  yards  down 
they  found  a  comfortable  resting-place 
where  they  could  sit  on  the  ground,  which 
was  thickly  bestrewn  with  clean,  aromatic 
pine-needles.  Far  below,  gliding  through  a 
pleasant  pasture-land,  was  a  sluggishly 
flowing  stream.  On  its  other  bank  was  a 
farmhouse;  and  from  where  they  sat  they 
could  see  a  man  passing  in  and  out  from 
house  to  barn.  The  picture  thus  presented 
was  one  suggestive  of  quiet  domestic  peace 
and  prosperity. 

The  weather,  which  only  yesterday  had 
been  quite  cold,  had  moderated  and  the  sun 
shone  warm  and  bright.  Crickets  were  gaily 
chirping  all  about  them.  A  large  milkweed 
butterfly  fluttered  near,  while  overhead  a 
white-winged  gull  poised  for  an  instant  on 
wide-spread  wings  and  then  turned  sharply, 
flying  straight  towards  the  not  very  distant 
Sound. 

Marianna's  home-made  "raised  biscuits" 
and  cakes,  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
bunches  of  Concord  grapes,  were  spread  out 
in  company  with  the  ham  sandwiches  and 
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doughnuts   from   Mr.    Prior's   paper  bag. 

Everything  tasted  so  good;  they  were  so 

hungry;  the  air  was  so  bracing;  the  sunlight 

so  warming;  the  odor  of  the  pine-needles  so 

refreshing;  the  whole  world  an  idyl!     O 

youth  and  sentiment,  a  whole  year  is  not  too 

long  to  wait  for  the  reward  of  such  an  hour! 

Silvie  went  in  search  of  horse-chestnuts. 

Squirrels  were  leaping  amongst  the  branches 

overhead,  and  he  felt  the  need  of  something 

!  to  throw  at  them.    Marianna  took  up  his 

I  discarded   napkin   and,    shaking    out   the 

crumbs,  folded  it  neatly,  putting  her  basket 

in   order  with  true  housewifely  instincts. 

Edward  Prior,  stretched  to  his  full  length, 

.,  lay  on  his  back  on  the  fragrant  ground,  his 

hands  clasped  under  his  head.   From  under 

!  their    half-closed    lids    his    eyes    watched 

'  Marianna.    For  the  first  time  she  noticed 

the  premature  crow's  feet. 

"I  like  them,"  she  thought;  "they  give  a 

;  kindly  expression  to  his  face." 

A  sudden  determination  seized  him.  He 
sat  up,  turning  his  head  as  he  arranged  his 
coat  collar  and  straightened  his  tie.  He 
drew  one  foot  back  and,  resting  an  arm  on 
his  knee,  leaned  forward  to  look  into  her 
face. 

"The  Bishop  sent  for  me  the  other  day, 
Miss  Bill,"  he  said.  "This  is  my  last  year 
at  Berkeley,  you  know.  I  expect  to  be 
ordained  in  the  spring.  He  was  good 
enough  to  say  some  very  kind  things  to  me, 
and  assured  me  that  he  would  look  out  for  a 
congregation  to  my  liking.  He  gave  me  a 
choice  as  to  locality  then.  I  may  have  the 
church  here  in  Quohonk,  or  be  sent  to  a 
Western  diocese  where  there  is  a  larger 
church  that  he  could  secure  for  me  by  ma- 
king an  exchange  with  the  Bishop  of  Mon- 
tana. The  salary  out  there  would  be  much 
larger,  but  he  thought  that,  being  Eastern- 
bred,  I  might  prefer  to  remain  where  I  had 
always  lived,  with  the  probability  of  ad- 
vancement to  an  Eastern  city  parish  in  a 
couple  of  years." 

He  paused,  looking  gravely,  question- 
ingly,  at  her.  The  color  had  faded  from  her 
cheeks.    She  looked  startled  —  worried. 

"And  did  you  —  choose  —  choose  the  big 
church?"  she  faltered.  '"Wav  out  — 
West?" 

The  sun's  rays  were  not  so  warm.    She 
felt  cold.   Somehow  the  day  had  changed. 
He  left  her  question  unanswered. 
"  Miss  Bill,"  he  was  looking  straight  be- 


fore him  now,  and  spoke  in  a  low  monotone, 
as  though  reading  from  unseen  print.  "I 
have  something  I  ought  to  tell  you;  some- 
thing I  should  have  told  you  a  year  ago  had 
you  given  me  the  opportunity;  something 
which  has  haunted  —  dominated  —  me  all 
the  year;  something  which  has  brought  me 
back  to  Southcreek  almost  against  my  better 
judgment.  I  know  that  you  do  not  care  for 
me;  you  have  shown  me  the  truth,  not  too 
kindly,  but  plainly.  All  the  same,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  are  the  only  girl 
I  have  ever  known  whom  I  should  care  to 
ask  to  be  my  wife.  It  seems  to  me  that,  feel- 
ing as  I  do,  it  would  not  be  fair  not  to  let  you 
know  this.  We  will  not  speak  of  it  again.  I 
will  not  trouble  you  in  any  way.  Don't 
answer  me.  I  know  how  you  feel.  I  am  not 
making  you  a  proposal,  so  you  cannot  refuse 
me  —  only,"  his  manner  grew  more  digni- 
fied, more  emphatic,  "I  am  telling  you  this 
now  so  that  you  can  send  for  me,  if  ever  in 
the  future,  by  any  chance,  you  should  feel 
otherwise.  It  does  not  matter  how  many 
years  hence,  I  shall  always  feel  the  same.  I 
have  loved  you,  I  think,  from  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  you,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so, 
I  am  fully  convinced,  for  all  time.  Don't 
speak; "  he  held  up  a  deterring  hand.  "  I  am 
simply  stating  a  fact,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  right,  loving  you  as  I  do,  to 
allow  you  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  it. 
Sometime  you  may  change.  If  that  time 
ever  comes,  send  for  me.  In  the  meantime 
I  am  not  a  rejected  lover,  but  your  friend, 
now  and  always." 

He  finished  speaking.  The  silence  was 
unbroken  save  by  the  gay,  loud  trill  of  a  be- 
lated locust  near.  The  wind  stirred  in  the 
tree-tops,  and  a  pine-cone  dropped  to  earth. 
The  sound  of  its  fall  seemed  exaggerated. 
Far  away  a  crow  cawed.  The  harsh  sound 
broke  the  spell.  Edward  Prior  sighed  and 
stood  up,  turning  to  help  Marianna  to  her 
feet. 

"If  you  go  far  out  West,"  she  murmured, 
her  tall,  slender  young  body  leaning  towards 
him  almost  as  if  she  would  fall,  the  corners 
of  her  sweet  mouth  drooping  pathetically, 
" it  will  be  very  hard  on  me! " 

His  whole  manner  changed.  His  face  was 
illumined  with  a  look  of  supreme  happiness; 
his  eyes  gleamed  as  they  looked  tenderly 
upon  her. 

"What!  Is  it  true?"  he  exclaimed. 

"Coo-ee,  coo-coo-ee!"  Bland  Allison  Sil- 
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ver,  somewhere  in  the  distance,  had  turned 
back  to  rejoin  them. 

Edward  Prior  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips 
with  the  gallantry  of  the  olden  time. 

"How  cold  you  are,"  he  said,  "Marian, 
dear  Marian!  Marianna  is  too  long.  I  shall 
call  you  Marian.  Maid  Marian  is  as  poet- 
ical as  Marianna-in-the-moated-grange.  I 
shall  make  bold  to  tell  your  mother  so! "  He 
laughed  and  colored  boyishly.  "I  feel  like 
tossing  up  my  cap  and  shouting/ Hurrah!'" 

Silver,  now  in  sight,  was  running  towards 
them,  carrying  his  cap  filled  with  the  coveted 
horse-chestnuts. 

"But  why  did  you  never  come  to  see 
me?"  Marianna  asked,  shyly,  as,  retracing 
their  steps,  walking  slowly,  side  by  side,  they 
passed  the  ancient  headstones. 

"I  did  call,  the  day  after  we  laid  Annabel 
to  rest.  Your  mother  was  ill  and  you  were 
out.  Silvie  opened  the  door.  I  told  him  to 
be  sure  and  ask  you  to  send  me  some  mes- 
sage as  to  when  and  where  I  could  see  you." 

"And  he  never  told  me  —  O  Silvie!" 

The  young  man  overtook  the  culprit  with 
a  few  easy  strides. 

"  Come  here,  you  young  rascal,  and  I  '11 
—  no,  I  won't."  Releasing  him,  he  rejoined 
the  sister.  "We  '11  forgive  him  because  he 
asked  me  to  share  luncheons  to-day.  Of 
course  he  forgot.  How  could  he  understand 
what  the  message  meant  to  me  —  and  to 
you,  too,"  he  added,  boldly. 

Lower  sank  the  sweet  voice.  "And  you 
were  not  in  love  with  Annabel  ?  Florrie  saw 
you  put  those  flowers  on  her  grave." 

The  smile  faded  from  Edward  Prior's 
face,  and  was  replaced  by  an  expression  of 
gravity  that  was  stern  in  its  intensity. 

"Annabel  understood  me,"  he  said.  "We 
had  many  a  talk  about  you,  Marian.  She 
encouraged  me  and  was  very  friendly  — 
sisterly.  In  returning  to  Southcreek  my 
next  thought,  after  you,  was  of  her.  Poor 
girl!  A  bunch  of  flowers  was  the  least  token 
I  could  give  of  my  grief  —  regret." 

"And  Miss  Benton? "persisted Marianna. 

"  Oh,  stop  talking  of  other  people,"  cried 
the  young  man.  "Let  us  talk  of  you  and 
me,  just  you  and  me." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

As  they  emerged  into  the  village  street 
they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  as  dense  as  that  on  the  fair-grounds. 


Some  one  shouted,  "One,  two,  three,  go!" 
Immediately  ten  or  twelve  young  men  and 
boys,  tied  together  in  pairs,  started  on  a  wild 
three-legged  race,  monopolizing  the  middle 
of  the  road.  Their  progress  was  hailed  with 
loud  shouts  of  laughter  and  yells  of  en- 
couragement, and  Silvie,  delighted,  stopped 
to  watch.  Next  there  was  to  be  a  sack  race, 
followed  by  divers  other  tests  of  skill  and 
endurance.  The  child  was  now  in  his  ele- 
ment and  was  for  darting  off  by  himself,  but 
his  elders  did  not  mean  to  lose  him  yet. 

"Come  and  have  our  tintypes  taken," 
said  Mr.  Prior,  laying  a  detaining  hand  on 
the  boy's  shoulder.  "  Silvie,  you  must  be  in 
it,  too  —  our  Cupid,  or  angel  in  disguise  — 
very  well  disguised!" 

They  reentered  the  fair-grounds.  People 
were  still  arriving,  and  a  long  row  of  farm- 
ers' vehicles  —  carts,  buggies,  three-seated 
wagons,  and  runabouts  —  were  hitched  to 
the  fence.  Miss  Benton,  acting  as  her  own 
chauffeuse,  was,  with  her  mother,  leaving 
for  home  and  a  late  luncheon,  her  auto- 
mobile having  been  brought  over  to  the  fair- 
grounds for  their  use.  The  men  in  the  street 
stopped  their  sport,  giving  the  girl  the  right 
of  way. 

"Ah,  there  you  are,  Ned,"  she  called, 
upon  catching  sight  of  Mr.  Prior  in  the 
crowd  which  was  watching  her  departure. 
"  Have  n't  you  had  enough  of  this  ?  We  will 
give  you  a  lift  to  Southcreek  if  you  like." 

She  stopped  the  machine  only  long  enough 
to  hear  his  courteous  refusal,  and  then  with 
a  whirr  and  a  reckless  putting-on  of  power 
she  was  gone,  leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  and  a 
gaping  crowd  behind. 

The  tintypes  finished,  Marianna  and  Ed- 
ward revisited  the  big  exhibition-tent,  and 
then  went  to  see  the  oxen.  Here  they  were 
having  a  trial  of  strength  which  would  de- 
cide the  award  of  the  medals.  Later  they 
found  Silvie,  once  more  standing  by  the 
table  of  toy  whips.  He  had  been  with  some 
Southcreek  boys  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon,  and  had  spent  his  last  penny  on 
candy.  Now  he  deeply  regretted  the  whip 
which  had  attracted  him  earlier  in  the  day. 

"Well,  Silvie,  have  you  had  all  your  heart 
could  desire?"  said  Mr.  Prior. 

His  words  were  for  the  boy,  but  he  looked 
frankly,  admiringly,  at  the  sister.  He  had 
nothing  to  conceal  now  —  nothing  to  re- 
press. Silvie's  answer  was  equivocal.  Mr. 
Prior  handed  him  a  quarter. 
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''Buy  something  for  a  reminder  of  the 
day." 

"WThew-ee,"  whistled  Silvie,  and  precip- 
itated himself  towards  the  coveted  whips, 
returning  triumphantly  with  the  best  of  the 
lot.  Now  he  was  ready  to  go.  He  had  his 
heart's  desire. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  a  blaze  of  glory, 
and  train-time  was  near.  By  the  time  the 
journey  was  over  and  the  Bill  homestead 
reached  night  had  come,  but  the  star- 
light was  bright,  and  the  night  as  beau- 
tiful as  had  been  the  day.  This  time  there 
was  no  unsatisfied  longing  in  the  good-night 
spoken  at  the  gate  —  neither  hesitancy,  nor 
sadness,  nor  dread  of  the  future.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  Edward  Prior  would  return 
on  the  morrow. 

As  they  walked  up  the  path  to  the  open 
door,  Silvie  took  his  sister's  arm,  folding  his 
hands  together  in  an  unaccustomed  em- 
brace. 

"Has  n't  it  been  a  peachy  day,  sis?" 

They  were  met  in  the  hall  by  Mrs.  Pond, 
her  whole  air  one  of  suppressed  importance. 
She  wore  a  black  print  dress,  with  a  large 
blue-and-white  checked  apron  neatly  cov- 
ering the  skirt.  Over  this  was  a  second, 
made  not  much  more  than  half  a  yard 
square.  Like  the  under  ample  apron,  it  was 
very  clean;  but  it  was  faded  from  many 
washings,  and  in  one  corner  a  patch  of  new 
cloth  formed  an  incongruous  bit  of  color. 

Her  many  and  variously  colored  aprons 
formed  Mrs.  Pond's  pet  economy.  Those 
who  knew  her  well  could  at  once  determine 
the  sort  of  work  that  occupied  her  attention 
by  noticing  what  apron  was  most  in  evi- 
dence. It  ^as  not  at  all  unusual,  after  she 
had  changed  her  gown  for  the  afternoon,  for 
her  to  don  several  aprons  at  a  time.  Her 
change  of  gowns  did  not  extend  to  a  change 
of  material,  the  only  difference  being  that  in 
the  afternoon  the  material  was  fresh  and 
new,  those  for  morning  wear  having  been 
passed  on  after  the  washtub  had  set  its 
blurring  mark  upon  the  pattern.  Over  the 
dress  she  invariably  tied  a  very  stiffly 
starched  white  apron.  This  was  usually 
decorated  with  lace  of  her  own  make,  and 
was  large  enough  to  meet  around  her  ample 
figure  at  the  back.  Over  the  white  apron,  to 
protect  and  keep  it  clean,  it  was  her  custom 
next  to  tie  one  of  the  large,  colored  aprons. 
These  were  invariably  of  a  checked  pattern, 
either  in  green,  or  blue,  or  brown,  marked 


off  with  white.  Wearing  one  of  these,  she 
would  sit  and  sew  or  "do  patchwork;"  but 
if  she  contemplated  having  a  "cooked  sup- 
per," then  the  small  square  bit  of  old  cloth 
was  added  last  of  all,  just  as  earlier  in  the 
day  the  latter  accompanied  the  wearing  of 
her  sweeping-cap  and  the  use  of  broom  and 
dustpan.  It  was  not  until  every  item  of  real 
work  of  the  day  was  finished  that  Mrs.  Pond 
emerged  from  the  different  layers  of  cloth, 
resplendent  in  the  spotless,  ample  folds  of 
pure  white.  When  thus  arrayed  she  was 
ready  to  "see  company,"  or,  in  summer,  to 
sit  out  on  the  porch,  there  to  enjoy  the  fra- 
grant, balmy  sweetness  of  the  breeze  wafted 
to  her  over  the  blossoming  beds  of  old-time 
garden  flowers.  It  was  in  this  costume  also 
that  she  would  make  her  friendly  and  wel- 
come visits  to  her  neighbors,  and  it  was  only 
under  stress  of  great  excitement,  or  when 
the  need  of  actual  service  from  her  was  re- 
quired, that  she  ever  went  to  any  near-by 
home  wearing  the  several  aprons  that  sig- 
nalled "hard  work." 

"Come  with  me  an'  have  your  supper," 
she  said,  taking  forcible  possession  of  Silver. 
"Embargo  and  McKinley  Tariff  are  over 
with  my  folks,  and  Minty  and  Trusty  are  to 
Mis'  Tracy's."  Motioning  mysteriously  to 
Marianna,  she  spoke  in  a  gruff  aside:  "You 
go  up  softly  to  your  Ma." 

The  young  girl  walked  slowly  up  the 
stairs  and  along  the  wide  front  hall  to  her 
mother's  room.  She  had  been  in  the  clouds, 
and  now  felt  as  if  suddenly  dropped  to  the 
earth  again.  The  reaction  oppressed  her, 
and  she  felt  sad  and  frightened. 

On  the  high,  four-posted  bed,  a  relic  of 
many  generations  of  Bills,  lay  her  mother, 
so  white,  so  still!  She  was  not  asleep,  and  as 
her  daughter  came  near  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  faintly  smiled.  Stretching  forth  one 
hand,  thin  and  marked  by  hard  work,  she 
turned  the  sheet  aside.  Lying  beside  her 
was  a  small  bundle  of  white  flannel. 

"Your  little  sister,  dear."  Her  lips 
formed  the  words,  though  scarcely  a  mur- 
mur came  from  them.  "  I  cannot  choose.  I 
shall  not  try.  We  will  call  her  Nina  Ninetta 
Anita."  She  sighed  contentedly,  and  her 
eyes  closed  again. 

Marianna  stooped  and  kissed  her  mother, 
and  touched  with  gently  caressing  hand  the 
soft,  round  little  head  by  her  side;  then, 
turning,  she  quietly  tiptoed  to  the  hall  and, 
passing  the  head  of  the  stairs,  went  towards 
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her  own  room.  She  did  not  want  any  sup- 
per, and  for  the  present  felt  an  inclination 
to  avoid  the  many  questions  concerning  her 
day  at  the  fair  which  Florrie  and  Maud  — 
both  probably  at  work  now  with  Mrs.  Pond 
in  the  kitchen  —  would  be  sure  to  ask  her. 
She  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think  over  all  the 
events  of  that  truly  eventful  day;  but  as  she. 
approached  the  bedroom  door  she  heard  her 
father's  voice  crooning  in  a  not  unpleasant 
baritone.  Sitting  in  her  sewing-chair  she 
found  him,  his  great  length  awkwardly  ac- 
commodated to  the  low  seat.  On  his  knee 
he  was  holding  another  tiny  bundle  of  white 
flannel.  As  his  daughter  came  towards  him 
he  turned  back  a  corner  of  the  blanket. 

"A  boy,  Mary  Ann,  a  boy.  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  your  new  brother,  Navy  Appro- 
priation Bill.  A  sea-dog,  by  gummy!  Like 
my  father  and  grandfather,  a  sea-dog !  He  '11 
be  cap'n  of  a  Sound  Steamer  yet  if  he  lives. 
We  've  had  a  busy  day  on  't,  jumping  Jeru- 
salem crickets!    Navy  Appropriation  Bill!" 

Marianna  turned  and  passed  back  down 
the  stairs.  In  the  lower  hall  she  met  Florrie. 
The  two  girls  stood  silently  looking  at  each 
other  for  a  moment. 

"Well?"  said  the  elder,  interrogatively. 

"Well,"  echoed  the  other,  "the  Senate  is 
once  more  in  session,  you  see  —  Navy  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  indeed!  And  Nina  Ninetta 
Anita!  Why  under  the  sun  does  n't  mother 
call  the  child  Ann  and  be  done  with  it!" 

In  the  kitchen  Silver  was  making  an  on- 
slaught on  some  cold  hasty-pudding  and 
milk.  Marianna  sat  down  beside  him  and 
spoke  softly  to  him.  He  looked  up,  aston- 
ished and  somewhat  bewildered. 

"What,  more  kids!"  he  exclaimed.  "By 
jiminy,  twins!" 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

Apple-trees  were  abloom  and  the  Bill 
home  seemed  set  in  the  midst  of  a  huge 
bouquet.  Emulating  her  Japanese  sisters, 
though  she  knew  it  not,  Mrs.  Bill  had  taken 
an  afternoon  off  to  enjoy  the  sight  and  odor 
of  the  blossoms.  She  had  for  once  turned 
her  back  upon  the  endless  routine  of  work, 
and,  banking  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove 
and  throwing  an  apron  over  the  mending- 
basket,  she  now  made  her  way  across  the 
home  lot  and  into  the  fragrant  orchard  be- 
yond. Under  her  arm  was  tucked  a  copy  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  poems,  and  before  her  she 


was  pushing  a  small  two-seated  go-cart. 
Lifting  from  the  cart  the  twins,  fat,  solemn, 
good-natured  babies,  she  deposited  them  on 
the  ground,  where  they  sat,  stolid,  happy, 
and  contented,  digging  their  tiny  fingers  into 
the  soil,  plucking  the  fluttering  petals  of  the 
fruit-blossoms  to  pieces,  or  examining  with 
wonder  a  stone.  Often  they  would  use  their 
tongues  to  assist  them  in  classifying  the 
many  objects  of  wonder  and  interest  of  this 
new  world  about  them. 

The  mother,  too,  sat  upon  the  ground, 
leaning  back  against  the  trunk  of  a  gnarled 
old  apple-tree.  She  was  thinking  of  her 
first-born,  and  of  how  in  the  early  years  of 
her  married  life,  when  cares  were  fewer  and 
her  strength  greater,  she  had  often  brought 
her  little  Annabel  down  to  this  very  spot  to 
creep  and  play  about.  A  "sickly"  baby, 
Annabel  had  always  been  a  delicate  child, 
growing  into  young  womanhood  as  fair  and 
fragile  as  the  blossoms  overhead. 

"  But  she  might  have  been  spared  to  me," 
thought  the  mother,  "  if  only  —  if  only — " 

Over  on  the  not  very  distant  highway  a 
figure  was  slowly  coming  down  the  hill.  It 
was  that  of  a  youth  prematurely  bent,  who 
moved  with  a  shambling  walk,  after  the 
manner  of  an  aged  man.  The  day  was 
warm  and  he  had  discarded  his  coat,  dis- 
closing a  soiled  pink  shirt,  faded  by  many 
washings.  His  trousers  were  drawn  up 
above  his  ankles  by  suspenders  fastened  to- 
gether by  bits  of  string.  His  feet  were  bare, 
but  in  one  hand  he  carried  high  drovers' 
boots.  He  also  carried  a  large,  round,  home- 
made basket  fashioned  from  wire  netting, 
from  which  was  suspended  a  clam-hoe.  In 
the  hurried  glance  Amanda  Bill  gave,  she 
saw  that  the  basket  was  full. 

"Humph!  Five  cents  a  quart.  Much  of  a 
living  you  '11  make  from  those,  walk  you 
ever  so  far  for  a  market!" 

She  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  ob- 
noxious sight,  and  when  she  opened  them 
again  her  husband  and  Florilla  stood  before 
her.  The  former  was  holding  in  his  hand  a 
small,  bright-hued  basket  of  Indian  work- 
manship. Its  cover  was  tied  with  a  soft  blue 
ribbon,  and  she  recognized  it  at  once  as 
having  belonged  to  Annabel,  bought  at  the 
encampment  at  Tracy  Beach. 

"  Mandy,"  Captain's  Bill's  voice  was  very 
gentle.  He  sat  down  beside  his  wife  and 
proceeded  to  untie  the  ribbon.  "Mandy, 
guess  we  've  all  made  a  mistake  somehow. 
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We  've  been  cleanin'  up  in  the  hay-loft,  me 
an'  Florrie,  sorter  sweepin'  down  an'  makin' 
ready  for  the  new  crop  —  got  through  with 
all  my  chores  early  to-day,  some  way.  I 
don't  see  why  I  did  n't  find  this  last  year. 
'T  was  tucked  in  under  the  eaves  by  the 
west  winder  lookin'  out  on  the  crick.  Don't 
you  know  how  Beller  used  to  climb  the  lad- 
der, an'  sit  up  in  that  loft  by  herself  —  such 
times  as  she  could  n't  stand  the  hullabaloo 
the  kids  were  makin'  at  the  house  ?  From  a 
child  she  'd  go  there,  come  a  rainy  day 
'speshully.  I  know  I  used  to  wish  she 
would  n't  mope  so,  but  with  her  readin' — 
po'try  and  such  like  —  thought  she  favored 
you.  Why,  I  even  thought  she  might  be  ma- 
kin' some  up!  Once  I  left  a  pencil  and 
paper  there  a  purpose,  so  's  she  could  have 
it  handy  if  she  should  be  took  like  you  are." 

He  put  the  basket  into  his  wife's  lap. 
"We  've  had  it  open,  but  I  tied  it  up  again 
so  's  you  could  see  jest  how  't  was." 

He  drew  his  long  legs  up  and  rested  his 
hands  and  chin  on  his  knees,  his  eyes  staring 
straight  in  front  of  him.  One  of  the  twins 
crept  forward,  tugging  at  his  father's  trou- 
sers'-leg,  pleading  to  be  taken  up.  Receiving 
no  attention,  he  proceeded  good-naturedly 
to  play  with  the  first  thing  that  offered  —  a 
shoestring  dangling  temptingly  near. 

Mrs.  Bill  opened  the  basket.  The  con- 
tents consisted  of  a  spool  of  linen  thread,  a 
small  steel  crochet-hook  that  had  become 
rusty  and  so  held  its  place  in  some  unfin- 
ished lace,  a  newspaper-clipping, —  the  no- 
tice of  a  church  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Prior 
was  to  preside, —  and  some  of  the  fragile 
gold  and  silver  shells.  The  polished  bits  of 
color,  caught  and  clinging  to  the  meshes  of 
the  unfinished  lace  edging,  sent  a  sharp  pang 
through  the  mother's  heart;  it  was  all  so 
characteristic  of  Annabel. 

There  was  but  one  other  article  in  the  bas- 
ket,—  a  little  book.  Such  a  little,  insignifi- 
cant book,  with  its  faded  red  cover  of  imita- 
tion leather!  So  small,  so  paltry  an  article; 
yet  it  disclosed  the  heart-secret  of  a  human 
soul,  of  an  innocent,  tender-hearted  girl, 
bringing  a  pathetic  message  to  relieve  much 
of  the  bitter  heartache  so  long  endured  by 
this  man  and  woman  sitting  side  by  side 
under  the  shade  of  the  blossoming  fruit- 
trees. 

The  entries  in  Annabel's  diary  were  few 
and  brief.  They  bore  the  date  of  the  sum- 
mer now  nearly  two  years  gone;  but  brief 


and  few  though  they  were,  they  told  in 
simple  form  the  story  of  her  deep  affection 
for  the  young  divinity  student,  Edward 
Prior,  and  of  her  knowledge  that  her  sister, 
Marianna,  was  the  chosen  one. 

"I  feel  so  weak  and  ill,"  one  of  the  latest 
entries  ran.  "I  am  not  much  help  around 
the  house,  and  I  am  about  sure  that  what 
Mrs.  Pond  says  is  true.  I  guess  I  am  con- 
sumptive. I  don't  much  want  to  die  —  I  'm 
too  wicked  —  but  I  don't  want  to  live  to  go 
to  Marianna's  wedding.  Ned  Prior  told  me 
to-day  how  much  he  thinks  of  her,  and  I 
feel  so  glad  for  her.  But  how  ashamed  I  am 
of  myself  to  care  for  him!  Zack  Garrett  met 
me  last  night  walking  on  the  bulkhead.  He 
means  to  be  considerate,  and  there  might  be 
a  double  wedding  if  I  could  only  make  up 
my  mind  to  be  his  wife.  He  has  asked  me  so 
many  times,  and  bothers  me  so,  that  I  told 
him  last  night  that  I  would  n't  forgive  him. 
Wherever  I  go  he  appears  —  up  to  the  mail- 
sorting,  at  choir-practice,  church,  down  on 
the  beach.  I  have  got  so  I  almost  hate  him, 
although  I  know  I  ought  to  have  more 
patience.  He  was  real  hurt  last  night,  but 
I  never,  never,  can  marry  him.  He  and 
every  one  would  be  the  happier  if  I  were 
gone." 

Amanda  Bill  looked  up  from  reading, 
dry-eyed,  but  with  a  look  almost  wild,  so 
full  was  it  of  startled  wonder  and  relief. 

"Cap'n,"  she  whispered,  and  her  voice 
sounded  to  her  as  if  it  came  from  far  away, 
"  Cap'n  —  William  —  quick!  Go  after  him 
and  tell  him.  He  has  just  gone  down  the 
road.  You  can  overtake  him.  You  must  find 
him  and  tell  him  as  quick  as  you  can.  Poor 
Zack!   Poor  young  Zack!" 

She  handed  the  little  book  to  her  husband, 
but  Florrie  stretched  out  an  intervening 
hand. 

"No,  Pa,  no;  you  stay  with  Ma;  let  me 
go.  I  '11  run  after  him.  I  can  catch  up  with 
him.    /  want  to  tell  him." 

Mrs.  Bill  closed  her  eyes,  once  more  lean- 
ing back  against  the  friendly  tree.  The 
tumult  in  her  mother  soul,  the  grief,  the 
hatred,  the  mortification,  and,  last,  the  exul- 
tation of  relief  now  were  stilled.  The  twins 
had  found  the  bit  of  blue  ribbon,  and  one 
was  placidly  holding  an  end  in  his  mouth; 
the  other,  monkey-like,  was  absorbed  in  the 
task  of  picking  out  a  ravelling.  A  petal 
from  above  fell  upon  Amanda's  slightly  up- 
turned face.     She  was  aroused  from  her 
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dreaming,  and,  feeling  in  her  pocket,  she  "In  the  hay -loft  your  message  was  found 

drew  forth  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper.    Rest-  A  'Midst  the  sweetness  of  clover  and  grass. 

J.  x        i  Ann    mv    nAorr    Mime    a     Ki  re   iawaiic    Ksviii-tH 

ing  the  unopened  book  of  poems  on  her 


And  my  heart  gives  a  big  joyous  bound,- 


husband's  knee,  she  gave  expression  to  her  gkss  _  pass  _  my   eldest_born    lass  _  by 

thoughts:  your  tomb  ag  we  pass_»    She  turned  ap. 

"My  daughter  dear,  calm  be  vour  rest  pealing  eyes  towards  her  husband.   "  Cap'n, 

In  your  grave  near  the  turbulent  Sound.  I  can't  get  a  last  line! " 
Your  soul  was  as  pure  and  as  white 

As  these  apple-blows  fluttering  round.  [The  end.] 


THE    LADY- SLIPPER 

By  J.   C.   CROWELL 

A  lady  hath  passed  by  this  way 

—  Cinderella,  perchance. 
Whence  came  she,  where  fled,  none  will  say; 

'Neath  the  trees'  lofty  glance 
The  flight  must  have  been,  for  to-day, 

Close  beside  the  wood-path, 
A  slipper  of  gossamer  lay 

In  the  dew's  gleaming  bath, 
Light  resting  against  a  tall  pine; 

'T  was  a  delicate  shade 
Of  pink,  and  a  rare,  quaint  design, 

As  by  fairy  craft  made. 

Or  peasant  or  princess,  't  would  seem 

Lover  fond  did  pursue. 
What  charms  would  she  wield  to  redeem 

Who  could  wear  such  a  shoe? 
The  lady,  her  form  and  her  face  ? 

Did  she  wilful  deceive? 
Why  fled  she,  from  whom,  to  what  place? 

All  to  fancy  we  leave. 
Or  whether  the  lover  for  naught 

Did  his  sweetheart  pursue, 
Or  whether  at  last  she  was  caught 

By  this  ravishing  clue. 

Tho'  trees,  swaying  silent,  full  well 

Could  the  secret  reveal, 
Or  birds  the  sweet  mystery  tell 

Which  their  songs  but  conceal. 
But  voices  by  night  say  the  pine 

Is  the  lover  so  true, 
Transformed  'neath  a  fairy's  swift  sign 

As  he  clasped  the  wee  shoe. 
While  just  out  of  reach  of  caress, 

Clad  in  shimmering  white, 
The  birch  doth  her  love  low  confess 

To  her  lover's  delight. 


THE   RUT 


By   EDITH   M.   BLANCHARD 


T  first,  before  the  little  daughter 
came,  they  had  gone  out — out 
so  often,  in  fact,  that  they 
turned  with  unmixed  joy  to  the 
child  as  an  imperative  excuse 
for  domesticity.  As  the  excuse  germinated, 
gossip  of  the  gay  world  was  received  with 
amused  toleration  and  club-land  drifted 
away  on  pitying  whispers.  Later,  the  out- 
side life  was  completely  forgotten  in  that  of 
the  nursery;  the  memory  of  frivolous  pleas- 
ures was  fairly  drowned  with  tea  poured  by 
tiny  hands.  From  one  extreme  they  had 
changed  to  another,  and  no  good  genius 
hinted  that  gorging  or  a  daily  sameness 
would  clog  and  cloy. 

Up  to  the  age  of  ten,  little  Elise  was 
watched  as  carefully  as  an  incubator  ovum, 
guided  with  enthusiastic  tact,  and  trained  to 
be  unspoiled.  Her  continual  development 
filled  both  parents  with  adoring  wonder. 
Mr.  Hyghland  rejoiced  when  the  hazel  eyes 
alternated  thought  with  mischief  and  the 
questions  came  in  volleys.  Mrs.  Hyghland 
twined  silky  brown  curls  around  her  fingers 
and  felt  that  whoever  said  perfect  happiness 
was  unattainable  could  not  know.  They 
were  modelling  a  maiden  of  their  own,  who 
in  womanhood  would  have  mental  attributes 
almost  ideal.  The  work,  to  them,  was  so 
engrossingly  noble  and  ecstatic  that  they 
never  dreamt  that  all  along  the  street,  from 
the  lonely  German  countess  next  door  to 
Mary  Ann  Maloney,  the  weary  little  woman 
who  scrubbed  food  into  the  mouths  of  eight 
hungry  children,  their  little  daughter  was  an 
object  of  pity. 

The  life  of  Elise  was  one  of  routine.  It 
began  every  morning  when  Fralilein  tapped 
on  the  door  of  her  dainty  chamber  and  said 
the  cold  plunge  was  ready.  After  that,  she 
ate,  exercised,  and  studied  to  time.  Natu- 
rally precocious,  the  fond  forcing  of  her 
parents  had  put  her  in  lessons  of  which  a 
girl  five  years  older  might  have  been  proud; 
yet  still  they  planned  for  more  rapid  prog- 
ress. Mental  perfection  was  their  target, 
and  every  day  they  took  fresh  aim. 


One  day,  however,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  their  Utopia  was  penetrated  by  a 
dart  of  dissatisfaction  which  struck  and 
pierced  Hyghland  fairly.  It  came  on  the 
words  of  his  brother  Tom  —  words  that 
stuck  and  clung. 

"Get  out  of  it!"  he  had  urged. 

"Out  of  what?"  asked  Hyghland,  who 
had  failed  through  inattention  to  respond 
to  various  questions  and  was  even  then 
making  notes  of  something  in  regard  to 
Elise. 

"  Your  rut! "  blurted  out  the  lad.  "  You  're 
in  a  deep  one,  Edward  —  you  and  Lila 
both." 

Hyghland's  smile  was  indulgent. 

"Child,  you're  babbling,"  he  drawled, 
using  an  expression  that  had  been  especially 
disagreeable  to  his  younger  brother  in 
bread-and-butter  days. 

"Thanks,"  flung  back  Tom.  "I  am 
child  enough  to  know  that  you  are  taking 
away  —  no,  have  already  taken  —  the  child- 
hood of  Elise,  poor  little  kid." 

Hyghland  sat  up  straight  and  stared  in 
real  astonishment.    Then  he  dropped  back . 

"Ah!  Been  dining,"  he  murmured,  in  a 
sad  sotto  voce.    The  sarcasm  goaded. 

"  As  it  happens,  I  have  n't,"  retorted 
Tom  clearly.  "I'm  off  my  feed.  But  I 
broke  bread  at  the  Belle vue  recently  with 
the  Hon.  George  Wilton.  He  had  your 
name  down  on  one  or  two  important  com- 
mittees —  did  n't  know  you  had  been  hiber- 
nating ever  since  he  went  to  India." 

"I  do  not  like  your  tone,"  said  Hyghland, 
"and  you  will  kindly  change  it.  Of  course 
I  shall  positively  refuse  to  allow  my  name 
to  be  — " 

"You  have  n't  the  chance  to  refuse.  The 
fellows  explained  that  you  have  had  no  as- 
pirations beyond  the  kindergarten  since  you 
buried  yourself  in  a  nursing -bottle  ten  years 
ago." 

Hyghland's  hands  closed  over  the  arms  of 
his  chair  in  a  clutch  that  took  the  blood 
from  his  fingers  and  put  a  dull  red  in  his 
cheeks. 
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"Truly  an  affectionate,  brotherly  re- 
mark," he  responded,  carefully.  "I  hope 
you  enjoyed  making  it?"  His  tone  was  one 
of  polite  inquiry. 

Instantly  Tom  was  on  his  feet,  his  temper 
roused. 

"It  was  not  my  remark,"  he  cried.  "  You 
know  it.  "What  I  have  to  say,  I  say  to  you, 
face  to  face,  always.  But  remember  this: 
although  I  did  not  speak  those  words,  they 
express  my  thoughts  perfectly,  only  they  are 
not  half  strong  enough.  For  you  are  com- 
mitting criminal  robbery  all  around,  and 
besides  that,  it  is  simply  hell  for  Elise.  Bah ! 
You're  rutty." 

Marching  out  of  the  library  in  a  passion, 
he  left  his  brother  confounded,  but  roused 
to  a  white  heat. 

In  Edward  Highland's  well-ordered  life 
scenes  had  been  few.  This  one,  sudden  and 
incomprehensible,  could  not  be  erased  from 
his  mind.  At  the  month's  end  it  was  still 
vividly  before  him  when  a  note  from  Tom, 
who  was  on  a  yachting-trip,  appeared  in  his 
pile  of  mail.   It  ran  thus: 

Dear  Old  Fellow, —  I  apologize.  Not  for  telling 
you  the  truth,  but  for  being  so  brutal  about  it.  For 
a  long  time  I  had  intended  to  speak  to  you,  but 
of  course  I  meant  to  do  it  decently.  Every  word  I 
said  was  true,  though,  you  know,  and  every  one 
sees  it  but  you  and  Lila.  Elise  is  too  young  to  un- 
derstand it,  but  she  feels  it,  old  man.  I  told  you 
then,  and  I  tell  you  now,  that  your  rut  is  detrimen- 
tal to  you  and  Lila,  and  decidedly  so  for  Elise. 
Yours  earnestly, 

Tom. 

The  letter,  in  tiny  pieces,  went  into  the 
fireplace,  and  some  of  Hyghland's  anger 
disappeared  with  it;  but  his  perplexity  re- 
mained and  he  muttered  impatiently  about 
"the  absurdly  ridiculous  meddling  of  child- 
less people."  Try  as  he  would,  however, 
his  mind  wondered  and  questioned  and 
would  not  concentrate  on  new  plans  for  the 
mental  progression  of  Elise. 

Days  passed,  and  he  grew  restless  and 
disturbed  as  he  tried  to  beat  back  the  lurk- 
ing perception  that,  after  all,  his  way  of  living 
might  be  less  perfect  than  he  had  imagined. 

"Is  the  happiness  of  past  and  future  years 
to  be  shattered  at  one  stroke  by  the  words 
of  a  —  boy?"  he  would  ask  himself,  angrily, 
thrusting  his  misgivings  aside  and  trying  to 
apply  himself  to  the  old  routine.  But  what 
had  been  his  greatest  pleasure,  slowly, 
surely,  was  transformed  to  doubtful  drudg- 
ery. 


Lila  noticed  his  uneasiness  and  wretched 
appetite  with  real  alarm,  and  one  day,  to 
Hyghland's  horror,  produced  the  family 
physician  and  insisted  on  a  searching  ex- 
amination. After  it  was  over  Doctor  Dixon 
turned  to  his  patient  briskly. 

"You've  got  —  tedium,"  he  announced, 
emphatically.  "  Now  don't  look  frightened, 
Mrs.  Lila.  Your  husband  has  no  physical 
ailment — tedium  is  only  a  kind  of — er  — 
mental  ingestion.  You  need  a  change, 
Hyghland,"  he  declared,  "a  complete 
change, —  a  regular  turnover,  as  it  were, — 
and  I  expect  Mrs.  Hyghland  does  also.  You 
seem  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  rut  here." 

Hyghland  hurried  the  doctor  away  with 
scant  ceremony.  That  word  of  three  letters 
was  the  cause  of  all  his  discomfort,  and  its 
repetition  put  him  out  of  humor.  The 
physician's  remarks  were  utterly  ridiculous, 
he  told  himself  impatiently,  and  he  never 
had  felt  better  in  his  life. 

"Is  n't  it  splendid  to  find  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  you?"  cried  Lila,  joyfully,  when 
they  were  alone.  "  I  was  really  worried,  you 
know.  It  must  be  just  the  languor  that  we 
all  feel  early  in  the  spring.  You  must  go  for 
a  good  long  canter  this  afternoon  and  — 
why,  Edward  Hyghland!  You  have  n't  seen 
Elise  to-day.  Come  now  —  oh,  I'm  just 
delighted  to  know  that  you  are  all  right!" 

Allowing  himself  to  be  led  along  the  hall, 
Hyghland  experienced  sudden  irritation  at 
his  wife's  words.  He  felt  that  all  sorts  of 
things  were  wrong.  He  wondered  why  she 
did  not  see  that  a  mental  illness  might  be 
more  terrible  than  one  purely  physical.  He 
resented  her  blindness.  Splenetically,  he 
tried  with  puny  strength  to  thrust  thought 
aside  as  he  entered  the  precincts  of  the 
second  floor  which  were  set  apart  for 
Elise. 

His  little  daughter  greeted  him  prettily, 
as  she  had  been  taught,  and  his  uneasy  con- 
science urged  him  to  what  was  so  near  a 
frolic  that  a  baby  pinkness  stained  her 
cheeks  and  her  hair  became  slightly  tumbled. 
Mrs.  Hyghland  remonstrated  in  her  most 
approved  way  —  for  she  never  allowed 
Elise  to  become  the  least  excited. 

"Suppose  you  sit  down  now,  Elise,"  she 
suggested,  "and  tell  us  what  you  have  been 
doing  this  morning." 

Instantly  growing  quiet,  the  child  moved 
with  slow  step  to  a  big  easy-chair  in  the 
corner,  where  she  seated  herself  sedately.  In 
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such  soft  hints  she  recognized  commands 
always. 

"I  have  been  thinking  all  the  morning, 
Mama  and  Papa,"  she  said,  obediently, 
her  face  looking  less  young. 

"Pleasant  thoughts?"  inquired  Hygh- 
land,  absently,  from  force  of  habit. 

"Oh,  yes,  Papa.  I  have  been  thinking 
that  perhaps  I  can  be  happy  when  I  grow 
up,  so  I  shall  be  patient  and  just  try  to  be 
good  now." 

Her  father's  attention  stopped  wandering. 
Her  mother  exclaimed. 

"But,  my  dear!  Surely  you  do  not  mean 
that  you  are  not  happy  now?  With  your 
beautiful  home,  your  toys,  and  Ginger  to 
drive  all  yourself?" 

"Y  —  es,"  agreed  the  child,  hesitatingly, 
"but—" 

"But  what?"  asked  her  father,  kindly. 

The  baby  eyes  dropped  bashfully  and  for 
a  moment  she  was  silent.  Then  words 
came  with  a  rush. 

"The  little  girls  who  live  down  the  street 
in  those  funny  little  houses  have  fun,"  she 
exclaimed,  almost  breathlessly.  "  Such  fun, 
Papa!  " 

"  Mercy! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Hyghland  un- 
der her  breath.  Their  proximity  to  Tipper- 
ary  always  had  been  her  regret.  "Why, 
those  children  have  no  pony  nor  — " 

"But  they've  got  goats,"  defended  the 
little  daughter,  unconsciously  breaking  the 
rule  for  "interruptions."  "Just  the  sweet- 
est goats!  And  the  strangest  little  carts  — 
carts  that  you  can  fasten  to  teams  and  ride 
home  from  school  in.  There  are  three  hun- 
dred girls  in  that  school,  Mama.  Oh,  I 
wish  I  knew  three  hundred  girls!"  The 
baby  voice  was  vibrant  with  emotion  and 
the  big  eyes  grew  wistful. 

"Why,  Elise!"  helplessly  exclaimed  her 
mother.  "I  am  sure  you  would  not  like  a 
public  school  at  all.  Many  of  the  girls  are 
not  refined  nor  ladylike,  nor  even  clean." 
Mrs.  Hyghland  stopped  because  in  her  sur- 
prise more  words  failed  to  come. 

Elise  tapped  her  foot  on  the  floor  and 
drew  little  circles  with  her  toe  in  an  uncon- 
vinced way.  Looking  up,  something  in  her 
father's  gaze  made  her  smile,  and  for  the  first 
time  during  her  short  life  she  was  unyielding. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  clearly,  "that  I 
should  like  dirty,  unladylike  girls."  The 
baby  cheeks  were  quite  red,  but  she  looked 
at  her  mother  unflinchingly. 


"O  Elise!  Why  — why,  baby?"  gasped 
Mrs.  Hyghland,  grieved  and  hurt.  "You 
must  tell  us  why." 

"I  —  I  just  feel  so,"  faltered  the  child, 
her  courage  disappearing  as  suddenly  as  it 
came. 

Mrs.  Hyghland  taught  that  an  idea  with- 
out a  reason  behind  it  was  almost  a  crime. 

"You  know  the  penalty  for  having  no 
reason  to  give,"  she  remarked,  rising. 

"Yes,  Mama,"  answered  Elise,  a  trifle 
wearily,  as  she  crossed  the  room  to  an  un- 
comfortable straight-backed  chair,  where 
she  must  sit  and  think  until  the  reason 
came. 

Her  father  looked  back  sympathetically. 
He  had  been  thinking  for  weeks  against  his 
will,  and  his  heart  went  out  to  his  daughter. 

"  Mama  and  I  will  return  in  ten  minutes," 
he  called  over  his  shoulder.  "Think  hard, 
girlie." 

Outside,  Lila  admitted  perplexity.  The 
mood  of  Elise  was  enigmatical  and  entirely 
new.  It  must  be  studied  from  all  view- 
points before  taking  action.  Hyghland 
listened  abstractedly,  for  Tom's  words  were 
flashing  before  him  in  letters  of  fire,  and  an 
appalling  suspicion  chose  his  mind  for  its 
lurking-place.  Could  Tom  have  been  partly 
right,  after  all  ? 

When  they  returned,  the  straight-backed 
chair  was  empty  and  Elise  turned  from  the 
window  with  glowing  face. 

"I  know  now,  Mama  and  Papa,"  she 
cried. 

Lila  crossed  the  room  and  her  arm  went 
round  her  daughter,  part  and  portion  of 
herself. 

"Then  tell  us  why  you  thought,"  with  ob- 
servable emphasis  on  the  past  tense,  "you 
would  like  girls  that  are  not  refined?" 

Again  the  hazel  eyes  took  courage. 

"The  reason  I  think,"  she  replied,  with 
equal  emphasis  on  the  present  tense,  "that 
I  should  like  those  girls  is  because  they  are 
happy,  and  I  think  I  might  learn.  The 
lumber-wagon  told  me,  Mama." 

"The  —  what?"  cried  both  parents  in 
unison. 

"The  old  lumber-wagon,"  repeated  the 
child,  simply;  "it  just  went  by.  It  comes 
every  day  at  just  the  same  time,  and  it  can't 
move  a  bit  faster  —  it  can't  get  out  of  the 
deep  ruts  —  it  keeps  crawling  along  so 
heavy  and  slow.  But  those  little  Mahoney 
girls  come  and  frisk  and  frolic  all  around  it 
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and  do  new  funny  things  every  day,  and  are 
so  jolly,  Mama.  But  I  keep  right  on  like 
the  lumber-wagon." 

The  devoted  parents  stared  in  astounded 
silence.  At  the  word  "rut,"  Hyghland 
started  as  if  stung,  as  indeed  he  was.  At 
first  only  annoying,  the  word  had  become 
haunting,  and  in  this  case  positively  weird. 
The  suspicion  he  was  harboring  changed 
to  fear. 

"Elise,"  said  her  mother,  sharply,  "your 
simile  is  very  —  queer  and  remarkably 
faulty.  And  what  strange,  wrong  thoughts 
for  a  little  girl  to  try  to  express!  We  must 
talk  these  things  over  —  we  must  go  into 
them  deeply." 

"Yes,  but  it  is  time  to  do  physical  culture 
with  Fraulein  now,"  suggested  Hyghland. 
"  Run  along,  girlie;  we  will  talk  to-morrow." 

"Yes,  Papa  and  Mama,"  said  the  child, 
obediently,  starting  immediately  to  leave 
the  room;  but  instead  of  running,  her  step 
was  listless. 


Mrs.  Hyghland,  her  brow  wrinkled  with 
renewed  interest  in  her  "life-work,"  hum- 
med happily  as  she  started  after  her  books 
on  the  culture  and  training  of  children. 
Her  husband,  left  to  himself,  sauntered  to 
the  stairs  and  hesitated  in  a  cozy  alcove. 
He  was  bewildered.  Tom's  words  —  the 
doctor's — the  thoughts  they  had  aroused — 
made  a  maze,  through  which  he  finally 
seemed  to  distinguish  his  wife  arguing  away 
the  natural  longing  that  filled  the  mind  of 
his  pensive  little  daughter.  If  she  failed  — 
if  Elise  should  refuse  to  be  blinded  or 
changed  —  he  saw  a  way  out.  If  she  sub- 
mitted, however,  as  she  always  had  done, 
instead  of  the  soft  thickness  of  the  velvet 
carpet,  down  the  whole  flight  of  stairs  lay 
the  rut.  It  stretched  past  the  man  in 
livery  at  the  hall  door,  out  into  the  dim 
distance  of  the  future  years,  and  its  sides 
were  stiflingly  high.  He  saw  it  so  plainly 
that  he  hated  himself  for  seeing  it  at 
all. 


AGAMENTICUS 

By  GWYNNE  MYRICK 


My  mountain's  but  a  modest  hill,  I  ween, 
Lifting  its  gentle  head  not  very  high 
To  pierce  the  glory  of  the  westward  sky, 
Nor  grimly  stands  with  harsh  and  awful  mein. 
Many  a  lordlier  mountain  mass  I  've  seen, 
Bold,  grandly  rugged,  stern  with  majesty, 
Wreathed  ever  with  wild  clouds  that  constant  lie, 
Nestling  and  homing  their  gaunt  crags  between. 
Not  so  my  lowly  mount;  yet,  oh!  for  me 
It  soars  in  tranquil  grace  of  purple  calm, 
Bathed  in  a  wondrous  spell  of  mystery, 
Holy  and  sweet  and  strong  in  tender  charm  — 
And  lifts,  ah,  lifts  my  soul  with  God  to  be: 
Triumphant  thus  in  shy  nobility. 
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By  EDWARD   H.  CLEMENT 

Boston  Art  and  Artists  :  A  tribute  to  William  Morris  Hunt  :  The  "  Hunt 

School"  of  Art  :  Boston  and  Barbizon  :  Growth  of  the  "Boston"  School  : 

Tales  oj  Its  Best  Men  :  Walter  Smith  and  His  Mission  Among  "  The 

American  Boeotians"  :  The  Passing  oj  " Carpet-Factory  Art" 


T  is  necessary  for  me  to  con- 
tinue awhile  longer  clearing  the 
ground  in  reminiscences  of  the 
period  of  service  as  critic  be- 
fore coming  to  the  quarter- 
century  put  in  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Tran- 
script. In  newspaper  organization  the  aes- 
thetics had  not  before  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  been  allowed  de- 
partments and  experts  of  their  own  —  a 
matter  of  course  in  well-organized  dailies 
to-day.  It  was  expected  that  some  member 
of  the  staff  with  some  taste  for  music,  the 
theatre,  or  pictures  would  on  occasion  fur- 
nish all  that  was  necessary  of  the  writing 
on  the  fine  arts.  Such  was  the  understand- 
ing on  which,  while  still  doing  my  quantum 
of  editorial-writing,  I  came  to  be  looked  to 
to  give  the  opinion  of  the  Transcript  —  and 
hence  the  verdict  of  polite  Boston  —  on  the 
latest  play  or  actor,  the  latest  music  or  mu- 
sician, the  latest  artist  or  painting,  to  at- 
tract the  public  attention. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  come  upon  the  field 
as  art-critic  at  a  most  interesting  hour  in 
the  history  of  Boston  and  American  art.  It 
was  the  epoch  of  what  came  to  be  known 
throughout  the  country  as  "the  Hunt 
school."  Now  there  was  never  any  such  in- 
stitution as  "the  Hunt  school," —  and  there 
never  was  any  particular  style  of  painting 
that  could  properly  be  distinguished  by  that 
name, —  and  yet  the  expression  was  made 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  crude  and  forcible- 
feeble  efforts  at  painting  by  people  whose 
aspiration  outran  their  attainment  in  the 
technique  of  the  art.    It  had  been  the  work 


—  and  a  memorable  work  it  was  —  of  Will- 
iam Morris  Hunt  (scion  of  a  distinguished 
Vermont  family  with  public  men  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  fame  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  to  its  credit,  himself  brought  up 
as  an  artist  with  the  European  training)  to 
implant  the  aspiration.  He  had  married 
into  the  proud  Perkins  family  of  Beacon 
Hill,  and,  after  a  life  of  art-study  and  achieve- 
ment in  the  art-centres  of  the  Old  World, 
had  settled  in  Boston.  He  was  filled  with 
the  patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  his  race, 
and  felt  much  the  same  responsibility  for 
raising  the  standards  of  taste  and  knowledge 
in  art  among  his  fellow  countrymen  as  a 
missionary  of  ours  in  China  or  India  feels 
for  the  uplifting  of  a  benighted  race  into 
the  light  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  measure  of  missionary  work 
he  could  put  in  at  the  tables  of  the  great  in 
Boston  society, —  for  he  was  everywhere 
sought  for  his  brilliant  conversational  pow- 
ers and  his  personal  magnetism, —  although 
he  never  spared  the  intense  local  self-satis- 
faction with  the  "  Boston  culture,"  but  railed 
with  splendid  audacity  and  the  easy  grace 
of  a  man  sure  of  his  position  and  conscious 
of  a  noble  purpose  at  the  provincialism  and 
pedantry  of  the  select  band  of  con- 
noisseurs and  mutual-admirationists  who 
had  cultivated  art  as  an  esoteric  cult  at  the 
Athenaeum  and  were  just  expanding  it  into 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  "He's  a  kins- 
man of  mine  and  a  beautiful  soul,"  he  was 
once  heard  to  say  of  the  then  primate  of  art- 
culture  among  us,  "but  what  an  ass!  My 
God,  what  a  bore!"    He  brought  with  him 
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I  into  the  staid  and  scholarly,  but  overtrained 
land  "stale,"  Boston  the  breezy  freedom  of 
•iart-amateurship  of  the  Paris  Latin  Quarter, 
I  and  its  real  democracy.  Hence  before  long 
he  had  a  following  of  all  the  artists  and 
[would-be  artists  in  Boston.  As  many  as 
could  be  accommodated  at  his  own  studio 
(were  invited  there  to  see  him  paint  and  hear 
him  talk  as  he  worked.  And  the  overflow 
Igathered  in  other  places  and  begged  him  to 
come  and  lecture  and  criticize  and  give  more 
of  his  "talks."  Miss 
[Helen  A.  Knowlton, 
a  painter  herself, 
jmade  a  book  of 
these  tal£s,  which 
took  like  wildfire 
jthe  country  over, 
land  "the  Hunt 
school "  thereafter 
existed  in  the  minds 
of  at  least  all  read- 
ers of  the  "Talks 
on  Art."  There  was 
thus  created  the  en- 
thusiasm  out  of 
which  the  public 
demand  and  sup- 
jport  grew  for  the 
Museum  of  Fine 
|Arts  and  its  schools 
0  f  painting  and 
sculpture  and  their 
already  important 
product  of  artists  of 
the  first  rank,  only 
a  few  of  whom, 
however,  remain  in 
our  local  fraternity 
of  artists.  Dewing, 
Millett,  Charles  H. 
Davis,  Willard  Met- 

calf,  Childe  Hassam,  Robert  Reid,  Horatio 
A.  Walker,  Woodbury,  Tarbell,  Benson, — 
such  are  some  of  the  distinguished  names 
borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  school;  artists  of 
well-earned  fame  in  the  American  field,  who 
owe  their  start  to  the  impetus  given  by  Hunt 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  art  in  Boston. 

But  it  was  not  alone,  or  chiefly,  in  the 
professional  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  painter's  art  that  Hunt's  infectious  en- 
thusiasm was  beneficially  exerted.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  teaching  the  capacity  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  great  modern 
French  landscape  art.    Before  his  day,  no- 


William  Morris  Hunt  in  His  Studio 


body  here  cared  for  or  had  even  heard  of 
Corot,  Diaz,  Daubigny,  Dupre,  Rousseau, 
Courbet,  Troyon,  and  the  rest  of  what  is 
known    as    the    Barbizon    school.      Hunt 
had  lived  and  painted  with  them  at  Barbi- 
zon, and  had  induced  wealthy  American 
tourists  to  buy  their  canvases  as  they  came 
fresh  from  their  daily  work.    Mr.  Quincy 
A.  Shaw's  great  collection  of  Millets,  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world  perhaps,  in- 
cluding the  "Sower,"  was  bought  in  this 
way  at   figures   al- 
most  as  far  below 
the   present    prices 
of  Millet's  paintings 
as   his   Calnmet  & 
Hecla  stock  of   the 
days  when  he  was 
begging  his  friends 
to  take  it  at   $5   a 
share    is   below  its 
stock-market   value 
of  $1,000  to-day  — 
and  it  was  William 
M.   Hunt   who   in- 
duced him  to  pur- 
chase.     Daubignys 
were  selling    in 
Boston  before  the 
"Hunt  school"  had 
got  in  its  work  here 
for  the  same  num- 
ber of  hundreds  per 
canvas  as  they  now 
bring     thousands. 
Hunt  had   deliber- 
ately made  himself 
the  centre  and  the 
ensign-bearer    of  a 
new  popular  awak- 
ening—  not  for  pe- 
cuniary gain  nor  for 
personal  vainglory,  but  to  attract  attention 
to  art  as  a  great  and  important  interest  in 
the  national  culture,  till  then  woefully  neg- 
lected.  Little  did  he  care  for  the  ridicule  of 
small  newspaper-wits  who  let  themselves 
loose  on  the  "unfinished"  work  of  Corot 
and  Daubigny.  Nor  was  he  much  dismayed 
over  the  shortcomings  as  painters  of  the  en- 
thused but  ungifted  schoolma'ams  who  had 
flocked  to  his  crusade.    He  had  made  his 
point.    He  had  caused  his  fellow-  country- 
men to  look  for  their  "art"  in  the  every-day 
and  near-by  and  universal,  as  well  as  in  the 
mountain   scenery  and  big  waterfalls  and 
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Fresco  by  Hunt,  State  Capitol  at  Albany 


chromo  sunsets  and  panoramic  Hudson 
River  Valley  paintings  of  the  old  school.  His 
untimely  end  in  the  very  midst  of  his  use- 
fulness and  best  production  did  not  dimin- 
ish the  unseen  forces  he  had  gathered  and 
set  in  motion  —  a  movement  which  is  ma- 
king American  art  and  artists,  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  art,  worthy  of  the  future  great- 
ness of  the  country's  destiny. 

The  truth  was  —  and  it  is  a  source  of  sat- 
isfaction that  I  sensed  it  and  celebrated  it 
so  long  ago  —  that  in  landscape,  at  least, 
America  had  had  an  art  of  her  own,  as  no- 
ble as  it  was  distinctive,  ever  since  the  evo- 
lution of  the  "Hudson  River  school."  Suc- 
ceeding to  that  has  arisen  a  school  no  less 
respectable  and  no  less  our  own,  though 
drawing  its  inspiration  in  the  first  place 
from  the  great  modern  French  landscape 
school  which  has  had  its  seat  and  best  ex- 
emplars in  Boston.  Some  twenty-five  years 
ago  a  collection  of  works  all  by  Boston  art- 
ists was  exhibited  in  the  American  Art  Gal- 
leries in  New  York.  Chief  among  our  rep- 
resentatives on  that  occasion  were  Messrs. 
Foxcroft  Cole,  Appleton  Brown,  Enneking, 
Johnston,  and  George  Fuller  (Hunt  had  de- 
parted) ;  and  a  New  York  critic  wrote : 

"It  has  before  now  been  seen  that  there 
was  something  peculiar  about  the  Boston 


pictures;  it  could  hardly,  before  now,  be  de- 
termined what  it  was.  It  now  appears  that 
the  Bostonians  constitute  a  school;  that 
they  do  not  hang  on  to  any  foreign  school 
of  Paris  or  Munich,  nor  aim  to  be  cosmo- 
politan in  their  style;  that  they  have  the 
presumption  to  stand  alone,  and  that  the 
peculiar  quality  common  to  all  their  works, 
which  has  puzzled  so  many,  is  simply  the 
expression  of  that  serene  self-confidence 
which  never  deserts  a  native  of  our  sister 
city  in  any  of  his  undertakings.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  at  all  misplaced.  The  score  or  so  of 
painters  who  have  ventured  to  paint  Amer- 
ican scenes  and  American  people  and  to  in- 
vent, so  far  as  was  necessary,  their  methods 
of  working  have  no  reason  to  repent  their 
temerity.  If  their  work  is,  here  and  there, 
a  little  weak  or  strained  or  affected,  it  has, 
in  the  main,  the  strength  of  a  well-under- 
stood purpose  and  the  quietness  and  rea- 
sonableness that  accompany  growing  skill. 
We  have  in  this  little  exhibition  the  begin- 
ning of  an  American  school  of  painting." 

Such  was  the  tribute  of  New  York  criti- 
cism. But  let  us  frankly  own  our  indebted- 
ness for  this  to  that  great  school  of  land- 
scape that  has  arisen  in  France.  Strangely 
enough,  too,  originating  in  English  land- 
scape art,  this  borrowed  school,  as  improved 
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upon  by  French  taste  and  technique,  has 
become  the  best  and  most  enduring  of  con- 
temporary French  art.  After  all  its  great 
academic  compositions,  its  Salon  sensations, 
its  Meissoniers  and  Bonnats,  had  passed  in- 
to the  limbo  of  rococo  and  bric-a-brac, 
this  landscape  of  Corot  and  Daubigny,  of 
Troyon  and  Courbet,  and  their  fellows, 
bloomed  out  fresh  and  vitalizing  to  the  art 
of  the  day.  What  wonder  that  the  Boston 
taste  for  landscape-painting,  founded  on 
this  sound  French  school,  was  recognized  as 
the  one  vital,  positive,  productive,  and  dis- 
tinctive tendency  among  American  artists  of 
the  last  quarter  of 
the  last  century. 
Brought  hither  and 
preached  into  ama- 
teurs and  artists, 
dealers  and  con- 
noisseurs, by  Wm. 
H.  Hunt  and  his 
fellow  students  i  n 
France,  of  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago,  it 
has  flourished  be- 
cause it  had  good 
roots,  and,  so  well 
planted,  had  been 
well  watered  by  the 
genius  of  Hunt  and 
the"poesie"ofMrs. 
Darrah  and  of  Ap- 
pleton  Brown,  b  y 
the  able  and  dis- 
creet exemplifica- 
tions of  Foxcroft 
Cole,  by  the  sturdy, 
almost  fanatical  ad- 
vocacy of  Thomas  Robinson,  by  the  strenu- 
ous, sincere  work  of  Enneking,  by  the  sym- 
pathetic tenderness  and  humor  of  John  B. 
Johnston  in  animal  studies.  Picknell,  who 
died  in  his  first  prime,  won  early  promi- 
nence, and  having  stayed  longer  and  later 
in  France  than  any  of  these,  had  the  benefit 
of  the  latest  development  of  the  school, — 
the  ultra  style  of  it,  before  Monet,  which 
embodied  the  realism  and  naturalism  (the 
"lucidity,"  as  Matthew  Arnold  mildly  and 
elegantly  termed  it),  of  everything  in  French 
art. 

If  there  was  such  a  thing  then  asa"  Bos- 
ton" school  or  cult  of  painting,  it  was  to  be 
found,  undoubtedly,  in  the  little  knot  of 
artists  who  looked  to  Mr.  J.  Foxcroft  Cole, 


George  Fuller 


as  artists  always  must  look  to  some  one, 
for  their  mentor.  Not  that  Mr.  Cole  was  a 
great  or  masterful  man  —  even  in  the  com- 
parative sense  that  William  M.  Hunt  was 
great  among  his  fellows  and  looked  to  as  a 
counsellor  and  leader.  He  was  simply  a  so- 
ber and  sincere  man  with  an  ingrained  ha- 
tred for  shams  and  affectation,  and  an  in- 
stant penetration  of  pretension  and  infla- 
tion. Quiet  and  reserved,  almost  repellent 
to  strangers,  he  was  not  effusive  even  to  his 
friends.  He  simply  convinced  and  attached 
them  by  his  discriminating  criticism,  his 
cool  earnestness,  his  shrewd  Yankee  busi- 
ness talent,  his  solid 
Puritan  self-respect. 
He  was  ever  im- 
pressing upon  his 
fellow  artists  their 
right  and  their 
power  to  avoid 
painting  their  hearts 
out  for  the  benefit 
of  dealers  or  other 
Philistines.  As  a 
painter,  he  was  a 
follower,  with  a  stiff 
independence  of  his 
own,  of  the  modern 
French  school  of 
landscape.  He  had 
studied  it  faithfully 
in  its  own  country 
in  its  ateliers  and 
amid  its  veritable 
scenery  and  atmos- 
phere. He  knew, 
besides,  the  galler- 
ies, shops,  and  auc- 
tions of  Paris,  London,  and  other  art-cen- 
tres of  Europe.  Grafted  in  him  upon  Puri- 
tan stock,  the  French  nature-worship  de- 
veloped with  a  less  luxuriant  but  scarcely 
less  beautiful  growth  of  natural  fruit  —  and 
perhaps  even  more  wholesome,  if  with  less 
richness  of  color  and  grace  in  the  style.  His 
"Landscape  with  Cattle"  would  never  cry 
out  to  you  from  the  walls  of  the  exhibition- 
room,  but  so  long  as  you  may  live  with  one 
it  will  have  continually  something  true  and 
sweet  of  nature  to  tell  you,  like  the  land- 
scape spread  beneath  your  home  window. 
To  the  superficial  or  unsympathetic  obser- 
vation, his  pictures  seem  oftentimes  dull, 
prosaic,  sober-sided,  even  gloomy,  like  the 
scenerv  of  much  of  the  New  England  Jsea- 
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board.  To  a  deeper  insight  this  is  the  very 
charm  of  them  —  the  serious,  sacrificing, 
characteristic  devotion  to  truth  of  the  sober- 
minded  New  Englander.  There  is  a  greater 
value  than  beauty  in  landscape-painting  — 
just  as  there  is,  according  to  Richard  Wag- 
ner, a  greater  value  in  music  than  pleasure 
—  and  that  is  truth.  So  at  least  we  find  it 
with  our  long-ripening  and  tardily  born  but 
very  intense  and  earnest  consciousness  of 
art  in  Puritan-bred  New  England.  As  Cole 
was  in  his  personal  characteristics,  physical 
and  mental,  a  Yankee  of  the  Yankees,  so 
in  his  art  he  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans. 
He  could  draw  deep  delight  from  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  like  John  Milton,  but  he  would 
do  it  ever  decorously  and  with  sobriety  and 
scholarly  elegance,  like  the  Puritan  poet. 

Another  of  the  leaders  of  Cole's  time  was 
J.  Appleton  Brown,  who  painted  the  green- 
est of  green  pictures,  the  truest,  clearest, 
most  untortured  of  the  greens  of  nature, 
such  greens  as  Courbet  revelled  in  for  up- 
land turf,  and  Daubigny  for  foliage  and  un- 
dergrowth by  river-banks.  But  his  skies 
are  an  equally  striking  and  remarkable 
characteristic  of  his  landscapes.  Nobody 
has  yet  painted  skies  of  more  brilliant  force 
and  truth,  depth,  clearness,  and  beauty  since 
the  old  Dutchmen  —  such  space  and  dis- 
tance, such  palpitating  ether,  such  lovely 
blue,  such  brightness,  variety,  and  move- 
ment of  clouds!  But  in  his  latest  work 
sometimes  Appleton  Brown  seemed  to  have 
plunged  into  "riotous  living"  in  excess  of 
luxuriant  effects  made  up  out  of  too,  too 
lush  greens  with  absolutely  black  shadows, 
or  of  impossible  glories  of  morning  sun- 
light, or  of  too  pretty  sweetness  of  exagger- 
ated masses  of  apple-blossoms. 

There  was,  too,  John  B.  Johnston,  and 
he  was  a  painter  pure  and  simple,  without 
the    strain    of    sophistication   for  business 
I  or  advertising   purposes.    He    would   not, 
probably  could  not,  paint  to  sell;  he  cared 
nothing  for  making  himself  acceptable   or 
even  intelligible  to  the  great  public,  but 
j  painted  for  himself  and   for   the   sympa- 
j  thetic   few  who   surrounded  him,    or   fre- 
|  quented    his    sister's    studio    and    school. 
Seasons  and  years  would  go  by  and  the 
same    few    pictures    of   green    fields    and 
rosy  skies,  of  cattle  and  calves,  would  reap- 
pear just  a  little  retouched  and  improved 
so  as  to  reflect  more  and  more  of  the  subtle 
insight  he  had  as  to  the  component  elements 


of  the  color  in  a  sunset  or  its  reflection,  or  of 
the  humor  in  some  motherly  cow  or  bump- 
tious bull-calf  that  he  had  been  lying  in  wait 
for  or  following  up  week  after  week,  while 
other  thriftier,  but  less  genuine  artists  were 
producing  "finished"  work  for  the  market. 
With  him  a  thing  that  he  loved  was  never 
finished,  and  never  could  be.  That  sense 
of  humor  which  he  inherited  from  the  cele- 
brated caricaturist  Johnston  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  true 
tenderness  that  is  always  ready  to  well  out 
of  fine  humor,  opened  up  to  him  new  possi- 
bilities of  expressing  the  meaning  of  things 
in  earth  and  sky  and  animals  that  contin- 
ually teased  him  for  utterance,  and  so  made 
his  works  perfect  memorials  of  his  spirit  and 
manner  of  work.  This  is  a  sort  of  thing  that 
to  the  fit  audience,  though  few,  attracted  by 
his  painting,  was  infinitely  more  precious 
than  the  technique  which  he  might  have 
conquered  had  he  not  been  after  something 
else.  But  he  sometimes  let  his  inherited 
comic  faculty  run  away  with  him  in  his  won- 
derful delineation  of  comic  life.  One  of  his 
friends  in  the  Paint  and  Clay  Club  once  cari- 
catured Johnston  by  painting  a  cow  twist- 
ing her  tongue  several  times  around  a  bunch 
of  grass,  as  if  in  an  epicurean  ecstasy  over 
a  particularly  delicious  and  succulent  mouth- 
ful. This  skit  was  the  work  of  another  of 
the  Cole  set,  his  favorite  pupil,  George  C. 
Wasson. 

Wasson  (who  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  D.  A. 
Wasson,  the  eminent  radical  Unitarian  di- 
vine) was  then  doing  for  the  waters  of  the 
New  England  coast  what  Cole  had  done  for 
its  meadows  and  pastures.  His  color  had 
the  same  characteristics  as  Cole's, —  sober- 
ness and  truth.  He  had  the  same  manly 
simplicity  and  disdain  of  theatric  effects, 
the  same  searching  for  the  heart  of  things. 
He  reproduced  the  sentiment  of  scenes  with- 
out a  trace  of  suspicion  of  sentimentality. 
He  painted  a  clumsy  coasting-schooner  with 
the  fidelity  and  subtle  humor  and  tenderness 
that  he  since  brought  to  bear  in  the  best 
delineations  in  literature  of  the  people  of 
the  old  shores  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 
He  revelled  in  a  northeast  day,  with  fishing- 
smacks  weathering  it  out  at  anchor  or  bat- 
tling the  nor'easter  in  dreary  and  gloomy 
persistency  under  reefed  sails,  and  the 
waves  running  in  dirty  gray  white-caps,  as 
other  painters  would  revel  in  gorgeous  sun- 
sets.   His  shades  of  greens  for  the  sea  in  all 
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its  moods  were  equalled  only  by  the  accu- 
racy of  his  greens  for  the  weather-beaten 
paint  or  striping  on  the  hulls  of  Down-East 
schooners  or  Nova  Scotia  "  pinkies."  There 
was  a  sincerity  and  straightforwardness 
about  his  studies  of  such  subjects  that  re- 
sulted in  pathos  as  pure  and  touching  as 
that  in  Millet's  peasants.  I  used  to  write  of 
his  style  as  reflecting  Cole's  soberness  of 
truth,  again,  relied  on  to  good  purpose  — 
modest  and  faithful  study,  leaving  the  re- 


the  mood  of  the  twilight  hour,  which  makes 
his  picture  a  delicious  whole. 

The  "Boston  school"  was  not  free  from 
the  trammels  of  its  French  origin  and  tra- 
ditions. It  had  not  the  same  passion  for  ex- 
tremes, for  the  startling  and  the  shocking, 
defiantly  defended  as  material  for  art  sim- 
ply because  it  was  natural,  characterizing 
the  naturalistic  French  fiction  and  drama. 
But  the  Bostonian  Picknell,  who  made  a  hit 
in  the   Paris   Salon  a  generation  ago,   by 


Modern  French  Landscape 


suits  to  truth  to  work  out,  quite  in  the  old 
Puritan  fashion. 

Nobody  ever  got  more  of  the  rich  color 
of  the  New  England  autumn  into  woods 
and  pasture  scenery  than  Enneking.  His 
wood  interiors  are  Diaz  plus  tenderness  and 
sensibility  of  the  most  genuine  sort.  His 
drawing  was  always  severe  and  painstaking; 
he  has  had  the  foreign  atelier  discipline, 
and  the  regulation  round  of  sketching  in 
Normandy  and  Holland;  but  he  drowns  the 
detail  of  tree-form,  branch,  and  twig  that 
has  been  so  laboriously  and  conscientiously 
set  down,  in  a  bath  of  tone  and  feeling  for 


painting  as  a  tour  de  force  a  bare,  straight 
stretch  of  white  sandy  road  in  southern 
France  lying  in  the  unrelieved  glare  of  a 
southern  noonday  sun,  worked  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  knew  no  surcease  upon  the 
chaotic  and  Sahara-like  sand  dunes  of  the 
northern  side  of  Cape  Ann.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  piquant  and  delightfully 
varied  scenery  of  a  salt-water  inlet  making 
its  crooked  way  among  the  pretty  hills  back 
of  Gloucester  and  Magnolia,  with  old  Yan- 
kee farms,  or  the  little  gardens  and  orchards 
of  the  fishermen ,  running  into  the  fresh ,  green 
tide-water's  edge  and  forming  from  every 
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height  as  bright  and  sweet  a  prospect  as 
any  river  valley  ever  sung  by  English  bard, 
this  ambitious  young  Yankee  landscapist 
set  to  work  upon  —  what  ?  A  curious  and 
savage  topographical  monstrosity,  a  fierce 
freak  of  nature,  actually  cruel  and  revolting 
to  any  sympathetic  view  of  nature, —  a  huge 
mountain  of  snow-white  sand,  as  it  looks  to 
be,  but  really  a  hill  like  any  of  the  green 
ones  around,  which,  owing  to  its  fated  po- 
sition with  regard  to  the  prevailing  winds 
and  the  immense  sandy  beach  near-by,  had 
been  slowly  and  relentlessly  buried,  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years  or  more  since 
English  settlers  first  arrived  on  the  New 


fierce,  and,  in  July,  as  blinding,  as  the  snow- 
covered  wastes  of  the  Siberian  Arctic  regions , 
that  the  painter  of  "La  Route  de  Concar- 
neau  "  stayed  at  work  for  months  with  all  the 
absorption  that  artists  have  been  supposed 
to  feel  for  beauty.  The  French  painter  will 
paint  you  the  human  heaps  of  a  battle- 
field, the  death-agonies  of  a  victim  of  poi- 
son, the  severed  pipes  and  shreds  of  a  hu- 
man body  from  which  the  head  has  just 
been  struck,  with  the  coagulating  pool  of 
blood  jetted  upon  the  marble  floor  under  it, 
in  the  same  enthusiastic  fidelity  to  truth  in 
a  small  way.  It  is  the  French  fashion  of  the 
time,  in  the  school  of  the  true  —  the  real. 


"Ville  d'Avray,"  a  Corot  Landscape  in  the  Rouen  Museum 


England  shore,  by  the  sand  piled  up,  in  the 
great  easterly  storms,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet  during  the  winter  and  then  drifted  by 
the  east  winds  of  summer,  under  the  hot, 
drying  suns  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
over  the  doomed  hillocks.  Not  only  does 
local  neighborhood  tradition  certify  that 
these  great  sand-hills  (which  to  the  summer 
visitor  look  like  snow-covered  Alps  in  min- 
iature) were  once  fertile  farms  and  orchards , 
but  a  little  digging  anywhere  into  the  daz- 
zling drift  will  bring  up  indubitable  evi- 
dences of  the  choked  and  buried  vegetation, 
grass,  and  shrubs,  and  even  large  trees. 

It  was  upon  this  hill,  buried  like  Hercu- 
laneum,  this  scene  of  death,  devastation 
and  desolation,  as  cheerless,  and  indeed  as 


I  was  bound  to  defend  this  sort  of  work  as 
the  reaction  from  the  conventionalities  of 
" composed"  landscapes,  weakly  romantic 
and  false  to  nature  for  the  sake  of  some  oft- 
repeated  effect.  Realism  has  been  a  refresh- 
ing and  reviving  influence,  no  doubt.  But 
art  should  not  lose  sight  altogether  of  its 
mission  to  charm  and  soothe. 

I  always  contended  in  writing  of  our 
painters  that  American  art,  whatever  it  may 
become,  would  turn  out  to  be  after  all  the 
old,  eternal  aspiration  for  the  ideal,  the 
universal  in  beauty  and  truth.  Once  upon 
a  time  we  made  here  in  Boston  a  much  de- 
bated experiment  in  creating  a  practical 
money-makingj  manufacturing,  calico-print- 
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ing,  carpet-factory  art,  that  was  to  exist  in- 
dependent of  artists.  Some  of  our  good 
people  went  to  the  length  of  inviting  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Kensington  school  to  pick 
out  for  us  a  head  and  framer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts system  that  was  to  be.  They  se- 
lected that  famous  and  muscular  art  teacher, 
Mr.  Walter  Smith,  as  the  missionary  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  subduing  a  wilderness 
full  of  barbarous  and  savage  art  ignorance. 
They  must  have  anticipated  that  American 
Boeotians  were  not  only  ignorant,  but  also 
aggressive  and  combative  in  their  darkness. 
For  Mr.  Smith  came  here  apparently  rod  in 
hand  and  sleeves  rolled  up  for  a  fight.  A 
friendly  historian  of  his  campaign  says  that 
"the  creation  of  an  entire  new  system  was 
necessarily  committed  to  his  zeal  and  discre- 
tion, no  formal  specification  of  his  duties  be- 
ing possible."  He  proved  to  have  the  zeal  in 
abundance,  but  very  little  of  the  discretion 
required.  Instead  of  seeking  to  conciliate 
the  artist  fraternity,  who  necessarily  and 
very  properly  were  having  much  influence 
in  forming  a  public  opinion  opposed  to  his 
system,  he  pitched  at  them  hammer  and 
tongs.  He  finally  got  to  declaring  —  this 
head  of  an  art  system  —  that  of  all  the  use- 
less things  in  this  world,  the  most  contempti- 
ble was  the  "mere  artist;"  and  of  all  the 
terrible  and  degrading  lots  in  life,  from 
which  the  youth  of  this  country  were  to  be 
warned  and  protected,  the  most  unfortu- 
nate was  that  of  a  "mere  painter."  He  al- 
most boasted  it  as  a  merit  that  he  himself 
never  had  produced  anything  in  art  worth 
mention,  except  this  "Massachusetts  Sys- 
tem" of  school  art,  founded  on  his  maxim 
that  anybody  who  can  be  taught  to  write 
can  be  taught  to  draw. 

For  precisely  ten  years  the  British  "art- 
master"  (this  title,  which  he  introduced  in- 
to Massachusetts  officialism  did  not  sur- 
vive his  return  to  the  land  of  iron-masters) 
wreaked  himself  upon  the  public  schools 
and  upon  the  school  of  his  creation,  the 
Normal  Art  School,  which  was  chartered 
to  supply  the  teachers  qualified  to  impart 
his  system.  He  was  imported  in  1871,  and 
was  dismissed  by  the  School  Committee  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  whence  came  the  salary 
on  which  he  depended,  in  188 1.  It  must  be 
understood  that  it  was  his  personal  frailties 
—  of  temper,  manners,  etc., —  rather  than 
any  disbelief  in  his  methods  that  caused  his 
downfall.    His  system  for  a  long  time  re- 


mained essentially  the  Established  Church 
in  art  in  the  public  schools.  But,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  another  Established 
Church,  transplanted  from  England  into 
alien  soil,  it  has  less  to  do  with  the  popular 
worship  of  art  than  any  other  influence 
teaching  or  leading.  It  is  still  under  the  ban 
of  the  artists'  prejudice  and  disapproval 
that  was  so  industriously  kept  hot  and  lively 
during  the  Walter  Smith  decade.  More- 
over, it  is  doubtful  if  it  really  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  anything.  It  was  not  an  un- 
common experience  for  parents  to  find  that 
the  artistic  tastes  and  talents  sometimes  dis- 
covered in  children  of  tender  years  had 
been  killed  out  completely  by  the  task  of  re- 
producing geometric  forms  by  measure- 
ment and  division  of  the  circle,  combina- 
tion of  circles,  etc.,  which  the  first  year  of 
this  system  required  of  all  public-school 
children.  This,  however,  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  of  the  founder 
that  an  artist  is  one  of  the  most  pitiable  of 
human  failures.  Certainly,  children  can- 
not be  too  soon  checked  if  their  feet  are  on 
the  slippery  way  leading  down  to  the  artist's 
career.  But  all  this  has  passed  like  a  bad 
dream,  and  by  way  of  compensation  the 
State  has  been  brought  to  the  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing art  instruction  and  has  recognized 
its  Normal  Art  School  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
school  which  is  to  supply  the  teachers  of 
art  —  as  an  institution  worthy  of  a  costly 
and  imposing  public  building. 

The  estimable  Philistine  educators  and 
manufacturers  whose  influence  made  art 
respectable  to  the  Legislature  finally  ceased 
trying  to  make  water  run  up-hill,  and  let  it 
run  down  in  the  natural  way,  from  the  fine 
arts  to  industrial  art.  They  see  that  the 
designers  of  calicoes,  carpets,  and  wall-pa- 
pers cannot  create  fresh  beauty  to  order 
out  of  mere  geometrical  conventionalities, 
but  that  they  must  have  eye  and  mind  fed 
by  the  delights  of  good  art  —  the  higher  the 
better.  The  real  vital  advance  of  the  pop- 
ular taste  and  the  artisans'  taste  in  England 
has  undoubtedly  proceeded  more  from  the 
levelling-up  influences  of  the  great  museums 
taken  with  the  monuments  of  art  than  from 
the  painful  labors  of  any  school-mastering 
on  the  levelling-down  principle.  I  have 
never  regretted  lending  a  hand  as  art-critic 
to  the  defence  of  "mere  art"  as  the  true 
source  of  artistic  manufacture,  rather  than 
commercially  inspired  art-pedagogy. 


"GOIN'   WAY   OUT   WEST" 


By  EDITH   MINITER 
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Met  her  at  a  quiltin' 

Over  to  the  Gore; 
Purty  blue  merino  gown, 

That  was  what  she  wore. 
Not  a  gal  among  'em  so 

Like  a  lady  dressed; 
Did  n't  dast  to  love  her  —  I'm 

Goin'  way  out  West! 


See  her  at  a  picnic 

Up  above  the  Glen; 
"Angel  in  white  muslin," 

What  I  called  her  then. 
Pink  rose  held  within  her  hand, 

'Nother  at  her  breast; 
Wisht  it  was  n't  me  that  was 

Goin'  way  out  West! 
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Watch'd  her  of  a  Sunday, 
Down  in  Wilbr'am  Street; 

Beaver  bunnet,  silk  pelisse  - 
Wasn't  she  complete! 


Kept  my  tongue  betwixt  my  teeth, 
Knew  that  way  was  best. 

Speak?  She'd  have  to  mitten  me; 
Goin'  way  out  West! 
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Caught  her  in  the  kitchen 

At  the  Cross  Roads  Farm; 

Choc'late-colored  calico 

r»  i    t  Could  n't  hide  her  rhnrm 

Popped  the  question,  'cause  a  tear  * 

Told  love  unconfessed  — 
Prairie-schooner  holds,  us  both. 

Goin'  way  out  West. 
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By  F.  W.  BURROWS 


HEN,  in  1881,  the  courts  of 
the  "Free  Church"  of  Scot- 
land drove  Prof.  W.  Robert- 
son Smith  from  his  chair  at 
Aberdeen  they,  without  doubt, 
added  thousands  of  copies  to  the  sale  of  his 
[great  work  on  "The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church"  and  of  its  sequel,  "The 
Prophets  of  Israel;"  but  the  man  himself 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  two  books,  and  particularly  the  first, 
have  won  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of 
scholars.  Their  author  found  ready  and 
congenial  employment  (so  far  as  mere  em- 
ployment goes)  as  an  assistant  editor  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  later  as  teach- 
jer  of  Arabic  in  Cambridge  University.  All 
of  these  things  —  the  increased  sale  of  his 
books  and  his  new  employments  —  were 
more  remunerative  financially  than  the  po- 
sition from  which  he  had  been  so  rudely 
thrown.  But  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
is  a  small  matter.  For  ten  years  the  con- 
|j  troversy  had  raged  and  the  entire  Christian 
world  was  lined  up  for  or  against  him.  Old 
friends  became  enemies.  The  Church  that 
he  loved  hated  him  as  a  disturber  of  its 
peace.  Opportunities  of  usefulness,  per- 
sonal confidence  and  esteem  in  a  thousand 
quarters,  in  fact  all  of  the  spiritual  accre- 
tions of  life,  had  been  cut  off.  Did  his  heart 
burn  with  a  message  of  truth,  he  must  un- 
fold it  to  the  ears  of  strangers.  Wherever 
he  showed  his  face  among  his  own  loved 
villages  of  Scotland  he  looked  only  into  hos- 
tile eyes.  Nor  did  he  long  survive  the  bitter 
experience. 

That  heresy  trial  cost  the  Free  Church 
its  most  brilliant  leader;  the  world,  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  scholars.  And,  not 
to  speak  of  the  cruelty  of  the  process,  what 
manner  of  gain  accrued  to  the  Church  to 
offset  the  shame  and  loss  ? 

More  than  two  score  of  such  or  of  simi- 
lar incidents  have  disturbed  the  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  of  the  present  generation. 

To  the  average  observer  there  would 
seem  to  be  few  more  ludicrous  spectacles 


of  utter  impotency  than  that  of  the  Church 
attempting  to  control  opinion  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  free  discussion.  And  so  far  as  the 
growth  of  heresy  is  concerned,  it  is  all  of  that. 
Good  or  bad,  the  idea  continues  to  flourish. 
But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  men  thus 
pilloried  by  their  co-religionists  have  been 
irremediably  injured.  The  general  public 
has  but  little  idea  of  the  warping,  thwart- 
ing, limiting  power  of  such  an  action. 

Losing  sight  of  the  victim,  they  remain 
unaware  of  the  cruelty  that  has  been  in- 
flicted, often  in  their  own  name  and  under 
the  banners  of  their  own  faith. 

But  it  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  many  how, 
in  our  day,  these  things  can  be.  By  what 
process  are  they  brought  about  ?  How  is  it 
that  they  can  obtain  at  all  in  denomina- 
tions the  mass  of  whose  membership  would, 
if  they  knew  and  understood,  utterly  repu- 
diate them?  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions calls  for  an  examination  of  certain 
phases  of  church  life. 

There  is  in  all  of  our  Protestant  churches 
a  strong  body  of  deeply  conservative  peo- 
ple. Upon  them  devolves  the  actual  con- 
duct of  much  of  the  church  business  — 
upon  them  and  the  ever-restless,  ever- 
present  element  which  no  popular  institu- 
tion is  without,  and  to  which  in  church  life 
we  may  give  the  term  of  ecclesiastical  pol- 
itics. The  church  politician  is  the  man  who 
makes  the  heresy  trial  possible.  The  con- 
servative element  is  the  force  with  which  he 
works,  the  power  that  arms  him  with  au- 
thority; but  the  spirit  of  the  action  is  his 
and  not  theirs. 

This  type  of  man  is  never  more  happy 
than  when  he  finds  it  in  his  power  to  prod 
up  a  heretic,  for  between  him  and  the  think- 
ing, progressive  element  of  the  Church  there 
is  a  mutual  antipathy  that  never  sleeps. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  for  his  special 
benefit  there  exists  in  almost  all  denomina- 
tions a  body  of  law  and  usage,  usually  dor- 
mant, but  capable  of  being  invoked  against 
the  man  whose  opinions  are  open  to  ques- 
tion as  to  their  orthodoxy.    Thus  equipped 
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he  makes  use  of  the  conscientious  scruples 
and  genuine  convictions  of  men  far  better 
than  himself.  Behind  their  genuineness  he 
hides  his  own  duplicity.  Behind  the  im- 
portance of  the  man  whom  he  attacks  he 
conceals  his  own  insignificance.  Swelling 
with  the  greatness  of  the  noise  and  tumult 
that  he  has  roused,  he  rides  safely  and  tri- 
umphantly into  positions  beyond  his  abili- 
ties and,  on  his  simple  merits,  utterly  un- 
attainable. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
professional  politician  in  state  and  munic- 
ipal life,  but  I  dare  say  that,  if  the  world 
knew  the  facts,  the  ecclesiastical  politician 
would  rank  fully  as  low  in  the  scale  of  de- 
cency and  honor.  Clothed  in  the  robes  of 
office  and  the  coarseness  of  the  flesh,  he 
guides  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  receives 
the  adoration  of  the  ignorant.  Through 
the  aversion  of  the  majority  (and  of  the 
best)  to  the  machine  side  of  church  life  he 
becomes  a  pope,  a  petty  tyrant,  a  public 
nuisance. 

Without  his  pernicious  activity  I  doubt 
if  the  heresy  trial  (or  what  is  far  more  nu- 
merous and  often  more  troublesome,  the 
heresy  persecution)  could  exist. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases 
where  the  action  is  more  broadly  represent- 
ative, but  as  a  rule  these  things  are  as  ill- 
savored  in  their  origin  as  in  their  results. 

The  first  of  the  modern  series  of  great 
heresy  trials  was  such  an  exception.  It 
took  place  in  our  own  country  in  the  year 
1874.  This  was  the  trial  of  Prof.  David 
Swing  by  the  Chicago  Presbytery  as  respon- 
sible judge,  the  American  public  as  audi- 
ence and  unofficial  jury,  and  as  prosecutor, 
a  man  of  ability  and  integrity.  Dr.  Swing 
was  a  liberal  and  popular  preacher  in  a 
strongly  conservative  denomination.  There 
were  mutterings  long  and  deep  over  the 
freedom  of  his  utterances.  Finally  Dr. 
Patton,  subsequently  the  president  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  voiced  this  oppo- 
sition sentiment  in  a  strongly  worded  letter 
to  one  of  the  denominational  papers.  Pro- 
fessor Swing  was  prompt  to  answer  the  at- 
tack, and  for  some  time  the  controversy 
was  confined  to  a  debate  between  these  two 
men  through  the  columns  of  the  paper.  Fi- 
nally Dr.  Patton  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  bringing  before  the  Chicago  Presby- 
tery elaborate  charges  of  heresy  against  the 
popular  preacher,   and   these   were   subse- 


quently carried  up  to  the  Presbyterian  Sy- 
nod of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Some  of  the  specifications  in  that  famous 
document  appear  to  us  very  strange,  so 
swiftly  does  the  heresy  of  yesterday  become 
the  orthodoxy  of  to-day. 

He  is  solemnly  charged  with  having  aided 
and  abetted  Unitarianism  by  consenting  to 
preach  a  sermon  at  the  dedication  in  Chi- 
cago of  a  chapel  of  that  denomination. 
Another  gravely  presented  accusation  was 
that  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  sermons  he 
had  said  that  "Penelope's  welcome  in 
heaven  would  be  sweeter  than  that  of  Cath- 
erine II."  Now  Penelope  having  been  mere- 
ly a  virtuous  heathen  and  Catherine  an  in- 
famous Christian,  the  little  rhetorical  flight 
was  said  to  be  "calculated  to  give  to  the 
hearer  an  unfortunate  impression."  Long 
and  bitter  was  the  fight  over  this  Penelope 
clause,  and  the  occasion  of  arguments  whose 
learning,  subtlety,  and  acumen  might  well 
have  adorned  a  worthier  theme.  To  the 
two  ladies  I  fancy  that  it  was  a  very  indif- 
ferent matter,  but  to  the  man  who  was 
about  to  be  judged  by  his  fellow  believers 
it  was  a  straw  of  tragic  significance. 

But  there  were  other  less  frivolous 
charges  in  the  long  citation.  The  trial  was 
brilliantly  conducted  on  both  sides.  The 
whole  religious  world  sat  up  and  took  no- 
tice. Theological  students  considered  it 
equivalent  to  a  liberal  education  to  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  sessions.  Dr.  Patton 
spoke  for  three  days,  and  the  reply  was 
nearly  as  long. 

Its  result  ?  Well,  I  suppose  that  there  are 
people  who  still  remember  Professor  Swing. 
There  are  millions  more  who  do  not. 

One  of  the  Chicago  daily  papers  cham- 
pioned his  cause.  His  sermons  were  printed 
and  widely  circulated  under  the  title  of 
"Truths  for  To-day."  The  superficial  ob- 
server would  say,  "Why,  that  trial  made 
Swing! "  But  he  himself  was  not  so  deceived. 

He  found  a  certain  following,  it  is  true; 
but  it  was  not  of  the  kind  with  which  con- 
structive work  is  done.  It  was  a  floatingi 
and  detached  audience  to  which  he  spoke,, 
and  one  might  as  well  expect  a  bird  to  flyj 
through  a  vacuum  as  a  preacher  to  build  upl 
a  work  of  such  materials.  For  all  the  seem- 
ing of  newspaper  popularity  which  followed 
it,  the  trial  was  the  death-blow  to  his  re- 
ligious work. 

Swing  was  a  man  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
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coin  type, —  big,  raw-boned,  uncouth,  vir- 
ile,—  and,  too,  he  had  the  latter's  tender 
sympathies.  He  was  capable  of  accom- 
plishing a  great  and  enduring  work,  and  yet 
he  has  barely  left  a  memory  that  survives 
to  the  close  of  his  own  generation.  Some- 
body blundered  —  and  it  was  not  David 
Swing. 

For  such  a  sacrifice  it  is  impossible  to 
frame  an  adequate  excuse;  and  yet  the  only 
course  (since  common  Christian  forbear- 
ance seems  to  be  impossible)  by  which  its 
intermittent  repetition  is  to  be  avoided 
seems  to  be  unwelcome  to  our  denomina- 
tional leaders.  The  difficulty  of  effecting 
a  revision  of  Protestant  creeds,  and  the  gen- 
eral unwillingness  to  undertake  it,  has  re- 
sulted in  an  attitude  toward  these  standards 
which  is  somewhat  anomalous  and  difficult 
to  describe. 

Perhaps  it  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
authority  which  is  accorded  to  the  "Thirty- 
nine  Articles"  by  Episcopalians.  So  early 
as  the  first  organization  of  Wesleyans  in 
England,  that  is  in  1740,  it  was  declared 
that  they  were  able  to  accept  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  because  it  was  understood 
that  that  standard  had  been  framed  "in  a 
comprehensive  spirit."  This  was  a  gener- 
ous recognition,  most  creditable  to  Wesley, 
of  an  undoubted  historic  fact. 

In  the  Oxford  controversies  over  Stanley 
and  others,  the  British  government,  by  act 
of  parliament,  authoritatively  established 
the  right  of  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church 
to  regard  the  Articles  as  "comprehensive  in 
spirit,"  and  to  interpret  them  freely.  The 
influence  of  these  movements,  inspired  by 
German  scholarship  and  championed  by 
Maurice,  was  even  greater  in  America 
than  in  England.  Matthew  Arnold  also 
became,  somewhat  unwittingly,  for  his 
standpoint  was  different,  a  powerful  cham- 
pion of  this  attitude.  In  his  defense  of  the 
establishment  he  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  "  One  may  say  that  to  be  reared 
a  member  of  an  establishment  is  in  itself  a 
lesson  of  religious  moderation."  The  lesson, 
however,  does  not  seem  always  to  have  been 
learned. 

The  result  of  these  movements  is  to  re- 
tain the  Articles  in  nominal  authority  while 
they  are  either  wholly  ignored  or  subject  to 
miracles  of  explanation. 

Dr.  Gordon,  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
says  truthfully,  in  a  recent  volume,  that 


"Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  New  England  the  traditional 
theology  has  passed  away.  Like  the  ice- 
fields that  move  south,  these  traditional  be- 
liefs have  disappeared,  melted  under  the 
power  of  the  new  intellectual  climate  into 
which  they  have  floated." 

Nevertheless,  the  denomination,  in  the 
same  General  Association  of  which  Dr. 
Gordon  is  a  member,  deliberately  chose  at 
Plymouth  two  years  ago  to  retain  the  creeds 
in  which  that  theology  was  embodied. 

But  nominal  authority,  particularly  when 
it  is  nominal  only  by  general  consent  and 
is  by  law  actual,  can  easily  be  pushed  into 
effectual  operation  whenever  it  suits  any 
influential  element  in  the  body  to  do  so. 
Under  the  stress  of  such  actions,  using  the 
standards  as  law  and  interpreting  them  as 
laws  must  be  interpreted,  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  maintain  those  free 
constructions  in  which  their  professors 
have  taken  refuge.  They  are  altogether 
too  far  from  the  text. 

Many  a  noble  teaching  and  many  a  help- 
ful teacher  of  religion  is  doubtless  founded 
on  the  great  truth  that  the  letter  killeth  and 
the  spirit  is  life;  but  the  teachings  of  mod- 
ern thought  that  are  uttered  under  the  shel- 
tering roof  of  mediaeval  creeds  could  never 
be  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  those  creeds  by 
any  method  of  interpretation  that  could  not 
equally  well  deduce  modern  chemistry 
from  the  syllabubs  of  the  alchemists.  Most 
men  prefer  the  attitude  of  ignoring  the  au- 
thority of  the  creeds  to  these  fast-and-loose 
interpretations.  It  seems  more  honest. 
Toward  this  attitude  the  entire  Protestant 
body  would  seem  to  be  drifting.  But  the 
situation  is  highly  unstable,  and  uneasy 
rests  the  head  that  harbors  heresy.  The 
shameful  record  of  persecution  on  that  score 
continues. 

With  regard  to  the  cases  of  men  still  liv- 
ing it  is  difficult  to  comment  with  sufficient 
freedom.  In  some  instances  names,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  must  be  omitted. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  came  to  this 
country  a  young  European  scholar  of  grow- 
ing reputation.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
denomination  in  which  he  sought  a  home 
began  to  detect  heretical  ideas  in  his  teach- 
ing. Questioning  was  followed  by  argu- 
ment, argument  by  controversy,  and  con- 
troversy by  persecution.  After  several  years 
during  which  his  position  became  steadily 
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more  disagreeable  he  felt  that  it  was  insup- 
portable and,  leaving  his  profession,  en- 
gaged in  secular  teaching,  being  employed 
in  one  of  our  most  substantial  universities. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  happy  settlement,  and 
the  public,  as  usual,  lost  interest  in  the 
case.  His  friends,  however,  began  to  notice 
a  great  change  in  the  man,  nor  was  the 
world  of  scholarship  long  in  detecting  the 
difference  in  the  work  of  one  whom  they 
had  begun  to  hold  in  esteem  as  an  authority. 

His  experience  had,  in  fact,  embittered 
his  life  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  his  work.  His  attitude 
became  so  unconcealably  prejudiced  as  to 
negative  to  a  large  degree  his  opinions  and 
seriously  reduce  the  value  of  his  researches. 
It  became  evident,  in  short,  that  once  more 
the  country  had  lost  a  brilliant  scientific 
worker  in  the  field  of  history  and  added  one 
more  to  the  mournfully  long  list  of  bitter 
partisans. 

It  is  very  easy  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
say,  "All  that  was  the  man's  own  fault.  He 
should  have  been  sweet  enough  to  have 
withstood  two  years  of  outrageous  persecu- 
tion." And  so  indeed  he  should!  But  it 
sounds  none  too  well  for  most  of  us  to  say 
so.  And  the  essential  fact  remains  that  here 
is  a  valuable  and  worthy  man  rendered 
valueless  by  an  inexcusable  sacrifice. 

But  the  tragedy  is  not  always  of  the  inner 
life  alone.  Particularly  among  men  of  less 
note  the  material  injury  inflicted  is  serious 
and  irreparable.  In  a  theological  seminary 
not  far  from  Boston  there  appeared,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  young  man  of  brilliant  parts. 
His  industry  kept  pace  with  his  ability  and 
he  rapidly  rose  through  the  successive  stages 
to  a  full  professorship  in  the  institution,  and 
a  future  of  the  highest  usefulness  seemed 
to  be  his  almost  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
But  there  were  whispers  in  the  air.  He  was 
said  to  hold  opinions  that  would  not  square 
with  the  creeds. 

In  that  particular  denomination  heresy 
trials  never  occur.  They  have  another  way 
of  doing  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  rising  young 
teacher  discovered  that  something  was  the 
matter.  No  one  said  anything,  no  one  knew 
anything,  but  the  foundations  were  dropping 
out.  There  was  neither  money  for  his  work 
nor  students  for  his  classes.  His  fellow 
teachers  became  silent  and  abstracted  and 
displayed  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  pass 


by  on  the  other  side.  There  were  fewer  and 
fewer  opportunities  for  preaching  in  the  sur- 
rounding churches.  Finally  he  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  every  pulpit  in  the  denomination 
was  closed  to  him.  His  position  was  un- 
tenable. To  look,  even  for  the  barest  sub- 
sistence, to  the  Church  to  which  with  hon- 
est enthusiasm  he  had  planned  to  give  his 
life  was  evidently  impossible.  Less  adapt- 
able, perhaps,  than  some,  the  man  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  position  as  instructor  of 
Latin  in  a  small  and  obscure  Southern  acad- 
emy at  starvation  wages.  He  has  never  to 
this  day  risen  from  that  position.  There 
was  a  case  of  a  man's  career  cut  off,  blasted 
at  its  very  beginning,  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  by  that  wretched  twentieth-century 
anachronism,  heresy  persecution. 

But  there  is  a  method  of  making  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Church  felt  that  is  even 
more  insidious  and  difficult  to  combat  than 
that  of  absolute  neglect,  and  it  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  a  young  Meth- 
odist preacher  now  residing  in  Boston. 

This  man  at  the  height  of  the  controversy 
over  Professor  Mitchell,  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, had  the  temerity  to  say  a  good  word  in 
his  home  conference  for  the  genial  teacher 
whom  he  had  learned  to  love  and  reverence. 
That  word  was  not  passed  by.  An  elderly 
member  of  the  conference  challenged  it. 
Some  discussion  followed  in  which  the  rev- 
erend senior  was  decidedly  bettered  by  the 
younger  man.  With  that  the  incident  was 
apparently  closed,  but  only  apparently. 
The  young  defender  of  heresy  became  a 
marked  man.  Accustomed  to  positions  that 
furnished  him  with  a  field  of  usefulness  ad- 
equate to  his  abilities,  he  found  himself  at 
the  next  conference  assigned  to  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  obscure  parishes  of  the 
entire  region, —  a  work  sufficiently  honor- 
able had  it  not  been  for  the  too  evident  ani- 
mus of  the  peculiar  assignment.  Under  the 
circumstances  he  felt  that  he  must  decline. 
He  was  thus  forced  into  the  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate position  of  having  rejected  a  reg- 
ularly made  assignment,  a  thing  which  a 
Methodist  minister  is  not  supposed  to  do. 
That  was  all,  but  it  was  enough.  There 
was  no  discussion,  no  statement  of  reasons, 
no  cessation  of  outward  amenities  —  just 
a  little  trick  of  church  politics,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  for  him  to  do,  nor  has  there 
been  to  the  present  day. 

Indeed,  there  are  very  few  cases  that  have 
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had  more  side  issues  of  this  kind  than  that 
of  Professor  Mitchell. 

Bishops  have  won  and  lost  their  episco- 
pal elections  on  the  basis  of  their  attitude 
toward  his  case.  Designing  men  have  used 
the  controversy  for  their  own  advancement. 
Altogether  too  rotund,  too  mighty  with  the 
rank  and  file,  is  the  attitude  of  defender  of 
the  faith  for  the  ecclesiastical  politician  not 
to  see  and  utilize  its  manifold  possibilities. 
The  Mitchell  case,  extending  in  all  over  six 
years,  furnished  the  church  politicians  with 
a  rare  opportunity  for  that  kind  of  thing. 
This  case  was  so  recently  before  us  that  it 
may  interest  many  to  learn  the  facts  re- 
garding its  final  disposition. 

Certain  provisions  in  the  by-laws,  or  char- 
ter, of  Boston  University  threw  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  definite  action  by  the 
Board  of  Bishops.  For  reasons  that  seemed 
good  to  them  it  was  not  desired  by  either 
party,  whom  we  may  call  the  conservatives 
and  the  liberals,  to  test  these  provisions. 
For  a  long  time  the  matter  was  put  off  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  take  care  of  itself. 
Guardedly  and  by  implication  Professor 
Mitchell  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
might  teach  the  things  which  he  believed  to 
be  true  provided  that  he  refrained  from  giv- 
ing them  wider  publicity  in  print.  Very  nat- 
urally the  teacher  felt  that  whatever  was 
true  enough  to  teach  was  true  enough  to 
print,  and  the  solution  was  not  acceptable 
to  any  one  excepting  to  the  administration 
that  was  seeking  to  "  avoid  embarrassment." 
Finally  it  was  decided  to  act  by  not  acting. 
When  the  time  came  around  for  the  next 
election  and  confirmation  of  professors  in 
the  Seminary  his  name  was  simply  passed 
over.  Great  is  the  skill  of  the  ecclesiastical 
mind  in  discovering  ways  of  escape  from 
embarrassing  action!  Of  course  the  practi- 
cal result  of  a  failure  to  confirm  was  just 
the  same  as  of  a  refusal  to  confirm.  The 
professorship  became  vacant.  The  Univer- 
jsity,  however  (as  distinct  from  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary),  feeling  that  it  was  a  hard- 
ship to  drop  thus  without  notice  a  veteran 
(teacher,  offered  him  a  year's  incumbency  of 
a  chair  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  and 
inasmuch  as  Professor  Mitchell  was  entitled 
to  a  year's  leave  of  absence  under  the  "  Sab- 
batical year"  rule,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
I  fact  to  draw  from  the  University  only  half 
llpay  and  devote  his  time  for  the  year  to 
study.    His  connectionVith  the  University 


became  merely  a  nominal  one,  and  it  was 
understood  that  it  would  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  year  unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon.  Again  the  policy  of  doing  nothing 
prevailed.  No  action  was  taken,  no  word 
sent,  no  official  communication  passed. 

Thus  the  man  who  had  been  a  large  fac- 
tor in  the  work  of  the  University  for  twenty 
years,  eminent  in  scholarship,  successful 
and  beloved  as  a  teacher,  was  dropped 
without  a  word!  Only  a  religious  organiza- 
tion knows  how  to  act  just  like  that.  This, 
I  believe,  is  the  first  time  that  the  final  facts 
in  that  case  have  been  put  in  print. 

I  was  once  told  of  an  incident  in  connec- 
tion with  Professor  Mitchell's  work  that  so 
forcibly  illustrates  one  of  the  effects  of  this 
sort  of  attack  that,  though  of  no  importance 
in  itself,  it  seems  to  have  a  rightful  place 
here.  At  the  head  of  one  of  the  charitable 
organizations  of  Boston  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  young  woman  of  deep  piety  and  devo- 
tion to  her  work.  "I  trust  that  I  may  never 
have  to  listen  to  that  man,"  she  exclaimed 
to  a  friend  with  whom  she  was  speaking  of 
Professor  Mitchell.  "He  can  do  me  no 
good."  Not  long  afterwards  the  professor 
was  called  upon  to  conduct  a  communion 
service  in  connection  with  that  very  society. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  the  young  woman 
inquired  eagerly  for  the  name  of  the  man 
who  had  brought  her  so  much  of  inspiration 
and  comfort.  Upon  learning  that  it  was  the 
famous  heretic  she  was  frank  enough  to  ad- 
mit her  former  error,  and  a  cordial  friend- 
ship followed.  But  in  how  many  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  cases  is  the  unreasonable 
prejudice  never  removed  ? 

"I  hope  that  I  may  never  have  to  hear 
him.  He  can  do  me  no  good." — The  in- 
numerable opportunities  of  service,  help- 
fulness, spiritual  counsel,  and  consolation 
which  are  thus  closed  lay  upon  a  man's 
heart  a  burden  that  is  not  light. 

Very  curious  in  more  ways  than  one  have 
been  the  results  of  the  world-renowned  trial 
of  Professor  Briggs,  of  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  Its  occurrence  in  the  great 
American  metropolis  where  the  pastors  of 
leading  churches  were  aligned  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  question,  and  its  final  reference 
to  the  great  national  representative  body  of 
one  of  our  most  powerful  American  denom- 
inations, combined  to  make  of  this  probably 
the  most  conspicuous  heresy  trial  of  our 
day.    The  trial  itself  was  curious  and  in- 
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structive.  It  was,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  trial  at 
all,  so  far  as  the  General  Assembly  was 
concerned.  It  was  an  outwardly  decorous 
but  inwardly  bitter  struggle  over  parliamen- 
tary questions  and  legal  and  constitutional 
points,  rather  than  a  trial  of  the  case  on  its 
merits. 

A  great  deal  was  made  of  the  point  that 
an  ordination  service  was  of  the  nature  of 
a  contract  or  agreement  in  which  the  candi- 
date, in  return  for  the  privileges  of  ordi- 
nation, agrees  to  abide  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Church.  This  absurd  proposition  was 
widely  accepted  as  a  true  statement  of  the 
case.  As  if  a  man  could  make  an  agree- 
ment, all  unwittingly  and  not  knowing  that 
it  was  such,  never  to  grow  and  develop 
mentally,  or  change  his  views  from  the  age, 
say,  of  twenty-five  years  until  his  death! 
And  as  though  the  creed  which  he  accepted 
was  the  letter  of  the  old  church  symbol 
rather  than  the  whole  substance  of  Christian 
thought  emanating  from  it!  As  if  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  taking  the  oath 
of  office  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  thereby 
obligated  himself  to  interpret  that  instru- 
ment just  as  George  Washington  did;  or  a 
judge  in  one  of  our  courts  to  make  no  use 
of  that  vast  and  important  body  of  law  that 
is  found  only  in  later  adaptations  and  de- 
cisions from  the  bench!  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  utterly  untenable  nature  of  this 
position  because  more  recently,  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Crapsey,  it  has  been  brought  for- 
ward in  newspaper  editorials  and  from  the 
pulpits  especially  of  liberal  churches  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  in  the  ordina- 
tion service  of  the  so-called  evangelical 
churches  the  matter  of  opinion  was  forever 
foreclosed!  Fortunately,  life  is  stronger  than 
logic,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  what- 
ever it  might  seem  ought  logically  to  be 
the  case,  that  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

I  do  not  know  as  I  have  any  right  to  com- 
ment on  the  effects  of  this  trial  on  Dr. 
Briggs's  career.  He  has  changed  his  eccle- 
siastical connection  and  holds  a  professor- 
ship in  another  branch  of  learning.  I  think, 
however,  that  it  is  competent  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  undoubted  fact  that  his  standing 
as  a  scholar  is  to-day  more  a  matter  of  Eng- 
lish than  of  American  recognition.  Simi- 
larly, Dean  Stanley,  during  the  years  in 
which  he  was  reviled  and  abused  by  the 
more  unyielding  elements  of  the  English 
Church,  was  proportionately  loved  and  re- 


vered on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  prac- 
tical loss  of  his  natural  audience  is  a  blow 
the  full  significance  of  which  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  measure  as  yet. 

At  the  risk  of  this  mass  of  evidence  be- 
coming tiresomely  cumulative,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  call  attention  to  the  trial  and 
conviction  on  heresy  charges  of  Prof.  Henry 
Preserved  Smith,  then  a  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature  in 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 

Seldom  indeed  has  a  heresy  trial  been 
more  absolutely  inexcusable.  Seldom  has 
it  attacked  a  man  more  devoutly  attached 
to  his  Church  and  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  religion,  or  one  of  a  more  non- 
combative  and  constructive  spirit.  The 
trial  occurred  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Briggs.  The  judges  were,  many 
of  them,  men  of  the  most  limited  education 
and  of  very  mediocre  ability.  The  proceed- 
ings were  the  scene  of  the  usual  double- 
dealing,  personal  animosity,  and  clerical 
politics,  and  the  wounds  which  were  in- 
flicted were  as  cruel  as  they  were  uncalled 
for,  and  fell  upon  a  man  whose  usefulness 
and  devotion  to  his  denomination  was  not 
remotely  approximated  by  any  one  of  his 
judges.  Although  he  afterward  found  an 
opening  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities  in 
Amherst  College,  it  was  not  of  great  as- 
sistance to  his  work  as  an  investigator,  and 
in  that  important  activity  he  has  been  left 
without  foundation  or  institutional  back- 
ing —  a  loss  to  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion not  easily  measured. 

But  passing  for  a  moment  from  the  per- 
sonal side  of  these  unfortunate  issues,  let 
us  turn  again  to  the  ideas  over  which  the 
controversy  raged.  Prof.  W.  Robertson 
Smith  led  the  way  toward  the  saner  con- 
ception of  the  real  nature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment scriptures.  It  was  in  1881  that  his 
first  book  was  published,  and  it  was  thought 
at  that  time  to  furnish  full  and  sufficient 
grounds  for  his  expulsion  from  the  Church. 

At  this  time,  just  twenty-five  years  later, 
the  Sunday-school  helps  that  are  placed  by 
the  evangelical  denominations  in  the  hands  ; 
of  boys  and  girls  treat  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  repudiated  teach- 
er, and  many  of  his  doctrines  are  preached 
daily  without  a  thought  of  dissent. 

Professor  Swing  stood  for  a  larger  fra-  I 
ternity  between  the  so-called  liberal  and  j 
the  more  conservative  denominations,  and 
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.voiced  a  demand  for  a  more  insistent  eth- 
,  ical  note  in  the  preaching  of  the  Christian 
1  religion.  That  fraternity  might  almost  be 
said  to  exist  to-day,  and  the  deepest  think- 
!  ers  in  the  Church  recognize  that  if  there  is 
ever  to  be  another  great  revival  of  religion, 
lit  must  be  an  ethical  revival  within  the 
J  Church  itself.  Professor  Swing's  sermons, 
Iread  without  previous  acknowledgment 
of  their  authorship,  in  any  church  of  our 
time,  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  utter- 
ance of  an  eminently  conservative  man  — 
and  yet  it  was  but  a  few  years  ago,  within 
four  own  generation,  that  he  was  branded 
as  a  dangerous  heretic  by  men  of  the  high- 
est standing. 

The  principle  in  the  maintenance  of 
which  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dr.  Henry  P.  Smith 
were  accounted  guilty  of  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  Christian  forbearance,  the  prin- 
ciple of  academic  freedom,  or  of  the  right 
of  scholarship  to  untrammelled  search  for 
the  truth  in  Biblical  as  in  all  other  fields  of 
knowledge,  is  already  so  well  established 
that  there  scarcely  exists  in  the  country  an 
institution  of  learning  so  subservient  as  to 
tolerate  its  denial.  And  yet  these  men  still 
live  among  us  and  I  have  never  heard  that 
there  was  the  slightest  suggestion  of  remov- 
ing the  brand  that  was  put  upon  them. 

Professor  Mitchell  has  merely  insisted 
that  a  man  could  be  a  teacher  in  a  Meth- 
odist school  of  theology  and  keep  abreast  of 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  his  day.  Five 
years  from  now  there  will  scarcely  be  a  man 
of  any  standing  in  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion who  would  not  stoutly  maintain  the 
same  proposition. 

Of  all  the  heresy  trials  of  the  generation 
to  which  we  have  the  honor  to  belong,  there 
is  not  one  that  could  have  occurred  or  been 
undertaken  with  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess ten  years  later  than  its  actual  occur- 
rence. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  from  this  as- 
tonishing fact  is  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  heretic  has  been  right  and  the  pros- 
ecuting Church  has  been  wrong.  Does 
it  differ  much  from  the  old,  old  story  that 


the  way  of  the  truth  lies  through  the  blood 
of  martyrdom?  So  close  to  our  eyes  are 
these  latter-day  facts  that  we  do  not  see 
them  in  their  real  significance,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  each  breath  of  freer  air, 
each  new  horizon  widening  the  old  bound- 
aries of  our  vision,  have  been  won  for  us 
by  those  who  have  suffered  for  what  they 
have  taught.  When  we  rejoice  in  their 
conquests  over  blindness  and  ignorance  and 
follow  in  their  footsteps  the  ground  whereon 
we  walk  is  holy  ground. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  process. 
The  Church  exacts  its  pound  of  flesh  for 
the  relinquishment  of  each  old  bond.  The 
truth  buys  its  right  to  exist  with  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  its  chosen  few. 

But  the  fact  that  this  is  the  age-long 
process  by  no  means  excuses  or  lightens 
the  infamy  of  those  who  are  its  instruments. 
The  heresy-hunter  is  not,  therefore,  a  use- 
ful member  of  society.  The  religion  which 
he  claims  to  defend  is  founded  on  a  simple 
fact  —  the  fact  that  once  a  man  earnestly 
desirous  of  doing  good  was  misunderstood 
and  crucified.  Out  of  that  fact  develops  a 
religion  of  brotherhood  and  forbearance. 
It  is  a  beautiful  faith,  but  the  world  has 
small  use  for  the  heresy-hunter's  interpre- 
tation of  it. 

In  this  age  of  transition,  if  we  would  avoid 
the  repetition  of  these  shameful  transactions 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  recourse  but  an 
appeal  to  decent  Christian  forbearance.  In 
an  age  of  rapid  changes  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  be  absolutely  logical  in  one's  atti- 
tude. We  must  accept  a  truth  when  we  see 
it,  and  truth  is  better  than  superficial  con- 
sistency. 

But  one  definite  consideration  further 
should  receive  universal  recognition.  The 
later  interpretations  of  the  creeds  as  used 
by  general  consent,  and  widely  diffused, 
should  be  admitted  as  the  substantive  law 
of  the  Church.  It  would  thus  be  impossible 
for  over-busy  defenders  of  the  faith  to  drive 
the  church  back  to  old  formularies  in  heresy 
trials,  and  the  great  weapon  of  the  heresy- 
hunter  would  be  wrested  from  his  hands. 
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Regenerate  the  Rivers 

THE  day  is  at  hand  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  river.  In  the  New  England 
States,  and  in  other  thickly  settled  portions 
of  the  country,  the  river,  especially  the  lit- 
tle river,  has  reached  the  lowest  level  of 
degradation.  Nothing  could  be  nobler  or 
more  beautiful  than  the  river  as  our  fore- 
fathers found  it.  Nothing  could  be  meaner 
or  more  polluted  than  the  little  river  of  to- 
day. The  trail  of  reckless  man  has  crossed 
and  recrossed  it  till  its  once  crystal  purity 
is  but  a  byword,  and  a  synonym  of  corrup- 
tion. The  river  which  was  the  highway  of 
the  pioneers,  the  cheerful  whirler  of  the  fac- 
tory-wheels of  the  generations  preceding  us, 
is  to-day  the  open  sewer  of  every  community 
that  borders  its  banks.  Foul  chemicals 
from  a  thousand  factory  refuse-pipes,  the 
nameless  filth  from  shameless  cities,  cor- 
rupt its  waves  till  the  alewives  that  once 
ran  up  from  the  sea  and  the  trout  that  came 
down  from  the  mountain  springs  flee  in 
horror  from  its  death-dealing  waters  and 
the  passing  man  knows  its  shame  as  he 
holds  his  nose. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  careful  watcher 
of  events  notes  signs  that  give  hope  for  bet- 
ter days.  Towns  and  cities  move  slowly,  coun- 
ties and  states  move  more  slowly;  yet  when 
the  discontent  of  the  individual  is  sufficiently 
manifest  even  these  ponderous  bodies  be- 
stir themselves.  There  are  people  who  say 
that  Boston  is  the  most  expensively,  and 


worst,  governed  city  in  the  country.  These 
are  people  who  do  not  live  in  some  other 
expensive  and  ill-governed  community.  It 
is  related  that  Lincoln  Steffens  once  came 
over  to  Boston  —  by  request  —  looking  for 
mare's  nests  similar  to  those  which  he  in- 
vaded in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  else- 
where; that  after  having  gazed  into  the 
depths  from  the  peep-holes  provided  by 
the  anxious  denizens  he  withdrew,  cau- 
tiously, saying  that  while  in  the  interests  of 
political  purity  he  was  accustomed  to  stir 
up  mare's  nests  he  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  dynamite  Hades. 

This  is  quite  likely  apocryphal,  and  may 
be  safely  regarded  as  a  fable  which  teaches 
rather  than  a  simon-pure  fact;  yet  it  shows 
that  Boston  is  to  be  suspected  as  sulphur- 
ous but  satisfied.  Yet  even  Boston  is  get- 
ting uneasy  at  the  lack  of  purity  in  the  wa- 
ters which  surround  it.  Boston  is  on  a  bay, 
rather  than  on  a  river,  though  the  Charles, 
the  Neponset,  and  the  Mystic  rivers  enter 
this  bay  along  the  borders  of  the  city  and 
help  contaminate  it  with  the  burden  which 
Boston  puts  upon  their  waters.  The  main 
discharge,  however,  is  at  Moon  Island, 
where,  twice  a  day  as  the  tide  serves,  the 
great  gates  are  opened  and  all  the  sewage 
of  a  city  of  half  a  million  inhabitants  is 
pushed,  with  one  wild  whoop,  out  upon  the 
shining  waters  of  the  beautiful  bay,  that 
the  summer  resorters  at  Nantasket,  Revere 
Beach,  and  countless  other  smaller  beauty- 
and  breathing-  spots  may  bathe  in  it. 

They  do  it;  and  then  protest,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Thus  Boston,  politically  sulphurous  but 
satisfied,  is  beginning  to  stir  itself  in  its 
dreams,  as  regards  the  conditions  of  its  sur- 
rounding waters.  Like  the  sleeper  in  the 
room  with  the  leaky  gas-jet,  it  scents  dan- 
ger and  may  wake  up  in  time  to  save  itself. 
The  Moon  Island  outfit  is  a  very  expensive 
one,  and  it  will  take  money  and  brains  and 
time  and  labor  to  abolish  it  and  leave  the 
shining  waters  of  the  beautiful  bay  unpol- 
luted; but  it  is  going  to  be  worth  while  to  do 
it,  and  the  signs  multiply  that  the  protests  of 
individuals  are  moving  the  sluggish  body 
corporate  to  begin  the  work. 

So  with  the  rivers  in  New  England. 
Dwellers  on  the  banks  who  feel  that  they 
have  a  right  to  use  the  waters  in  purity  and 
safety  are  beginning  to  protest.  Here  and 
there  suits  are  brought  against  individuals 
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who  corrupt,  or  towns  and  cities,  even 
states,  which  allow  corruption  of  these  wa- 
ters. Boards  of  Health,  which  have  ample 
powers,  are  beginning  to  exercise  them.  The 
political  ball  and  chain  which  more  than 
one  such  board  wears  on  its  leg  may  make 
its  motion  majestic,  but  the  direction  is 
good. 

The  dawn  of  the  day  when  the  New  Eng- 
land rivers  shall  be  born  again  into  a  purer 
life  seems  to  be  flushing  the  sky  to  the  east- 
ward, over  by  Moon  Island.  Let  us  hope  its 
rosy  light  will  soon  illumine  our  farthest 
borders,  even  to  Lake  Champlain. 


Scat ! ! 


WITH  the  growth  in  refinement  which 
is  going  on  the  country  over  comes 
also  a  growth  in  the  genuine  love  of  birds, 
a  desire  to  study  them  and  protect  them. 
To  be  sure,  in  this  love  of  birds  even  refined 
tastes  differ  in  detail.  There  be  those  who 
love  the  nightingale  as  he  pours  out  his 
heart  in  melody  to  the  moon  shining  softly 
through  the  jasmine-scented  thicket.  The 
desire  of  others  is  to  the  quail,  smothered 
in  brown  gravy,  with  truffles.  Bird-wings 
decorate  and  serve  the  angel  of  the  artist's 
or  poet's  imagination,  and  the  ladies  place 
them  above  beauty  —  on  their  Easter  hats. 
Naturalists  and  women's  clubs  study  birds, 
and  find  out  many  strange  and  wonderful 
things  about  them,  especially  the  women's 
clubs. 

We  chide  our  children  for  collecting  the 
eggs  of  wild  birds,  even  in  the  interests  of 
science  and  study,  and  we  make  countless 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  beautiful 
creatures;  and  then  we  give  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  cats,  wild  and  tame,  oblivious  or 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic  cat 
is  the  greatest  enemy  the  bird  has  in  the 
known  world. 

Professor  Schuyler  Matthews  tells  us 
that  birds  express  in  their  songs  the  begin- 
nings of  many  beautiful  airs  that  have  made 
composers  famous,  their  fault  being  not 
in  the  conception  of  melody  but  in  the  finish- 
ing of  the  thought.  "The  birds,"  he  is 
wont  to  say,  almost  pathetically,  "they 
never  finish  anything."  This  is  too  often 
too  true.  Too  often  the  nightingale  has 
reason  for  not  finishing  his  song  in  the  jas- 


mine-scented garden.  Enter  the  cat  into 
the  garden;  exit  the  bird  into  the  cat.  The 
sequence  is  too  familiar  to  cause  excitement. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  gives  es- 
pecial recognition  to  the  value  of  birds  in 
that  it  supports  a  State  ornithologist  whose 
special  report  on  the  birds  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  issued  recently  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  a  handsome  and 
instructive  volume  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  citizen. 

To  love  birds  and  to  recognize  their  use- 
fulness in  the  economy  of  nature  is  to  de- 
sire to  study  their  habits  and  to  give  them 
greater  protection  and  opportunity  to  live 
and  increase.  Strange  to  say.  the  State 
which  recognizes  one  side  of  this  question 
continues  to  ignore  the  other.  In  this  vol- 
ume ornithologist  Edward  Howe  Forbush 
calls  attention  to  the  destruction  of  bird- 
life  by  the  domestic  cat,  which  he  calls  the 
greatest  enemy  that  the  bird  has,  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  is  backed  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  John  Burroughs.  Some  bird- 
lover  with  a  taste  for  statistics  has  estimated 
that  our  annual  crop  of  cats  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  five  million,  and  that  these 
yearly  dispose  of  twenty  million  birds. 

It  is  probable  that  this  estimate  is  entirely 
too  low.  While  the  well-fed  and  pampered 
house  pet  may  not  capture  more  than  four 
birds  per  year,  the  outlaw  cat,  whose  name 
is  legion,  must  get  many  times  that  number, 
else  starvation  would  relieve  the  bird  com- 
munity of  its  chief  menace.  The  idea  of 
licensing  the  domestic  pet  and  putting  a 
price  on  the  head  of  the  outlaw  has  been 
brought  up  several  times  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  and  as  often  opposed  by 
unwise  sentimentalists  and  turned  down  in 
consequence.  Lovers  of  birds  cannot  fail 
to  hope  that  eventually  the  plan  will  prevail. 

The  Germans  have  been  wiser  than  we. 
In  Germany  the  household  must  pay  a  small 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  cat,  and 
a  bounty  is  paid  for  the  body  of  the  unli- 
censed feline  just  as  we  pay  bounty  for  all 
kinds  of  evil-disposed  and  troublesome  wild 
animals.  This  plan  is  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation to  bird  clubs  and  Audubon  so- 
cieties. Many  of  these  have  members  who 
are  wealthy  and  influential.  Their  work 
has  resulted  in  great  good  in  practically 
eliminating  the  barbarous  customof  wear- 
ing the  heron  plume  and  other  feathers  of 
rare  and  beautiful  birds.     The  combined 
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influence  of  all  bird-lovers  in  the  country,  giving  us  bird-songs  in  place  of  caterwauls 
or  in  any  one  State,  would  no  doubt  be  suf-  and  replacing  these  fierce  creatures  of  the 
ficient  to  have  laws  passed  which  would  night  with  the  bright  choristers  of  the  morn- 
eliminate  the  outlaw  cat  from  the  problem,  ing. 


MY  TENT 

By  LILIAN   BURLEIGH   MINER 

At  night  I  swing  my  lantern  down 
The  long,  dark  lane  behind  the  town, 
Where  the  curved  moon  glints  and  shines 
In  tall,  black  pines. 

Through  the  whispering  wood  I  wind 
Till  in  a  secret  nook  I  find, 
Where  no  foot  the  whole  day  went, 
My  slumber-tent. 

Curtained  from  the  wind  and  dew, 
Here  I  sleep  the  long  night  through. 

When  I  wake  in  the  crystal  dawn, 

On  yonder  lawn 
Plays  the  brood  of  the  red  fox, 

Among  the  rocks. 

My  morning  bath  is  a  shadowed  pool, 

Still  and  cool. 
By  its  lichen-covered  trunk 

A  deer  has  drunk. 
Here's  the  slender  print  of  his  hoof, 
For  proof. 

In  line  across  the  open  sky 

The  flickers  fly, 
And  show  beneath  their  wings  the  shining 

Golden  lining. 
The  squirrel  scolds  in  the  pine, 

As  a  sign 
That  on  his  thrifty  solitude 

I  intrude. 
The  rosy  twin-flower  trails  across 

The  soft,  deep  moss. 

And  here  within  the  wood  I  find, 
Happy  in  my  quiet  thought, 
A  comrade  often  vainly  sought, 
A  fugitive  that's  hard  to  bind; 
That  flitting,  shy,  elusive  elf  — 
Myself. 


IN    THE   CELLAR 

By  DAVID    C.   GALE 

In  winter,  when  the  lamp  is  lit, 

An'  supper  's  cleared  away, 
An'  everything  is  snug  an'  warm, 

Some  one  is  sure  to  say: 
"Come,  Bub,  you  go  an'  git  a  light, 

An'  take  along  a  pan; 
The  cellar  's  full  o'  apples,  boy  — 

If  you  can't  go,  I  can." 


But  all  the  same,  o'  course,  I  know 

That  they  won't  go  at  all; 
An'  when  I  start  to  git  the  light 

I  'm  mad  enough  to  bawl. 
They  know  the  cellar  's  big  an'  dark, 

An'  when  the  candle  's  low 
You  see  a  lot  o'  spooky  things 

A-standin'  in  a  row. 


You  bet  I  grab  the  apples  quick; 

But  when  I  turn  to  go 
They  're  all  a-lookin'  right  at  me, 

An'  grinnin'  at  me  —  oh! 
They  chase  me  way  up  to  the  stairs, 

Or  maybe  way  t'  the  top  — 
You  don't  catch  me  a-lookin'  round 

To  find  out  where  they  stop. 


An'  when  I  rush  into  the  room, 

An'  stand  beside  the  light, 
The  folks  '11  always  laugh  at  me 

Because  I  look  so  white. 
But  just  the  same,  I  don't  believe 

There  's  any  chap  who  dares 
To  fight  the  spooks  an'  gobbleuns 

That  haunt  the  cellar  stairs. 


SWEETENING 

By  GRACE  STONE  FIELD 

One  day  Mabel,  dainty  maid, 

Tennis-court  forsaking, 
Donned  an  apron  and  remarked 

She  would  do  some  baking. 
Lemon  tarts  forthwith  essayed, 

Wonderful  to  see! 
Happened  in  a  certain  youth, 

"  Just  to  help,"  quoth  he. 

Helped  himself,  it  rather  seemed, 

When  he  kissed  the  cook; 
Said  it  was  the  thing  to  do  — 

Read  it  in  a  book! 
Whispered  (as  he  deftly  did 

Just  the  selfsame  thing), 
"Lemon  tarts,  of  course,  you  know, 

Need  some  sweetening." 

When  they  tried  to  eat  those  tarts, 

Mercy  —  what  a  shout ! 
Mabel,  much  preoccupied, 

Had  left  the  sweet'ning  out! 


CULPRIT'S   ESCAPE 

By  JAMES   BUCKHAM 

Of  forty  sphinx-like  pupils,  one, 
The  master  knew,  the  deed  had  done; 
But  which  the  rogue,  as  you  may  guess, 
No  lad  was  likely  to  confess. 

At  last,  when  every  means  he  'd  tried, 
"I  '11  trounce  you  all!"  the  master  cried. 
And  then,  with  loud  resounding  rule, 
He  started  in  to  whip  the  school. 
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The  hardened  youngsters  bore  it  well; 
Not  one  the  culprit's  name  would  tell, 
Until  before  the  final  scamp 
The  master  wiped  his  forehead  damp. 


"Now,  sir!"  with  panting  breath  cried  he, 
"  Confess  who  did  it,  and  go  free." 
The  virtuous  lad  the  tyrant  eyed. 
"Agreed  —  I  did  it,"  he  replied. 


NEW   ENGLAND   APOSTROPHES 

By   NIXON   WATERMAN 

PICTURES     BY     F.     T.     ALFORD 

Being  the  Yearnings  of  a  Youthful  Would-be  Poet  Toward  the  Political 
Great  Ones  of  the  Day 


Thoughts  on  How  the  Winter  Willst  Come 
to  Curtis  Guild,  Jr. 

O    Curtis    Guild!    who   rulest    'neath    the 
dome  — 
"The  gilded  dome" —  of  far-famed  Bea- 
con Hill, 


And  bendest  the  law-makers  to  thy  will, 

It  is  to  thee  I  write  this  little  "pome." 

In  writing  such  things  I  am  quite  at  home, 

For  all  I  needst  is  fourteen  lines  to  fill 

A  sonnet  such  as  this  one  is;  and  still, 

Thou  hast  not  much  to  make  my  fancy  foam. 

And  yet,  methinkst,  as  Ajax  did  of  old 

Defy  the  lightning,  so  thou,  too,  dost  dare  i 
To  ask  to  have  our  tariff,  so  I  'm  told, 
Revised  somewhat.     O  dauntless  man, 
beware ! 
For  Henry  Stand-pat  Lodge,  austere  and 
cold, 
Wilt  freeze  thee  some  day,  if  thou  donst 
take  care. 


On   Watching   the   Lambs   Gamble  with 
Thomas  W.  Lawson 

O  Thomas  W.  Lawson !  thou  who  knowst 
So  much  about  the  things  that  no  one 

ought, 
Just  how  a  legislature  canst  be  bought, 
And  other  tricks  thy  pen  doth  love  to  roast, 
Until  thou  makest  us  afraid  (almost) 
That  thou,  thyself,  wilt  some  sad  day  be 

caught 
In  catching  others!  and  must  drink  —  sad 
thought ! 
Of  gall  with  which  thou  hast  the  others 
dosed. 

No  one  durst  doubt  that  thou  dost  play  the 
game 
Of  frenzied  and  of  high  finance  like  one 
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Who  knowst  it  well;  and,  whether  wild  or      Land  on  thy  feet,  serene  and  smiling  still. 


tame, 
Thou  grabst  the  lambs  whichever  way 
they  run, 
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For  thou  hast  shown,  when  men  wouldst 
work  thee  ill 
And  chase  thee  from  the  Senate,  thou 

canst  plan 
To  drop  into  some  nice  chair  better  than 
The  one  which  theretofore  thou  soughtst  to 
fill. 

What  wonder  that,  with  fortune  on  thy  side, 
Thou  durst  defy  the  powers  that  be  and 
do 
Whate're  thou  wilt,  and  in  thy  conscious 
pride 
Admonish  thine  oppressor  to  go  to! 
For  there  art  none  who  canst  thy  will  o'er- 
ride; 
T.  R.  himself  don't  dast  talk  back  to  you. 


Lines  Wrote  on  Whatst  William  Chandler 
Dast  Do 

O  William  Chandler!  spoken  of  as  "Bill" 
By  those  who  know  thee  well,  thou  art  a 

man 
Who,  like  the  cat,  tossed  any  old  way,  can 
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MR.   BROWN'S   APPETITE 


By  MARY  K.   WARD 


HERE,"  said  Martha,  as  she 
poured  a  beaten  egg  into  the 
mixing-bowl,  "I  shan't  put  but 
one  egg  and  half  a  cup  of 
sugar  into  this  batch  of  dough- 
nuts and  then  Eben'll  eat  all  he  oughter." 
A  pretty  place  was  Martha  Brown's 
kitchen  on  this  pleasant  August  morning. 
The  wind  rustled  softly  among  the  morning- 
glory  vines,  which  her  own  hands  had  train- 
ed over  the  windows.  Through  the  open 
door  at  the  back  were  seen  a  row  of  gorgeous 
sunflowers,  swaying  and  nodding  in  the 
breeze,  and  beyond,  a  low  gray  stone  wall 
led  across  a  narrow  field  to  a  rough,  rocky 
hill  covered  with  dark  pine-trees.  Another 
door  in  front  revealed  Martha's  flower- 
garden,  glorious  in  the  August  bloom  of 
asters  and  golden  glow,  and  down  the  hill 
in  the  distance  the  two  church  spires  and 
scattered  houses  of  Punkywasset  Centre. 

Twenty  years  before,  when  Eben  Brown 
had  asked  her  to  come  up  the  hill  with  him 
as  his  bride,  he  had  said,  "There  ain't  a 
sightlier  place  in  the  whole  town,  or  one 
warmer  in  winter;  for  the  hill  at  the  back 
shuts  off  the  north  wind  and  the  south  sun 
beats  warm  around  the  house,  and  the 
snow  goes  off  and  the  mud  dries  up  in  spring 
sooner  than  most  anywhere  else." 

This  morning,  as  Martha  mixed  dough- 
nuts with  one  egg  and  half  a  cup  of  sugar, 
she  was  thinking  of  that  time  twenty  years 
ago,  and  there  was  a  soft  light  in  her  eyes 
as  she  went  on  to  herself: 

"In  everything  else  he  has  been  just  as 
good  a  man  as  there  is  in  town,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  have  known  about  the  Brown 
appetite  when  I  married  him.  They  used  to 
say  that  old  Silas  Brown  had  his  waist-band 
made  of  india  rubber,  and  he  died  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving.  His  mother  was  n't  so 
tall  as  I  am,  and  she  weighed  over  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  they  say  she  baked  an 
ovenful  of  pies  and  cakes  every  day  of  her 
life." 

Here  Martha  paused  in  her  monologue 
as  she  dropped  a  piece  of  dough  into  the  fat 
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and  watched  to  see  if  it  was  hot  enough. 
That  question  having  been  determined,  six 
circular  pieces  of  dough  were  soon  growing 
big  and  puffy  in  the  sizzling,  bubbling  fat. 
As  Martha  watched  them  she  went  on: 

"When  I  first  married  him  I  saw  where 
my  duty  lay,  and  I've  stuck  to  it  firm  but 
gentle  ever  since.  Pies  only  once  a  day,  and 
them  with  the  crust  shortened  with  cream; 
skim  milk  for  mush  and  coffee,  and  dough- 
nuts so  tough  they  won't  soak  fat ;  plain  cake 
or  cookies  for  supper;  and  for  the  rest,  meat 
and  potato,  bread  and  butter,  with  plenty 
of  apple-sauce  sweetened  with  cider  mo- 
lasses. He  don't  tell  me  so  much  about  his 
mother's  cooking  as  he  used  to.  He  is  as 
good  a  man  as  ever  lived,  is  Eben.  His 
worst  failing  is  his  appetite,  and  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  have  known  about  the  Brown  ap- 
petite when  I  married  him." 

Here  the  doughnuts  demanded  her  entire 
attention,  but  soon  she  went  on: 

*°T  ain't  so  bad  as  if  he  was  intemperate. 
He  never  tasted  a  glass  of  liquor  in  his  life, 
and  he  won't  even  drink  cider  after  it's  be- 
gun to  sour.  I  remember  when  we  had  the 
barrel  of  cider  last  fall,  the  last  time  he  drew 
any  it  fizzled  a  little  and  he  put  it  down  with- 
out tasting  it,  saying,  'That  ain't  just  the 
stuff  for  a  man  that's  signed  the  pledge  to 
drink.'  Then  he  went  into  the  pantry  and 
found  a  pan  of  cookies  that  I  had  made  ex- 
tra good  because  I  was  expecting  company 
next  day,  and  he  began  eating  j'em,  and  I 
don't  believe  there 'd  been  any  left  if  the 
cows  had  n't  got  out  into  the  yard  just  then 
and  he  had  to  rush  out  to  drive  'em  back." 

Mrs.  Brown  was  in  a  loitering  mood  that 
morning.  After  the  doughnuts  were  done 
she  stood  in  the  doorway  and  looked  down 
the  hill  toward  the  village.  Fields  of  ripen- 
ing grain  on  the  hillsides  gave  here  and 
there  to  the  landscape  patches  of  quiet 
color.  The  line  of  the  road,  marked  by  its 
bordering  hedge  of  bush  and  briar,  some- 
times half  concealed  in  a  valley  or  among 
a  clump  of  trees,  and  again  plainly  showing 
between  the  open  fields,  could  be  traced  all 
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the  way  from  the  village  up  the  hill  until, 
gaily  bordered  with  bright  wild-flowers  and 
scrambling  briar  and  low  stone  wall,  it 
passed  by  Martha's  door. 

"It  was  just  such  a  morning  as  this  twenty 
years  ago  that  we  were  married,"  she  said. 
"I  remember  when  we  were  coming  up  the 
hill  Eben  kicked  the  box  under  the  seat  of 
the  buggy,  and  says  he,  'What's  that?' 
'Wedding  cake,'  says  I.  'Cake,'  says  he, 
'let's  have  some;'  and  he  got  out  the  box 
and  began  eating,  and  I  don't  know  as 
there  'd  been  any  left  if  I  had  n't  told  him  to 
stop,  wedding  cake  was  n't  to  eat;  it  was  to 
keep  and  give  away.  I  remember  how  good 
he  was  about  it,  and  he  said  he  would  n't 
have  eaten  so  much  if  he  had  known,  but  he 
was  just  thinking  how  sweet  and  spicy  it  was 
and  full  of  good  things,  and  all  covered  over 
with  white  frosting  and  pink  kisses  just  like 
me.  I  did  n't  mind  then  if  I  did  n't  have  any 
cake  to  send  to  my  cousins  out  West,"  and 
Martha  blushed  again  at  the  memory  of 
that  coming  up  the  hill  twenty  years  ago. 

"We've  been  up  the  hill  a  good  many 
times  since,"  she  said.  "It  seems  as  if  I 
ought  to  know  every  bush  and  stone  the 
whole  way.  I've  been  over  the  road  some 
times  in  pretty  dark  nights,  and  in  winter- 
time, when  it  was  drifted,  but  I  ain't  ever 
afraid  with  Eben  driving.  Nothing  ever 
gets  away  with  Eben  except  his  appetite. 

"He  don't  weigh  so  much  into  fifty 
pounds  as  his  father  did  at  his  age,  and  I 
think  it 's  partly  owing  to  my  cooking.  His 
stomach  hain't  been  upset  for  a  good  while 
now;  it  don't  so  often  since  I  stopped  making 
Washington  pies.  I  saw  where  my  duty  lay 
and  I  said,  No  more  Washington  pies  for 
Eben  Brown  while  I  do  his  cooking.  I'm 
glad  church  suppers  don't  come  any  oftener 
than  they  do.  I  suppose  it  was  wicked  in 
me,  but  when  Susan  Wilkins  died  I  could  n't 
help  being  glad  there  never  would  be  any 
more  of  her  chocolate-fruit-jelly-cake  at  the 
Universalist  festivals.  I'm  thankful  he  has 
never  got  set  on  joining  the  grange  club. 
All  the  best  cake-makers  in  town  belong, 
and  they  say  the  grange  suppers  beat  the 
church  suppers  all  out  in  the  way  of  cake 
and  pie." 

At  this  point  a  glance  at  the  clock  told 
Martha  that  the  morning  was  nearly  gone. 

"Dear  me,"  she  exclaimed,  "here  'tis 
most  dinner-time  and  the  potatoes  ain't  on. 
How  I  have  been  puttering  all  the  morn- 


ing!" And  Martha's  thin  form  began  to 
move  swiftly  around  the  kitchen  in  the  way 
to  get  everything  in  order  and  the  dinner  on 
the  table  in  half  an  hour. 

The  danger  for  the  escape  of  which  we 
congratulate  ourselves  is  often  the  one 
which  is  nearest  to  us.  That  evening,  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  were  comfortably  settled 
in  the  sitting-room,  he  at  one  side  of  the 
table  in  a  big  arm-chair,  reading  the  paper, 
and  she  in  a  small  rocker  opposite,  doing  the 
week's  mending,  he  said : 

"I  saw  Mr.  Dunkins  this  afternoon,  and 
he  asked  me  if  we  did  not  want  to  join  the 
grange  club.  He  says  there  are  a  good 
many  going  in  now." 

Martha's  hand  trembled  a  little  on  the 
stocking  that  she  was  mending,  but  she  be- 
lieved in  the  arts  of  suggestion  and  persua- 
sion, so  she  said  quietly: 

"It  seems  as  if  I  don't  like  to  go  out  eve- 
nings so  well  as  I  used  to.  You  know  with 
both  of  us  it  is  getting  to  be  hard  work  to 
start  in  the  morning  when  we've  been  out 
the  night  before." 

Mr.  Brown's  round,  fat  figure  leaned 
back  comfortably  in  the  chair  as  he  went  on: 

"Mr.  Dunkins  says  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  grange  —  them 's  the  words 
he  used  —  are  something  no  one  can  afford 
to  miss.  He  says  that  the  speeches  and  dis- 
cussions and  essays  are  sometimes  real  in- 
teresting, and  that  it  is  a  grand  good  thing 
for  farmers  to  get  together  and  talk  over 
things,  for  we  've  all  got  some  ideas  that  are 
worth  telling  to  other  people." 

"Umph!"  said  Martha,  "I  don't  know  as 
I  care  about  getting  up  and  telling  all  my 
ideas  right  in  public  before  the  whole 
grange." 

Mr.  Brown  continued:  "Now  I  think  it 
would  be  kinder  interesting  to  hear  'em 
talk.  Mr.  Dunkins  says  that  it's  a  good 
thing  for  a  man  to  learn  to  think  on  his  feet, 
and  that's  what  the  grange  helps  him  to  do. 
Perhaps  I  might  get  up  sometimes  and  give 
'em  some  of  my  ideas.  I  guess  I  know  as 
much  as  them  that  do." 

"Yes,  Eben,"  said  Martha,  seriously, 
"you  know  enough  and  your  ideas  are  all 
right,  but  I  don't  think  that  you  or  I  was 
made  to  speechify  in  public.  Ideas  is  one 
thing  and  getting  them  fixed  right  to  talk 
on  in  public  is  another.  You  know  you 
have  n't  ever  tried  it  much  unless  it  was  once 
in  a  while  at  town  meeting,  and  it  seems  to 
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me  you  are  rather  old  to  begin  now.  I  like 
pretty  well  to  stay  at  home  together  eve- 
nings, just  the  way  we  are  now." 

However  much  Mr.  Brown  might  enjoy 
sitting  with  his  wife  in  the  evening  beside 
the  fire,  at  present  he  had  something  more 
attractive  on  his  mind,  so  he  persisted: 

"Now  sometimes  you  seem  to  think  that 
women  that  live  in  the  village  where  they 
can  get  out  among  folks  have  a  better  time 
than  you  do.  They  say  that  they  have  nice 
sociable  times  together  in  the  grange,  and 
that  the  women  get  up  real  good  suppers." 

At  the  word  "suppers"  Mrs.  Brown  real- 
ized that  the  critical  point  had  come,  and 
her  New  England  conscience  summoned  all 
her  forces  to  meet  the  emergency.  Her  thin 
features  and  spare  form  seemed  to  grow 
thinner  and  more  spare  as  she  laid  down  her 
work  and  looked  up  solemnly  at  her  hus- 
band. 

"That's  what  I  was  afraid  of  all  the  time, 
Eben,"  she  said.  "It  ain't  the  speeches  nor 
the  discussions  nor  the  sociability  that  you 
are  thinking  most  about;  it's  the  suppers.  I 
know  what  them  sweet-cake  suppers  would 
do  to  you.  I  know  where  your  weakness 
lies,  and  I  want  to  stay  to  home  together 
evenings  just  the  way  we  are  now." 

But  Eben  had  different  ideas. 

"Now,  Martha,"  he  said,  "I  wish  you 
would  n't  make  such  a  tarnal  row  about  my 
eating.  Good  victuals  slipping  down  makes 
a  fellow  feel  powerful  good,  and  what's  the 
use  in  living  if  you  can't  eat  all  you  want 
to?" 

"That's  it,"  said  Martha;  "if  there  were 
ten  kinds  of  cake  and  six  kinds  of  pie,  you 
would  think  you  must  eat  a  piece  of  every 
kind  and  all  the  other  fixings  besides.  If 
you  had  a  good  time  eating  you  would  n't 
think  of  what  might  happen  afterwards.  I 
know  where  your  weakness  lies,  and,  as  a 
good  wife  to  you,  I  shan't  join  any  places 
where  they  have  suppers.  You  know,  Eben, 
I  don't  like  to  go  against  you,  but  when  I 
see  my  duty  I  have  to  follow  it." 

Mr.  Brown  had  the  true  masculine  dislike 
of  being  told  of  his  weaknesses  by  his  wife, 
and  it  was  with  some  signs  of  vexation  that 
he  replied: 

"Perhaps  if  you  would  cook  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  them  I  should  n't  be  so  fond  of  other 
women's  cooking." 

"Good  victuals,"  said  Martha,  seriously, 
"is  the  kind  that  makes  you  healthy;  not  the 


kind  that  tastes  good  when  you  are  eating, 
but  the  kind  that  makes  you  feel  good  the 
next  day.  I've  always  tried  to  cook  to  suit 
your  appetite,  and  when  I  found  out  your 
failing  I  tried  to  keep  temptation  away  from 
you.  When  I  made  up  my  mind  that  plain 
victuals  was  what  you  needed,  plain  victuals  ' 
was  what  you  got." 

Eben's  temper  was  now  thoroughly  arous- 
ed, and  he  was  in  no  mood  to  consider  the 
moralities  of  the  food  question.  It  was  in  a 
tone  of  exasperation  that  he  replied: 

"Victuals  is  to  eat,  not  to  be  preached 
about;  and  if  I  want  to  join  the  grange  I'm 
a-going  to.  If  you  don't  want  to  go  with  me, 
I  suppose  I  can  go  alone." 

This  was  an  unusual  outburst  of  temper 
from  Mr.  Brown,  and  it  cruelly  wounded  his 
wife's  tender  sensibilities.  She  put  her  el- 
bows on  the  table  and  leaned  her  head  be- 
tween her  hands,  and  two  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks  as  she  said  in  a  choking  voice : 

"I  wish  I'd  known  about  the  Brown  ap- 
petite twenty  years  ago." 

The  sight  of  these  tears  instantly  softened 
Mr.  Brown's  temper. 

"There  now,  Marthy,  I  didn't  mean  to 
find  fault  with  your  cooking.  You  know  I 
always  said  your  victuals  was  real  filling  and 
stay  by  a  fellow  first  rate,  and  I  don't  think 
near  so  much  of  my  eating  as  I  do  of  you; 
you  know  I  don't.  I  know  you  mean  to  be 
real  good,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  if 
you  '11  join  the  grange, —  I  '11  promise  never 
to  eat  any  more  cake  than  I  ought  to;  you 
see  if  I  do." 

This  was  somewhat  indefinite,  but  good 
wives  like  Martha  are  easily  comforted,  and 
they  patched  up  a  peace  as  affectionate 
couples  so  well  know  how  to  do.  Nothing 
more  was  said  about  the  cake,  and  in  due 
time  they  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  grange. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  first  supper 
there  was  an  air  of  subdued  exultation  about 
Eben  which  filled  Martha  with  a  vague 
anxiety. 

"I'm  sure  he  won't  break  his  promise," 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  was  getting  out  his 
clothes  ready  for  him  to  put  on,  "but  I  can't 
help  feeling  there 's  something  about  it  that 
I  don't  understand." 

On  the  way  she  found  time  to  nudge  him 
affectionately  and  say: 

"Now  you  won't  forget  what  you  prom- 
ised about  the  sweet  cake,  will  you,  Eben?" 
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"Sartin  not,"  said  Eben. 

Four  hours  afterward  they  were  driving 

jiomeward.   The  white  horse,  round  and  fat 

'  like  his  master,  jogged  contentedly  along  the 

1  jroad.   The  full,  round  moon  shed  its  silvery 

1  radiance  over  hill  and  valley,  blending  rock 

*  find  briar  and  tree  in  soft,  dark  masses  of 

light  and  shade.    From  the  woods  on  the 

Js  jiillside  were  heard  the  plaintive  notes  of  the 

"f  whippoorwill  or,  occasionally,  the  low  hoot 

)f  an  owl.    It  was  a  scene  to  fill  one's  soul 

with  quiet,  restful  peace,  but  there  was  no 

Deace  in  the  heart  of  Martha. 

"I  kept  account,"  she  said,  "and  you  eat 
hree  pieces  of  layer-cake  with  jelly  between 
ind  frosting  on  top,  two  pieces  of  chocolate, 
hree  of  cocoanut,  four  jelly-rolls,  making 
welve  in  all,  besides  four  pieces  of  pie,  two 
:ups  of  coffee,  and  three  bananas.  Before  I 
50  to  bed  I  shall  takeoff  my  new  rising-sun 
}uilt  and  put  on  the  old  bear's-claw  one 
;hat's  been  on  the  hired  man's  bed.  I  know 
what's  liable  to  happen,  and  I  shan't  have 
ny  new  rising-sun  quilt  spoilt." 

A  low  chuckle  was  all  the  reply  from 
Eben,  and  Martha  continued,  with  rising 
svrath : 

'And  one  thing  more  you  can  make  up 
pour  mind  to, —  if  the  cows  ain't  milked  nor 
he  horses  fed  for  a  week,  not  one  step  will  I 
tir  toward  the  barn.   If  you  are  as  sick  as  a 


mule,  not  one  word  of  comfort  will  you  get 
from  me.  I've  all  the  feeling  in  the  world 
for  the  man  who  gets  sick  in  the  cause  of 
duty  or  the  cause  of  accident,  but  the  man 
who  gets  sick  in  the  cause  of  sweet  cake  shall 
take  the  consequences  to  the  bitter  end." 

Eben  was  too  content  to  feel  any  resent- 
ment. He  only  slipped  his  arm  around 
Martha  and  said: 

"There,  now,  don't  you  go  to  getting 
pouchettky.  I  shan't  be  sick.  I  went  and 
saw  the  new  doctor  and  told  him  how  you 
felt  about  the  sweet  cake,  and  he  said  what 
I  needed  was  the  aid  of  medical  science.  He 
said  lots  of  people  had  to  depend  upon  doc- 
tors to  help  them  through  such  trying  emer- 
gencies, and  he  'd  fix  me  so  I  could  go  to  the 
grange  and  stand  the  suppers  all  right.  He 
gave  me  a  whole  bottleful  of  pills,  and  told 
me  to  take  one  for  the  first  four  pieces  and 
one  for  each  succeeding  piece  thereafter, — 
them's  his  exact  words,  Marthy, —  and  I 
could  eat  all  I  could  carry  off  comfortable 
and  the  next  day  feel  like  a  frisky  steer.  I 
tell  you  I  never  realized  before  as  I  do  now 
the  powerful  usefulness  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Now  you  won't  fret  any  more,  will 
you,  Marthy?"  and  Eben  drew  his  arm 
close  around  Martha  and  imprinted  a  rous- 
ing smack  upon  her  cheek,  quite  in  the  way 
he  used  to  do  twenty  years  ago. 


A     CLOWN'S     PRELUDE 

By  CHARLES  HAMILTON  MUSGROVE 

Behold!  I  cover  up  this  trail  of  tears 
A  moment's  weakness  left  upon  my  cheek, 
And  hush  my  heart  a  little  ere  I  speak, 

Lest  the  false  note  ring  true  on  other  ears; 

The  music  rises  and  the  empty  cheers 
Proclaim  the  harlequin,  and  lo!   I  stand 
The  painted  fool  again,  and  kiss  my  hand 

With  jocund  air  to  Folly's  worshippers. 

So  day  by  day  life's  bitter  bread  is  earned 
With  lips  that  smile  and  frame  the  mirthless  joke, 
And  frailer  grows  the  soul  that  once  was  strong,  - 

The  joyless  soul  of  one  whose  trade  has  turned 
Life's  tragic  mantle  to  a  jester's  cloak, 
Life's  diapason  to  a  jester's  song. 


HOUSTON,   TEXAS,   AN    INLAND 

SEAPORT 


A  City  of  80,000  Energetic  Inhabitants,  Built  Up  Near  the  San  Jacinto  Battleground, 

That  Bids  Fair  to  Rival  Birmingham  and  New  Orleans  for  First  Place 

Among  Southern  Commercial  and  Industrial  Centres 

By  FRANK   PUTNAM 


EVENTY-ONE  years  ago 
General  Sam  Houston,  with 
seven  hundred  Texans,  retreat- 
I  ing  before  General  Santa  An- 
na's army  of  several  thousand 
Mexicans,  reached  a  point  on  Buffalo  Bayou 
a  dozen  miles  below  the  present  city  of 
Houston.  General  Houston,  who  had 
planned  his  campaign  to  this  end,  told  his 
men  that  they  must  now  fight,  and  they 
must  either  win  or  swim.  And  they  did  win. 
Headed  by  General  Houston,  the  Texans 
charged  the  breastworks  where  the  Mex- 
icans were  waiting  in  battle  array,  and  put 
up  the  prettiest  fight  ever  seen  anywhere  on 
earth.  The  Alamo  can  be  likened  to  Ther- 
mopylae, but  the  San  Jacinto  battle  beats 
anything  I  ever  read  about.  With  bullets, 
clubbed  muskets,  and  bowie  knives  the 
little  army  licked  the  big  one  —  chased  it 
into  the  swamp,  hither  and  yon,  panic- 
stricken  and  utterly  routed.  That  battle 
made  Texas  a  republic  and  made  Sam 
Houston  its  president.  Moreover,  it  gave 
to  American  history  one  of  its  most  extraor- 
dinary hero-figures  —  one  that  will  pass 
into  song  and  story  and  legend,  and  endure 
through  the  long  centuries. 

Naturally  enough,  the  'first  thing  I  wanted 
to  see  when  I  came  to  Houston  in  early 
January  was  the  statue  of  General  Sam 
Houston.  "We  haven't  any,"  I  was  told. 
And  it 's  a  fact.  The  only  public  monument 
in  Houston  commemorates  the  heroism  of 
Captain  Dick  Dowling,  a  brave  soldier  of 
the  Civil  War.  To-day,  the  San  Jacinto 
battle-field  is  owned  by  a  patriotic  order  of 
Texas  women,  but,  for  lack  of  funds,  prob- 
ably, it  is  neglected.  The  fences  around  the 
burial-place  of  the  men  who  fell  in  that 
fight  and  were  buried  where  they  fell  are 
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broken  down  in  many  places,  and  cattle 
graze  above  the  graves  of  the  Texans  who 
died  that  Texas  might  be  American,  and 
free.  It  is  n't  because  Texans  of  this  day 
fail  to  love  and  venerate  the  memory  of 
those  good  game  men,  but  —  well,  you 
know  how  busy  every  one  is  in  these  times, 
building  new  railroads,  and  planning  new 
additions  to  the  cities,  and  creating  new 
industrial  undertakings,  and  all  of  that. 
I  've  no  doubt  that  one  of  these  days  Texans 
will  set  up  at  San  Jacinto  a  splendid  memo- 
rial, and  will  in  the  slow  flight  of  the  years 
come  fully  to  realize  the  value  of  this  historic 
spot.  Lexington  and  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill  are  priceless  legacies.  So  too  is  San 
Jacinto  —  not  to  Texans  alone,  but  to  all 
Americans. 


Built  Since  the  Battle 

Houston  to-day  has  80,000  inhabitants, 
and  they  live  up  to  the  motto,  "  Houston 
Hustles."  She  surely  does.  The  most  ob- 
vious fact  about  the  big  Texas  cities  is  their 
tremendous  energy.  Here  are  business 
blocks  that  excel  in  bulk  and  number 
any  that  can  be  found  in  New  Orleans, 
which  has  four  times  Houston's  population. 
New  Orleans  has  not  yet  developed  a  very 
high  grade  of  team  work,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  strongest  point  in  the  play  of  the 
Texans.  Forty-eight  to  sixty  page  Sunday 
newspapers,  with  occasional  editions  run- 
ning up  to  seventy-six  and  more  pages, 
packed  with  the  world's  news,  miscellany 
of  the  highest  grade,  and  an  amazing  bulk 
of  live  advertising  —  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  evidence  of  Houston's 
commercial  and  industrial  vitality.  Colonel 
R.  M.  Johnston's  Post  and  Mr.  Marcellus 


General  Sam  Houston,  First  among  the  Heroes  of  Texas,  Who  Won  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Infant  Republic  by  His  Brilliant  Victory  Over  Santa  Anna's 
Army  at  San  Jacinto,  a  Dozen  Miles  Below  Houston  on  Buffalo  Bayou. 


City  Hall  and  Public  Market,  Houston 


Carnegie  Library  and  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Houston 


Commission  Row,  on  Commerce  Avenue,  Houston 


Main  Street,  from  Capitol  Avenue,  Houston 
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E.  Foster's  Chronicle  would  do  credit  to  any 
American  city  of  half  a  million  people.  By 
the  way,  Colonel  Johnston  is  a  whole  lot 
handsomer  than  his  portrait  presented  here- 
with. This  photograph  must  have  been 
taken  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  Colonel  to- 
day looks  like  a  white-headed  lion,  and 
they  tell  me  he  acts  like  one,  too,  when  he 
gets  into  a  political  scrap. 

By  the  way,  Col- 
onel Johnston  and 
Mr.  Foster  were  the 
principal  journalis- 
tic champions  in  the 
fight  for  and  against 
Senator  Bailey,  in 
the  campaign  that 
has  lately  been  ex- 
citing Texas  more 
than  she  has  been 
excited  by  any  other 
political  campaign 
since  reconstruction 
days.  Mr.  Foster's 
Chronicle  led  in  the 
attack  on  Senator 
Bailey  and  the  big 
corporate  interests 
that  he  represented, 
and  Colonel  John- 
ston's Post  cap- 
tained the  defense. 
These  articles  have 
nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  but  I  may 
state  in  passing  that 
although  Senator 
Bailey's  friends  suc- 
ceeded in  reelecting 
him,  the  revelations 
0  f  that  campaign 
and  of  the  legisla- 
tive inquiry  that  fol- 
lowed it  seem  sure 
profoundly  to  influ- 
ence and  to  improve  the  political  condi- 
tions of  the  State  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
This  fight  has  weakened  the  Senator's 
prestige  at  home,  even  more  than  abroad, 
and  has  brought  to  the  front  some  strong 
younger  men  who  are  likely  successfully  to 
challenge  his  supremacy  in  Texas  politics 
before  many  years  pass.  The  brave,  tena- 
cious, up-hill  fight  waged  by  Representative 
Cocke,  of  San  Antonio,  as  prosecutor  of  the 
charges  against  Senator  Bailey  in  the  Legis- 


Mayor  Baldwin  Rice,  the  Plain   Business  Man 
Who  Has  Made  a  Conspicuous  Success  of  Hous- 
ton's Public  Affairs  During  the  First  Term  Under 
the  Commission  Government.    Mayor  Rice, 
Though  a  Man  of  Important  and  Diverse 
Private  Affairs,  Takes  Pride  in  Giv- 
ing Practically  All  His  Time 
to  the   City    Government 


lature,  and  the  progressive  policy  of  Mr. 
Foster  as  the  head  of  the  leading  independ- 
ent newspaper  of  the  State,  stamp  these 
young  men  as  powers  that  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  hereafter. 

Does  n't  Look  It,  but  It's  a  Seaport 

Looking  at  a  map  of  Texas,  you  would 
not  perceive  that 
Houston  is  a  sea- 
port, but  she  is. 
On  the  map,  if  it  is  ^ 
big  enough,  you  will 
see  a  little  crooked 
black  streak  labeled 
Buffalo  Bayou,  run- 
ning up  from  Gal- 
veston Bay  past 
Houston.  That  lit- 
tle crooked  black 
streak  is  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide  and 
six  to  twelve  feet 
deep  from  Houston 
to  where  the  Trinity 
River  joins  the  bay- 
ou, below  the  city, 
and  fifteen  feet  or 
more  in  depth  be- 
low that  to  Galves- 
ton Bay.  Already 
the  bayou  carries  a 
very  large  traffic  in 
barge  cargoes  to  be 
transshipped  at  Gal- 
veston. One  item 
of  this  freight  is  a 
yearly  million  bales 
of  cotton  —  nearly  ; 
a  third  of  the  total 
Texan  output  of 
that  staple.  Hous- 
ton is  making  rapid 
growth  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  but  her 
main  assurance  of  future  greatness  is  based 
on  the  development  of  this  arm  of  the  sea  — 
Buffalo  Bayou.  I  went  down  the  bayou  to 
the  bay  in  company  with  Mayor  Rice,  City 
Commissioner  Gaston,  and  Mr.  Foster,  the 
editor  of  the  Chronicle.  The  mayor,  who 
by  the  way  is  a  licensed  pilot  for  these 
waters,  held  the  wheel,  and  Mr.  Gaston, 
adorning  the  quarterdeck,  pointed  out  the 
work  in  progress. 


A  Home  on  Main  Street,  Houston,  of  a  Style  of  Architecture  Much  in  Favor  Here 


Gala-day  in  Sam  Houston's  Park,  Houston 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  Houstonians  to  make 
the  bayou  navigable  for  ocean-steamers 
drawing  twenty-five  feet  of  water,  up  to  a 
point  four  miles  below  the  city  centre.  At 
that  point  a  turning  basin  is  to  be  made. 
The  city  will  make  improvements  above  that 
point;  the  federal  government,  below.  Uncle 
Sam  is  spending  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  yearly  in  dredging  and  straight- 
ening his  portion  of  the  channel.  The  whole 
work  of  the  government  in  this  channel  will 
cost  from  three  to  five  million  dollars,  and  it 


Texas  produces  nearly  one  third  of  the  total 
cotton  crop  of  the  United  States.  All  the 
great  cotton-buyers  of  Europe  and  America 
are  represented  by  active  agents  in  the 
Houston  market.  Texas  rice-fields  are  in 
the  Houston  district,  and  Texas  rice  can  be 
put  on  the  market  cheaper  and  of  better 
grade  than  any  other  in  this  country.  The 
industry  is  less  than  ten  years  old,  but  al- 
ready it  occupies  234,000  acres,  running 
through  twenty  counties,  and  adds  a  round 
ten  million  dollars  to  the  yearly  revenues  of 
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Sam  Houston's  Old  Home  on  Caroline  Street,  Houston,  Still  Standing 


will  be  one  of  the  best  investments  of  public 
money  ever  made.  We  passed  through  sev- 
eral cuts  made  by  the  government  dredges. 
There  in  the  presence  of  the  work  it  was 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  Houston  will 
shortly  be  sending  cargoes  of  her  great 
staples  seaward,  to  be  delivered  without 
breaking  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world. 

Great  Staples  of  This  District 

Houston's  great  staples  are  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  lumber,  meat,  and  oil.  She  is  first 
among   the   cotton   centres  of  Texas,   and 


the  State.  Cotton,  it  may  be  said  in  passing, 
is  worth  $300,000,000  a  year  to  Texas, 
counting  in  the  value  of  its  by-products,  of 
course.  The  finest  and  most  prolific  sugar- 
lands  in  the  world  are  found  in  the  Houston 
district.  Some  of  the  river-bottom  land  de- 
voted to  this  crop  shows  twenty-two  feet  of 
loam.  Although  this  is  the  most  exhausting 
crop  that  is  grown,  some  of  these  Texas 
lands  have  produced  sugar  for  close  to  fifty 
consecutive  years,  without  a  dollar's  worth 
of  fertilizer  and  without  showing  any  dim- 
inution in  product.  Fertilizers,  incidentally, 
are  made  in  Texas,  but,  except  for  some 
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The  Home  of  the  Thalian  Club,  Houston 


Buffalo  Bayou,  at  the  Foot  ot  Main  Street,  the  Head  of  Navigation  in  Houston.      Down  this 

Bayou  a  Tremendous  Freight  Traffic  is  Conducted,  and  Government  Engineers 

Expect  to  Make  Houston  a  Port  of  Call  for  Ocean-going  Steamers 
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market  gardening,  are  not  used  here.  A 
Texan  would  disdain  to  use  land  that  had 
to  be  fertilized.  His  grandsons  may  do  it, 
in  that  day  of  the  future  when  the  State  has 
fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Just  now  —  on  this  subject  of  population 
—  the  Five  Million  Club,  with  headquarters 
in  Houston,  and  headed  by  John  H.  Kirby, 


Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  Editor  of  the  Houston 
Post,  a  Veteran  of  Texas  Journalism 

the  smooth  and  smiling  "lumber  king"  of 
this  section  of  the  country,  is  making  plans 
to  hoist  the  State's  total  to  five  millions  by 
1910.  With  a  present  population  nearing 
three  and  one-half  millions,  and  the  most 
inviting  opportunities  open  to  new-comers 
anywhere  in  America,  it  will  be  surprising 
if  1910  does  n't  show  more  than  five  millions 
of  prosperous  and  satisfied  dwellers  within 
the  borders  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 


Wasting  the  State's  Forest  Wealth 

I  called  on  Mr.  Kirby  to  learn  something 
about  Texas  lumber.  Somewhere  I  had  got 
the  impression  that  his  company  at  least 
was  practising  scientific  forestry  —  the 
German  sort  —  planting  new  trees  to  take 
the  places  of  those  removed  by  the  loggers. 


He  was  sorry  to  say,  and  I  was  sorry  to  hear, 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  being  done. 
Texas,  like  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and 
Minnesota  and  other  States  once  largely 
covered  with  forests,  is  witnessing  the  butch- 
ery of  her  timber  without  uttering  an  effect- 
ive protest.  Mr.  Kirby  tried,  early  in  his 
career  as  a  lumberman,  to  get  government 
assistance  in  his  work.  The  Forestry  Bureau 
at  Washington  assigned  men  to  survey  the 
forests,  but  after  a  time  their  work  was  dis- 
continued and  they  have  not  returned.  The 
forests  of  Texas  are  mainly  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Kirby's  com- 
pany controls  a  large  share  of  them.   If  this 


Mr.  Maicellus  E.  Foster,  Who  in  Five  Years 

Has  Made  the  Houston  Daily  Chronicle 

One  of  the  Most  Powerful  and  Widely 

Circulated  Newspapers  of  Texas 

business  were  managed  with  a  view  to  confer- 
ring the  greatest  benefit  upon  the  State,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  reforesting  would  be  universally 
practised,  the  industry  would  be  put  on  a 
permanent  foundation,  and  there  might  be 
some  hope  that  building-materials  would 
not  soon  soar  in  price  to  a  point  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  small  home-builder.  Under  the 
present  destructive  and  wasteful  system  of 


Mr.  John  Henry  Kirby,  the  Head  of  the  Kirby  Lumber  Company  and  the  Chief 
Figure  in  Texas'  Vast  Lumber  Industry,  as  well  as  the  Originator  and 
First  President  of  the  Five  Million  Club,  which  is  Promo- 
ting the  Development  of  the  Whole  State 
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operation,  Texas  timberlands  can  be  cap- 
italized only  upon  the  value  of  the  standing 
timber,  and  the  dominant  idea  in  the  trade 
seems  to  be  for  the  present  holders  to  get  all 
they  can  out  of  it,  as  quickly  as  they  can, 
leaving  the  men  of  the  future  to  shift  for 
themselves.  I  do  not  blame  the  men  con- 
cerned. Almost  any  one  of  us,  being  in 
their  place,  would  probably  do  precisely 
what  they  are  doing  —  it  's  human  nature, 
which  we  all  share.  But  I  do  believe  that  the 
government  —  state  or  national  —  ought 
to  regulate  this  industry,  so  vitally  important 
to  all  the  people,  to  the  end  that  the  timber 
rights  of  generations  unborn  may  be  pro- 


City  Commissioner  Thompson  of  Houston 

te<  ted.  And  I  believe  that  the  ablest  men 
in  the  trade  —  such  men  as  Mr.  Kirby,  say 
—  would  heartily  favor  such  regulation. 

Suppressing  the  Oil-fields 

Beaumont  is  the  centre  of  the  early  Texan 
oil-fields,  but  the  new  discoveries  are  in  the 
direction  of  Houston,  and  the  trend  of  the 
trade  is  toward  the  establishment  of  com- 
pany headquarters  in  this  city.  Oil  at  the 
wells  has  risen  in  price  from  eight  and  ten 


cents  a  barrel  to  seventy-five  cents,  and  there 
is  a  general  impression  that  this  rise  in  price 
is  due  to  manipulation  of  the  fields  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  I  was  told  by  a 
man  who  has  closely  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Texas  oil-fields  that,  while  the 
Standard  has  drilled  hundreds  of  wells  in 


City  Commissioner  Marmion  of  Houston 

the  Texas  fields,  it  has  never  brought  in  a 
single  producer  —  as  far  as  the  public 
knows.  "As  a  matter  of  probable  fact,"  he 
explained,  "the  Standard  must  have  made 
scores  of  successful  wells  and  capped  them 
without  allowing  the  public  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  success  obtained.  There  is  a 
lot  of  talk  these  days,"  my  informant  added, 
"to  the  effect  that  the  oil-fields  of  Texas  are 
'petering  out;'  but  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
Texas  has  oil  enough  in  her  great  subterra- 
nean reservoirs  to  supply  all  her  commercial 
and  industrial  needs  for  a  hundred  years. 
The  Standard  practically  controls  the  field, 
and  it  is  obviously  to  the  Standard's  interest 
to  limit  the  output  and  hold  up  the  price. 
There  are  some  mighty  black  stories  told 
about  the  Standard's  methods  employed  in 
these  oil-fields  —  stories  that  recall  the 
darkest  chapters  of  its  earlier  exploits  in 
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A  Typical  Rice  Elevator  in  the  Houston  District 


Loading  an  Oil-train  from  an  Overhead  Pipe-line  in  the  Houston  District 
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beating  its  competitors  to  death  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  Men  have  had  wells  almost 
at  the  point  of  production,  only  to  see  their 
time,  labor,  and  money  sacrificed  through 
some  inexplicable  'accident'  to  their  ma- 
chinery. 

"You  may  have  heard  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  road,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
same  men  that  control  Standard  Oil,  is  pre- 
paring to  burn  coal  instead  of  oil  in  its  freight 
engines,  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  rise  in 
the  price  of  oil.  Hearing  this,  you  may  have 
assumed  that  the  oil  supply  really  is  falling 
off.  Is  it  not  obviously  more  profitable  to  the 
Standard  interests  to  hold  up  the  price  of  oil 
throughout  the  country  than  to  put  it  down 
for  the  comparatively  small  saving  it  could 
effect  by  burning  oil  in  the  freight  engines  of 
a  single  one  of  its  many  railroads?  The 
Standard,  of  course,  meets  this  criticism  by 
pretending  that  it  is  only  a  purchaser  of  oil 
produced  by  other  men  and  companies,  and 
as  such  is  naturally  interested  in  seeing  oil 
low-priced.  But  that  's  the  shallowest  kind 
of  a  bluff,  and  deceives  no  one  in  this  coun- 
try. We  all  know  the  Standard  is  a  pur- 
chaser —  but  far  more  a  purchaser  of  wells 
than  of  their  product.  In  short,  Texas  is  be- 
ing hoodwinked  by  the  Standard  —  not  only 
at  Austin,  where  Joe  Bailey  was  recently  re- 


A  Gusher  Under  Control  :  a  Flowing  Oil-well 


J.  F.  Gaston,  Mayor,  Pro  Tern.,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Houston  City  Commission 

elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  spite 
of  his  malodorous  relations  with  the  Stand- 
ard's Missouri  dummy  company,  but  also 
in  the  whole  administration  of  the  oil  busi- 
ness of  the  State." 

All  of  which  is  submitted,  with  the  single 
comment  that  where  there  is  so  much  smoke 
— and  I  heard  this  line  of  talk  from  a  good 
many  men  —  there  must  be  some  fire. 

Houston's  Future  Foreshadowed 

Houston  lies  at  the  natural  junction 
point  of  the  rail  trails  crossing  Texas  from 
east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south.  Her 
water  route  to  the  Gulf,  even  in  its  present 
only  partially  developed  condition,  gives 
her  a  freight  differential  on  the  railroads. 
As  the  central  market  and  distributing  and 
manufacturing  centre  of  southern  Texas,. 
her  future  is  assured  beyond  question.  She 
differs  from  other  ambitious  southern  cities 
in  this  respect,  that  here  I  have  heard  no  one 
predicting  a  population  of  a  million  to  be 
gained  inside  ten  years.  People  here  seem 
to  be  so  well  satisfied  with  their  growth  that 
they  are  content  to  let  it  speak  for  itself.  Yet 


Japanese  Farmers  Threshing  Rice  in  the  Houston  District 
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it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  this  will  be  one  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  country  in  due  season. 
Birmingham  is  building  with  tremendous 
rapidity  on  a  foundation  of  coal,  iron,  and 
limestone;  she  will  undoubtedly  press  New 
Orleans  and  all  other  southern  cities  hard 
for  first  place  before  two  decades  pass. 
Houston,  with  her  extraordinary  energy,  her 
enormous  wealth  of  tributary  natural  re- 
sources, her  network  of  a  dozen  railway 
lines  reaching  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  her  ship  channel  to  the  Gulf,  should  be 
a  strong  bidder  against  Birmingham  and 
New  Orleans  for  first  honors  among  the 
cities  of  the  wSouth. 

Success  of  the  City  Commission 

Two  years  ago  Houston's  city  govern- 
ment was,  like  that  of  most  other  cities, 
incompetent,  wasteful,  disorderly.  Taking 
a  leaf  out  of  Galveston's  experience  with 
the  commission  form  of  city  government, 
adopted  by  the  coast  city  following  the  great 
storm  that  laid  her  low,  Houston  reformed 
her  public  administration,  framing  and  ob- 
taining from  the  State  Legislature  a  char- 
ter even  better,  as  she  believes,  and  I 
believe,  than  Galveston's.  The  Houston 
city  government  is  now  administered  by  a 
mayor  and  four  commissioners  —  all  chosen 
from  the  city  at  large.  Ward  lines  were  abol- 
ished. Instead  of  having  nearly  thirty  elect- 
ive officers,  as  before,  the  city  now  has  only 
six  —  the  mayor,  the  commissioners,  and 
the  city  comptroller.  In  the  old  days,  the 
councilmen,  chosen  for  their  political  pull 
in  their  several  wards,  met  to  wrangle  for 
spoils  for  their  respective  constituencies: 
the  interests  of  the  city  as  a  whole  had  little 
or  no  consideration.  Under  the  new  system 
the  mayor  appoints  all  city  officials,  subject 
to  confirmation  of  the  commissioners,  and 
he  can  remove  them  at  will,  without  con- 
sulting the  commissioners.  Each  of  the 
commissioners  is  charged  with  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  certain  branches  of  the  city's 
affairs,  and  all  of  them,  and  the  mayor  as 
well,  are  required  to  give  their  whole  time 
to  their  public  duties.  The  result  is,  with 
the  high  grade  of  men  now  occupying  the 
elective  offices,  that  the  city's  business  is  in  a 
state  of  prosperity  and  efficiency  never  be- 
fore reached.  Appointive  officers  of  the  city 
hold  their  positions  from  day  to  day,  and 
they   have   every    inducement   to   do   their 


work  well.  There  is  no  chance  for  them  to 
work  any  political  pull;  they  stand  or  fall 
solely  on  the  merit  of  their  service.  Re- 
sponsibility is  centralized,  not  scattered. 
This  relieves  the  chief  of  police,  for  example, 
or  the  health  officer,  of  the  old-time  neces- 
sity to  give  at  least  half  his  time  and  thought 
to  political  devices  for  getting  and  holding 
his  job.  He  now  has  all  his  time  for  his 
official  duties. 

The  system  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  a  long 
way  in  advance  of  that  one  which  it  sup- 
planted. It  is  still  possible  for  incompetent 
and  dishonest  men  to  get  elected  to  office, 
but  the  chance  of  it  is  lessened  when  the 
appeal  of  the  candidates  is  to  a  whole  city 
rather  than  to  a  ward.  Houston  is  well  sat- 
isfied with  her  first  term  of  the  new  govern- 
ment —  so  well  satisfied  that  for  the  first 
time  in  years  there  is  no  considerable 
opposition  to  the  reelection  of  the  whole  of 
the  present  administration.  Men  who  have 
never  before  agreed  upon  any  political  prop- 
osition, now  agree  that  the  new  commission 
system  of  city  government  is  a  success,  and 
that  the  officials  who  have  done  the  pioneer 
work  under  that  system  in  this  city  have 
earned  the  compliment  of  reelection.  They 
have  paid  the  city's  floating  debt  and  made 
numerous  betterments  in  the  city  services  out 
of  current  revenues.  They  have  reduced  the 
tax  rate  and  will  bring  it  still  lower.  None  of 
them  has  done  anything  sensational  —  they 
have  merely  applied  common  honesty  and 
common-sense  business  methods  to  the  pub- 
lic's affairs.  I  believe  that  they  are  perform- 
ing a  service  of  the  first  value,  not  to  Hous- 
ton alone,  but  to  the  whole  country,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  them  to  you  in 
person.  They  are  good  average  Americans 
—  every  city  has  plenty  of  such  men.  What 
has  been  done  here  can  and  ought  to  be 
done  in  hundreds  of  other  mismanaged 
American  cities.  And  I  believe  it  will  be. 
Mayor  Rice  has  received  countless  requests 
from  other  cities  for  information  on  the 
commission  government,  and  it  is  evident 
the  idea  is  making  headway  throughout  the 
land. 

The  city  of  Houston  officially  covers  nine 
square  miles,  and  it  is  built  up  beyond  its 
boundaries  in  every  direction.  Its  banks  are 
big  and  solid,  its  stores  many  of  them  vie  in 
size  and  variety  with  those  of  Boston  and 
Baltimore,  its  schools  are  large,  handsome, 
and  well  supported,  several  of  its  churches 


Hauling  Out  the  Sugar-cane  in  the  Region  Tributary  to  Houston 
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are  impressive  in  size  and  beauty,  and 
the  homes  of  the  city  suggest  the  breezy 
opulence  of  the  great  rich  plains.  A  single 
huge  apartment-house  lifts  its  bulk  skyward 
on  upper  Main  Street,  the  forerunner  of 
many  such  structures,  probably,  to  be  set 
up  in  that  region.  Street-paving  is  back- 
ward, the  city  has  grown  faster  than  its 
sewerage  system,  and  its  street  railway  serv- 
ice is  inadequate.  There  are  several  good 
hotels,  but  none  of  the  first  class.  A  mil- 
lion-dollar hotel  for  upper  Main  Street  is 
in  prospect,  and  will  doubtless  be  built 
within  a  short  time.  The  Houston  Post  re- 
marks editorially  this  morning  that  "five 
hundred  people  spent  Sunday  in  Hous- 
ton's hotels  and  three  hundred  of  them 
went  away  knocking  Houston  as  a  conse- 
quence." That  is  only  partly  true,  I 
suppose.  A  man  would  have  to  be  mighty 
hard  to  please  if  he  could  n't  over- 
look some  trifling  lack  of  white  marble 
stairways  and  brass-knobbed  beds,  remem- 
bering that  he  had  the  sweetest,  raciest 
strawberries  imaginable  brought  right  in 
from  the  open  market  gardens  for  his 
Sunday  dinner  on  January  13.    Apples  have 


not  yet  been  made  profitable  here,  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  money  sunk  in  attempts  to  grow 
pears,  but  for  small  fruits  this  region  is  a 
paradise. 

And  the  climate  ?  —  why,  we  had  to  re- 
move our  coats  to-day  while  riding  out  to 
see  the  city  filtration-beds,  the  sun  shone  so 
warmly  and  the  air  was  so  softly  caress- 
ing. 

For  a  place  that  combines  mental  and 
physical  activity  with  the  easiest  winter 
climate  on  the  map,  give  me  Houston. 

The  summers  are  long  and  hot,  of 
course,  but  Houstonians  tell  me  they  never 
feel  the  heat  at  home  as  they  do  during 
summer  business  trips  to  Northern  cities, 
and  they  say  the  nights  are  nearly  always 
cool,  with  breezes  blowing  in  from  the  Gulf 
fifty  miles  distant. 

They  certainly  enjoy  life  to  the  full.  The 
temper  of  the  place  is  gay  and  buoyant. 
Houstonians  blend  the  suavity  and  gen- 
erous hospitality  of  the  South  with  the 
splendid  constructive  energy  of  the  West. 

The  Houstonian,  in  a  word,  is  the  man 
who,  having  an  engagement  to  meet  a 
dollar,  pauses  to  cull  a  rose  for  his  lapel. 
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Strange  dream  of  social  good  that  closely  binds 

Unlikes  together  in  a  common  aim  — 

That  hopes  for  all,  from  hand  and  brain,  the  same, 
And  sets  for  lettered  men  the  tasks  of  hinds! 
Strange  faith  in  human  hearts  that  calmly  finds 

So  much  to  trust  mankind  for,  founds  its  claim 

On  that  the  want  of  which  is  human  shame  — 
The  high  sincerity  of  stainless  minds! 

The  hope  is  lost,  the  golden  vision  flown  — 
The  rapt  ideal  our  age  could  not  fulfil; 

Yet  men  are  richer  for  the  having  known 
That  fine  fatuity.    Though  crowned  with  ill, 

Its  long  remembrance  to  the  world  has  shown 
What  life  might  be.    The  dream  is  potent  still. 


THE  ABDICATION  OF  MARTHA  WARE 


By  MARY  CALDWELL  RICHARDSON 


ARTHA  WARE  bustled  about 
the  spotless  kitchen,  working 
with  a  feverish  energy  quite  un- 
necessary to  the  preparation  of 
the  simple  meal  in  hand. 
I  Martha  was  constantly  wasting  force.  She 
worked  with  the  same  indefatigable  vigor  at 
any  task  she  undertook.  There  was  never 
any  time  for  rest  in  Martha's  day.  More- 
over, she  so  charged  the  atmosphere  about 
her  that  it  was  impossible  to  idle  comfortably 
in  her  presence.  Even  Hiram  Ware,  who 
had  lived  with  her  twenty  years  and  over, 
felt  the  unpleasant  impulse  to  work  in  her 
vicinity  and  got  out  of  the  way  when  he 
could.  Just  now  he  sat  in  the  hall  uneasily 
reading  yesterday's  paper,  but  at  a  sharp 
summons  from  the  kitchen  he  started  up 
guiltily. 

"Hiram!" 

"Yes,  Martha." 

"Fed  them  chickens  yet  ? "  called  Martha. 

"Wh'  no,  not  yet,"  began  Hiram,  in  a 
mildly  conciliatory  tone.    "I  was  — " 

"Waitin'  fer  'em  to  get  to  roost,  I  'spose," 
cried  Martha,  tartly. 

Hiram  left  the  house  hastily,  passing  his 
daughter  at  the  cellar  door.  He  smiled  at 
her  as  he  went,  and  Phoebe  smiled  back. 
The  father  showed  his  affection  for  the  girl 
in  many  little  outward  signs;  the  mother 
only  inasmuch  as  she  toiled  unceasingly,  re- 
gardless of  Phoebe's  remonstrances,  to  pro- 
vide her  with  the  creature  comforts  of  life. 
Martha  really  loved  her  daughter  devotedly 
and  tried  to  be  what  she  called  a  good 
mother  to  her.  She  had  trained  her  thor- 
oughly, even  severely,  in  every  branch  of 
household  art.  In  her  secret  heart  she  re- 
joiced over  Phoebe's  delicate  flower-like 
beauty,  and  determined  fiercely  that  the 
girl  should  have  all  the  good  things  of  life 
that  she  herself  had  missed.  But  she  never 
showed  her  affection  or  admiration,  lest 
Phoebe  should  be  "spoiled."  As  the  girl 
entered  the  kitchen  Martha  glanced  at  her 
ind  went  on  with  her  cooking. 

"Mother,"  Phoebe  asked,  after  a  mo- 


ment,    "may    I    go    up    and    dress    me 
now?" 

"Did  you  clean  the  milkroom  table 
good?" 

"Yes'm." 

"And  set  out  the  pans?" 

"Yes'm." 

"Well,  you  can  go  then."  The  permission 
came  almost  grudgingly.  "But  what  you  so 
anxious  to  dress  up  for,  to-night?" 

"Why,"  Phoebe  hesitated  just  the  least 
bit  in  the  world,  "why,  Dave's  goin'  to  give 
me  a  ride  in  his  new  runabout,  if  you  '11  let 
me  go,  Mother." 

Mrs.  Ware  regarded  her  daughter  dis- 
approvingly. 

"Seems  to  me,"  she  said,  quickly,  "Dave 
Griscom  comes  here  a  good  deal  lately.  Did 
you  tell  him  you'd  go?" 

"I  said  I'd  ask  you,"  answered  Phoebe, 
the  delicate  color  mounting  to  her  fair 
cheeks. 

"What's  become  of  Wilbur  Halleck 
lately?"  asked  Mrs.  Ware,  sharply.  "He 
ain't  been  around  for  a  fortni't  or  more." 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Phoebe,  non- 
committally. 

"Well,  I  know,"  declared  her  mother. 
"Dave  Griscom 's  scared  him  off,  callin' 
here  so  much." 

Phoebe  said  nothing.  She  wanted  very 
much  to  reply,  but  the  habit  of  repression 
was  too  strong  for  her.  Never  in  all  her  life 
had  Phoebe  Ware  acted  entirely  on  her  own 
initiative. 

Martha  watched  her  anxiously,  and  noted 
the  trouble  in  her  eyes. 

"Phoebe,"  she  asked,  sternly,  "you  ain't 
committed  yourself  to  Dave,  have  you?" 

Phoebe  shook  her  head,  flushing  hotly. 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  declared  Martha, 
"an'  if  he  ever  —  asks  you  —  Phoebe,  you 
say  no.  David 's  a  good  enough  young  man 
but  he  has  n't  any  prospects.  He's  a  poor 
young  farmer,  an'  I  know  what  that  means. 
I  've  been  a  poor  farmer's  wife  all  my  mar- 
ried life,  an'  I  want  to  spare  you  that.  Now, 
Will  Halleck 's  a  good  honest  man,  and  he's 
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got  enough  to  make  you  comfortable  all  your 
days.    Dave  Griscom  — " 

"Every  one  says  Dave's  a  smart  young 
man,"  murmured  Phoebe,  loyally,  with  an 
effort.  Personally,  she  did  not  care  if  David 
never  had  a  penny,  nor  would  she  marry 
slow,  stupid  Wilbur  Halleck  for  all  the 
money  in  the  world  —  if  she  could  help  it. 
But  how  could  she  say  it  to  her  mother  ?  Be- 
sides, she  and  David  were  only  friends,  after 
aU. 

"Oh,  he's  smart  enough,  and  doin'  well 
enough,  I  dare  say,  for  a  bachelor,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Ware;  "but  no  matter  how 
well  Dave  manages  the  farm,  he  can't  never 
do  for  his  wife  as  Wilbur  can.  To  get  a 
livin'  off  a  farm,  everybody's  got  to  turn  to 
an'  work,  Phoeb' —  I  've  learnt  that  by  expe- 
rience. You've  had  enough  to  do  on  this 
one  —  I  don't  want  you  should  be  slave  to 
another  some  day.  Don't  you  promise  any- 
thing to-night,  Phoebe." 

"  Oh,  there  won't  —  I  don't  —  Dave 
won't  — "    Phoebe  began,  helplessly. 

"I  know."  Martha  nodded.  "But  you 
can't  never  tell.  There,  run  along  and  fix 
yourself  up  a  little,"  she  ended,  dropping  the 
subject  with  relief.  She  had  never  said  so 
much  about  it  before. 

"What  dress  shall  I  put  on,  Mother?" 
asked  Phoebe,  turning  away.  Mrs.  Ware 
smiled  at  the  characteristic  question.  Surely 
a  girl  who  still  came  to  her  mother  to  ask 
what  she  should  wear  would  never  choose  a 
husband  independently.  But  as  Phoebe 
mounted  the  stairs  lightly,  Martha  sighed. 
She  felt  a  strange  sense  of  depression,  and 
her  head  bothered  her  to-night.  She  turned 
wearily  back  to  her  cooking. 

Later  that  evening  Phoebe  and  David 
rode  along  the  turnpike  in  the  twilight, 
silently  happy.  They  were  young,  with 
youth's  keen  power  of  enjoyment,  but  their 
New  England  rearing  had  curtailed  their 
power  of  expression.  They  felt  no  need  to 
make  conversation,  nor  was  their  silence  an 
awkward  one.  Phoebe  alternately  flushed 
and  paled  at  the  wonderful  thrills  which 
stirred  her  when  David  in  driving  brushed 
her  arm,  and  David  dreamed  dreams  and 
saw  visions  whose  perfect  beauty  made  him 
half  afraid.   At  length  he  spoke. 

"O  Phoebe,"  he  cried,  suddenly,  "there 
ain't  a  man  living  that's  good  enough  for 
you!" 

"Why,  David ! "  breathed  Phoebe, startled. 


"But  yet,"  he  went  on,  resolutely,  "I  do 
believe  I  could  make  you  as  happy  as  any 
man,  Phoebe  —  if  you  cared  for  me.  I  love 
you  so,  dear!" 

The  words  burst  from  him  as  though  he 
could  no  longer  restrain  them,  and  Phoebe 
trembled  at  the  force  which  thus  opened  his 
soul  before  her. 

"O  David!"  she  said  again,  and  there 
was  a  happy  tremor  in  her  voice  which 
spoke  to  David  eloquently. 

"Phoebe!" 

That  was  all  they  said,  but  they  both  un- 
derstood. Phoebe  nestled  closer  to  the  big 
shoulder  beside  her,  and  David's  arm  stole 
about  her.  The  horse  ambled  on  unrebuked 
as  the  two  forgot  everything  in  the  world  but 
themselves  and  their  happiness.  Then  sud- 
denly Phoebe  remembered. 

"O  Dave,"  she  cried,  shrinking  from 
him.  "Mother!" 

"Well?"  queried  David,  uncompre- 
hendingly. 

"She  won't  let  me  marry  you!" 

"She  can't  help  it,  dear,"  declared  the 
man,  quickly. 

"But  you  don't  know  Mother,"  went  on 
Phoebe,  in  a  distressed  tone.  "And,  oh, 
David,  I  could  n't  marry  without  her  con- 
sent!" 

"Why,  then,  we'll  get  it,"  he  affirmed. 
Phoebe  shook  her  head. 

"Why  not?  I  kind  o'  thought  she  liked 
me,"  said  David,  a  bit  nettled. 

"She  does  like  you,  David,"  answered 
Phoebe,  "but  —  well,  you  know,  Dave, 
Mother  works  dreadful  hard,  and  worries, 
too,  about  the  mortgage  and  all,  and  she  — 
she  does  n't  want  I  should  marry  a  poor 
farmer,  even  if  — " 

"But  you  shan't  work,  nor  worry,"  cried 
David,  in  jealous  anger  that  Mrs.  Ware 
should  seem  to  consider  Phoebe  more  than 
he  did.  "I  can  do  it  all,  and  I  will  make  the 
farm  pay.    It 's  free  and  clear  — " 

"I  want  to  work!"  Phoebe  burst  forth 
suddenly,  in  passionate  self-assertion.  "I 
want  to  work  with  you,  David  —  for  you! 
I  want  to  clean  and  cook  and  keep  house  and 
—  and  mend!  Why  can't  Mother  let  me 
work  if  I  want  to?" 

"Dearest!"  David  drew  her  close,  and, 
stooping,  pressed  his  lips  to  hers.  He  had 
never  dreamed  that  the  world  held  such 
happiness  as  this,  at  least  for  him. 

"You  shall  work,  just  a  little,"  he  said. 
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Then,  at  Phoebe's  unsatisfied  expression, 
he  added,  "You  will  help  me  a  lot.  And 
we'll  get  your  mother's  consent,  dear.  It 
ain't  as  if  I  had  any  bad  habits.  I  'm  only  a 
man,  and  not  worthy  to  look  at  you,  sweet- 
heart, but  — " 

"O  David,  you  are.  You're  lots  better 
than  I  am!"  declared  Phoebe.  "But  it's 
not  that.  Mother  says  herself  you  're  a  good 
man.  But  —  well,  she 's  set  her  mind  on  — 
on  Wilbur  Halleck." 

"Wilbur  Halleck!"  cried  David,  hotly. 
Then  he  frowned.  "You  shan't  marry  Wil- 
bur Halleck  while  I'm  alive!"  he  added, 
fiercely. 

But  his  easy  confidence  was  shaken. 
David  knew  Martha  Ware  well  enough  to 
realize  that  when  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
anything  she  would  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  get  her  way.  She  had  a  will  of  iron,  and 
Phoebe,  who  "took  after"  her  father,  had 
never  opposed  it.  Certainly  poor  little 
Phoebe  could  never  oppose  her  now,  after 
nineteen  years,  single-handed.  It  meant, 
then,  that  he  must  fight  for  her.  Well,  it  was 
not  the  way  he  'd  have  chosen,  but  fight  he 
would  —  and  he  would  win ! 

"Phoebe,"  he  cried,  firmly,  "if  we  can 
get  your  mother's  consent,  we  will.  If  we 
can't,  we  will  be  married  without  it." 

"O  David!"  fluttered  Phoebe,  uncer- 
tainly. 

"We'll  ask  her  to-night,  when  we  get 
back,"  David  went  on,  decidedly;  "and  if 
she  says  no,  you  must  go  with  me  to  the 
minister,  to-morrow,  and  be  married." 

"R — run  away!"  gasped  Phoebe.  This 
was  one  of  the  blackest  sins  in  the  calendar 
to  Martha  Ware.  Phoebe  well  remembered 
her  mother's  untempered  scorn  of  one  of  the 
village  girls  who  had  left  an  unkind  father 
for  a  loving  and  considerate  husband,  taking 
the  only  course  open  to  her  in  the  face  of  the 
father's  refusal  to  give  consent.  That  David 
should  ever  propose  such  a  thing  bewildered 
her. 

For  the  rest  of  the  drive  David  talked 
earnestly,  urging,  explaining,  setting  his 
side  of  the  case  before  her  with  all  the  force 
of  a  nature  as  strong  as  Martha  Ware's.  Be- 
tween his  insistence  and  the  picture  of  her 
mother's  wrath  and  disapproval,  poor 
Phoebe  felt  something  of  the  misfortunes  of 
a  bone  of  contention.  But  at  length,  just  be- 
fore they  got  home,  she  surrendered. 

"Well,  David  —  if  you're  sure  we  must," 


she  agreed,  tremblingly.  "But,  oh,  what 
will  Mother  say?   And  —  poor  Father!" 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  barn  her  father 
met  them  with  a  lantern. 

"Mother  's  sick,"  he  said,  laconically,  as 
he  helped  Phoebe  to  alight.  "I'm  goin'  for 
the  doctor." 

"Mother's  sick!"  Phoebe  gazed  at  him, 
aghast. 

"I'll  drive  you  over,"  volunteered  David 
at  once,  and  Hiram  Ware  climbed  into  the 
buggy. 

Phoebe  hurried  to  the  house.  A  sudden 
terrible  sense  of  responsibility  for  her  moth- 
er's condition  was  upon  her.  It  seemed  as 
though  her  wickedness  in  consenting  to 
David's  urging  to  "run  away"  were,  some- 
way, at  the  bottom  of  this  new  trouble. 
Her  mother  had  never  been  sick  before, 
to  her  recollection!  Why  should  she  be 
now? 

For  days  Martha  Ware  lay  between  life 
and  death,  and  Phoebe's  remorse  grew  as  the 
danger  of  losing  her  mother  seemed  more 
imminent.  The  doctor  called  it  a  "total  col- 
lapse, "caused  by  overwork  and  overworry, 
and  Phoebe  blamed  herself  for  both.  She 
worked  feverishly,  night  and  day,  nursing 
Martha  tenderly  and  caring  for  the  house 
and  her  father's  needs  as  well,  and  the  strain 
made  her  morbidly  sensitive  as  to  what  she 
considered  her  wickedness.  She  was  deter- 
mined that  the  housekeeping  should  not  suf- 
fer because  her  mother  could  not  attend  to  it. 
And  here,  her  father  unexpectedly  proved 
a  great  help,  for  he  took  the  farm  and  the 
outside  duties  off  her  shoulders  as  he  never 
had  done  from  Martha's.  All  his  married 
life  Hiram  Ware  had  followed  and  waited 
for  Martha's  directions,  but  now  he  rose 
valiantly  to  the  occasion,  and,  there  being 
no  one  to  plan  for  him,  took  the  responsibil- 
ity upon  himself. 

Phoebe  refused,  in  her  excess  of  self- 
abasement,  to  see  David,  and  he  did  not 
press  her,  thinking  that  she  had  enough  to 
trouble  her  now.  And  Phoebe  came  to  feel 
the  planning  and  the  housework  a  relief,  a 
safe  vent  for  her  pent-up  feelings  and  her 
unspoken,  unrecognized,  but  none  the  less 
insistent,  desire  to  see  her  lover. 

As  Martha  grew  steadily  worse  instead  of 
better,  Phoebe  felt  an  agonized  necessity  to 
fight  some  unseen  force  that  was  taking  her 
mother  from  her.  Day  by  day,  she  opposed 
herself  fiercely  to  the  awful  something  which 
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seemed  her  foe,  and  then  at  length  she  capit- 
ulated. 

"If  Mother  gets  well,"  she  said  silently 
to  the  terrible  angel  she  wrestled  with,  "I 
will  marry  any  one  she  wants  me  to." 

She  made,  and  she  knew  that  she  would 
keep,  her  promise,  but  her  heart  turned 
cold  within  her  when  she  thought  about  it. 
She  put  it  out  of  her  mind  resolutely,  and 
set  to  work  harder  than  ever,  in  the  sick- 
room and  out  of  it. 

At  length  the  crisis  came,  and  there  was  a 
day  —  a  whole,  long  lifetime  of  a  day  —  of 
terrible  suspense.  Then,  in  the  evening,  the 
doctor  led  Phoebe  from  the  sick-room. 

"She's  come  through  the  worst,  child," 
he  said,  his  voice  shaking.  "I  believe  she'll 
get  well."  Phoebe  burst  into  a  storm  of 
tears. 

"You  poor  little  girl!"  said  the  doctor, 
"you're  all  worn  out.  Go  and  lie  down  at 
once  —  do  you  understand  me,  at  once!" 
he  finished  with  tender  sternness,  and 
Phoebe  obeyed. 

The  angel  was  worsted  and  she  had  won, 
and  Phoebe  rejoiced  greatly  as  Martha  be- 
gan to  improve.  Deep  in  her  heart  lay  the 
shadow  of  her  promise,  but  Phoebe  covered 
it  carefully  with  other  thoughts.  She  still 
refused  to  see  David,  and  he  went  away 
hurt  and  sore  at  what  seemed  to  him  her  in- 
explicable coldness.  She  dared  not  trust 
herself  to  see  him  now. 

Martha  grew  stronger  slowly,  until  at 
length  one  day  she  called  Phoebe  to  her,  and 
spoke  for  the  first  time  in  days. 

"Phoeb',"  she  said  weakly,  "I've 
changed  my  mind  about  dyin'.  I'm  goin' 
to  get  well." 

"Thank  God!"  cried  Phoebe,  fervently, 
and  kissed  Martha  tenderly.  The  next  day, 
after  a  night  of  such  sleep  as  she  had  not 
known  since  her  illness,  Martha  called  the 
girl  again. 

"Phoebe,"  she  asked,  as  her  daughter 
hurried  to  her  bedside,  "did  you  remind 
your  father  to  change  his  flannels?" 

"No,  Mother,"  answered  Phoebe,  sur- 
prised. 

"Then  he  ain't  done  it  since  I've  been 
sick,"  murmured  Martha,  in  a  weak,  dis- 
tressed voice. 

"Yes  he  has,  Mother,"  said  Phoebe, 
"every  week." 

"Well,  I  declare!"  exclaimed  Martha, 
feebly. 


Phoebe  went  on  with  her  duties,  setting 
the  room  in  order  quietly.  At  length  Martha 
spoke  again. 

"Phoebe,  where  is  your  father  now?" 

"Cutting  wood;  I  guess,"  answered 
Phoebe,  rejoicing  that  her  mother  was  be- 
ginning to  take  interest  in  things  again. 

"Did  you  tell  him  to?" 

"No,  dearie." 

"Well,  I  declare!"  exclaimed  Martha, 
once  more.  After  another  pause  she  asked, 
"  Does  he  feed  the  chickens  an'  milk  Betty  ?" 

Phoebe  patted  her  mother's  pillow  sooth- 
ingly. "Yes,  Mother,"  she  answered,  "he 
tends  to  all  that.  I  never  have  to  think 
about  it." 

Martha  regarded  her  oddly.  Then  she 
shut  her  eyes  with  a  sigh.  "  I  've  been  worry- 
ing—  about  the  critters  ever  since  I  bin 
sick,"  she  said,  slowly,  "though  I  ain't  had 
strength  to  care  if  they  died  or  not  —  much. 
And  Hiram's  took  care  of  'em!  And  you've 
took  hold  good,'  too,  Phoebe." 

The  girl  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the  un- 
usual praise,  but  she  only  said,  "Hush, 
dearie ;  you  must  n't  talk  any  more  now. 
The  doctor  says  you  must  keep  quiet." 

Martha  improved  steadily,  and  Phoebe 
rejoiced  greatly.  But  as  the  strain  of  the 
worry  fell  from  her  a  new  sense  of  desolation 
would  steal  over  her.  Moreover,  David 
would  somehow  creep  into  her  thoughts,  try 
as  she  might  to  keep  him  out  of  them. 

"I'm  a  wicked  girl,"  she  told  herself.  "I 
said  I'd  give  him  up  if  Mother 'd  get  well  — 
and  I  will!" 

But  she  was  so  tired  —  so  tired  she  could 
not  always  fight  off  the  memories! 

Martha  took  an  increasing  interest  in 
household  affairs.  She  questioned  Phoebe 
frequently  now  about  the  running  of  things, 
and  seemed  more  and  more  surprised  to  find 
everything  going  so  smoothly.  She  would 
lie  silently  musing  for  hours,  and  then  ex- 
claim, "Well,  I  declare!" 

Phoebe,  to  her  father's  mystification  as 
well  as  David's,  still  refused  to  see  the  latter 
when  he  called  to  inquire  about  Martha's 
condition.  Then,  one  day,  Hiram  entered 
the  sick-room,  where  Phoebe  was  busy,  and 
handed  her  a  note. 

"It's  from  David  Griscom,"  he  said,  and 
went  to  sit  a  moment  by  the  bedside. 

Phoebe  opened  it  with  trembling  fingers 
and  read  it.  She  looked  very  white  and  wan 
and  thin,  and  Martha  eyed  her  anxiously. 
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But  she  said  nothing  until  Hiram  had 
gone. 

"What's  David  Griscom  want?"  she 
asked  then. 

"He  wants — "  Phoebe  paused  a  mo- 
ment, then  continued  bravely,  "he  wants  I 
should  meet  him  in  the  orchard.  But  I 
won't  meet  him,  Mother.  I'll  never  see 
him  again." 

"Why?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Because,"  answered  Phoebe,  slowly, 
"because  I  have  been  a  wicked  girl.  Mother, 
the  night  you  took  sick  I  promised  David 
I  'd  run  away  and  marry  him  if  you  would  n't 
give  your  consent." 

"You  did!"  gasped  Martha  Ware. 

Phoebe  nodded.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  with  an 
effort.  "  But  I  won't.  I  will  —  will  marry 
whoever  you  want  me  to,  Mother." 

Martha  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  silent, 
her  face  working.  Finally  she  spoke,  in  a 
tone  so  unlike  her,  so  humble  and  self- 


accusing,  that  her  daughter  started  anx- 
iously. 

"Phoebe,"  she  said,  "all  my  life  I've 
made  a  mess  o'  things.  I  thought  your 
father  could  n't  draw  breath  without  I  told 
him  when,  an'  I  find  he  can  run  things  him- 
self. I  've  never  given  anybody  credit  for  any 
sense  but  myself.  I've  worried  about  you 
and  thought  you  never  could  stand  alone, 
an'  look  at  you.  Once  you  got  the  chance, 
you've  took  to  managing  like  a  duck  to 
water!  But  I  never  knew  I  was  bringing 
this  —  on  myself!"  She  paused  a  moment, 
and  Phoebe  stood,  sorrowfully  silent. 

"Phoeb',"  Martha  went  on  presently, 
"I 'm  done  bossin'  for  a  spell.  You  go  right 
down  to  the  orchard  and  see  Dave,  an'  tell 
him  you  '11  marry  him  as  soon  as  Mother  gets 
well  —  an'  that  ain't  goin'  to  be  long  now. 
Go  quick,  before  I  change  my  mind,"  she 
ended,  with  something  of  her  old  snap. 
And  Phoebe  went. 


THE    JOURNEY 

By  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

Through  days  of  golden  haze, 
Down  paths  of  glazed  rime, 

We,  dreamers  and  estrays, 

Walk  hand  in  hand  with  Time. 

On  and  still  on  we  fare, 
With  joy  or  grief  at  lip, 

Content  at  heart  to  share 
This  gipsy  comradeship. 

But  unto  each  whose  dower 
Is  life,  or  blessed  or  banned, 

Shall  come  at  last  an  hour 
When  Time  shall  loose  his  hand. 


We  shall  not  tread  beyond 
That  moment's  bliss  or  sting, 

But  Time,  the  vagabond, 
Will  still  go  journeying. 


"1 
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Fong  Wong  Sing 

A    CHINAMAN  OF   THE  OLD    SCHOOL 

11  A  LL  the  world  loves  a  lover."  To  be  sure  it 
ii-  does,  and  all  the  world  loves  a  pagan  —  a 
genuine  dyed-in-the-wool  pagan.  We  never  tire  of 
hearing  of  him,  or,  better  still,  meeting  him  face  to 
face;  there  is  something  so  irresistibly  appealing  in 
his  primitive,  hereditary  mixed  goodness  and  bad- 
ness that  we  love  and  enjoy  him  all  the  more  for  his 
very  unlikeness  to  our  proper  Christian  selves; 
even  after  his  acceptance  of  Christianity  it  is  quite 
possible  for  us  to  catch  ourselves  breathing  a  sigh 
for  the  vanished  finesse,  the  amazingly  clever 
subtleties,  the  grace  of  manner,  the  winning  cour- 
tesy, and  other  engaging  qualities  which,  sad  to 
relate,  too  frequently  our  hero  drops  as  he  turns 
his  back  upon  the  altar  of  his  false  gods  to  follow 
the  beckoning  hand  of  the  enlightened  Christian. 
How  distinctly  I  recall  the  first  Chinaman  I 
ever  saw!  I  was  at  that  time  living  in  a  New  Eng- 
land town,  rather  remote  from  the  American  busi- 
ness centres,  and  for  that  reason  unvisited  by  and 
practically  unknown  to  the  vast  horde  of  fortune 
or  home  seekers,  whether  heathen  or  Christian, 
which  even  then  were  besieging  our  shores  for  the 
wealth,  fabulous  or  real,  which  they  fondly  be- 
lieved was  to  be  theirs  for  the  seeking.  Conse- 
quently, the  streets  of  the  quiet  community  where- 
in my  lines  were  cast  had  not  yet  felt  the  pressure 
of  Johnny's  noiseless  shoes;  therefore  his  advent 
in  our  midst  caused  a  fluttering  of  many  small 
hearts,  not  to  mention  admiring  glances  from 
scores  of  unsophisticated  eyes,  and  to  his  credit 
be  it  said,  he  held  our  admiration  for  the  entire 
period  he  remained  with  us.  To  my  childish  im- 
agination Fong  Wong  Sing  was  as  great  a  curi- 
osity as  the  Siamese  twins,  the  two-headed  girl, 
the  wild  man  of  Borneo,  or  any  other  freak  of  the 
circus,  zoo,  or  museum.  Sing  did  not  appear  as 
one  among  many  of  the  yellow  brotherhood  garbed 
in  blue  blouses  and  felt  hats  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  either  to  do  our  washee  wash  or  cook  our 
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rice.  Perish  the  thought!  Fong  Wong  Sing  shone 
as  a  lone  star  in  the  Puritan  quarter  in  which  he 
deigned  to  cast  his  beams. 

The  first  question  a  man  usually  asks  anent  an 
absent  friend  is,  What  is  he  doing  now  ?  A  wom- 
an's initial  question  is,  What  did  she  have  on  ? 

But  we  women  are  in  good  company,  else  why 
did  the  sage  of  Chelsea  devote  so  much  of  his  val- 
uable fife  to  the  composition  of  that  standard  fash- 
ion-book "Sartor  Resartus."  So  1  will  take  heart 
and  begin  my  sketch  of  our  Celestial  with  a  de- 
scription of  his  dress.  Sing's  robes  were  marvels; 
they  were  lavishly  embroidered  with  silks  of  every 
conceivable  color,  glistening  with  gold  and  silver 
wire,  and  exceedingly  intricate  of  pattern.  They 
were  garments  such  as  one  sees  in  the  land  of 
dreams,  or  reads  of  in  poems  or  romances,  but 
seldom  rubs  up  against  in  sober,  e very-day  life. 

This  distinctive  dress  Sing  wore  on  all  occasions, 
in  season  and  out  of  season ;  we  were  not  informed 
of  his  motive  in  clinging  so  tenaciously  to  this  pe- 
culiar costume.  Yet  had  he  doffed  it  and  adopted 
European  dress,  he  would  doubtless  have  fallen 
in  the  estimation  of  certain  of  his  admirers  to 
whom  clothes  are  everything;  not  only  would  he 
suffer  loss  of  prestige,  but  much  of  the  fine  flavor 
of  history  and  romance  with  which  he  was  invested 
would  likewise  have  vanished  with  the  removal  of 
his  gorgeous  trappings. 

The  day  came  when  even  the  lofty  Sing  was 
forced  to  admit  that  glittering  plumage  builds  no 
roof-trees,  neither  does  it  boil  the  kettle  of  rice. 
In  plain,  unvarnished  English,  Sing  had  to  hide  his 
pride  in  his  embroidered  sleeve,  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and  work.  Being  an  acknowledged 
connoisseur  of  the  herb  of  his  country,  he  opened 
a  tea  store,  wherein  his  pleasing  talents  found  full 
play.  What  a  tidy,  attractive  spot  this  was!  The 
atmosphere  of  the  place  suggested  worship.  One 
always  felt  upon  entering  as  if  dusty  workaday 
shoes  should  be  left  on  the  threshold,  out  of  re- 
spect to  ancient  tradition  prohibiting  the  wearing 
of  shoes  in  holy  places.    So  dim  and  shadowy  was 
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this  room  that,  in  spite  of  its  commercial  counter 
and  rows  of  business-like  shelves,  one  was  ever 
breathlessly  expecting  a  magical  wand  to  issue  and 
wave  from  some  corner  whereby  the  little  shop 
would  shed  every  vestige  of  modernity  and  be  in- 
stantly transformed  into  a  temple  to  Confucius  or 
Buddha.  Adorning  the  walls  of  the  shop  were 
pictures  and  tapestry  of  a  value  which  few  of  us 
could  appreciate.  Could  we  behold  them  now 
with  our  enlarged  vision  and  better  understand- 
ing of  Oriental  art  and  needlecraft,  we  would 
thank  our  stars  for  permitting  us  to  gaze  upon 
such  beautiful  things,  and  dive  deep  down  into  our 
pockets  for  the  gold  wherewith  to  buy  these  treas- 
ures for  hearth  and  home.  Lilies,  roses,  and  tube- 
roses of  snowy  whiteness  and  penetrating  fragrance 
nodded  cheery  welcome  from  the  windows,  and 
invited  the  passer  to  enter,  rest,  and  purchase. 

Sing  was  too  astute  a  philosopher  to  abandon 
himself  utterly  to  the  strenuous  life  as  we  under- 
stand it;  play  was  written  in  capital  letters  in  his 
daily  programme.  His  favorite  exercise  was  riding. 
Fong  Wong  Sing  on  horseback  was  the  sight  of  a 
lifetime.  Mounted  on  a  fiery  steed,  as  fleet  as  the 
very  wind,  away  galloped  Sing  in  a  transport  of 
delight.  Here  was  defiance  personified  —  staid 
and  stale  conventionality  was  flung  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.  Up  street  he  went,  down 
street,  and  into  the  country;  with  cloak  flying  in 
the  air,  inflated  pantaloons,  pigtail  flapping,  he 
looked  like  a  veritable  Chinese  John  Gilpin. 

"Human  nature  is  one  thing,"  to  quote  my  Jap- 
anese friend.  The  worshippers  of  Sing  were  be- 
ing furnished  with  unmistakable  proofs  that  he 
too  had  his  earthly  side;  from  time  to  time  he  was 
observed  slipping  in  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge, 
and  overstepping  the  bounds  ordained  by  rigid 
propriety  and  inexorable  custom.  He  needed  to  be 
reclaimed,  tamed,  and  then  converted.  This  task 
the  gentler  sex  tackled  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. To  none  would  Sing  turn  an  unhealing  ear. 
A  lady  from  the  Congregationalists  headed  the 
evangelizing  movement;  stealing  into  Sing's  king- 
dom, with  pleading  eye,  winning  smile,  and  the 
courage  of  the  born  missionary,  she  quietly  asked 
him  if  he  would  attend  her  church  and  Sunday 
school.  Appreciating  the  interest  in  himself  evi- 
denced by  this  request,  Sing,  returning  smile  for 
smile,  accepted  the  proffered  invitation.  The  fol- 
lowing Monday  the  daily  papers  announced  that 
Fong  Wong  Sing  was  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Sunday  school.  Hardly  had  the 
wonder  of  this  good  lady's  triumph  died  away 
when  a  winsome  lassie  from  the  Universalist  body 
introduced  herself  to  Sing,  begging  him  to  give 
her  church  a  trial.    Ere  manv  moons  had  waxed 


and  waned  the  interested  public  were  astounded 
to  read  that  Sing  had  deserted  the  Congregation- 
alists and  gone  over  to  the  Universalists.  Still 
there 's  more  to  follow  —  Sing  had  not  yet  quite 
found  himself  or  his  church  home.  It  remained 
for  a  daughter  from  the  Episcopal  ranks  to  carry 
to  a  successful  issue  the  scheme  of  conversion  so  he- 
roically started  by  disinterested  sisters  from  other 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  She  pleaded 
long  and  well.  Her  earnestness  told;  she  was  re- 
warded for  her  pains  on  Sing's  behalf  by  seeing 
him  a  convert  to  her  faith,  and  a  devout  worship- 
per at  the  Cathedral  services  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day until  the  eve  of  his  departure. 

Sing  possessed  an  acute  sense  of  justice  and 
gratitude;  every  favor  tendered  him  met  with  re- 
turn favor  from  his  hand.  The  following  incident 
will  explain  his  attitude  towards  his  last  recorded 
benefactress,  and  likewise  serve  as  a  sample  of 
his  practical  recognition  of  others'  kindness.  Gor- 
geously attired,  gliding  up  the  broad  aisle  of  the 
Cathedral,  stealthiness  of  step  and  fixity  of  coun- 
tenance proclaiming  him  the  true  Asian,  Sing, 
during  the  solemn  hush  preceding  the  service,  was 
wont  to  station  himself  at  the  entrance  to  his  bless- 
ed lady's  pew,  and,  salaaming  profoundly,  present 
her  with  a  bouquet  of  the  choicest  blooms  the 
town  afforded. 

Sing  carried  his  politeness  with  him  wherever  he 
went;  every  one  with  whom  he  came  into  contact 
benefited  by  it.  One  summer  evening,  as  I  hur- 
ried into  church  hot  and  breathless,  this  courte- 
ous Chinaman,  feeling  if  not  seeing  my  discom- 
fort, left  his  own  pew,  noiselessly  stepped  to  where 
I  was  sitting,  and  deferentially  handed  me  his 
sandal-scented,  multihued  fan.  A  graceful  act, 
in  truth,  refreshingly  spontaneous,  and  ever  to  be 
fondly  remembered  by  the  recipient. 

Before  leaving  us  Sing  thawed  out  a  bit,  threw 
off  his  mantle  of  reserve,  and,  opening  the  door  of 
his  heart,  took  us  into  his  confidence  and  simply 
and  unaffectedly  told  us  who  and  what  he  was.  We 
were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  regime;  in  fact,  a  member  of  the 
Chinese  nobility. 

In  Sing  were  united  ripe  scholarship  and  broad 
culture.  He  owned  a  valuable  library  containing 
books  by  eminent  modern  and  ancient  authors,  and 
written  in  several  languages,  those  in  his  own 
tongue,  of  course,  predominating.  He  had  trav- 
elled extensively  and  thus  gained  a  knowledge  of 
men  hardly  possible  to  one  whose  travels  are  limit- 
ed to  his  own  country. 

Sing  was  a  redoubtable  actor,  assuming  the  role 
of  ingenue  for  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  thrills, 
starts,  and  flutters  which  were  wont  to  agitate  his 
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godly  friends  whenever  pagan  ignorance  or  indif- 
ference, call  it  what  you  will,  led  him  to  deviate 
from  the  narrow  line  of  duty  to  wander  a  while  in 
the  primrose  path  of  dalliance. 
S-;  All  romances  travel  on  to  finis.  One  morning 
hour  word  was  brought  us  that  the  shop  was  closed, 
and  its  genial  proprietor  gone  —  where,  no  one 
knew. 

We  loved  Fong  Wong  Sing  for  his  many  virtues, 
while  straightway  forgetting  his  unique  faults,  and 
numberless  were  the  God-speeds  sent  after  our 
acquaintance  of  a  fleeting  moment. 

Adelaide  Paddock  Fitch. 


That  College  Women  Are  Human 

THERE  is  a  tendency  in  these  days  to  capitalize 
women.  No  dictionary  authority  can  be  quoted 
for  this  custom;  it  finds  its  sanction  in  a  widely 
existent  mental  attitude.  We  have  New  Women, 
Club  Women,  Working  Women,  Society  Women, 
Voting  Women,  College  Women  —  an  expanding 
list  that  strikes  every  note  and  chord  on  the  key- 
board of  modern  femininity. 

The  time  is  not  yet  left  so  far  in  the  past  as  to  be 
blurred  into  oblivion  when  the  feminine  division 
of  human  stock  was  the  part  most  easily  classified. 
After  a  historian  had  finished  to  his  fancy  the  trunk 
of  his  tree  of  mankind  he  drew  the  branches  and 
then  the  branch  lets,  crowding  them  with  black 
and  yellow  and  white  men:  Hamites,  Semites, 
Aryans,  Celts,  Teutons,  Slavs  and  their  kin,  ac- 
cording to  his  preconceived  notions  of  artistic  dec- 
oration. The  women  as  a  matter  of  course  climbed 
up  after  the  men.  If  a  Sabine  missed  her  naturally 
appointed  pigeon-hole  among  the  leaves  she  ac- 
quitted herself  admirably  as  a  Roman  matron. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  Girgashitess  or  a  Hittitess? 
The  prehistoric  cave  woman  was  content  to  merge 
herself  in  the  indistinguishable  dimness  natural 
to  caves,  while  the  cave  man  squatted  outside  con- 
venient for  the  kodak  of  evolutionary  science. 
That  there  were  Girgashitesses  and  Hittitesses 
and  cave  women  no  right-minded  mortal  is  likely 
to  doubt;  but  they  were  home-keeping  bodies,  not 
inclined  to  stir  abroad  into  history,  and  neither  to 
be  seen  nor  heard.  Those  days  of  simplicity  are 
fast  passing.  Aggressive  capitalized  women  have 
come  to  stay,  say  their  promoters,  and  their  ram- 
ifications are  to  the  untutored  mind  already  be- 
wildering. 

We  are  growing  self-conscious  in  our  modern 
life;  we  must  needs  stop  work  every  now  and  then 
to  stand  off  and  take  a  look  at  ourselves.    Those 


of  us  who  cannot  afford  the  time  or  have  not  the 
opportunity  to  vivisect  society  for  ourselves  hire  a 
few  self-chosen  experts  to  do  it  for  us.  We  read 
their  reports  in  books,  newspapers,  and  period- 
icals and  pull  long  faces,  declaring  that  never  was 
there  an  age  with  problems  like  unto  this  age. 
Whereby  we  show  ourselves  not  so  much  gifted 
with  discrimination  as  inoculated  with  the  deadly 
microbes  of  an  overweening  serious-mindedness. 

Two  cross-sections  of  society  the  vivisectors  pre- 
sent for  our  inspection  more  persistently  than  any 
others.  The  subscripts  nominate  these  the  Woman 
Question  and  the  Labor  Problem.  Charts  are  to 
be  seen  on  which  experts  have  attempted  to  cor- 
relate the  two  and  to  show  that  as  one  sprang  forth 
from  the  other  so  they  are  converging  toward  a 
common  destiny.  There  is  something  about  all 
this  that  in  many  minds  tends  to  banish  emphati- 
cally initialled  women  to  a  limbo  not  quite  human. 
They  are  creatures  suspended,  as  was  Mahomet's 
coffin,  in  mid-air.  There  are  who  look  to  see  them 
mount  up  with  the  wings  of  angels,  and  there  are 
who  await  with  equal  eagerness  their  headlong 
plunge  into  abyssmal  depths. 

Of  all  these  varieties  of  womankind,  perhaps 
there  is  none  more  disturbing  than  the  collegiate 
to  the  mental  peace  of  persons  with  a  prejudice  in 
favor  of  fixed  opinions.  Here  is  bone  of  unceasing 
contention  thrown  to  disputative  critics.  Judged 
by  the  printed  estimates  of  their  sphere  and  func- 
tions, college  women  are  iron  clad  spinsters,  and 
therefore  a  menace  to  society;  creatures  of  light, 
imps  of  darkness;  springs  of  learning  overflowing 
to  the  arid  places  of  the  earth,  wells  of  ignorance 
whose  depth  no  plummet  can  sound;  successes, 
failures;  inspirations,  despairs;  bogeys,  enigmas, 
and,  unkindest  cut  of  all,  problems.  In  the  strife 
of  tongues  none  makes  tolerant  suggestion  that 
they  are  human,  that  their  very  variety  is  proof  of 
the  presence  in  them  of  humanities  older  and 
greater  than  those  that  find  lodging  in  any  curric- 
ulum. 

I  make  no  plea  for  The  College  Woman.  She 
is  an  abstraction,  and  all  abstractions  are  inhu- 
man. They  are  of  the  air,  airy;  they  cannot  tread 
the  solid  earth;  one  may  not  see  them  save  with 
the  eye  of  an  inflated  imagination,  neither  touch 
them  nor  talk  with  them.  They  are  all  nebulous 
dwellers  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere  wherein  com- 
mon minds  find  it  hard  to  breathe.  Most  of  us 
must  confess  to  being  timid  in  the  presence  of  ab- 
stractions. They  are  akin  to  ghosts,  and  few  can 
substantiate  a  claim  to  being  free  from  a  mis- 
liking  for  such  visitants.  In  the  daytime  I  may 
disclaim  any  antipathy,  but  at  night  and  in  a  house 
reputed  to  be  haunted  I  feel  convinced  that  my 
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ancestors  were  wise  beyond  their  generation  when 
they  distrusted  ghosts.  So  let  The  College  Woman 
be  anathema.  She  is  a  bloodless,  unfeeling  crea- 
ture well  able  to  sustain  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  criticising,  inasmuch  as  they  whiz  quite 
through  her  harmlessly.  Invulnerability  is  a  well- 
known  attribute  of  ghosts  and  gods.  But  to  col- 
lege girls  in  the  flesh  my  sympathies  go  out,  they 
have  not  been  dipped  in  any  river  of  the  Styx. 
To  be  set  up  in  print  like  so  many  ninepins  only 
that  a  writer  may  show  his  skill  in  bowling  them 
over  with  his  wordy  balls  is  doubtless  fun  for  the 
player  but  in  the  long  run  somewhat  wearing  on 
the  pins.  No  woman  likes  to  be  knocked  down 
in  public.  Where  is  our  vaunted  Anglo-Saxon  gal- 
lantry? Even  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  be  pro- 
tected against  assault  and  battery. 

The  degree  entails  its  disadvantages.  The  dis- 
secting-table  is  not  an  elevation  sought  by  whole- 
some souls.  College  women  are  in  the  present  age 
what  all  their  sex  were  accounted  in  the  days  of 
Cooper, —  defenceless  "females."  They  stand  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  there  is  no  help  for  them. 
Writers  denounce  them  as  mummies,  wrapped  in 
the  dry  cerements  of  dusty  learning,  and  other 
writers  lie  in  wait  and,  pouncing  upon  them  un- 
awares, drag  them,  modestly  shivering,  into  the 
cold  light  of  public  print  with  a  view  to  showing 
that  their  intellectual  habiliments  are  things  of 
rents  and  few  patches,  scarcely  able  to  cover  their 
mental  nakedness.  Could  not  the  revelation,  if  it 
were  necessary  at  all,  be  made  in  the  kindly  se- 
curity of  the  classroom?  There  should  be  a  law 
against  undressing  minds  in  public. 

If  when  they  feel  moved  to  discourse  on  college 
women  the  critics,  kindly  and  unkindly,  would 
smile  sometimes  and  s>ay  instead,  "Poor  things, 
they  are  only  human!"  it  would  save  a  deal  of 
wasted  vituperation  and  not  a  little  misapprehen- 
sion. Omniscience  has  never  been  reckoned 
among  the  assets  of  humanity.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  most  men  esteem  a  little  ignorance  more  be- 
coming in  a  woman  than  much  learning.  It  was 
wise  old  Doctor  Gregory  of  Edinburgh  who  wrote 
to  his  daughters:  "Be  cautious  of  displaying  your 
good  sense.  It  will  be  thought  you  assume  a  su- 
periority over  the  rest  of  the  company.  But  if  you 
happen  to  have  any  learning,  keep  it  a  profound 
secret,  especially  from  the  men,  who  generally 
look  with  a  jealous  and  malignant  eye  on  a  woman 
of  great  parts,  and  a  cultivated  understanding." 

Many  men,  even  college  men,  who  ought  to 

know  better,  regard  a  woman  whom  they  know  to 

be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  as  something  uncanny. 

They  see  no  outward  signs  of  ponderous  and  un- 

I  sexing  knowledge,  she  does  not  deluge  them  with 


a  stream  of  informing  conversation  whenever  they 
come  within  range,  but  a  poison  lurks  within  the 
cup  of  her  acquaintance.  They  feel  within  them 
the  stirrings  of  their  aboriginal  ancestors,  even  of 
their  Middle-Aged  forebears,  who  were  wont 
whenever  possible  to  treat  over-intellectuality  to 
swift  destruction,  and  they  bow  themselves  off 
with  all  the  speed  politeness  allows.  Theirs  is  the 
hasty  inference  of  unfamiliarity. 

The  professors  know  better.  If  to  be  ignorant 
of  many  things  be  synonymous  with  to  be  lovable, 
they  have  no  fear  that  college  girls  have  as  yet 
passed  into  a  loveless  state.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  unenlightened  men,  their  instructors 
look  upon  them  as  no  very  erudite  persons.  Here 
crops  up  that  old  ethical  discussion  of  the  subjec- 
tivity of  virtue  and  vice.  The  ignorance  that 
would  commend  a  college  girl  to  the  mercy  of  cer- 
tain unacademic  minds  condemns  her  utterly  in 
the  eyes  of  the  less  seasoned  among  her  instructors. 
Age  always  imparts  mellowness  to  the  judgment. 
It  is  only  the  young  who  are  intolerant  of  incom- 
pleteness. 

The  habit  of  making  deductions  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  logical  minds.  Because  a  good  many  things 
point  to  one  conclusion  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  limited  in  their  resources  and  can  point  to 
nothing  else;  a  little  judicious  rummaging  may 
bring  to  light  another  quite  as  tenable.  All  sign- 
boards are  Janus-faced.  The  student  caught  in 
the  trap  of  a  suddenly  sprung  examination  given 
to  discover  any  general  notions  she  may  have  of 
English  literature,  of  the  Bible,  of  what-not,  can 
but  throw  up  her  hands  at  the  point  of  the  ques- 
tions. The  instructor  has  her  at  a  disadvantage. 
What  if  her  pen  fails  to  drip  fluently  from  its  point 
the  numerals  of  Shakspere's  birthyear?  Must 
she  be  assigned  to  the  ranks  of  the  uncultured? 
It  is  of  more  moment  to  know  Shakspere  than  to 
babble  glibly  of  his  days  and  years.  Dates  are  at 
best  bare  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  garments  that 
rehabilitate  the  past,  and  one  has  only  to  glance 
into  his  closet  to  see  that  it  is  the  wont  of  clothes 
to  hide  pegs.  Shakspere  lived  a  fairly  long  time 
ago,  and  if  one  must  be  particular  about  such 
small  matters  as  exact  datts  there  are  always  en- 
cyclopedias squatting  on  shelves  near-by  and  fairly 
itching  to  yawn  open  wide  with  information.  Why 
burden  one's  mind  with  what  these  fat  volumes 
preserve  so  much  more  safely? 

It  is  a  mistake  to  remove  the  Britannica  from 
one's  library  as  a  superfluous  knickknack  when 
a  collegian  comes  into  a  community.  That  action 
bespeaks  a  state  of  mind  as  illogical  as  the  dispo- 
sition in  many  quarters  to  regard  any  pleasant 
qualities  that  may  cling  to  a  college-bred  woman 
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as  hers  in  spite  oj  her  college  training,  any  imper- 
fections as  the  direct  results  of  that  training.  "Can 
any  good  tiling,  not  to  mention  any  wisdom,  come 
out  of  the  colleges?"  question  the  cynics.  At  the 
other  extreme  stands  this  fetish  worship.  The  hu- 
mane societies  that  concern  themselves  with  the 
protection  of  the  weak  against  unhealthy  demand 
for  overwork  ought  to  add  a  clause  anent  college 
women.  It  is  too  much  to  require  of  a  girl  of 
eighteen  that  she  be  a  fount  of  knowledge  and  an 
unfailing  spring  of  resource;  it  is  a  good  deal  to 
ask  even  of  an  aged  person  of  twenty-five.  What 
wonder  that  this  magical  being  sometimes  tum- 
bles from  her  pedestal  with  a  thud  that  to  listen- 
ing ears  reverberates  like  a  premonitory  tremor 
before  the  crack  of  doom!  It  has  never  been  safe 
for  mortals  to  vie  with  the  gods.  Yet  such  is  the 
variance  of  human  opinion  that  the  very  four- 
worded  sentence  that  wrought  the  havoc — "I  do 
not  know  — "  appeals  to  some  natures  as  does  a 
green  and  smiling  oasis  in  a  desert  the  traveller 
had  thought  to  find  only  a  dull  expanse  of  facts. 
Such  cases  are  common;  not  many  college  girls 
walk  the  earth  declaiming,  "Wisdom  shall  die 
with  us." 

The  truth  is,  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  minds  of 
any  class  of  young  women  just  emerging  from 
four  years  of  the  so-called  "higher  education" 
would  reveal  a  more  or  less  murky  condition  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  sensible  man  is  he  who  does 
not  look  for  either  the  wisdom  of  Egyptians  or  the 
ignorance  of  Hottentots.  If  he  be  an  Anglo-Saxon 
he  would  not  care  to  live  with  either  nationality. 
Neither  has  he  any  liking  for  a  dunce,  per  se;  when 
he  wants  an  encyclopedia  he  prefers  to  consult  a 
shelf,  no  peripatetic  variety.  He  is  aware  that 
there  are  scholarly  college  women  not  a  few,  but 
he  cannot  in  the  course  of  casual  conversation 
pick  out  the  "stars"  from  their  less  scintillating 
sisters.  Their  ordinary  vocabulary  is  simple,  not 
always  free  from  that  spice  of  English  speech 
termed  slang,  easy  to  understand.  It  conveys  no 
key  to  the  treasures  of  learning  stored  in  pretty 
head  or  plain.  The  truly  knowing  are  not  inclined 
to  talk  much  of  it;  they  who  have  information  es- 
teem it  not  so  highly  as  they  who  have  it  not. 

When  M.A.'s  and  Ph.D.'s  and  the  great  unlet- 
tered disagree  it  were  worse  than  folly  to  push  an 
inquiry  to  the  verge  of  curious  prying.  Even  a 
critic  disserting  a  specimen  of  Collegii  Femina 
ought  to  remember  his  manners.  There  is  a  point 
beyond  which  discussion  becomes  not  only  an  im- 
pertinence, but  a  piling-up  of  empty  phrases  and 
a  waste  of  words. 

But  the  brevity  of  the  intellectual  skirts  of  per- 
sons at  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet  cannot  be 


lamented  very  deeply  when  one  bears  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  letters  A  B  spell  only  the  Alpha 
of  the  American  educational  aim.  Scholastic 
learning  is  not  all  that  the  women's  colleges  of  this 
country  seek  to  impart;  were  it  so,  one  might  be 
termed  nothing  worse  than  sentimental  if  he 
dropped  a  tear  into  each  gap  in  the  armor  where- 
with this  modern  Amazon  is  popularly  panoplied. 
Scholarship  is  only  a  by-product  of  the  American 
method;  it  does  not  constitute  to  our  minds  the 
whole  end  of  woman.  From  an  alien  point  of  view 
European  university  women  look  on  American 
college  girls  as  on  insoluble  puzzles;  they  seem 
neither  hay  nor  grass;  fish,  fowl,  nor  red  herring; 
educated  nor  wholly  uneducated.  The  solution  is 
easy,  given  the  first  principle.  Where  Europe  aims 
at  erudition  as  the  goal  of  university  training, 
America  puts  foremost  in  the  design  of  her  col- 
leges the  development  of  well-rounded  woman- 
hood. 

Character  first;  and  to  character  let  there  be 
added  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge,  learning  and 
culture,  and  to  learning  and  culture,  scholarship 
—  if  it  be  possible.  Not  every  Freshman  is  a  po- 
tential scholar.  Mental  capacity  sets  a  limit  to 
attainment;  it  determines  how  much  of  the  intel- 
lectual Niagara  a  woman  is  capable  of  harness- 
ing and  using.  Lastly,  let  there  be  added  wisdom, 
for  wisdom  is  an  accretion  of  the  years,  and  comes 
only  by  the  rough  way  of  experience. 

The  entire  personnel  of  no  college  faculty  is 
likely  to  subscribe  to  the  whole  of  this,  but  the  un- 
conscious spirit  of  the  American  system  is  stron- 
ger than  the  specified  theory  of  any  one  or  of  any 
dozen  professors.  Steady  grinds  and  confirmed 
adherents  to  snap-courses  are  exotics;  they  are 
not  growths  natural  to  campus  soil. 

Not  long  ago  the  president  of  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  larger  of  these  institutions  of  learning  asked 
a  group  of  students  what  they  held  to  be  the  best 
thing  they  were  gaining  from  their  college  course. 
The  answers  ran  something  like  this : 

"Poise." 

"  Self-knowledge." 

"Power." 

"Ability  to  use  one's  own  and  other's  energy  to 
the  best  advantage,  with  the  least  waste." 

"The  broadening  of  one's  point  of  view." 

"All-round  development." 

They  did  not  speak  of  knowledge,  and  they 
were  girls  whose  grasp  of  philosophy,  of  Greek,  of 
chemistry,  of  biology,  distinguished  them  in  the 
classroom  no  less  than  their  social  charm,  their 
dramatic  or  athletic  ability,  made  them  notable 
in  that  other  curriculum  which  finds  no  mention 
within  the  covers  of  the  catalogue.    Perhaps  they 
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had  already  learned  something  of  the  volatility  of 
all  human  information.  This  very  college  had 
been  some  little  time  before  the  scene  of  a  frolic 
wherein  with  other  limbos  was  depicted  the  un- 
derworld, and  among  its  punishments  the  Faculty 
condemned  to  take  their  own  examinations!  Shades 
of  Tantalus  and  Sisyphus!  So  in  the  twentieth 
century  has  the  mind  of  Greece  power  to  quicken 
the  imagination  of  American  youth! 

For  knowledge  is  of  all  man's  possessions  the 
most  uncertain;  riches  have  no  wings  to  compare 
with  it.  We  lay  it  up  with  toil,  and  it  slips  away 
like  a  thief  in  the  night;  the  mind  has  no  strong- 
boxes with  locks  stanch  enough  to  hold  it;  it  evap- 
orates somewhat  through  the  most  air-tight  mem- 
ory. Beware,  O  newly  fledged  Bachelor  of  Arts! 
The  information  that  now  lives  warmly  housed  in 
your  brain  will  soon  be  yours  only  as  it  lies  coldly 
furnished  forth  within  your  note -books. 

The  scholastic  does  not  necessarily  make  the 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  collegian's  equip- 
ment. A  campus  holds  a  world  in  miniature. 
There  are  college  women  and  college  women;  in 
close  juxtaposition  live  the  silly  and  the  sensible. 
The  silly  generally  become  inoculated  with  a  germ 
of  sense,  and  the  sensible  are  only  healthily  so. 
During  her  pilgrimage  from  Freshman  to  Senior 
a  girl  finds  herself  taking  many  courses  not  set 
down  on  her  chosen  schedule,  some  of  them  neither 
easy  nor  pleasant.  She  picks  up  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  wholesome  qualities  of  character:  hu- 
mility,—  there  is  nothing  like  Freshman  year  to 
reduce  a  good-sized  bump  of  self-esteem, —  a  sane 
valuation  of  herself,  self-control,  toleration,  tact, 
kindliness.  As  she  passes  from  milestone  to  mile- 
stone she  grows,  and  with  her  growth  comes  a 
sure-footedness  that  will  stand  her  in  good  stead 
beyond  the  confines  of  her  campus.  She  rubs 
against  widely  different  personalities;  a  generous 
catholicity  creeps  in  to  her  appreciations;  her  friend- 
ships reach  out  beyond  the  girl  whose  whole  being 
is  keyed  to  the  motif  amo,  amor  to  that  other  girl 
whose  life  centres  in  an  intellectual  core.  She  adds 
to  her  five  senses  a  sixth,  the  lack  of  which  stu- 
dents of  society  have  long  lamented  in  women,  the 
social  sense.  She  is  no  longer  an  isolated  self- 
centred  pool;  the  great  human  tides  rise  and  ebb 
within  her,  and  the  voice  of  the  ocean  tells  her 
that  she  is  one  with  it,  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
obeying  the  same  impulses.  She  has  added  to  her 
creed  a  practical  tenet  concerning  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  lately,  a  sulphurous 
and  sudden  Day  of  Judgment  having  been  rele- 
gated to  a  place  among  the  outworn  fancies  of  a 
bygone  age,  to  paint  pictures  of  a  gradually  ap- 


proaching Doomsday  whose  provocation  is  to  be, 
not  the  wrath  of  God,  but  a  dearth  of  men.  Wom- 
an rampant  is  depicted  on  the  escutcheon  of 
this  coming  state  of  society.  Its  prophets  point  in- 
discriminately to  women,  aggressive  six-footers  and 
gentle  dovelike  specimens  alike,  as  to  copies  of  a 
multiple  modern  edition  of  the  ancient  tyrant  of 
Miletus,  Thrasybulus,  striding  through  the  fields 
of  working  men  and  switching  off  heads  at  every 
step.  The  weatherwise  are  somewhat  inclined  to 
lay  on  college  women  the  ultimate  blame  for  this 
future  feminized  condition  of  business  and  of  so- 
ciety. They  talk  much  of  the  college  woman  and 
marriage,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
statistics  to  throw  a  lurid  light  over  the  horrid 
picture  of  disaster,  thereby  stirring  up  many  peace- 
ful people  to  uneasy  apprehension.  Let  these  not 
be  dismayed.  To  be  an  infidel  in  some  things  is 
to  preserve  the  soul;  there  should  be  discretion  in 
matters  of  belief.  Put  not  your  faith  in  statistics. 
They  form  the  great  third  estate  in  that  realm  of 
unenlightenment  whose  prince  is  Beelzebub. 

The  campus  has  yet  to  be  found  that  grows 
women  indifferent  to  men.  Any  gala-day  at  one  of 
our  great  women's  colleges,  notably  a  Washington's 
Birthday  season,  when  the  campus  is  black  with 
the  overflow  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Brown, 
Williams,  Amherst,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  and 
with  scores  of  uncatalogued  spirits,  should  teach 
caution  to  the  sapient  selecter  of  statistics.  A  few 
girls  there  are  who  boldly  declare  their  inability 
to  master  and  their  lack  of  inclination  to  pursue 
the  study  of  the  genus  homo,  but  they  furnish  no 
due  cause  for  anxiety.  Because  the  great  majority 
of  college  women  can  at  intervals  live  very  com- 
fortably without  men  is  no  reason  for  arguing  in 
them  an  unhealthy  strong-mindedness  liable  to 
wreck  the  ship  cf  state.  That  vessel  is  no  such  un- 
seaworthy  craft.  It  can  weather  a  gale  without 
capsizing,  despite  the  pessimism  of  the  blue-gog- 
gled prophets.  Those  worthies  take  college  wom- 
en too  seriously;  they  read  into  their  most  artless 
acts  a  significance  calculated  to  shake  the  pillars 
of  society.  Their  perturbation  bespeaks  for  them 
kinship  with  the  four-and-twenty  tailors  who,  as 
we  learned  in  our  earliest  infancy,  once  went  to  kill 
a  snail;  it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  quarry. 
Perhaps  they  class  college  women  with  dynamite 
bombs,  among  explosives  of  a  deadly  order.  Any 
ordinary  man  who  has  been  at  some  pains  to  in- 
form himself  on  the  matter  through  first-hand  in- 
vestigation knows  better.  He  is  not  afraid  to  shake 
hands  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  petticoats;  he 
knows  he  may  also  live  with  one,  and  keep  his 
head. 

Beth  Bradford  Gilchrist. 
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OCCASIONALLY,  but  not  too  often,  a  book 
comes  to  us  that  we  at  once  feel  is  real,  not 
composed  to  be  a  "seller;"  it  comes  from  the  in- 
most heart  of  a  man  or  woman  and  hence  it  goes 
straight  to  ours. 

And  oh,  how  refreshing  it  is! 

Such  a  book  is  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration," 
by  Frances  Little,  published  by  the  Century  Co., 
and  all  its  charm  and  naturalness  and  humor  and 
good  sense  and  tenderness  and  tact  can  be  yours 
for  one  dollar.  It  is  perfectly  irresistible,  and  I  've 
been  assured  that  every  bit  of  it  is  true;  that  the 
letters  were  really  written,  by  a  homesick  but  brave 
young  lady  who  was  sent  to  Japan  to  teach  the 
kindergarten  system  among  the  children  of  Japan, 
under  the  "auspices,"  as  they  say,  of  some  mis- 
sionary society  in  this  country. 

Her  methods  were  her  own,  but  always  won  out, 
and  I  believe  that  the  dear  little  girlish  woman  with 
the  long  yellow  hair  and  laughing  eyes  "the  color 
of  syrup  "  was  the  best  sort  of  missionary  ever 
sent  to  a  foreign  land.  If  more  like  her  would  offer 
their  services,  and  teach  practical  Christianity  by 
their  own  cheerful,  heroic  lives,  the  long-hoped- 
for  millennium  would  be  fast  approaching. 

Some  poky  sobersides  may  be  shocked  at  her 
frankness,  her  slang,  and  her  quotations  from 
"  Jack;"  thoroughly  unconventional,  deliciously  hu- 
man, these  fifty -one  letters  are  genuine  confessions 
to  loving  home  friends,  with  pathetic  messages  to 
"Jack."  Here's  just  one  morsel  for  you:  "Is  n't  it 
ridiculous,  Mate  ?  Was  there  ever  anything  so  ab- 
surd as  my  lot  being  cast  with  a  band  of  mission- 
aries? I,  who  have  never  missed  a  Kentucky  Derby 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  know  a  bay  from  a 
sorrel!" 

Talk  about  "sellers;"  there  were  eight  large 
printings  sold  out  before  issue,  and  the  ninth  or- 
dered. 
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Here 's  another  little  book  sure  to  promote  mirth 
and  rouse  a  torpid  liver. 

Mr.  Owen  Wister,  the  gifted  and  popular  au- 
thor of  "The  Virginian"  and  "Lady  Baltimore" 
does  not  endorse  the  spelling  reform  and  had  his 
say  on  it  in  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Re- 
view some  months  ago.  He  has  now  published 
this,  and  more  to  the  same  effect,  in  a  comical 
little  book,  "How  Doth  the  Simple  Spelling-bee," 
with  equally  comical  illustrations  from  the  droll 
pencil  of  F.  R.  Gruger. 

O  my,  but  it  is  rich !  And,  begging  pardon  of  all 
the  high  and  mighties  of  the  opposite  view,  as  true 
as  it  is  funny. 

How  doth  the  Simple  Spelling-bee 
Impruv  each  shining  ower. 

Among  the  daily  communications  in  the  mail  un- 
sought and  not  wanted,  came  one  day  a  printed 
card,  saying,  "Why  Heifer?"  After  some  days 
another,  "Why  not  Heffer?"  This  was  followed 
soon  by  peculiar  rhymes: 

Therefore  write  quickly  on  your  cuff 
From  this  day  forth  to  spell  tough  tuff. 
A  third  must  follow  these  first  tu, 
So  you  will  always  spell  through  thru, 
Nor  in  the  midst  of  things  leave  off, 
But  joyfully  now  make  cough  coff. 
By  this  time  you  must  clearly  noa 
Dough  can't  be  doe,  do,  dow,  but  doa. 

The  prime  instigator  of  this  nuisance  proved  to 
be  Masticator  B.  Fellows,  president  and  propri- 
etor of  Chickle  University,  an  American  self-made 
who  had  also  made  many  millions  by  organizing 
every  industry  along  his  path,  and  had  amassed 
another  huge  pile  by  "Chickle"  his  name  for  a  va- 
riety of  chewing-gum.  The  annoyance  increased; 
a  Primer  of  proper  orthography  was  thrust  into  his 
pocket  as  he  walked  the  street: 
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A  sweet  little  primer, 

A  dear  little  primer, 

Sing  hel,  bel,  tel,  fel,  sel,  nel,  quel,  swel,  and  smel. 

Hell  deprived  of  its  final  consonant  reminds  me 
of  what  a  man  once  said  of  an  illiterate  neighbor: 
"Why,  he  even  spells  God  with  a  little  j!" 

The  crisis  came  when,  lifting  with  his  fork  the 
top  buckwheat-cake  at  breakfast,  in  order  to 
spread  butter  upon  the  second,  he  found  a  leaflet 
between  the  two  inscribed: 

Phthisis. 

How  can  you  eat  while  a  word  like  that  is  allowed  ? 

Dismissing  his  servants,  who  had  evidently 
been  bribed,  he  sought  the  solitude  of  a  large  ho- 
tel, only  to  be  cursed  with  an  invasion  of  tangle- 
foot fly-paper  on  which  spelling-reform  mottoes 
were  stamped,  as 

The  b  in  lam 

's  not  worth  a  dam. 

He  capitulated  at  last;  just  as  a  rheumatic  suf- 
ferer finally  sends  for  a  bottle  of Oil,  after 

being  hypnotized  by  staring  at  the  ad.  of  its  praises 
in  every  paper  for  years. 

How  he  visited  the  Chickle  University  to  meet 
the  Spelling  Reformers,  and  what  and  who  he 
\  found  there,  you  will  now  want  to  find  out  your- 
selves. 

And  all  those  laughs  for  fifty  cents! 

[Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.] 

A  book  to  laugh  at  rather  than  laugh  with  is 
Thomas  W.  Lawson's  novel,  "Friday  the  Thir- 
teenth." There's  much  truth  in  it,  but  it  staggers 
the  ordinary  reader  by  its  intensity.  "Frenzied 
Finance"  was  a  strong  presenting  of  startling  and 
disgraceful  facts.  This  same  unveiling  in  a  com- 
bine of  love  and  speculation  is  too  hysterical  and 
awful.  I  open  at  random  and  read  this:  "Yes, 
Beulah,  I  have  done  it  single-handed.  I  have 
crucified  Cammemeyer,  'Standard  Oil,'  and  the 
'  System '  that  spiked  me  to  the  cross  a  few  weeks 
ago.    You  have  three  millions  and  I  have  seven." 

And  outside  the  newsboys  were  shouting,  "Ter- 
rible panic  in  Wall  Street.  One  Man  against  mil- 
lions. Robert  Brownley  broke  'the  Street.'  Made 
twenty  millions  in  an  hour.  Banks  failed.  Wreck 
and  ruin  everywhere.  President  Snow  of  Aster- 
field  National  a  suicide." 

As  you  dip  in  further  it  grows  more  excrucia- 
tingly harrowing. 

[Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  New  York.] 

We  do  not  laugh  when  we  come  to  a  new  tale 
by  Jack  London;  we  are  carried  along  breathless 
by  the  length  of  his  stride.  In  fact,  we  always  re- 
ceive "a  call  from  the  wild"  when  he  comes.    His 


last,  "Before  Adam,"  is  undoubtedly  strong  and 
clever  —  all  about  our  rough,  fighting,  murderous 
"arboreal  ancestors." 

You  remember  what  Eugene  Field  said  at  a 
London  dinner  to  a  too  inquisitive  lady,  who,  re- 
garding him  as  a  descendant  of  Indians  and  possi- 
bly cannibals,  asked  for  his  earliest  recollections: 
"Why,  Madam,  the  first  I  can  remember  I  was  up 
a  tree!" 

Jack's  hero  first  recalls  his  life  as  an  infant  in 
a  nest  in  a  tree,  and  his  mother  rescuing  him  from 
a  wild  boar  and  swinging  up  again  into  the 
branches. 

He  starts  with  this  motto:  "These  are  our  an- 
cestors and  their  history.  Remember  that  as 
surely  as  we  one  day  swung  out  of  the  trees  and 
walked  upright,  just  as  surely,  on  a  far  earlier  day, 
did  we  crawl  up  out  of  the  sea  and  achieve  our 
first  adventure  on  land." 

And  he  knows  much  about  them,  making  it  real 
as  it  is  exciting.  This  tale,  I  mean  tail,  makes  me 
suspect  that  he  was  one  of  these  savage  horrors  in 
the  Mud-Pleisto-cent  period;  and  if  he  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  what  must  the  others  have  been  ? 
Some  way  Big-Tooth,  Lop-Ear,  and  Red-Eye,  his 
pals  or  foes,  resemble  him  in  actions  and  senti- 
ments. All  Socialists  of  the  hysteric,  illogical  type, 
and  also  the  anarchists  who  want  to  get  all  you 
have  been  able  to  save  and  assassinate  you  if  you 
don't  fork  over  without  demur  —  I  know  now 
where  they  started. 

This  volume  classifies  as  autobiographic. 

"I  had  a  dream  de  odder  night;"  I  had  been 
reading  of  Mr.  London's  contemplated  trip  across 
seas  with  his  wife  in  a  tiny  craft;  and  I  fancied  that 
all  the  red-eyed,  big-toothed,  lop-eared  (ears  so 
long  they  have  to  lop!)  breed  insisted  on  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  canoes,  as  his  honorary  escort  and 
body-guard. 

[Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.] 

Two  new  and  readable  novels  are  "The  Morals 
of  Marcus  Ordeyne,"  by  the  author  of  "The  Be- 
loved Vagabond"  and  so  on,  and  "Running  Wa- 
ter," by  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  author  of  "The  Four 
Feathers."  John  Lane  Co.  publishes  the  first  and 
The  Century  Co.  the  second.  Each  is  Si. 50. 
Both  have  unusual  features. 

"The  Gate  of  Death,"  name  of  author  not  given, 
and  published  by  Putnam's  Sons,  is  evidently  a 
real  experience.  The  man  went  down  twice  to  the 
"Iron  Gate,"  and  although  he  had  always  suffered 
from  a  fear  of  death,  when  so  near  it  he  cared  not 
at  all. 

But  his  able  questionings  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  ever-present  mysteries  of  life  during  his  con- 
valescence are  most  depressing,  because  he  an- 
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swers  his  own  questions  with  inexorable  logic  and 
leaves  all  as  he  found  it  —  a  sad,  inexplicable, 
and  seemingly  cruel  problem.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  he  thinks  so  clearly  and  expresses  the  condi- 
tions so  well!  Do  not  give  this  book  to  a  nervous 
invalid;  it  should  be  read  and  pondered  over  only 
in  rude  health.  Even  then,  as  he,  like  all  other  hu- 
man beings,  finds  no  sort  of  solution  and  leaves 
us  in  as  great  darkness  as  ever,  it  is  no  help;  but 
he  puts  the  actual  facts  before  us,  and  those  who 
do  not  stop  to  think  may  be  benefited.  Here  are 
a  few  paragraphs: 

"It  had  always  seemed  to  me  that  when  the 
spirit  was  about  to  lay  aside  its  human  vesture  for- 
ever it  might  at  least  demand  to  suffer  death  in 
solitude.  To  perform  the  last  sad  act  of  failing 
life  surrounded  by  curious  gazers  —  the  thought 
was  intolerable." 

But  when  apparently  there,  he  neither  knew 
nor  cared;  desired  and  feared  nothing.  To  him 
Miracles  are  impossible,  only  credited  by  the  ig- 
norant and  superstitious.  For  God  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  to  set  aside  His  own  universal  laws 
seemed  unlikely. 

As  to  personal  identity  continuing  after  death, 
he  thinks  there  is  no  definite  evidence,  and  that 
the  theory  of  an  omnipotent  and  perfectly  benev- 
olent God  is  not  wholly  confirmed  by  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  world. 

"Books  and  some  clergymen  assure  us  compla- 
cently that  life  is  a  probation,  and  assume  that  this 
statement  explains  everything,  but  it  does  not  ex- 
plain a  thousand  things.  If  it  is  a  probation,  God 
is  on  both  sides  in  the  fight.  He  permits  the  temp- 
tation, and  we  must  be  grateful  if  He  also  sends 
strength  to  resist;  but  what  if  He  does  not  send  the 
strength  ? 

"As  to  life  being  a  probation,  what  about  the 
majority  of  human  beings  who  die  in  childhood  ? 
If  life  is  intended  to  develop  character,  so  as  to  fit 
us  in  some  way  or  other  for  a  future  life,  then  what 
is  the  purpose  which  underlies  the  deaths  of  mil- 
lions of  the  human  race  ere  experience  has  even 
begun  to  have  any  formative  effect  at  all  on  char- 
acter?" 

He  says:  "I  once  knew  an  old  lady,  a  woman  of 
a  naturally  bright  and  hopeful  temperament,  who 
suffered  for  several  years  from  a  fatal  complaint, 
with  frequent  accesses  of  intolerable  pain.  She 
was  told  to  dwell  on  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and 
of  all  the  agony  on  the  Cross.  'Yes,'  she  said, 
pathetically,  '  but  that  was  so  short  —  only  a  few 
hours.   I  am  crucified  day  by  day.' 

"And  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  if  Christ 
by  virtue  of  his  divine  nature  foresaw  what  was  be- 
fore him,  the  peace  and  glory  into  which  He  would 


be  received  in  a  few  hours,  the  eternal  benefit  He 
was  working  out  for  the  human  race,  the  Cruci- 
fixion can  hardly  have  appeared  terrible  at  all." 

He  fails  to  comprehend  how  Job  after  such  loss 
of  his  dear  children  could  be  so  easily  comforted 
by  more. 

"Why  should  Dives,  who  was  not  a  cruel, self- 
ish, or  vicious  man,  be  so  tormented  and  Lazarus 
refreshed  in  order  that  their  positions  might  be 
reversed?    A  very  curious,  very  socialistic  story!" 

To  me  he  is  more  impressive  in  his  reverent 
queries  which  cannot  be  cleared  up  than  Bob 
Ingersoll  -with  his  slapdash  attack  on  the  Old 
Testament.  He  leaves  me  inclined  to  be  melan- 
choly, which  is  unusual.  Now  that  several  Massa- 
chusetts physicians  have  discovered  that  the  soul 
weighs  an  ounce  or  less,  as  by  placing  a  dying  per- 
son on  unerring  scales  they  always  note  a  loss  of 
this  much  immediately  after  death,  we  may  all 
be  encouraged,  in  spite  of  dismal  opinions. 

"Brain  and  Personality,"  by  Dr.  W.  Hanna 
Thompson,  is  crowded  full  of  vitally  interesting 
facts.  The  first  chapter  gives  the,  to  us,  absurd 
theories  of  the  ancients  in  regard  to  various  things. 
For  instance,  the  word  "brain"  does  not  occur 
once  in  the  Bible,  because  scarcely  any  one  in  the 
world  then  suspected  that  this  secluded  organ  had 
anything  to  do  with  thought  or  feeling. 

"With  the  Hebrews,  the  heart  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  soul,  while  the  mind  was  located  in  the 
kidneys,  and  all  tender  emotions  in  the  bowels. 
Thus  one  psalmist  says  that  'His  reins  (kidneys) 
instruct  him  in  the  night  seasons;'  and  another, 
that  'the  Lord  trieth  the  heart  and  kidneys.'" 

A  survival  of  these  conceptions  is  found  in  our 
English  phrase,  "Two  fellows  of  the  same  kidney." 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  "bowels  of  mercies."  Aristotle 
decided  that  the  brain  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mind,  but  that  it  was  a  cool  organ  which  prop- 
erly "refrigerated  the  blood  for  the  heart." 

"Phrenology  had  to  disappear  before  facts." 

As  the  brain  is  a  double  organ,  like  our  two 
eyes  and  two  ears,  each  hemisphere  the  duplicate 
of  the  other,  it  would  be  supposed  that  both  would 
equally  participate  in  all  brain-work.  But  the 
seats  of  the  faculty  of  speech  are  only  found  in  one 
of  the  two.  And  here  is  the  strangest  fact:  the 
most  used  hand  in  childhood  locates  the  speech 
centres!  In  all  right-handed  persons  it  is  in  the 
left  brain;  in  left-handed,  they  are  found  exclu- 
sively in  right  brain.  (I  would  like  to  propound  a 
probably  idiotic  question:  If  a  child  should  be 
taught  to  be  ambidextrous  from  babyhood,  would 
the  power  of  speech  be  doubled  ?) 

Dr.  Thompson  thinks  the  reasons  for  a  dual 
brain  are  that  the  body  is  generally  two-sided,  and 
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to  insure  against  emergencies,  just  as  a  man  pro- 
vides himself  with  two  keys  for  the  same  lock. 

His  views  on  the  "Significance  of  Sleep"  will 
repay  reading  several  times.  Does  the  mind  leave 
the  body  during  deep  sleep  when  consciousness  is 
away  ?  I  have  a  woman  friend,  who  is  peculiarly 
sane  on  every  other  subject,  who  tells  me  that  her 
soul  slips  out  from  her  body  as  a  hand  slips  out  of 
a  glove  and  goes  on  wondrous  visits  during  sleep. 
The  author  says  on  this:  "The  primary  and  cer- 
tain truth  is  that  in  natural  sleep  the  conscious 
personality  in  us  takes  its  departure  from  the  body 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind." 

[Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  New  York.   Price,  $1.50.] 

George  Wharton  James's  volumes  on  "The 
Wonders  of  the  Colorado  Desert  (Southern  Cal- 
ifornia); Its  Rivers  and  Its  Mountains,  Its  Can- 
yons and  Its  Springs,  Its  Life  and  Its  History, 
Pictured  and  Described,"  are  a  most  important 
contribution  to  the  little  we  know  of  the  deserts 
of  the  world.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
James's  previous  studies,  "In  and  Around  the 
Grand  Canyon;"  "The  Old  Missions  of  Cali- 
fornia;" "The  Indians  of  the  Painted  Desert  Re- 
gion," all  engrossing  as  fairy-tales,  accurate,  and 
free  from  a  traveller's  danger  of  gush  and  exag- 
geration, need  no  urging  to  get  this,  the  last  and 
perhaps  the  best. 

Moreover,  he  personally  took  a  journey  down 
the  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River  to  the  mysteri- 
ous Salton  Sea,  and  is  greatly  alarmed  over  the 
possibilities  of  lasting  damage  to  the  homes  in  the 
desert. 

Carl  Eytel  was  with  him  in  his  exploration,  and 
has  contributed  more  than  three  hundred  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  from  nature.  Such  earnestness,  such 
enthusiasm,  such  appreciation,  such  gratitude  for 
health  restored  in  the  desert,  carries  the  reader 
right  along,  and  he  longs  to  know  all  this  for  him- 
self. 


Listen  to  his  dedication: 

In  the  Desert, 
Silent  voices  have  spoken. 
Peace  has  come, 
Joy  has  flowed, 
Courage  has  grown, 
Health  been  regained. 
To  the  Source,  the  Maker  of  Deserts,  with  a 
thankful  heart, 
I  dedicate  this  book. 

Possibly  other  books  have  been  devoutly  ded- 
icated to  the  great  Unknown.  I  have  n't  happened 
to  see  them. 

It  is  beyond  my  powers  to  do  justice  to  these 
volumes.  Mr.  James  says,  "I  have  felt  more  sol- 
itary and  alone,  more  utterly  desolate  and  for- 
saken, when  walking  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  New  York  and  Chicago,  than  I 
have  ever  felt  in  all.  my  years  of  desert  experiences." 

He  is  enamored  with  all  of  it;  and  after  enumer- 
ating the  wild  companions  he  finds  there,  he  adds: 
"Can  one  be  solitary  with  such  companions  as 
these,  especially  when,  in  addition,  he  has  such 
stars  and  skies  as  the  city  dweller  never  sees;  such 
an  horizon  as  only  the  desert-dweller  knows;  such 
sunrises  and  sunsets  and  morning  and  evening 
glows  as  only  angels  can  understand  the  glory  of; 
such  silences;  such  voices  out  of  the  far  away; 
such  weirdness;  such  mystery;  such  winds;  such 
storms;  such  calms?  Ah,  no!  there  is  no  solitude 
in  such  presences,  for  is  not  one  with  himself,  with 
his  ideals,  with  his  dreams,  with  his  ambitions, 
with  the  great  ones  of  the  past  and  the  great  ones 
of  the  future,  with  the  achievements  and  life  of  the 
ages,  and,  better  than  all,  with  the  source  and 
origin  of  it  all,  with  God  ?" 

I  now  leave  you  to  read  his  wondrous  experi- 
ences and  feel  in  a  minimized  way  a  little  of  his 
raptures. 

[Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  $5.00.] 
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Borderland   of    Psychical   Research.        By- 
James  H.  Hyslop. 

Mr.  Hyslop,  vice-president  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  and  formerly  Professor  of 
Ethics  and  Logic  in  Columbia  University,  is 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and 
treats  it  in  a  way  intelligible  to  the  layman  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  "conversion  of  the  more  educated  world  to 
the  more  recondite  problems  of  psychic  research." 
It  is  not  intended  for  the  scientific  student  of  psy- 
chology. The  book  is  devoted  mainly  to  normal 
and  abnormal  psychology,  with  philosophic  re- 
flections bearing  upon  the  problems  of  both.  It  is 
intended  not  as  a  sequel  to  his  former  books,  "Sci- 
ence and  a  Future  Life"  and  "Enigmas  of  Psy- 
chical Research,"  but  as  a  help  to  the  understand- 
ing of  them  by  indicating  what  the  means  of  dis- 
crimination are  between  the  normal  and  the  ab- 
normal, on  the  one  hand,  and  between  both  of 
these  and  the  supernormal  on  the  other.  The 
chapters  deal  with  "Sense-perception,"  "Inter- 
preting and  Associating  Functions  of  the  Mind," 
"Memory,"  "Dissociation  and  Obliviscence," 
"Illusions,"  "Hallucinations,"  "Psuedo-Spiritistic 
Phenomena,"  "Sub-Conscious  Action  and  Sec- 
ondary Personality,"  "Mind  and  Body,"  "Hyp- 
notism and  Therapeutics,"  "Reincarnation,"  and 
"Reservations  and  Morals."  (Herbert  E.  Tur- 
ner &  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  $1.50.) 


The  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1906. 

The  forty-third  publication  of  this  statistical 
and  historical  annual  of  the  states  of  the  world 
for  the  year  1906. 

Any  information  desired  on  all  points  of  poli- 
tics, finances,  trade,  commerce,  industrial  pro- 
duction, money  and  credit,  religion,  justice  and 
crime,  education,  military  organization, —  all  in 
this  convenient-sized  handbook. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  in  this  new 
issue,  involving  an  addition  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages.  Separate  notices  have  been  in- 
troduced of  the  States  comprised  in  the  American 
Union,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  section  dealing 
with  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

In  all  sections  the  important  events  of  the  year 
have  been  noted.  The  results  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  upheaval 
in  Russia,  the  mission  to  Tibet,  the  ecclesiastical 
changes  in  France,  the  recent  election  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  all  been  incorporated.     The  devel- 
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opments  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  Colonial 
Empires  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States 
have  been  noted.  The 
Navy  Sections  of  the 
various  States  have 
been     thoroughly 

brought  up  to  date.  New  tables  have  been  added 
to  the  introduction,  dealing  with  matters  of  public 
interest,  and  maps  and  diagrams,  showing  among 
other  things  the  new  Barotseland  boundary;  the 
political  changes  in  the  Far  East;  the  new  provinces 
in  Northwest  Canada;  the  subdivision  of  Ben- 
gal; the  tariff  chart  of  the  world;  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States;  economic  aspects 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  races  of  Russia. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  latest  sta- 
tistics, and  the  preliminary  results  of  the  recent 
German  census  are  included. 

The  book  is  already  considered  the  most  val- 
uable reference-work  of  its  kind  published;  these 
additions  make  it  almost  indispensable  to  every 
one  who  has  to  deal  in  any  way  with  public  af- 
fairs. (Macmillan  Co.  Red  cloth,  $3.00.  Post- 
age, 19  cents.) 


Dave  Porter's  Return  to  School.  By  Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer.  Third  volume  of  "Dave 
Porter  Series."  Illustrated  by  F.  Gilbert 
Edge. 

Every  one  knows  that  Edward  Stratemeyer  is 
the  most  widely  read  of  all  living  American  writers 
for  boys,  and  in  the  "Dave  Porter  Series"  he  has 
entered  upon  his  greatest  success.  Dave  Porter  is 
the  typical  American  schoolboy:  a  scholar,  an 
athlete,  and  a  good  fellow.  His  return  to  the 
boarding-school,  "Oak  Hall,"  is  marked  by  in- 
teresting experiences  which  boy  readers  will  be 
glad  not  to  have  to  wait  until  fall  to  learn  about. 
Football,  ice-boating,  and  other  sports  are  de- 
scribed with  Mr.  Stratemeyer's  rare  faculty  for 
combining  accurate  knowledge  of  a  subject  with 
the  ability  to  tell  it  entertainingly  from  a  boy's 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Stratemeyer's  heroes  are  full 
of  fun  and  the  activity  that  goes  with  youth, 
strength,  and  high  spirits.  But  they  are  all  safe; 
they  work  hard  and  play  fairly.  His  books  de- 
serve their  great  popularity.  (Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  $1.25.  ) 
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GALVESTON,    AN    EPITOME   OF 
AMERICAN    PLUCK 


Behind  a  New  Sea-wall  Reared  to  Protect  Her  against  Another  Tidal-wave, 

the  Island  City  is  Now  Pumping  Sand  Out  of  the  Gulf  to  Raise  the  Grade 

of  Two  and  One-half  Square  Miles  of  Her  Area  an  Average  of  Seven 

Feet  :  Her  Rise  to  Second  Place  in  Foreign  Export  Values 

Within  Six  Years  After  Her  Great  Disaster 


By  FRANK   PUTNAM 


jj  N  all  the  wonderful  his- 
tory of  America,  I  doubt 
if  ever  anywhere  was 
presented  a  finer  example 
of  unconquerable  pluck 
than  that  which  has 
been  shown  by  Galveston 
in  the  six  and  one-half  years  since  the  great 
storm  of  September,  1900,  swept  away  eight 
thousand  of  her  people  and  one  fourth  of 
the  assessable  values  of  the  city.  Not  all 
the  eight  thousand  were  drowned;  many  of 
them  lost  heart  and  moved  away  to  other 
places.  But  those  who  remained,  the  stout- 
er-hearted, were  fit  to  face  the  new  and 
appalling  problems  created  by  the  storm. 
They  have  faced  and  solved  these  problems, 
and  Galveston's  future  greatness  is  as  sure 
as  that  of  any  city. 

Here,  beyond  cavil,  nature  indicated  a 
great  seaport.  Down  all  the  iron  ways  from 
west,  northwest,  and  north  pours  a  cease- 
less tide  of  the  products  of  farm  and  fac- 
tory, seeking  passage  by  sea  to  other  lands 
and  to  other  portions  of  our  own  land.  Gal- 
veston is  their  nearest  safe  sea-gate,  and  by 
this  logic  alone  Galveston's  permanency  is 
assured.    In  the  trifle  more  than  six  years 


since  she  stood  desolate  among  her  ruins 
Galveston  has  repaired  her  losses,  made 
sure  provision  against  their  like  ever  again 
being  experienced,  and  has  advanced  to 
second  place  among  our  seaports,  in  the  to- 
tal annual  value  of  goods  sent  to  foreign 
lands.  In  1906  New  York  was  first,  with  for- 
eign exports  of  worth  $607,  160,  314;  Gal- 
veston second,  with  $166,317,642;  New  Or- 
leans third,  with  $150,479,326;  Baltimore 
fourth,  with  $109,952,046;  Boston  fifth, 
with  $98,739,647,  and  Philadelphia  sixth, 
with  $82,564,389. 

More  than  this,  Galveston  has  turned 
her  misfortune  to  account  by  creating  a 
new  form  of  city  government  that  bids  fair 
to  be  adopted  by  American  cities  generally. 
Like  most  of  our  municipalities,  unfortu- 
nately, under  the  administration  of  ward 
politicians  Galveston's  annual  expenses  ex- 
ceeded her  income;  her  credit  was  bonded 
for  millions,  and  when  the  storm  struck  her 
she  had  a  bonded  debt  of  $2,850,000,  with 
nothing  in  the  way  of  permanent  improve- 
ments to  show  for  it  except  a  few  strips  of 
dilapidated  wooden  block  pavements.  After 
the  storm,  to  quote  Mayor-President  Landes, 
Galveston  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
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financial  bankruptcy  if  she  could  not  place 
herself  upon  a  business  basis,  and  it  was  un- 
der such  forced  and  unfortunate  conditions 
as  then  prevailed  that  a  committee  of  our 
citizens  from  the  very  best  legal  and  busi- 
ness element  conceived  the  idea  of  city  gov- 
ernment by  commission  and  at  once  went 
actively  at  work,  framing  a  new  charter 
based  upon  a  commission  plan  as  the  lead- 
ing feature.  Application  was  made  to  the 
legislature  then  in  session  to  annul  the  old 
charter  and  grant  the  new  one  as  applied 
for,  completely  changing  the  form  of  our 
city  government. 

The  Commissioners  and  What  They 
Found 

Naturally  enough,  the  professional  poli- 
ticians fought  the  change,  as  they  did  later 
in  Houston,  but  the  legislature  granted  the 
plea  of  the  stricken  city  and  the  charter 
was  granted  in  April,  1901.  The  new  char- 
ter provided  for  a  mayor-president  and  four 
commissioners,  of  whom  three  should  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  two  elected 
by  the  city  of  Galveston  at  large.  Ward 
lines  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  old  city 
government  were  wiped  out  when  the  new 
administration  qualified.  One  of  the  new 
commissioners  was  given  charge  of  finance 
and  revenue,  one  of  water-works  and  sew- 
erage, one  of  police  and  fire,  and  the  fourth 
of  streets,  public  property,  and  electric 
lights.  Five  competent,  conscientious  men 
were  found  to  fill  the  five  places.  Three 
were  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  two 
were  elected.  They  took  their  offices  in 
September,  1901,  a  year  after  the  storm. 
These  were  the  members  of  the  first  city 
commission  of  Galveston:  Wm.  T.  Austin, 
mayor-president;  I.  H.  Kempner,  commis- 
sioner of  revenue  and  finance;  H.  C.  Lange, 
commissioner  of  water- works  and  sewerage ; 
A.  P.  Norman,  commissioner  of  police  and 
fire;  V.  E.  Austin,  commissioner  of  streets, 
electric  lights,  and  public  property. 

The  commissioner  of  each  department, 
being  held  responsible  for  results  in  his  par- 
ticular work,  was  allowed  to  name,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  board,  all  heads  of 
departments  and  employees.  The  city  gov- 
ernment was  completed  by  the  appointment 
and  confirmation  by  the  board  of  the  fol- 
lowing officials:  C.  F.  J.  Artz,  secretary; 
J.  H.  Scott,  attorney;   T.  J.  Groce,  treas- 


urer; C.  W.  Trueheart,  health  physician; 
A.  Ferrier,  auditor;  A.  Easton,  assessor 
and  collector;  C.  A.  Sias,  engineer;  M.  H. 
Royston,  recorder;  A.  S.  Drewery,  superin- 
tendent water-works  and  sewerage;  J.  T. 
Rowan,  chief  of  police  department;  J.  H. 
Gernand,  chief  of  fire  department. 

In  the  appointment  of  the  above  officers, 
efficiency  and  honesty  were  alone  consid- 
ered; political  influence,  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  an  important  factor  in  such  ap- 
pointments, had  lost  its  effect. 

On  taking  charge,  the  commission  gov- 
ernment found  an  empty  treasury,  a  city 
without  credit,  employees  paid  in  scrip, 
which  was  subject  to  a  large  discount  for 
cash,  and  floating  indebtedness  running 
back  for  several  years.  The  personnel  of 
the  commission,  together  with  the  heads  of 
departments,  inspired  confidence,  and  the 
city  was  soon  put  on  a  cash  basis,  her  credit 
restored  so  that  she  could  go  in  the  open 
market,  buy  supplies  on  the  same  terms  and 
prices  as  the  best  merchants  or  wealthiest 
citizens,  and  the  outstanding  scrip  was  be- 
ing taken  up  with  surplus  cash  as  it  accu- 
mulated in  the  treasury. 

The  result  of  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment met  the  expectation  of  its  most  ar- 
dent friends,  and  was  the  pride  of  every 
patriotic  citizen.  Every  detail  had  worked 
without  any  friction  or  hitch  until  a  dray- 
man was  arrested  and  fined  $10  by  the  re- 
corder for  violating  a  sanitary  ordinance. 
The  case  was  appealed  to  the  criminal  dis- 
trict court,  upon  the  ground  that  the  whole 
city  government  was  unconstitutional,  and 
hence  the  recorder  had  no  authority  what- 
ever to  impose  a  fine.  The  ground  for  this 
plea  was  that  a  majority  of  our  commission 
being  appointive,  the  citizen  was  deprived 
of  the  right  of  ballot  guaranteed  him  by  the 
constitution.  The  criminal  district  court 
affirmed  the  verdict  of  the  recorder,  but  the 
case  was  again  appealed  to  the  supreme 
criminal  court  of  the  State,  and  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  people  that  court  by 
vote  of  two  to  one  pronounced  Galveston's 
form  of  government  unconstitutional,  on 
the  ground  that  the  citizens  had  no  voice 
in  the  selection  of  officers  who  were  admin- 
istering the  government.  Later  the  supreme 
civil  court  held  that  the  appointive  feature 
was  constitutional;  thus  the  commission  was 
constitutional  in  civil  matters  but  had  no 
police  jurisdiction.   There  was  but  one  thing 
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to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  apply  to  the  leg- 
islature, then  in  session  and  nearing  its  close, 
for  a  change  in  the  charter  eliminating  the 
appointive  feature,  which  was  the  weak 
point  as  decided  by  the  supreme  criminal 
court.  "We  regretted,"  says  Mayor  Lan- 
des,  "  to  give  up  this  feature  of  our  charter, 
because  we  believed  that  the  very  best  ma- 
terial for  our  city  government  could  always 
be  had  by  the  appointive  clause  it  contained. 

"The  emergency  required  quick  action, 
and  upon  applica- 
tion of  our  board, 
joined  by  our  citi- 
zens, the  seemingly 
objectionable  part 
of  our  charter  was 
revoked,  the  entire 
elective  feature  sub- 
stituted, and  in  just 
two  days  this  act 
was  passed  by  both 
branches  of  the 
State  Legislature, 
signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  March  30, 
1903,  and  an  elec- 
tion for  five  com- 
missioners under 
the  new  charter  was 
ordered. 

"Our  city  was 
again  fortunate  in 
getting  the  consent 
of  the  original  five 
commissioners  to 
run  for  their  respec- 
tive offices.  All  were 
elected  by  hand- 
some majorities,  and  our  city  is  to-day  un- 
der the  control  of  the  same  five  commis- 
sioners and  heads  of  departments,  with  the 
exception  of  Mayor-President  Austin,  who 
died  in  November,  1905,  City  Attorney 
Scott,  who  died  in  January,  1904,  and  City 
Engineer  Sias  and  Secretary  Artz,  both  of 
whom  resigned  soon  after  their  appoint- 
ment to  accept  other  employment." 

How  They  Manage  the  City's 
Business 

The  meetings  of  the  board  are  held  every 
Thursday  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  and  as  the 
utmost  harmony  prevails,  business  at  these 
meetings  is  held  and  dispatched  in  the  same 
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manner  as  that  of  a  bank  or  private  corpo- 
ration. The  city  hall  is  not  now  packed 
with  politicians  and  place-hunters,  as  a  sim- 
ple request  in  writing  from  the  humblest 
citizen  addressed  to  the  board  meets  with 
the  same  consideration  as  would  the  pres- 
ence in  person  or  by  attorney  of  the  most 
influential  citizen. 

All  purchases  or  contracts  amounting  to 
$500  or  over  are  made  or  awarded  on  sealed 
bids,  after  being  duly  advertised,  and  this 
saves  the  city  thou- 
sands of  dollars  an- 
nually. The  cash 
held  for  the  differ- 
ent sinking  -  funds 
is  let  out  subject  to 
call,  on  approved 
security,  to  m  0  n- 
eyed  institutions  at 
three  per  cent  inter- 
est, which  is  now  a 
source  of  consider- 
able income. 

The  commission- 
er of  finance  and 
revenue  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  fis- 
cal year  estimates 
the  income  and  re- 
ceipts of  the  year, 
and  the  board,  sit- 
ting as  a  whole,  for- 
mulates a  budget, 
making  disposition 
of  the  income,  first 
taking  care  of  fixed 
expenses,  such  as 
interest  and  sink- 
ing-fund on  bonds  and  salaries,  and  each 
head  of  department  furnishes  an  estimate 
of  fixed  expenses,  and  also  of  contemplated 
permanent  improvements  in  each  depart- 
ment, care  being  taken  that  expenditures 
do  not  exceed  receipts;  and  in  no  case  is 
this  budget  deviated  from.  All  unex- 
pended balances  at  the  year's  end  revert  to 
the  general  fund. 

The  city  owns  its  water  plant  and  sewer- 
age system,  for  which  it  issued  special  bonds, 
and  the  income  not  only  takes  care  of  the  in- 
terest and  sinking-fund  of  these  bonds,  but 
pays  a  revenue  to  the  city.  It  also  owns 
and  operates  its  electric-light  plant,  for  its 
own  use  only,  and  this,  being  in  con- 
nection with  the  water-works  plant,  saves 
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The  Leviathan,  Most  Powerful  of  Dredges,  Showing  the  Great  Pipes  Through  Which  She 

Pumps  Sand  into  the  City 


The  Leviathan   Pumping  up  Sand  to  Raise  the  Level  of  Galveston 
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a  considerable  cost  in  the  lighting  of  the 
city. 

The  commission  since  its  organization 
has  paid  off  in  settlement  of  old  claims  and 
made  the  following  permanent  improve- 
ments: 

Outstanding  scrip  and  interest  is- 
sued by  previous  administra- 
tion       $169,924.32 

Outstanding  judgments  paid  and 

cancelled 21,086.49 

Permanent  improvement,  paving, 
rock,  shelling  streets,  drainage, 
etc 279,638.75 

Permanent  improvement,  water- 
works, Fire  Department,  Jno. 
Sealy  Hospital,  City  Hall,  etc.      124,040.33 

$594,689,89 

This,  besides  defraying  the  fixed  expenses 
of  the  city  government  on  a  cash  basis,  even 
to  paying  its  laborers  weekly  in  cash, 
and  without  borrowing  one  dollar,  issuing 
bonds,  or  increasing  the  rate  of  taxation, 
although  taxable  values  were  reduced 
twenty-five  per  cent  by  the  calamity  of 
1900. 

In  Houston  the  mayor  and  city  commis- 
sioners give  all  their  time  to  their  official 
duties.  In  Galveston  the  mayor  and  com- 
missioners are  in  daily  touch  with  city  af- 
fairs, but  do  not  give  all  their  time  to  them. 
Galveston  pays  her  commissioners  $100  a 
month;  Houston,  twice  as  much.  If  Galves- 
ton could  get  the  whole  time  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Kempner  at  $15,000,  or  even  $20,- 
000,  a  year,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
profitable  investment  for  the  city.  But,  as 
Mr.  Kempner  said  to  me,  even  assuming  that 
the  voters  could  be  got  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
paying  any  such  salaries,  which  in  his  opin- 
ion could  not  be  done,  the  offices  under  such 
conditions  would  be  prizes  for  which  pro- 
fessional politicians  of  the  worst  type  would 
work  day  and  night  for  years  to  win,  and 
the  big  salaries  might  become  a  graver  men- 
ace to  good  government,  in  that  case,  than 
the  chance  under  present  conditions  that 
the  city  of  Galveston  may  fail  to  induce 
efficient  and  honest  men  of  first-rate  ability 
to  take  the  offices  at  the  salaries  now  paid 
there. 

Well  may  the  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Boston,  viewing  the  results  in  Galveston, 
give  careful  study  to  them  with  a  view  to 
adopting  the  commission  government  for 
their  own  city. 


The  Power  of  a  Good  Example 

It  is  one  of  the  beneficent  laws  of  nature 
that  good  example  is  not  less  but  probably 
more  contagious  than  bad.  Thus  the  county 
commissioners  of  Galveston  county,  who 
had  not  hitherto  been  much  if  any  more 
business-like  in  their  methods  than  the  ward 
politicians  of  Galveston,  were  spurred  to 
better  work  by  the  example  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration in  the  city.  Mayor  Landes, 
commenting  upon  this  point,  says: 

"  Our  people  were  again  fortunate  in  get- 
ting good  men  to  serve  as  county  commis- 
sioners, men  who  were  honest  and  capable, 
who  at  once  set  to  work  putting  our  county's 
affairs  on  a  business  basis.  They  stopped 
the  leaks,  inaugurated  system  and  method, 
displacing  chaos  and  confusion,  soon  get- 
ting every  fund  upon  its  proper  and  cash 
basis.  Nor  is  this  all.  With  the  aid  and 
consent  of  the  tax-payers  and  other  friends 
of  our  city  the  county  financed  and  built 
our  splendid  sea  wall,  paid  for  it  in  cash 
as  it  progressed;  and  that  was  one  public 
contract,  involving  one  and  one-quarter 
million  dollars,  in  which  there  was  not  one 
nickel  in  rebates,  commissions,  or  graft,  the 
people  getting  an  honest  return  for  every 
dollar  paid  out.  So  it  would  appear  that  the 
old  form  of  government  is  good  enough 
when  placed  in  the  hands  of  efficient,  hon- 
est, and  successful  men,  who  will  guard  the 
public  interest  as  they  would  their  own." 

After  the  sea-wall,  the  most  important 
public  work  to  be  done  was  the  raising  of 
the  city's  grade  over  more  than  one-third 
of  its  area.  This  work  was  entrusted  to  a 
board  of  three  citizens  appointed  by  the 
governor.  They  have  entire  control  of  the 
work,  but  the  financial  features  of  it  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  city  commission.  Mayor 
Landes  says: 

"The  appointment  by  the  governor  re- 
moves these  officers  from  all  political  or 
other  evil  influences,  and  insures  continu- 
ance of  the  work  to  completion  under  the 
original  satisfactory  management." 

He  adds: 

"  Our  public-school  system  is  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees elected  by  the  people,  and  all  taxes 
assessed  for  educational  purposes  are  col- 
lected by  the  city  and  turned  over  to  our 
school  board  for  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  schools;  and  in  this  particular 
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branch  of  our  government  we  have  been 
very  fortunate,  for  in  its  councils  every  ob- 
jectionable feature  which  might  enter  into  its 
management  has  been  entirely  eliminated, 
and  harmony  and  efficiency  prevail  through- 
out the  system. 

"Municipal  reform  must  originate  with 
the  people,  but  such  movements  are  gener- 
ally delayed  until  forced  upon  them  by  ex- 
cesses and  abuses;  and  whether  caused  by 
carelessness,  incompetency,  or  graft,  the  re- 
sult to  the  tax-payer  is  the  same. 

"  Every  civic  administration  can  have 
just  as  good  government  as  a  majority  of  its 
citizens  make  an  honest  and  effective  effort 
to  have,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  each  citizen  taking  an  active  interest  in 
seeing  that  none  but  good  and  competent 
men  are  elected  to  office." 

Vast  Task  of  Raising  the  City's  Grade 

Aside  from  their  civic  significance,  the 
new  public  works  in  progress  in  Galveston 
are  interesting  as  engineering  problems. 
The  city  contracted  with  Goebhardt  & 
Bates  to  raise  the  grade  of  two  and  one- 


half  square  miles  an  average  height  of  about 
seven  feet.  In  some  places  the  fill  is  nearly 
twenty  feet.  Mr.  Goebhardt  is  a  celebrated 
German  engineer,  and  his  partner,  Lindon 
W.  Bates,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Americans 
in  his  profession.  They  had  to  go  to  Hol- 
land for  the  means  of  doing  the  gigantic 
task  entrusted  to  them.  First  of  all,  they 
built  dredges,  after  models  used  in  Holland, 
the  country  of  canals;  then,  having  made 
an  opening  with  old-fashioned  methods,  as 
shown  in  one  of  our  illustrations,  they  cut 
a  canal  inside  the  sea  wall,  more  than  one 
and  one-half  miles  long,  averaging  two  hun- 
dred feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  deep.  The 
dredges  go  out  into  the  bay,  drop  huge  suc- 
tion-pipes deep  into  the  sandy  bottom,  and 
pump  up  sand  until  their  capacity  is  reached. 
They  then  steam  into  the  canal  and  unload 
by  pumping  the  sand  through  pipes  into 
the  sections  to  be 'filled.  The  sand  is  car- 
ried in  a  solution  of  water;  the  percentage 
of  sand  in  the  solution  forced  through  the 
pipes  sometimes,  though  rarely,  runs  as 
high  as  one  half. 

The  area  to  be  raised  was  divided  into 
eight  sections.    Six  months'  notice  is  given 
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to  property-holders  in  the  section  next  to  be 
filled,  and  when  time  comes  to  begin  work 
on  that  section  it  is  set  off  from  adjoining 
property  by  dikes,  to  prevent  the  flooding 
of  property  outside  the  district,  and  pump- 
ing is  begun.  During  the  six  months  al- 
lowed for  making  ready,  the  householders 
elevate  their  residences  to  the  new  grade, 
sidewalks  are  set  up  on  stilts,  and  when  the 
day  comes  the  sand  is  poured  in  by  the 
four  big  dredges. 

The  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of 
the  grade-raising  work  is  four  years.  Two 
years  have  passed  since  it  was  begun,  and 
fully  half  of  the  task  has  been  finished.  I 
asked  Mr.  Kempner,  the  financial  genius  of 
the  new  Galveston,  how  the  owners  of  small 
homes  had  been  able  to  get  funds  to  raise 
them.  It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
sand-filling,  paid  by  the  city,  would  exceed 
$2,000,000,  and  that  the  cost  to  individuals 
of  raising  their  houses  would  run  far  above 
that  sum.  It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that 
without  some  general  scheme  of  giving  fi- 
nancial aid  the  majority  of  the  small  home- 
owners could  meet  the  cost  of  raising  them. 
I  took  it  for  granted  that,  lacking  some  such 


philanthropic  general  scheme  of  aid,  many 
of  them  must  have  forfeited  their  properties. 
But  Mr.  Kempner  told  me  it  was  not  so; 
that  the  small  home-owners  of  Galveston 
are  all  employed  steadily  at  high  wages,  that 
they  are  a  superior  class  of  workmen^  thrifty 
and  forehanded,  and  that  they  had  almost 
without  exception  met  the  severe  test  put 
upon  them  without  grumbling  and  without 
loss.  In  some  districts,  Mr.  Kempner  said, 
where  a  group  of  neighbors  were  all  able- 
bodied  laboring-men,  they  joined  hands, 
something  in  the  old  New  England  fashion 
of  a  neighborhood  barn-raising,  and  helped 
each  other  do  the  work,  so  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  hire  any  assistance. 

Tremendous  Traffic  on  a  Single-Track 
Viaduct 

Meantime,  while  sea  wall  and  grade- 
raising  are  in  progress,  the  business  of  the 
city  grows  with  tremendous  strides.  All 
the  business  buildings  left  vacant  after  the 
storm  are  filled  and  new  ones  are  going  up. 
The  commerce  of  the  port  advances  by 
leaps  and  bounds.    The  most  extraordinary 
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Sand-and-Water  Fountains  Filling  Broadway  at  Twenty-seventh  Street 
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I  fact  in  the  commercial  situation  is  that 
I  practically  all  of  Galveston's  gigantic  trade 
is  handled  across  a  single-track  railway  via- 
duct two  and  one-half  miles  long.  This 
viaduct,  connecting  the  island  on  which 
Galveston  stands  with  the  mainland  across 
the  bay,  was  the  only  one  of  four  that  was 
rebuilt  after  the  storm  of  1900.  It  is  used 
by  five  trunk-line  railways  for  all  their  pas- 


business  is  handled  over  this  single  track 
than  over  any  other  of  equal  length  in  the 
world. 


Some  Present  Aspects  of  the  City 

To-day,  Galveston  down-town  is  a  bit 
shabby;  the  improvements  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary course   of  growth   would  have   been 


Galveston's  Mosquito  Fleet,  Fishing  and  Vegetable  Boats 


senger  and  freight  business  into  and  out  of 
Galveston.  Should  it  be  disabled  by  storm 
or  fire,  the  entire  traffic  of  the  second  ex- 
porting city  in  the  Union  would  have  to  be 
suspended  until  repairs  could  be  made. 
Galveston  wants  relief  from  this  condition. 
She  has  asked  the  State  Railway  Commis- 
sion to  induce  the  railways  interested  to 
build  another  viaduct,  and  she  hopes  before 
long  to  have  a  broad,  stable  causeway  set 
up,  linking  island  with  mainland  and  afford- 
ing space  for  wagons,  trolley-lines,  and 
steam  railways.    It  is  probable  that  more 


made  have  many  of  them  been  deferred  un- 
til the  extraordinary  expense  of  the  new  pub- 
lic works  is  met.  The  city  needs  good  hotels 
more  obviously  than  anything  else.  Up- 
town, in  the  residence  sections,  is  a  white 
waste  of  wet  sand.  This  sand  is  very  fine, 
and  with  a  thin  top-dressing  of  alluvial  soil 
will  grow  anything  suited  to  the  climate. 
Already  one  sees  yards  that  were  sandy 
wastes  less  than  two  months  ago  that  are 
now  green  with  new  grass.  And  be  it  re- 
membered that  I  am  writing  in  middle  Jan- 
uary.    The  city  will  pay  the  cost  of  top- 
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dressing  streets  and  boulevards,  but  the  ex- 
pense in  private  property  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  owners.  Within  two  years  this 
sandy  waste  will  be  once  more  a  veritable 
flower-garden. 

In  Galveston,  as  in  Houston,  the  street 
railways  are  owned  by  Boston  capitalists, 
and  I  think  the  service  more  nearly  meets 
the  public's  needs  in  Galveston  than  in 
Houston.  Car-lines  run  out  to  the  beach 
—  one  of  the  finest  beaches,  by  the  way,  on 
the  continent.  For  thirty  miles  on  end,  wide 
and  clean  and  fine,  it  stretches  away,  offer- 


ing perfect  facilities  for  sea-bathing,  for 
motor-car  racing,  and  other  amusements. 
I  took  a  refreshing  dip  in  the  surf  on  January 
16,  and  thought  with  pity  of  those  hardy 
but  misguided  mortals  who  break  the  ice 
for  a  winter  morning  swim  at  the  L  Street 
bath  in  Boston,  or  in  the  Neponset  River. 
Here  the  water  was  warmer  than  at  Re- 
vere Beach  in  mid-August.  Some  day  this 
splendid  beach  will  blossom  with  dozens 
of  big  resort  hotels.  Summer  and  winter 
alike,  I  am  informed,  Galveston's  beach  is 
cool  and  delightful,  fanned  constantly  by 


Galveston's  Sea-wall,  Seventeen  Feet  High  and  Four  and  One-half  Miles  Long 
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The  Dredffinof-fleet  in  the  Channel  Inside  the  Sea-wall 


A  Glimpse  of  Galveston's  Busy  Harbor  Front 
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sea-breezes.    These  improvements  will  wait 

until  the  grade-raising  is  finished.    Then  it 

is  inevitable  that  homes  innumerable  shall 
!  spring  up  all  along  the  beach.  There  is 
j  room  for  any  number.  The  railroads  and 
1    wharves  are  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 

and  the  beach  is  so  large  that  it  can  never  be 

monopolized   or 

shut  in  by  the  rich 

alone. 

A  Typical  Ameri- 
can 

In  the  little  space 

||  that  remains  to  me, 
I   wish   to    speak 

jj  briefly  of  the  career 
of  Henry  Rosen- 
berg, a  typical 
American  of  the 
better  sort.  He 
came  to  Galveston 
in  1843,  and  began 
his  career  there  by 
peddling  notions  in 
the  streets.  From 
this  he  went  into 
merchandizing  on  a 

I  larger  scale,  thence 
to  banking,  and  for 
fifty  years  was  a  citi- 

I  zen  of  good  repute, 
prospering  and 
sharing  his  gains 
with  the  city  in 
which    he    made 

them.  Wherever  one  goes  in  Galveston  one 
is  confronted  with  some  reminder  of  the 
splendid  public  spirit  of  this  Swiss  emigrant. 
He  built  a  big,  handsome  public  school,  and 
at  his  death  left  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune 
to  be  expended  in  other  public  beneficences. 
His  money  built  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Grace  Episcopal  Church,  the  Home  for  Old 
Women,  the  Orphan's  Home  (wrecked  in 
the  storm  of  1900  and  since  rebuilt),  the 
fine  monument  to  the  heroes  of  Texas  stand- 


Digging  Out  a  Hydrant  That  Was  Covered 
by  the  Sand  Pumped  in  from  the  Bay 


ing  in  Broadway,  and  the  drinking-fountains 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.    With  the  resi- 
due of  the  fund  his  executors  built  the  Ro- 
senberg public  library,  with  which  the  city 
library  has  since  been  merged,  and  provided 
a  maintenance  fund  of  $400,000  —  enough 
to  carry  it  on  indefinitely.    Not  even  An- 
drew Carnegie,  most 
munificent    of    our 
givers  —  and    an- 
other emigrant,  by 
the  way  —  has  giv- 
en  so  large  a  part 
of   his    fortune   for 
public   purposes. 
Mr.  Rosenberg  died 
fourteen  years  ago, 
but  his  memory  is 
green  in  the  hearts 
of    his    townsmen. 
His  name   is  never 
mentioned     except 
with    the    warmest 
praise. 

Taken  one  way 
and  another,  Gal- 
veston, best  known 
to  the  world  by  rea- 
son  of  her  great 
misfortune,  bids  fair 
to  win  a  happier 
fame  among  the 
world's  conspicuous 
cities  as  the  years 
roll  on.  Out  of  her 
losses  she  has  got 
gain — gain  in  char- 
racter  as  well  as  in  purse.  My  first  thought 
on  walking  up  the  dimly-lighted  main 
street  of  the  city  the  night  of  my  arrival 
there  was,  "Here  is  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  calamity."  My  last  impulse,  as 
the  train  ran  out  on  the  long  viaduct  and 
the  town  drew  down  into  a  vague  outline 
along  the  island  shore,  was  to  shout  enthu- 
siastically, "Bully  for  Galveston!  —  and  for 
Homo,  too  —  he  has  more  in  him  than  I 
suspected." 


MEN  AND  AFFAIRS  AT  WASHINGTON 


By  DAVID   S.  BARRY 

The  Tariff  Question  Will  Not  Down  :  Senator  Aldrich  in  Favor  of  Re- 
vision   :    How  and  Why  It  May  Soon  Come  About    :    Speaker  Cannon 
Opposed  :  Lodge  Not  a  Standpatter  :  The  Three  Men  Who  Have  Revised 
All  Tariff  Bills,  Aldrich,  North,  and  Durfee  :  Aldrich  Really  in  Charge: 
What  Was  Done  to  the  "Mills,"  the  "McKinley,"  the  "Wilson," 
and  the  "Dingley"  Bills  in  This  Finance  Sub-committee  : 
Dr.  North,  Director  of  the  Census,  Its  Confidential 
Clerk  :  Durfee,  Stenographer  and  Schedule 
Expert,    Its    Third    Member 


ECAUSE  President  Roosevelt 
did  not  see  fit  to  reply  to  the 
petition  of  Governor  Guild  and 
the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Massachusetts 
praying  for  tariff  revision,  beyond  formally 
but  politely  acknowledging  its  receipt,  it 
does  not  follow  that  tariff  legislation  has 
been  definitely  postponed,  as  seems  to  be 
the  popular  belief,  until  after  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1908. 

These  are  very  dull  times  in  Washington, 
with  Congress  in  recess  until  December 
next  and  the  Cabinet  and  higher  officials 
of  the  Administration  preparing  to  scatter 
for  the  summer,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not 
altogether  an  inopportune  time,  all  things 
considered,  to  write  about  the  tariff,  be- 
cause various  influences  are  at  work  at  this 
very  moment  that  will  tend  to  make  it  a 
burning  issue  sooner  than  is  expected. 

President  Roosevelt  evidently  meant  to 
pigeonhole  the  Massachusetts  petition  be- 
cause he  undoubtedly  believes  that  the 
tariff  question  will  be  let  alone  until  1909. 
The  President  is  a  standpatter,  not  by 
birth,  perhaps,  but  by  breeding,  and  he 
has  been  told  so  often  of  late  by  those  in 
Congress  with  whom  he  has  had  occasion 
to  talk  tariff  that  nothing  could  be  done 
before  1909  that  he  has  come  to  believe  it. 
But  there  are  others  than  those  with  whom 
he  has  discussed  this  question  who  hold  a 
different  view,  and  there  are  indications 
that  long  before  1909  political,  legislative, 
and  diplomatic  events  will  have  taken  such 


a  turn  that  the  Republican  party  will  be 
forced  to  meet  the  tariff  question  face  to 
face  and  dispose  of  it,  at  least  temporarily, 
and  until  they  make  the  general  revision, 
"the  grand  slam,"  which  everybody  knows 
is  coming  soon  or  late. 

It  means  little  or  nothing,  possibly,  that 
Senator  Aldrich,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  secured  the  passage  of 
the  usual  resolution  just  before  Congress  ad- 
journed, authorizing  the  committee  to  sit, 
by  subcommittee  or  otherwise,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  at  such  time  and  places 
as  they  may  deem  it  advisable,  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  administer  oaths,  etc., 
for  the  purpose  of  "  making  investigation 
of  internal  revenue,  customs,  currency  and 
coinage  matters,  and  to  report  the  result 
thereof  to  the  Senate  from  time  to  time," 
because  that  resolution  has  been  adopted 
before  and  was  not  followed  by  legislation. 
Mr.  Aldrich,  however,  contrary  to  general 
opinion,  is  not  by  any  means  a  standpatter. 
He  believes  that  tariff  revision  is  coming 
and  that  it  may  come  sooner  than  looked 
for,  possibly  at  the  first  session  of  the  com- 
ing Congress.  Senator  Aldrich  has  never 
disguised  his  belief  that  certain  schedules 
are  far  too  high,  but  he  knows,  as  every- 
body knows  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
mechanism  of  tariff  bills,  that  once  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  touch  one  schedule  all 
would  have  to  be  changed  more  or  less, 
from  top  to  bottom.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  not  a 
standpatter  of  the  "Joe"  Cannon  type. 
He    is   too    practical  and  too    far-seeing 
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a  man  for  that.  He  is  a  most  intelli- 
gent and  consistent  advocate  and  defender 
of  the  general  policy  of  protection,  but  no 
man  in  Congress  knows  better  than  he 
when  there  has  been  too  much  of  a  good 
thing. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  place  to 
talk  about  what  the  Finance  Committee 
or  its  chairman  thinks  when  considering 
the  question  of  tariff  revision,  because,  as 


and  not  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

And  this  is  not  surprising  when  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  make-up  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Seniority  of  service  is  not  a 
hard-and-fast  rule  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Senate,  and  yet  when  a  man  in  the  "lower 
body"  holds  a  chairmanship  in  one  Con- 
gress and  is  reelected  to  another  it  takes  a 


Room  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.   In  the  Little  Back  Room  Republican  Tariff  Bills 
Are  Formed  and  Republican  Policies  Formulated 


every  schoolboy  knows,  bills  affecting  the 
revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  what  every  school- 
boy does  not  know  is  that  tariff  bills  of  re- 
cent years  have  all  been  substitutes  to  the 
bills  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; that  is,  the  House  passes  a  bill  which 
serves  merely  as  a  skeleton  and  the  Senate 
furnishes  the  flesh  and  blood.  When  a 
measure  is  finally  enacted  into  law  it  is 
largely  in  the  shape  in  which  it  came  from 


bold  man  to  depose  him.  "Sam."  Randall 
was  a  Democrat  who  did  not  fear  to  do 
this,  and  "Tom"  Reed  was  a  Republican 
who  had  the  necessary  courage  .  The  au- 
thor of  the  present  tariff  law,  the  late  Nelson 
Dingley,  Mr.  Reed's  colleague  from  Maine, 
would  not  have  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
author  of  that  law  had  Speaker  Reed  lacked 
courage  to  ignore  the  claims  of  Soreno  E. 
Payne,  of  New  York,  who  was  in  line  for 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
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Committee,  and  go  outside  to  get  Mr.  Ding- 
ley  for  its  chairman.  Mr.  Payne  winced  a 
little,  but  he  did  not  rebel,  and  after  the 
tariff  of  1897  was  enacted  he  slid  snugly 
back  into  the  chairmanship  of  the  ways  and 
means  in  its  do-nothing  days,  and  is  there 
yet. 

Speaker  Cannon  is  a  pretty  bold  man  at 
times,  but  considering  the  relations  that 
exist  between  him  and  the  little  coterie  of 
small  men  who  make  up  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  to-day,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  tell  Mr. 
Payne  a  second  time  to  go  way  back  and 
sit  down.  Besides,  Mr.  Cannon  does  not 
want  him  to.  He  is  opposed  to  tariff  revision 
by  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  and  there  is 
no  telling  who  will  be  Speaker  when  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  meets.  Mr.  Cannon 
will  be  almost  seventy-four  years  old  then, 
and  many  things  may  happen  in  the  mean- 
time. It  seems  to  be  clearly  the  prevalent 
opinion  in  Washington  that,  looking  at  the 
tariff  question  purely  as  a  political  one,  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  Republican  party  to 
stave  off  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  as 
long  as  possible.  A  majority  of  the  so- 
called  leaders  of  the  party  believe  that  it  is 
a  foolish  thing  for  New  Englanders  and 
others  to  agitate  the  question  of  tariff  re- 
vision at  this  time,  when  there  is  such  an 
orgy  of  prosperity,  and  President  Roose- 
velt has  more  than  once  said  that  he  agrees 
with  this  view  of  the  matter.  They  make 
a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  because 
the  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Senators,  along  with  other  influ- 
ential Republicans,  chuckled  over  the  pig- 
eonholing of  the  Guild  petition,  therefore 
they  are  all  to  be  put  in  a  class  with  Speaker 
Cannon,  Chairman  Payne,  and  that  group 
of  standpatters  who  are  unwilling  to  hold 
out  any  promises  of  tariff  revision,  near  or 
remote. 

h  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  New  England  generally,  and 
possibly  in  Washington,  that  Senator  Crane 
is  more  in  favor  of  action  on  the  Massachu- 
setts petition  than  Senator  Lodge;  but  this 
belief  grows  largely  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
senior  Senator  is  more  in  evidence  because 
he  has  had  so  much  to  say  through  his 
speeches  and  writings  at  one  time  or  another 
on  tariff  matters.  Mr.  Lodge,  however,  is 
not  by  any  means  a  standpatter  in  the  pop- 
ular acceptation  of  the  term.    It  was  a  great 


misrepresentation  of  him  to  quote  him  as 
saying  that  he  regarded  the  Guild  petition 
as  "impertinent  and  insolent."  He  never 
said  that  any  more  than  he  has  said  that  he 
is  opposed  to  any  revision  of  the  tariff.  As 
he  said  in  his  subsequent  published  state- 
ment, both  he  and  Senator  Crane  in  1904 
expressed  themselves  as  favoring  tariff  re- 
vision, and  both  gave  cordial  assistance  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
in  the  first  session  of  the  last  session  to 
effect  some  tariff  changes.  The  Massachu- 
setts Senators,  like  Senator  Aldrich  and  the 
other  New  England  Senators,  favor  tariff 
revision  on  protection  lines  by  the  Republi- 
can party.  It  is  true  also  that  Senator 
Lodge  has  favored  as  a  correct  scientific 
proposition  the  plan,  recently  enunci- 
ated by  Secretary  Root,  of  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff  rates  as  the  best  system 
that  could  be  devised  for  not  only  revising, 
but  regulating,  our  entire  foreign  tariff.  He 
has  indeed  formally  introduced  the  propo- 
sition in  Congress. 

The  public  has  a  short  memory,  as  is 
shown  by  the  enthusiastic  greeting  given 
to  Mr.  Root's  statesmanlike  speech,  which 
was  hailed  as  a  discovery.  The  fact  is  that 
Senator  Aldrich  and  other  tariff  authorities 
in  Congress  have  for  many  years  favored 
the  adoption  of  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum principle,  and  that  various  bills  look- 
ing to  that  end  have  been  introduced  in 
both  houses  of  Congress.  Several  years  ago 
Senator  Aldrich,  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  prepared  a  maximum  and  min- 
imum provision,  but  did  not  formally  pre- 
sent it,  as  it  was  found  inadvisable  at  that 
time.  But  so  carefully  was  it  studied  out 
that  it  is  more  than  likely  that  if  Congress 
comes  now  to  an  appreciation  of  the  dual 
system  of  rates  this  very  amendment  pre- 
pared long  ago  by  Mr.  Aldrich  will  be  the 
one  to  be  enacted  into  law. 

Regardless  of  what  the  President  and 
the  Congress  leaders  may  or  may  not  want, 
the  tariff  question  is  apt  to  be  forced  upon 
them  very  early  at  the  next  session,  whether 
or  not  they  are  ready  for  it.  This  situation 
may  arise  from  the  exigencies  of  the  tariff 
relations  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  Secretary  of  State  Root,  with  the 
aid  of  the  commission  of  experts  headed  by 
Dr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus, who  returned  in  March  from  a  three 
months'  visit  to  Berlin,  after  much  vexatious 
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and  embarrassing  negotiations  with  the 
German  Government  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, has  patched  up  an  extension  of 
the  existing  modus  vivendi  which  expires 
on  the  thirtieth  of  June.  It  is  now  nearly 
two  years  since  Germany  got  its  back  up 
and  notified  the  United  States  that  mini- 
mum rates  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
United  States  unless  some  concessions  were 
granted  on  German  exports  to  this  country, 
and  so  far  no  satisfactory  permanent  arrange- 
ments have  been  made.  A  modus  vivendi 
was  agreed  upon  until  Congress  could  act; 
but  having  met  and  adjourned  without  do- 
ing anything,  it  became  more  than  ever 
embarrassing  for  Secretary  Root  to  open 
the  negotiations  for  an  extension.  The 
German  Government,  however,  largely 
because  of  the  peculiarly  friendly  relations 
existing  between  Emperor  William  and 
President  Roosevelt  and  through  the  agree- 
able medium  of  the  German  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Freiherr  Speck  von 
Sternburg,  President  Roosevelt's  personal 
friend,  let  it  be  known  unofficially  that  if 
they  could  find  some  excuse  for  doing  so 
they  would  be  willing  to  extend  the  present 
arrangements  in  view  of  the  equally  un- 
official assurances  that  if  time  were  given 
to  the  United  States  the  controversy  would 
be  amicably  settled  in  the  end. 

So  the  commission  of  experts  headed  by 
Dr.  North  went  to  Berlin,  and  they  returned 
with  two  bases  for  agreement,  one  looking 
to  an  extension  for  a  year  of  the  present 
modus  vivendi,  and  the  other  in  the  form 
of  a  general  reciprocity  treaty  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  The  German 
Government  frankly  acknowledged,  un- 
officially of  course,  that  all  they  wanted  was 
something  to  "save  their  face."  Having 
obtained  that,  Freiherr  von  Sternburg  went 
home  and  told  the  Emperor  —  unofficially 
—  all  about  it,  and  the  official  announce- 
ment that  matters  have  been  arranged  sat- 
isfactorily to  both  governments  will  soon 
follow. 

Agreeably  to  the  understanding  with 
Germany,  Secretary  Root  is  in  duty  bound 
to  send  to  the  Senate  next  winter  a  reciproc- 
ity treaty,  and  this  it  is  understood  he  will 
do.  This  treaty  may  be  the  entering  wedge 
for  a  tariff  discussion,  and  may  lead  possi- 
bly to  tariff  revision  in  advance  of  the  date 
fixed  by  the  standpatters,  with  the  expressed 
or  implied  approval  of  the  President,  which 


is  in  1909.  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the 
politicians  of  the  Republican  party  that  it 
would  be  safe  and  wise  to  go  into  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1908  without 
having  revised  the  tariff  or  made  a 
promise  to  do  so.  They  believe  that 
what  Grover  Cleveland  advises  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  to  do  is  what  the  Democratic 
party  ought  to  do,  and  they  fear  they  might 
be  beaten  on  that  issue.  Other  and  possi- 
bly wiser  heads  in  the  Republican  party, 
however,  believe  that  there  is  more  danger 
of  defeat  in  postponing  the  tariff  issue  than 
in  forcing  it.  In  other  words,  they  say  that 
the  party  dare  not  go  into  the  presidential 
campaign  without  having  revised  the  tariff. 

As  the  matter  stands  now  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  easy  guess  that  any  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Germany  or  any  other  country 
would  be  pigeonholed  in  the  Senate  just  as 
the  French  treaty  was  pigeonholed.  But 
there  are  those  who  think  that  this  is  not  so 
certain.  The  French  treaty  was  a  jug- 
handle  affair  in  which,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  France  got  everything  and 
the  United  States  nothing.  The  German 
treaty  which  Secretary  Root  will  negotiate 
will  be  framed  on  information  and  statis- 
tics furnished  by  his  own  agents,  and  is  apt, 
therefore,  to  be  at  least  acceptable  to  the 
United  States.  But  whether  it  is  or  not,  it 
may  serve  to  bring  about  tariff  revision  by 
Congress  at  a  date  much  earlier  than  was 
expected.  It  is  bound  to  provoke  discussion, 
and  with  France,  England,  and  othe^r  coun- 
tries knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  kind  of  supposedly  pref- 
erential treatment  that  is  given  to  Germany, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  listen  to  them. 

France  is  already  beginning  to  show  her 
teeth,  and  the  recent  impositions  placed 
upon  the  importation  of  cottonseed-oil 
from  the  United  States,  an  article  produced 
only  in  the  United  States,  or  practically  so, 
is  a  hint  that  has  not  failed  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  Secretary  Root  and  others  who 
are  giving  attention  to  the  tariff  question. 
Foreign  governments  interpret  the  "  fa- 
vored-nation "  principle  to  mean  that  con- 
cessions granted  to  one  country  must  be 
granted  to  all  others.  Under  this  interpre- 
tation, of  course,  the  United  States  would 
be  in  duty  bound  to  give  France  or  any 
other  nation  what  is  given  to  Germany. 
Our  State  Department,  however,  puts  a 
different  interpretation  upon  the  "favored- 
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nation"  clause,  and  holds  that  this  govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  grant  concessions  to 
any  one  country  alone  as  an  equivalent  for 
preferential  rates  to  the  United  States,  as 
was  done  in  the  present  Cuban  tariff,  which 
gives  the  United  States  a  reduction  on  im- 
portations to  the  island  in  return  for  con- 
cessions granted  to  importations  from  Cuba. 
The  changes  desired  by  Germany  in  the 


present  modus  vivendi  covering  the  tariff 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  are  such  as  can  be  carried  out  by 
executive  order,  and  will  be  in  the  shape  of 
regulations  to  be  framed  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  Some  of  the  concessions  that 
Germany  asks  for  will  be  granted  and  others 
will  not  be.  But  the  details  of  the  new 
arrangements  have  been  so  carefully  worked 
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out  by  the  Treasury  Department,  acting 
upon  the  report  of  the  North  Commission 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  they 
are  bound  to  be  satisfactory.  James  R. 
Reynolds,  a  former  Boston  newspaper 
man,  is  the  particular  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  who  has  charge  of  this  mat- 
ter, he  being  assigned  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  all 


matters  pertaining  to  the  customs  service 
and  being  in  direct  control,  therefore,  of 
the  divisions  of  customs  and  special  agents. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  very  young  man  who 
has  made  a  reputation  as  an  intelligent  and 
efficient  official  during  the  few  years  he  has 
been  in  office,  and  he  has  been  slated  for 
retention   by   Secretary   Cortelyou. 

The  man  who  as  the  agent  of  the  State 
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Department  framed  the  ill-fated  reciprocity 
treaty  with  France,  which  never  came  out 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  still 
living  in  Washington,  although  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  ever  again  lie  active  in 
public  life.  This  is  John  A.  Kasson,  who 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  public 
career,  and  who  now  at  its  close  drops  a 
tear  upon  the  coffin  of  his  dead  reciprocity 


infant.  Mr.  Kasson  is  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  first  Postmaster- 
General  in  President  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion, and  resigned  in  1862  to  come  to  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  next 
year  he  went  to  Paris  as  Commissioner  to 
the  International  Postal  Congress,  and  was 
then  elected  to  the  Thirty-eighth  and 
Thirty-ninth  Congresses.    In  1867  he  was 
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again  appointed  a  Commissioner  from  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  postal  conven- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He  came 
back  to  Congress  for  two  terms,  and  in  1877 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Austria.  Twice 
again  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in 
1884  and  1885  was  Minister  to  Germany. 
In  1893  ne  was  special  Envoy  to  the  Samoan 


International  Conference,  in  1897  ne  was 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  special 
Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate 
reciprocity  treaties,  and  in  1898  he  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Joint  High  Commission  which  met  in  Que- 
bec to  adjust  Canadian  questions. 

"I  regard,"  said  Mr.  Kasson,  recently, 
in  a  regretful  and    reminiscent  mood,  "my 
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work  in  connection  with  the  reciprocity 
treaties  as  the  most  important  of  my  career, 
even  though,  through  the  indifference  of  the 
Senate,  it  came  to  naught.  In  my  time  I 
drew  up  some  twelve  or  fifteen  treaties  with 
die  various  countries,  all  designed  to  mod- 
ify the  tariffs  of  the  extreme  protectionists 
on  such  articles  as  did  not  in  any  way  com- 
pete with  home  manufacturers.  The  treaty 
I  negotiated  with  France  took  the  most 
arduous  work.  For  if  my  instructions  and 
my  convictions  hampered  me  on  my  side, 
the  French  were  inclined  to  be  very  stub- 
born, too.  The  change  in  the  tariff  along 
the  lines  which  I  worked  must  inevitably 
come  in  time,  but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  in 
my  time.  The  work  which  I  attempted  to 
do  and  which  I  fought  for  was  hopeless.  I 
told  President  McKinley  so  when,  after 
months  of  labor,  my  treaties  were  dismissed 
without  a  hearing;  and  so,  telling  the  Presi- 
dent that  as  a  commissioner  plenipotentiary 
I  was  not  even  earning  my  salary,  I  offered 
my  resignation.  Mr.  McKinley  urged  me 
to  remain  and  continue  the  fight,  but  it  was 
too  hopeless,  and  in  response  to  my  urgency 
President  McKinley  accepted  my  resigna- 
tion with  the  understanding  that  I  might  be 
called  back  at  some  future  time.  I  shall 
not  be  called  back.  The  time  for  that  has 
passed." 

In  the  four  revisions  of  the  tariff  which 
have  been  made  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  labor  of  preparing  the  sched- 
ules —  that  is,  the  actual  physical  and  men- 
tal work  of  putting  them  into  the  shape  of 
a  parliamentary  bill  and  following  them 
line  by  line  and  word  by  word  until  they 
have  been  enacted  into  law  —  has  fallen 
largely  upon  the  shoulders  of  three  men. 
They  are  possibly  the  three  who  to-day 
have  the  most  complete,  accurate,  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  tariff  question  of 
any  men  in  the  United  States,  certainly  of 
any  who  are  now  in  public  life.  These 
three  are  Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island, 
S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  and  Benjamin  Dur- 
fee,  Statistical  Clerk  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

There  has  been  no  tariff  bill  enacted 
since  Senator  Aldrich  became  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  notwithstanding 
the  statements  to  the  contrary  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  "muck-rakers" —  noth- 
ing but  the  little  war  revenue  bill  of  1898, 


which  touched  a  few  tariff  schedules. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  he  who  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  all  the  fights  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  whether  it  happened  to  be  lohn 
Sherman  or  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Republicans, 
or  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  Democrat,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  A 
tariff  bill  when  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  when  reported  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  gen- 
erally been  prepared  in  advance  with  the 
aid  of  statistical  experts  from  the  Treasury 
and  political  experts  from  the  outside.  The 
bill  that  eventually  has  become  a  law  or 
that  has  been  made  the  party  measure  has 
always  been  almost  wholly  the  work  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  of  this  subcommittee  Senator 
Aldrich  has  been,  ever  since  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Senate  in  1881,  either  its 
chairman  or  the  dominating  member.  And 
in  all  that  time  no  men  have  rendered  him 
more  intelligent  assistance  than  Dr.  North 
and  Mr.  Durfee. 

In  1883  the  tariff  was  revised  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Arthur. 
Mr.  Aldrich  was  the  Senate  member  of  this 
committee,  which  accomplished  their  work 
of  revision  by  making  a  sort  of  a  general 
or  horizontal  cut  on  all  schedules  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  line.  Then  in  1888 
came  the  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, then  Democratic,  of  the  famous 
"Mills  bill,"  so  called  because  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  was  Roger  Q.  Mills,  of  Texas. 
Mills  was  a  rampant,  radical  free-trader, 
who  was  transplanted  to  the  Senate  and 
after  being  defeated  for  reelection  went 
back  to  the  Lone  Star  State  just  in  time  to 
strike  oil  with  the  rest  of  the  lucky  pioneers, 
and  he  is  now  a  plutocrat  who  has  no  de- 
sire to  touch  a  hair  of  the  tariff  law's  head. 
The  late  President  McKinley  was  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  the  time  the  Mills  bill 
passed  the  House,  and  it  was  he,  of  course, 
who  brought  in  the  Republican  party  sub- 
stitute which  was  essentially  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  of  which  Senator  Aldrich  was 
chairman. 

That  substitute  was  passed  by  the  House, 
but  of  course  did  not  become  a  law,  as  the 
Senate  was  Republican ;  but  the  weeks  and 
months  of  arduous,   confining,  distracting 
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labor  carried  on  night  and  day  almost  broke 
Senator  Aldrich  down,  strong  as  he  is  men- 
tally and  physically,  and  those  who  with 
him  burned  the  midnight  oil. 

In  1890  came  the  passage  by  the  Senate 
and  House  and  the  enactment  into  law  of 
the"McKinley  bill,"  which  made  its  author 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  bill 
was  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  the  meas- 
ure prepared  two  years  before  by  the  sub- 
Finance  Committee  and  made  the  party 
measure  as  the  proposed  substitute  for  the 
"  Mills  bill." 

In  1894,  when  Grover  Cleveland  was 
again  President,  and  the  Senate  and  House 
both  Democratic,  the  House  passed  the  so- 
called  "Wilson  bill,"  named  for  its  author, 
William  L.  Wilson,  of  West  Virginia,  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It 
went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  emascu- 
lated by  the  Republicans,  aided  by  a  hand- 
ful of  Democratic  Senators  led  by  the  late 
Senator  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  whose  con- 
duct with  regard  to  the  bill  and  that  of  his 
party  allies  was  characterized  by  President 
Cleveland  in  a  public  utterance  as  an  exhi- 
bition of  "perfidy  and  dishonor."  Senator 
Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  was  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  at  that  time, 
and  the  dominating  members  of  it,  because 
he  admittedly  knew  no  more  of  the  tariff 
than  of  the  north  pole,  were  the  late  Senator 
Vest,  of  Missouri,  and  Senator  Jones,  of 
Arkansas.  Although  in  a  minority  in  that 
Congress,  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the 
Republican  party  in  perfecting  this  tariff 
bill  were  as  great  as  though  they  were  in 
control,  and,  indeed,  more  so,  because  they 
were  obliged  to  bring  those  Democrats  who 
were  in  opposition  to  the  Cleveland-Wilson 
theories  into  line  with  their  views  instead  of 
being  able  to  force  them  by  the  pressure  of 
party  discipline. 

In  1897  the  "Dingley  bill"  was  passed. 
The  late  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  was 
then  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  Mr.  Aldrich  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  tariff  matters,  as  usual.  He 
did  not,  however,  in  this  year  perform  such 
Herculean  labors  as  had  attended  his  con- 
nection with  previous  tariff  bills,  because 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  a  most  painstaking,  industrious, 
and  conscientious  man.  Mr.  Dingley  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  by  Speak- 
er Reed,  over  the  head  of  the  ranking  Re- 


publican member,  Sereno  E.  Payne,  of 
New  York,  now  its  chairman,  because  he 
was  the  man  of  all  others  for  the  place. 
Mr.  Dingley  had  great  knowledge  of  the 
tariff  question  and  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  bill  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  His  task  was  all  the  greater 
because  he  was  a  frail,  delicate  man,  ill- 
fitted  physically  to  stand  the  prodigious 
task  imposed  upon  him,  but  he  stuck  to  it 
faithfully  to  the  end.  The  Senate  substitute, 
of  course,  eventually  became  a  law,  but 
the  House  measure  was  the  framework  of 
what  is  deservedly  known  as  the  "Dingley 
bill." 

Doctor  North,  who  has  been  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  since  1903,  is  an  editor, 
author,  statistician,  and  scientist.  The  tar- 
iff has  been  a  lifelong  study  with  him,  and 
he  belongs  to  many  scientific  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations. He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Industrial  Commission  in 
1898,  Chief  Statistician  of  the  Division  of 
Manufactures  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  Ed- 
itor of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Wool 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  Secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Man- 
ufacturers from  1888  until  he  became  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census.  His  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  of  tariff  bills  were 
performed  in  his  capacity  as  confidential 
clerk  to  the  Senate  sub-Finance  Committee 
in  1894  and  in  1897,  when  the  Senate  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Wilson  bill  and  the  Dingley 
bill  were  framed  and  passed. 

Thirty  years  ago  Benjamin  Durfee,  a 
Massachusetts  man,  was  an  expert  stenog- 
rapher in  the  employ  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment under  the  eye  of  Secretary  Ben- 
jamin H.  Bristow.  John  Sherman  found 
him  there  when  he  became  Secretary  in  the 
cabinet  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  ulti- 
mately he  was  transferred  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  became  attached  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  has  served  under  Chair- 
men Morrill,  Voorhees,  and  Aldrich.  Mr. 
Durfee,  although  a  modest,  retiring,  and 
little-known  man,  is  admitted  to  be  a  tariff 
expert  of  consummate  ability,  thorough, 
conscientious,  accurate,  loyal,  and  pecul- 
iarly efficient.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years 
he  has  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Senator  Aldrich  in  framing  the  perplexing 
complication   of  tariff  schedules. 

Now  Congress  is  on  the  eve  of  another 
tariff  revision  which  is  bound  to  come  soon 
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or  late.  Looking  the  field  over,  it  is  evident 
that  the  actual  work,  so  far  as  the  controlling 
Republican  party  is  concerned,  must  be 
done  by  those  who  have  done  the  most  of 
it  in  the  past.  At  the  head  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  a  man  who  knows  as  little 
about  the  tariff  and  who  is  as  little  capable 
of  performing  the  work  of  framing  a  bill  as 
Chairman  Voorhees  admitted  he  was.  In 
the  Senate,  at  the  head  of  the  Finance 
Committee  table  still  sits  Senator  Aldrich, 


who,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  is  as  strong  and 
alert  mentally  and  physically  as  he  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  he  is  in  better 
condition  than  when  he  laid  down  the  bur- 
den of  preparing  the  substitute  for  the  "  Mills 
bill"  in  1888.  His  term  does  not  expire  un- 
til 191 1,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  whether  the  tariff  is  revised  at  the  com- 
ing session  of  Congress  or  after  the  presi- 
dential election,  it  is  upon  the  broad  shoul- 
ders of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  the  brunt  of  the  burden  will  fall. 
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THE    PRAIRIE-WOMAN'S    VISION 


By  MARGARET  ASHMUN 


For  quivering  miles  on  every  side 
The  plains  fare  onward  to  the  sky  — 

Long,  lifeless  stretches,  gray  and  wide, 
Of  withered  stubble,  ashen-dry. 

With  tortured  accent,  maddening,  shrill, 
The  parching  locust  screams  aloud, 

And  o'er  the  crude-built  window-sill 
The  dust  blows  in,  a  wandering  cloud. 

Since  dawn,  at  household  tasks  have  wrought 
My  wearied  limbs  that  dully  move; 

But,  dreaming,  I  myself  have  sought 
The  far  sea-village  that  I  love. 


"There,"  all  day  long  my  heart  has  said 
"The  foam  creeps  cool-wise  up  the  shore, 

And  o'er  the  rocks  of  Marblehead 
The  waves  are  dashing  evermore." 


THE    SUNSET    ROAD 


By   PAULINE   FRANCES   CAMP 


A  sudden  drift  of  fragrance  from  the  rose  in  Celia's  hair 

Sends  memory  speeding  backward  to  the  dear  old  garden,  where 

I  waited  in  the  twilight  for  another  Celia  fair. 

June,  June,  sweet  June!  and  all  around,  the  roses  blushed  and  glowed. 
And  westward  burned  the  embers  of  the  dying  sun,  that  shewed 
Where  Celia,  in  her  flowered  gown,  came  down  the  sunset  road. 

Great  tiger-lilies  flaunted  forth  their  gorgeous,  orient  dyes; 

And  gay  nasturtiums,  climbing  high,  matched  colors  with  the  skies, 

Or  hid,  like  gaudy,  painted  braves,  that  planned  some  swift  surprise. 

The  evening  primroses  hung  out  their  scented,  golden  lamps, 
And  ragged  robins  fluttered  here  and  there  like  tattered  tramps, 
Where  blood-red  poppies  gleamed  like  watch-fires,  mid  encircling  camps. 

And  I,  I  care  me  not  a  whit  for  all  their  rainbow  dyes. 
The  only  color  that  I  see,  the  blue  of  Celia's  eyes. 
One  rose  alone  I  long  to  steal:  on  Celia's  lips  it  lies. 

And  when  at  last  I  dare,  and  know  its  fragrance  mine,  why  then 
I  question  Celia's  downcast  eyes  to  learn  her  will,  and  when 
She  frowns  and  looks  reproachful,  why  —  I  give  it  back  again! 

Ah  well!  those  days  live  only  now  when  pricked  by  memory's  goad. 
Yet,  as  my  life  nears  twilight  hour,  I  pray  I  may  be  shewed 
Where  Celia  comes  again  to  meet  me,  down  the  sunset  road. 
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V.     IN    THE    BARONY    OF    "  STUMPAGE    JOHN" 

By   HOLMAN   F.   DAY 


T  half  past  four  in  the  dark  of 
the  morning  "  Dirty-apron  Har- 
ry's "  nickel  alarm-clock  purred 
relentlessly  and  he  rolled  out 
of  his  bunk,  his  eyelids  stick- 
ing like  a  blind  puppy's.  At  seventeen, 
youth  relishes  morning  naps.  But,  as  cookee 
of  Barnum  Withee's  camp  on  "Lazy  Tom" 
operation,  he  was  delegated  to  be  the  earliest 
bird  to  crow.  His  first  duty  as  chanticleer 
was  to  wake  "Icicle  Ike"  and  "Push  Char- 
lie," the  teamsters,  whose  hungry  charges 
were  thudding  impatient  hoofs  in  the  hovel. 
He  dressed  himself  while  stumbling  across 
the  dingle  to  the  men's  camp,  his  eyes  still 
shut.  This  feat  was  not  as  difficult  as  it 
sounds.  The  difference  between  Harry's 
night-gear  and  day-raiment  was  merely  a 
Scotch  cap  and  the  canvas  robe  of  office 
that  gave  him  his  sobriquet. 

The  teamsters  grunted  when  he  rolled 
them,  and  followed  him  out  of  the  frowsy, 
snore -fretted  atmosphere  of  the  big  camp. 
They  did  their  matutinal  yawning  and 
stretching  as  they  walked.  When  Duty 
calls  "Time!"  to  a  woodsman  the  body  is 
on  the  dot,  even  if  the  soul  lags  unwillingly. 
The  humorists  of  the  woods  have  it  that 
the  cookee  pries  up  the  sun  when  he  pries 
the  big  pot  out  of  the  bean-hole.  For  such 
an  important  operation,  "Dirty-apron  Har- 
ry" went  at  it  listlessly. 

The  bean-hole  was  beyond  the  horse- 
hovel,  sheltered  in  the  angle  of  a  little  pali- 
sade of  poles  whose  protection  would  be 
needed  when  the  winter's  snows  drifted. 
Harry  wearily  dragged  a  hoe  in  that  direc- 
tion after  he  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the  cook- 
house stove.  He  did  not  look  up  to  the  first, 
pearly  sheen  of  sunrise  streaming  through 
the  yellow  of  the  frost-touched  birches. 
The  glory  of  the  skies  would  wake  him  too 
soon.  He  gave  up  the  final  fuddle  of  slum- 
ber grudgingly,  his  dull  mind  still  piecing 
the  visions  of  the  night,  his  soul  full  of  loath- 
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ing  for  the  workaday  world  of  greasy  pots 
and  dirty  tins.  But  when  he  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  the  bean-hole  shelter  he  dropped  out 
of  dreams  with  the  suddenest  jolt  of  his 
life.  A  black  bear  was  trying  to  dig  up  the 
bean-pot,  growling  softly  at  the  heat  of  the 
round  stones  she  uncovered.  Two  cubs 
sat  near-by,  watching  operations  with  great 
interest,  their  round  ears  upcocked,  their 
jaws  drooling  expectantly.  The  big  bear 
whirled  and  promptly  cuffed  the  hoe  out  of 
Harry's  limp  grasp,  leaped  past  him  before 
his  trembling  legs  could  move  him,  and 
scuffed  away  into  the  woods,  with  her  prog- 
eny crowding  close  to  her  sheltering  bulk. 
The  cookee  sped  in  the  other  direction 
toward  the  hovel  with  as  great  alacrity. 

"Bears?"  echoed  "Push  Charlie,"  ap- 
pearing with  his  pitchfork  at  the  hovel  door. 
"Stop  your  squawkin'.  I  seen  half  a  dozen 
yistiddy  and  all  of  'em  streakin'  north  up 
this  valley.  Heard  'em  whoofin'  and  barkin' 
last  night,  travelin'  past  here  on  the  hem- 
lock benches."  He  pointed  his  fork  at  the 
terraced  sides  of  the  valley  above  them. 

"It's  only  excursion-parties  bound  for 
the  Bears'  Annooal  Convention  up  at  Telos 
Gorge," suggested  "Icicle  Ike,"  rapping  the 
chaff  out  of  a  peck  measure. 

The  cookee,  woods'  camp  traditional 
butt  of  facet iousness,  stared  from  one  to  the 
other,  trying  to  recover  his  composure. 

"And  Marm  Bear,  there,  wanted  to  take 
along  that  pot  of  beans  for  the  picnic  din- 
ner," added  Charlie. 

"I  think  it's  goin'  to  be  a  general  mass- 
meetin'  to  discuss  the  game  laws,"  said  Ike. 
"The  boys  who  were  swampin'  the  twitch- 
roads  yistiddy  told  me  that  deer  kept  traip- 
sin'  past  all  day  and  —  well,  there  go  three 
now." 

White  flags  flitted  through  the  under- 
growth at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  and  a 
startled  "whick-i-whick!"  further  up  the 
valley-side   hinted   at   the    retreat    of   still 
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others.  Their  departure  was  probably 
hastened  by  the  cook's  shrill  "Who-e-e-e!" 
the  general  call  for  the  camp.  He  came 
out  of  the  cookhouse,  scrubbing  his  hands 
and  bare  arms  with  a  towel. 

"Git  that  bean-pot  here!  What  are  you 
standin'  round  on  one  foot  for?"  he  de- 
manded, testily.  When  the  cookee  began 
to  stutter  explanations,  brandishing  freckled 
arms  to  point  the  route  of  the  fugitives,  the 
cook  interrupted,  but  now  there  was  hu- 
mor in  his  tones. 

"  Thunderation,  you  gents  is  sartinly 
slow  to  understand  what's  before  your 
eyes!  Don't  you  know  why  all  these  ani- 
miles  is  runnin'  away  from  down  there?" 
He  jerked  a  red  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
toward  the  south.  "Ain  't '  Stumpage  John ' 
Barrett  down  there  with  Withee,  lookin' 
over  that  tract  where  we  operated  last  sea- 
son?" 

Sly  grins  of  appreciation  appeared  on  the 
faces  of  the  teamsters. 

"Ain't  you  got  any  notion  of  what  partic- 
ular variety  of  language  'Stumpage  John' 
has  been  lettin'  out  of  himself  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  ?  " 

Appreciation  deepened  into  snickers. 

"Well,  the  idee  is,"  said  the  cook,  "he 
is  down  there  cussin'  to  that  extent  that  he 's 
cussed  every  animile  off'n  Square-hole 
township.  Animiles  is  natcherally  timid, 
delicate  in  the  ears,  and  hates  cussin'.  The 
deers  come  first  because  they  can  run  fast- 
est. Bears  left  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  is 
hurryin'.  Rabbits  will  come  next,  and  the 
quillpigs  are  on  the  way.  Then  I  reckon 
Barnum  Withee  will  fetch  up  the  rear.  Oh, 
it  must  be  somethin'  awful  down  there!" 
He  faced  the  south  with  grave  mien.  His 
listeners  guffawed. 

But  a  moment  later  "Push  Charlie" 
stepped  clear  of  the  hovel  and  sniffed  into 
the  air  with  canine  eagerness.  There  was 
a  subtle,  elusive,  acrid  odor  in  the  air.  It 
seemed  to  billow  up  the  valley  whose 
shoulders  circumscribed  their  vision  so  nar- 
rowly. 

"I  reckon,"  he  stated,  "that  he's  throwed 
so  much  brimstone  around  him  reckless 
that  he's  set  fire  to  the  woods." 

"That's  the  way  with  some  of  these  big 
timber-owners,"  remarked  the  cook,  still 
in  humorous  mood.  "They  raise  tophet 
with  a  sport  because  he  throws  down  a 
cigar-butt,  and  they  themselves  will  go  out 


right  in  a  dry  time  and  spit  cuss  words 
that's  just  so  much  blue  flame.  It's  dret- 
ful  careless!"  he  sighed. 

"But  when  you  come  to  think  of  what 
he  found  there  on  that  township,"  said 
Charlie,  "you  have  to  make  allowances. 
More'n  a  third  of  the  board  measure  left 
right  there  on  the  ground  as  slash,  and 
slash  that's  propped  on  the  branches  of  the 
tops  like  powder-houses  on  stilts.  And  the 
whole  township  only  devilled  over  at  that! 
Barn  only  took  the  stuff  that  would  roll 
down  hill  into  the  water  when  it  was  jog- 
gled." 

"You  ain't  blamin'  your  own  boss,  be 
ye?"  demanded  the  cook. 

"Not  by  a  darn  sight!"  rejoined  Charlie, 
stoutly.  "  If  I  was  an  operator,  doin'  all  the 
hard  liftin',  with  a  rich  stumpage-owner 
with  a  rasp  file  goin'  at  me  on  one  end  and 
a  log-buyer  whittlin'  me  at  the  other,  I'd 
figger  to  save  myself.  But  I  've  always  lived 
and  worked  in  the  old  woods,  gents.  I  aia't 
one  of  those  dudes  that  never  wants  to  see 
an  axe  put  in.  The  old  woods  need  the  axe 
to  keep  'em  healthy.  We,  here,  need  the 
money,  and  the  folks  outside  need  the  lum- 
ber. But  when  I  see  enough  of  the  old 
woods  wasted  on  every  winter  operation  to 
make  me  rich,  and  all  because  the  men  that 
are  gettin'  the  most  out  of  it  are  fightin' 
each  other  so  as  to  hog  profits,  it  makes  me 
sorry  for  the  old  woods  and  sick  of  human 
nature." 

The  morning  bustle  of  the  camp  began 
in  earnest  now.  Men  crowded  at  the  tin 
wash-basins  on  the  long  shelf  outside  the 
log  wall.  As  fast  as  they  slicked  their  wet 
hair  with  the  broken  comb  they  hurried  in- 
to the  meal-camp  and  heaped  their  tin  plates 
with  beans  steaming  from  the  hole  where 
they  had  simmered  over  night,  devoured 
huge  hunks  of  brown  bread  deluged  with 
molasses,  and  "sooped"  hot  coffee.  The 
odor  of  warm  food  was  good  in  the  nostrils 
of  old  "Ladder"  Lane,  the  fire-warden  of 
Jerusalem,  as  he  strode  down  the  valley 
wall  toward  the  camp.  He  hung  his  ex- 
tinguished lantern  on  a  nail  outside  the 
cook-camp  and  stooped  and  entered  the 
low  door.  Among  woodsmen  the  amenities 
of  a  camp  are  as  scant  as  welcome  is  plenti- 
ful. Lane  grabbed  up  a  tin  plate,  loaded 
onto  it  what  he  saw  in  sight,  and  began  to 
eat  hastily  and  voraciously. 

"Fire?"  inquired  the  cook. 
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Lane  jerked  nod  of  affirmation. 

"Where?" 

"Misery." 

"Big?" 

Another  nod. 

"Talk  about  your  bounty  on  wildcats 
and  porkvpines,"  raged  the  cook,  slamming 
on  a  stove-cover  to  emphasize  his  remarks, 
"the  State  Treasurer  ought  to  offer  twenty- 
rive  dollars  for  the  scalp  and  thumbs  of  every 
Skeet  and  Bushee  brought  in." 

The  fire-warden  ran  his  last  bit  of  brown 
bread  around  his  plate,  stuffed  it  dripping 
into  his  mouth,  and  stood  up  after  sixty 
seconds  devoted  to  his  breakfast. 

"Where's  Withee?"  he  asked  the  boss 
chopper,  who  had  lounged  to  the  camp 
door  and  was  stuffing  tobacco  into  his  pipe. 

"Off  on  Square-hole,"  replied  the  boss, 
with  a  sideways  cant  of  his  head  to  denote 
direction. 

"Fire  on  Misery  eating  north  toward  the 
Nfttch,"  reported  Lane,  with  laconic  sour- 
ness. "Withee  ought  to  send  twenty-five 
men."    He  was  already  starting  away. 

"He'll  probably  be  back  by  night,"  said 
the  boss,  "if  'Stumpage  John  '  Barrett  gets 
through  swearin'  at  him  about  that  last 
season's  operation." 

Lane  stopped  and  whirled  suddenly,  the 
lineman's  climbers  at  his  belt  clanking 
dully. 

"  John  Barrett  in  this  region! "  he  blurted. 

"For  the  first  time  in  ten  years,"  returned 
the  boss,  with  a  grin.  "  Suspected  that  Barn 
devilled  Square-hole  and  wasted  in  the  cut- 
tin's  as  much  as  he  landed  in  the  yards.  I 
reckon  it  ain't  suspicion  any  more!  He's 
been  down  there  on  the  ground  two  days. 
But  he  don't  get  any  of  my  sympathy.  A 
man  that  stole  these  lands  at  twenty  cents 
an  acre,  buying  tax  titles,  and  has  squat  on 
his  haunches  and  made  himself  rich  sellin' 
stumpage  has  got  more'n  he  deserved,  even 
if  half  the  timber  is  rottin'  in  tops  on  the 
ground." 

The  gaunt  jaws  of  "Ladder"  Lane  set 
themselves  out  like  elbows  akimbo.  He 
whirled  and  started  away  again  as  though 
he  had  fresh  cause  for  haste. 

"I  don't  want  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  sending  off  any  of  the  crew,"  called  the 
boss.  "What  particular  word  do  you  want 
to  leave  for  Withee?" 

Lane  settled  into  his  woods'  lope  and 
darted  into  the  Attean  trail  without  reply. 


"I'll  be  here  with  my  own  word,"  he 
muttered,  talking  aloud  after  the  habit  of 
the  recluse. 

"And  what  do  you  make  of  that  now?" 
asked  the  cook  of  the  boss,  scaling  Lane's 
discarded  plate  into  the  cookee's  soapy  wa- 
ter. "Why  ain't  he  up  on  his  Jerusalem 
fire-station  instead  of  rampagin'  round  here 
in  the  woods?" 

"He  was  rigged  out  to  climb  a  pole  and 
had  a  telephone  thingumajig  with  him," 
suggested  the  boss.  "He's  strikin'  acrost 
to  tap  the  Attean  telephone  and  send  in  an 
alarm,  that's  what  he's  doin\  Prob'ly  his 
old  lookin'-glass  telegraft  is  busted,"  he 
added,  with  slighting  reference  to  the  Jeru- 
salem helio.  He  followed  his  men  who  were 
streaming  up  the  tote  road  toward  the  cut- 
tings. Far  ahead  trudged  the  horses,  draw- 
ing jumpers,  from  the  cross-bars  of  which 
the  bind-chains  dragged  jangling  over  the 
roots  and  rocks. 

In  five  minutes  only  three  men  were  in 
sight  about  the  camps, —  the  cook,  making 
ready  a  baking  of  ginger-cake,  the  cookee, 
rattling  the  tins  from  the  breakfast-table 
and  whistling  shrill  accompaniment  to  the 
clatter,  and  the  blacksmith,  busy  at  his 
forge  in  the  "dingle,"  the  roofed  space  be- 
tween the  cookhouse  and  the  main  camp. 

It  was  just  before  "second  bean-time" 
when  Lane  came  back  along  the  Attean 
trail  and  staggered,  rather  than  walked,  in- 
to the  Lazy  Tom  Clearing.  His  face  was 
gray  with  exertion,  and  sweat  coursed  in 
the  wrinkles  of  his  gaunt  features. 

"  Should  n't  wonder  from  your  looks  that 
you  'd  made  time,"  suggested  the  cook,  cheer- 
fully, as  the  warden  stumbled  up  to  the 
door.  "From  here  to  the  Attean  telephone- 
line  and  back  before  eleven  is  what  I 
call  humpin'.  You  've  been  to  Attean, 
hey?" 

"Yes,"  snapped  the  old  man.  "I've  re- 
ported that  fire  and  done  my  duty." 

"In  that  case,  you've  prob'ly  got  a  better 
appetite  than  you  had  this  mornin',"  re- 
marked "  Beans,"  hospitably.  He  started  to 
ladle  from  the  steaming  kettle  of  "smother" 
on  the  stove. 

"Nothing  to  eat  for  me!"  broke  in  Lane, 
sullenly.  "Are  Withee  and  John  Barrett 
back  yet?" 

"Oh,  they'll  stay  out  till  dark  all  right. 
Barrett  will  want  to  count  trees  as  long  as  he 
can  see." 
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"I'll  wait,  then!"  Lane  started  toward 
the  men's  camp,  but  the  cook  stopped 
him. 

"If  you're  reck'nin'  to  lie  down  for  a  nap, 
warden,  don't  get  into  them  bunks.  Them 
Quedaws  have  brought  in  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  'travellers'  this  season,  and  I  don't 
want  to  see  a  neat  man  like  you  accumulate 
a  menagerie.  Now  you  just  go  right  across 
there  into  Withee's  private  camp.  He  'd  say 
so  if  he  was  here.  I'll  do  that  much  hon- 
ors when  he  ain't  here.  You  won't  wake  up 
scratchin'." 

Without  a  word,  Lane  turned  and  strode 
across  to  the  office-camp,  went  in  and 
slammed  the  door  shut  after  him. 

"He's  about  as  sour  and  crabbed  an  old 
cuss  to  do  a  favor  for  as  I  ever  see,"  re- 
marked the  cook,  fiddling  a  smutty  finger 
under  his  nose.  "But  a  man  never  ought 
to  git  discouraged  in  this  world  about  bein' 
polite."  He  caught  sight  of  the  advance 
guard  of  returning  choppers  up  the  road, 
and  whirled  on  the  cookee.  "You  freckled- 
face,  humped-back,  dead-and-alive  son  of  a 
clam  fritter,  here  come  them  empty  nail- 
kags!  Get  to  goin',  now,  or  I'll  pour  a  dish 
of  hot  water  down  your  back." 

"Is  that  what  you  call  bein'  polite?" 
growled  the  cookee. 

The  cook  kicked  at  him  as  he  fled  into 
the  meal-camp  with  a  pan  of  biscuits. 

"They  don't  use  politeness  on  cookees 
any  more  than  they  put  bay  winders  onto 
pig-pens,"  he  shouted. 

There  were  two  bunks  in  the  little  office- 
|camp,  one  above  the  other.  "Ladder" 
jjLane  curled  his  long  legs  and  tucked  him- 
self into  the  gloom  of  the  lower  bunk.  His 
eyes,  red-rimmed  and  glowing  with  strange 
fire  under  their  knots  of  gray  brow,  noted  a 
rifle  lying  on  wooden  braces  against  a  log 
of  the  camp  wall.  He  rose,  clutched  it 
eagerly,  and  "broke  it  down."  Its  maga- 
zine was  full.  He  jacked  in  a  cartridge,  laid 
ipe  rifle  on  the  bunk  between  himself  and 
Be  wall,  and  lay  down  again. 

Most  men,  after  the  vigil  of  a  night  and 
:||the  bitter  struggle  of  the  day,  would  have 
slept.  Lane  lay  with  eyes  wide-propped. 
His  mind  seemed  to  be  wrestling  with  a 
mighty  problem.  Once  in  a  while  he 
groaned.  At  other  times  his  teeth  ground 
together.  Twice  he  put  the  rifle  back  on 
the  wall,  shuddering  as  though  it  were  some 
fearsome  object.    Twice  he  got  up  and  re- 


took it,  and  the  last  time  muttered  as  though 
his  resolution  were  clinched. 

After  the  resolution  had  been  formed  he 
may  have  dozed.  At  any  rate,  the  first  he 
heard  of  the  two  men  they  had  sat  down  on 
the  steps  of  the  office-camp  and  the  loud, 
brusque,  and  authoritative  voice  of  one  of 
them  went  on  in  some  harangue  that  had 
evidently  been  progressing  for  a  long  time 
previously. 

"Damme,  Withee,  I  tell  you  again  that 
you've  robbed  me  right  and  left!  You  left 
tops  in  the  woods  to  rot  that  had  a  pulp  log 
scale  in  'em.  You  devilled  the  township 
without  sense  or  system.  You  cut  out  the 
stands  near  the  waterways  without  leaving 
a  tree  for  new  seed.  You  left  strips  stand- 
ing that  will  go  down  like  a  row  of  bricks  in 
the  first  big  gale  we  have.  But  what's  the 
use  in  going  over  all  that  again !  You  know 
you  have  n't  used  me  right.  The  sum  and 
substance  is,  you  pay  me  a  lump  sum  to 
square  me  for  damage  to  that  township  or 
I'll  cancel  this  season's  stumpage  contract." 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  time.  The 
voice  of  the  other  man  was  subdued,  even 
disheartened. 

"I've  said  about  all  I  can  say,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett," he  ventured.  "Of  course  you're  rich 
and  I  am  poor,  and  if  you  cancel  the  con- 
tract I  can't  afford  to  go  to  law.  But  I've 
borrowed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  put  into 
this  season's  operation  and  I've  got  it  tied 
up  in  supplies  and  outfit.  I've  just  got  lo- 
cated and  my  camps  finished.  The  way 
things  have  worked  for  me,  I  ain't  made 
any  money  for  three  years  and  I  've  put  my 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  my  own  hands  to 
the  axe.  The  operator  can't  make  money, 
Mr.  Barrett,  the  way  he's  ground  between 
the  owners  of  stumpage  and  the  men  down 
river  who  buy  his  logs  in  the  boom.  You 
talk  of  closing  your  contract  with  me!  Do 
you  know  of  a  man  who  can  afford  to  do 
any  better  by  you  than  I  have  —  just  as 
long  as  things  are  the  way  they  are  now?" 

"Oh,  I  reckon  you're  about  all  alike," 
returned  the  lumber-baron  ungraciously. 
"I've  been  a  fool  to  believe  anything  stump- 
age-buyers  have  told  me.  I  ought  to  have 
come  up  here  every  year  and  looked  after 
my  property.  And  that  would  be  owling 
around  in  these  woods  that  are  n't  fit  for  a 
human  being  to  live  in,  and  neglecting  my 
other  business  to  keep  you  fellows  from 
stealing.    Not  for  me!    I've  got  something 
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better  to  do.  Clod-hoppers,  that  don't  want 
to  stay  in  their  fields  all  day  with  a  gun,  kill 
one  crow  and  hang  it  on  a  stake  for  the  live 
ones  to  see.  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Withee,  but 
I'm  going  to  make  an  example  of  you." 

"It  don't  seem  hardly  fair  to  pick  me  out 
of  all  the  rest,  Mr.  Barrett." 

"Well,  it's  business!"  snapped  the  other. 
"And  business  in  these  days  is  n't  conducted 
on  the  lines  of  a  Sunday-school  picnic." 

"Ladder"  Lane,  who  had  been  staring 
straight  up  at  the  poles  of  the  bunk  above 
his  head,  had  not  moved  or  glanced  to  right 
or  left  since  the  brusque,  tyrannical  voice 
outside  had  begun  to  declaim.  Now  he 
swung  his  feet  off  the  bunk  and  sat  on  its 
edge.  He  fumbled  behind  him  for  the  rifle 
and  dragged  it  across  his  knees. 

The  night  had  fallen.  The  one  window 
of  the  office-camp  admitted  a  sallow  light. 
From  the  main  camp  came  the  drone  of  an 
accordion  and  the  mumble  of  many  voices. 
Lane  realized  that  supper  had  been  eaten. 

"You're  right  about  business,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett," Withee  went  on,  a  touch  of  resent- 
ment in  his  voice.  "Your  Bangor  scale  is 
'business.'  You  talk  about  wasting  tops! 
If  an  operator  leaves  the  taper  of  the  top 
on  a  log,  he's  hauling  a  third  more  weight 
to  the  landing,  and  then  your  Bangor  scale 
gives  him  a  third  less  board  measure  than 
on  the  short  log." 

"The  Legislature  established  the  scale. 
I  did  n't,"  retorted  Barrett. 

"Yes,  but  you  rich  folks  can  tell  the  Leg- 
islature what  to  do,  and  it  does  it!  We  fel- 
lows that  wear  larrigans  have  n't  anything 
to  say  about  it."  In  his  grief  and  despair  he 
allowed  himself  to  taunt  his  tyrant.  "Your 
Legislature  has  peddled  away  all  the  rights 
on  the  river  to  men  with  power  enough  to 
grab  'em.  Look  here,  Mr.  Barrett,  while 
you  toasted  your  shins  last  winter  we  worked 
here  like  niggers  in  the  cold  and  the  snow, 
the  frost  and  the  wet  —  and  the  first  man 
to  get  his  drag  out  of  our  work  was  you. 
You  got  your  stumpage-money.  And  when 
my  logs  were  in  the  water,  first  the  Driving 
Association  that  you're  a  director  in,  and 
with  its  legislative  charter  all  right  and 
tight,  took  its  toll.  Then  the  River  Dam 
and  Improvement  Company  took  its  toll, 
and  you're  a  director  in  that.  Then  the 
Lumbering  Association,  owned  by  your 
bunch,  had  its  boomage  tolls.  Then  the 
little  private  inside  clique  had  its  pay  for 


'taking  care  of  logs,'  as  they  call  it.  Then 
on  top  of  all  the  rest,  the  gang  had  its  tolls 
for  running  and  shoring  logs  in  the  round-up 
boom,  and  finally  the  man  who  bought  'em 
scaled  down  the  landing-measure  on  which 
you  drew  stumpage.  I  could  n't  help  my- 
self. None  of  us  fellows  that  operate  can 
help  ourselves.  It's  all  tied  up.  We  had  to 
take  what  was  given.  Your  tolls  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other  figured  up  about  as  much 
as  stumpage.  And  when  the  last  and  final 
drag  was  made  out  of  my  little  profits  — 
there  were  no  profits.  I  came  out  in  debt, 
Mr.  Barrett.  That 's  all  there  was  to  show 
for  a  winter's  hard  work  away  from  my 
home  and  family,  in  these  woods  that  you 
say  ain't  fit  for  a  human  bein'  to  live  in. 
That 's  what  you  're  doin '  to  us  —  and  you  're 
all  standin'  together  against  us  poor  fellows 
to  do  it." 

"Same  old  whine  of  the  old  crowd  of  op- 
erators," drawled  Mr.  Barrett.  "If  you 
old-fashioned  chaps  can't  keep  up  with  the 
modern  business  conditions  you  'd  better  get 
into  something  else  and  give  the  young  fel- 
lows a  chance." 

"Get  into  the  poorhouse,  perhaps," 
Withee  replied,  bitterly.  "My  father  lum- 
bered this  river.  I  worked  with  him,  before 
the  big  fellows  had  to  have  both  crusts  and 
the  middle  of  the  pie.  I  don't  know  how 
to  do  anything  else.  Every  cent  I've  got  in 
the  world  is  tied  up  in  my  outfit.  For  God's 
sake,  Mr.  Barrett,  be  fair  with  me!" 

It  was  the  pitiful  appeal  of  the  toil  of  the 
woods,  at  its  last  stand.  But  "Stumpage 
John"  Barrett  resolutely  reflected  the  au- 
tocracy of  giant  King  Spruce. 

"This  whole  matter  was  gone  over  at  our 
last  directors'  meeting,  Withee.  We  have 
decided,  one  and  all,  that  we  won't  have  our 
timber-lands  butchered  and  gashed  and 
devilled  to  make  a  profit  for  you  fellows. 
Our  charters  give  us  our  rights,  and  busi- 
ness is  business.  We've  got  to  stand  stiff, 
and  we  're  going  to  stand  stiff  until  we  show 
you  what's  what.  I  told  my  associates  I 
would  come  up  here  and  make  an  example. 
And  I'm  going  to  do  it.  Now  that's  all, 
Withee!  It's  no  good  to  argue.  The  tim- 
ber interests  can't  afford  to  do  any  more 
fooling." 

"Gents,"  broke  in  the  voice  of  "Dirty- 
apron  Harry,"  "cook  sent  me  to  say  that 
your  supper  is  ready." 

"Tell   cook  I'm  ready,   too,"   snapped 
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Barrett,  grunting  off  the  step.  "I  thought 
I  your  cattle  were  never  going  to  get  out  of 
j  that  meal-camp,  Withee.  You  feed  'em  too 

much!    That's  where  your  profits  are  go- 

j  ing  t0-" 

Lane  heard  him  snuffing. 
"This  smoke  seems  to  be  getting  thicker, 
Withee.    It  must  be  something  more  than 
a  bonfire,  wherever  it  is." 

"Cook  is  waiting  to  tell  you,"  said  Harry. 
"He  did  n't  want  to  break  in  on  your  busi- 
ness talk,  seein'  that  you  was  both  so  much 
took  up  with  it.  Warden  from  Jerusalem 
was  through  here  this  mornin'  to  give  alarm 
and  call  for  fighters.  He's  takin'  a  nap  in 
the  office-camp,  waitin'  for  Mr.  Withee." 
"A  loafer  like  the  rest  of  'em!"  snorted 
Barrett,  starting  away.  "Dig  him  out, 
Withee,  and  send  him  in  to  me.  I'm  going 
to  eat." 

At  sound  of  his  retreating  footsteps  "  Lad- 
der" Lane  unfolded  his  gaunt  frame,  stood 
up,  and  swung  the  rifle  into  the  hook  of  his 
arm.  He  opened  the  office  door  and  came 
upon  Withee  standing  where  Barrett  had 
left  him.  In  the  gloom  the  operator's  toil- 
stooped  shoulders  and  bowed  legs  were  out- 
lined by  the  flare  from  the  cook-camp.  He 
continued  his  mutterings  as  he  turned  his 
head  to  look  at  Lane,  his  gray  beard  sweep- 
ing his  shoulder. 

"It's  runnin'  north  from  Misery,  Mr. 
Withee,"  reported  the  warden.  "It's  run- 
nin' in  the  slash  and  goin'  fast.  If  it  gets 
through  Pogey  Notch  it  means  a  crown  fire 
in  the  black  growth." 

"I  hope  to  hell  it  will  burn  every  spruce- 
tree  between  Misery  and  the  Canada  line," 
barked  the  furious  old  operator.  "  If  I  could 
stand  here  and  put  it  out  by  spittin'  on  it  I 
would  n't  open  my  mouth." 

"I've  phoned  the  alarm  through  Attean," 
went  on  Lane,  calmly,  with  no  apparent 
thought  except  his  duty.  "You  ought  to 
send  twenty-five  men." 

"  Not  a  man,"  roared  the  operator.  "  Let 
the  infernal  hogs  save  their  own  timber- 
lands.  They  want  all  the  profit  in  'em.  Let 
'em  stand  all  the  loss,  then." 

"Look  here,  Withee,"  said  the  warden, 
implacably,  "you  know  the  law  as  well  as 
I  do.  A  deputy  fire-warden  has  the  same 
right  as  a  sheriff  to  summon  a  posse  when  a 
fire  is  to  be  fought.  The  man  that  is  sum- 
moned and  don't  go  pays  a  fine  of  ten  dol- 
lars, unless  he  is  sick  or  disabled." 


"I  know  it!"  bellowed  Withee,  beside 
himself.  "Some  more  of  the  devilish  law 
they've  cooked  up  to  make  us  work  like 
slaves  for  their  profit.  Talk  about  monar- 
chies! Talk  about  Rooshy!  Talk  about  free- 
dom, whether  it's  in  a  city  or  in  the  woods! 
We  ain't  anything  but  cattle.  The  rich  men 
have  stood  together  and  made  us  so." 

"I  didn't  make  the  law,  Withee.  I'm 
simply  delivering  my  errand  as  the  State 
orders  me  to  do.  I've  done  my  duty.  It's 
up  to  you."  He  sighed,  shifted  the  rifle  to 
the  other  arm,  and  mumbled  behind  his 
teeth,  "Now  I'll  attend  to  a  little  matter  of 
business  that  ain't  the  State's." 

He  started  for  the  door  of  the  meal-camp, 
the  operator  on  Lazy  Tom  stumping  angrily 
at  his  heels. 

Barrett  was  at  the  table,  his  back  toward 
the  door.  He  was  filling  a  pannikin  with 
whiskey  from  a  silver-mounted  flask.  The 
cook,  who  had  been  silently  admiring  his 
smart  suit  of  corduroy,  was  now  more  in-' 
tently  and  gustfully  regarding  the  amber 
trickle  from  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  But 
John  Barrett  was  not  a  man  to  ask  menials 
to  share  his  bowl  with  him.  His  shaven 
features  looked  too  hard  to  permit  the 
growth  of  beard.  The  mottling  of  his  cheeks 
testified  that  he  had  shared  abundantly  in 
the  good  things  of  life. 

The  cook,  whirling  at  sound  of  Lane's 
moccasins  on  the  chip  dirt,  was  officious 
according  to  his  promulgated  code  of  po- 
liteness. 

"Here's  the  warden  from  Jerusalem, 
Mr.  Barrett.  I  done  the  honors  of  camp 
the  best  I  could,  seein'  that  you  and  Mr. 
Withee  wa'  n't  here."  In  mentioning  hon- 
ors, the  cook  had  one  lingering  hope  that 
the  stumpage-king  would  share  his  flask 
with  a  State  employee  and  that  he  himself 
might  participate,  as  one  present  and  one 
willing. 

But  the  timber-baron  did  not  turn  his 
head.  He  stirred  sugar  in  his  whiskey  and 
growled. 

"Do  fire-wardens  up  this  way  earn  their 
pay,  sleeping  like  cats  in  the  daytime?" 

Lane  had  stepped  just  inside  the  door, 

his  moccasins  noiseless  on  the  shaved  poles. 

"  How  near  is  that  fire  to  the  black  growth, 

and  how  are  they  fighting  it?"  demanded 

Barrett. 

"It  started  on  Misery,"  Lane  began,  in 
the  same  even  tones  that  had  characterized 
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his  former  reports ;  but  at  his  first  word  Bar- 
rett jerked  his  head  around,  stared  wildly, 
stood  up,  and  then  sat  down  astride  the 
wooden  bench.  With  his  eyes  still  on  the 
man  at  the  door,  he  fumbled  for  the  pan- 
nikin of  whiskey  and  gulped  it  down.  Lane 
went  on  talking. 

"And  if  they  can  get  enough  men  ahead 
of  it  perhaps  they  can  stop  it  in  Pogey 
Notch,"  he  concluded.  His  hands  that 
clutched  the  gun  trembled,  but  his  eyes 
were  steady,  with  a  red  sparkle  in  them. 
The  lumber-king  endured  that  stare  for  a 
few  moments  like  one  writhing  with  the 
torture  of  a  focussed  sun-glass.  He  glanced 
to  right  and  left  as  though  to  figure  what 
chance  there  was  for  flight.  The  only  exit 
was  the  door,  and  the  tall,  grim  man  stood 
there  with  his  rifle  across  his  arm. 

"Say  it,  Lane!  Say  it!"  hoarsely  cried 
Barrett  at  last,  unable  to  endure  the  silence 
and  the  doubt. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  —  not  now,"  said 
Lane.  "I'll  wait  here  until  you  eat  your 
supper.  My  lantern  is  hanging  on  the  nail 
there,  cook.    Will  you  fill  it  and  light  it?" 

There  was  subtle,  strange  menace  in  the 
mien  of  the  man  that  the  cook  and  Withee, 
staring,  their  mouths  gaping,  could  not  un- 
derstand. But  it  was  plain  that  the  man  at 
the  table  understood  all  too  well. 

"Why  did  n't  you  take  it  when  I  sent  you 
the  offer?"  asked  Barrett,  his  voice  begin- 
ning to  tremble.  "I  wanted  to  settle.  It 
was  up  to  me  to  settle.  It  was  bad  business, 
Lane,  but  I  — " 

"It's  a  private  matter  you're  opening  up 
here  before  listeners,  Mr.  Barrett,"  broke 
in  Lane.  "It's  my  business  with  you,  and 
you  have  n't  got  the  right  to  do  it.  I  '11  find 
a  place  and  give  you  time  to  talk  it.  Just 
now  you  go  ahead  and  eat  your  supper. 
You'll  need  it,  for  you're  going  to  take  a 
walk  with  me." 

In  his  perturbation,  forced  to  eat,  as  it 
seemed,  by  the  quiet  insistence  of  the  ward- 
en, Barrett  swallowed  a  few  mouth fuls  of 
food.  But  he  cowered,  with  side-glances  at 
the  grim  man  by  the  door.  Then  he  pushed 
his  plate  away,  choking.  Maddened  by  the 
silent  espionage,  he  stood  up. 

"I'll  see  you  in  the  office,"  he  muttered. 
"I'll  tell  you  now  and  before  witnesses  that 
I 'm  ready  to  settle.  I  've  always  been  ready 
to  settle.  It  would  have  been  settled  long 
ago  if  you  'd  let  my  man  talk  with  you.  Now, 


let's  not  have  any  trouble,  Lane,  over  what's 
past  and  gone.  I'll  do  anything  that's  rea- 
sonable." 

He  shot  an  appealing  glance  at  Withee. 
"  We  '11  take  Withee  with  us,"  he  declared. 
"We'll  talk  in  the  ofifrce." 

"We'll  talk  under  no  roof  of  yours  and 
on  no  land  belonging  to  you,"  stated  Lane, 
firmly.  "We'll  talk  private  matters  before 
no  third  party.  If  you're  done  your  sup- 
per, Mr.  Barrett,  you'll  come  with  me  where 
we  can  stand  out  man  to  man  in  God's  open 
country  with  no  peekers  and  listeners  — 
and  that's  more  for  your  sake  than  it  is  for 
mine.  Pve  never  done  anything  in  this  life 
that  I'm  ashamed  of." 

"Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool?"  roared  the 
baron,  hiding  fear  under  the  assumption  of 
his  usual  manner  with  men.   "  Do  you  think 
I'm  going  into  the  woods  alone  with  you?" 
"You  are,  Mr.  Barrett." 
"By  the  gods,  I  won't." 
"I'm  no  hand  for  a  threat,"  grated  Lane, 
"but  you'll  come  with  me.   You  know  why 
you'll  come  with  me,  because  you  know 
what  I'm  likely  to  do  to  you  if  you  don't 
come." 

Barrett  looked  past  the  man  at  the  door. 
The  dingle  was  full  of  crowding  faces,  for 
the  altercation  had  called  every  man  out. 
There  was  some  consolation  for  Barrett  in 
the  spectacle  of  this  silent,  wondering  mob. 
After  all,  he  was  on  his  own  land,  and  these 
men  must  acknowledge  him  as  their  mas- 
ter. 

"Here!  A  hundred  dollars  apiece  to  the 
men  who  grab  that  lunatic  and  take  that 
rifle  away  from  him,"  he  shouted,  darting 
quivering  finger  at  the  warden.  But  before 
any  one  made  a  move  Withee  stepped  for- 
ward into  the  lamplight.  With  open,  waving 
palm  he  imposed  non-interference  on  his 
crew. 

"Hold  on,  Mr.  Barrett,"  said  he.  "Be- 
fore we  run  into  trouble  by  arresting  a  man 
that's  an  officer  we  want  to  know  whys  and 
wherefores." 

"  Don't  you  know  why  he  wants  to  make 
me  go  away  into  the  woods?"  bawled  the 
lumber-king. 

"We  can't  very  well  know  without  bein' 
told,"  replied  Withee,  and  an  answering 
grumble  from  his  men  endorsed  him. 

"He  wants  to  murder  me  —  murder  me 
in  cold  blood."  Barrett  fairly  screamed 
this.     "I   know   what   his   reason   is,"   he 
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added,  seeing  that  their  faces  did  not  re- 
veal conviction. 

''I've  known  Linus  Lane  ever  since  he 
came  into  this  region,"  said  Withee,  break- 
ing the  awed  hush  that  followed  the  baron's 
startling  affirmation.  "I  never  knew  him 
to  be  anything  but  quiet  and  peaceable  and 
square.  A  little  speck  odd,  maybe,  but 
peaceable  and  square.  Most  of  the  men 
here  know  him  that  way,  too." 

Another  answering  mumble  of  assent. 

"Odd!"  echoed  Barrett,  grasping  at  the 
suggestion.  "You've  said  it.  He's  a  luna- 
tic.   He  will  kill  me." 

"What  for?"  called  the  chopping -boss, 
bluntly.  His  natural  desire  to  get  at  the 
meat  of  things  quickly  was  stimulated  by 
ardent  curiosity. 

"You  are  all  sticking  your  noses  into  a 
matter  that  does  n't  belong  to  you,"  cried 
Lane,  his  well-known  crustiness  toward  hu- 
manity showing  itself,  though  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  hiding  some  deeper  emo- 
tion. "I  want  this  man  to  go  with  me.  It's 
business.  And  he 's  going ! "  His  voice  was 
almost  a  snarl,  but  there  was  a  resolution 
in  the  tone  that  awed  them  more  than  vio- 
lence would  have  done. 

"Are  you  going  to  give  me  up  to  a  mur- 
derer?" bleated  Barrett,  for  his  study  of 
the  faces  in  the  lamplight  did  not  reassure 
him. 

"Had  n't  you  better  let  us  step  out,  and 
you  talk  your  business  over  with  him  right 
here,  Linus?"  inquired  Withee,  concili- 
atingly. 

"He's  going  with  me,  and  he's  going 
now,"  shouted  Lane,  his  repression  break- 
ing. "The  man  that  gets  in  our  way  will 
get  hurt." 

He  banged  his  rifle-butt  on  the  floor,  and 
those  who  looked  on  him  shrank  before  his 
awful  rage. 

"  Put  on  your  hat,  Barrett,  and  walk  out! " 
he  shrilled.  "  Make  way,  there!  This  is  my 
man,  by  God,  and  he  knowrs  in  his  dirty 
heart  why  he's  mine." 

But  Barnum  Withee's  quiet  woodsman's 
soul  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  intimidated. 
And  his  instincts  of  fairness,  when  it  was 
between  man  and  man,  had  been  made 
acute  by  many  years  of  woods'  adjudica- 
tion. 

" Hold  on  a  minute,  Linus! "  he  entreated, 
stepping  between  the  two  men  with  up- 
raised hand.   "  You  are  both  under  my  roof, 


and  you've  both  eaten  my  bread  to-day.  I 
never  got  between  men  in  a  fair,  square 
quarrel.  I  won't  now.  But  you've  got  a 
gun,  and  he  has  n't.  I  don't  want  to  know 
your  business.  But  if  there's  trouble  be- 
tween you  it's  got  to  be  settled  fair.  You 
can't  drag  a  man  out  of  my  camp  to  do  him 
dirty  —  and  it  would  be  the  same  if  it  was 
only  young  Harry,  there,  that  you  were 
tryin'  to  take." 

"  Good  talk!"  yelled  the  boss. 

"I'll  give  a  hundred  dollars — "began 
Barrett,  seeing  the  advantage  swinging  his 
way,  but  Withee  broke  in  with  indignation. 

"No  more  of  that  talk,  Mr.  Barrett,"  he 
cried.  "I'll  run  my  own  crew,  when  it 
comes  to  pay  or  to  orders.  Now,  Warden 
Lane,  what  are  you  goin'  to  do  with  this 
man  when  you  get  him  where  you  want  to 
take  him?" 

"I  don't  know!"  snapped  Lane,  to  the 
amazement  of  his  listeners.  And  he  added 
enigmatically,  "I  can  tell  better  after  I've 
asked  him  some  questions." 

"Ain't  ye  ready  to  tell  us  that  you'll  use 
him  man-fashion?"  persisted  Withee. 

The  deep  emotion  that  "Ladder"  Lane 
had  been  trying  to  hide  whetted  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  usual  attitude  toward  mankind. 

"I'm  not  ready  to  let  any  fool  mix  him- 
self into  my  affairs.  We've  argued  this 
question  long  enough,  John  Barrett.  Now 
—  you  —  step  —  out!"  He  leaped  aside 
from  the  door,  cocked  the  rifle,  and  mo- 
tioned angrily  with  its  muzzle. 

"Stay  right  where  you  are,  Mr.  Barrett," 
said  the  old  operator,  resolutely.  "I  stand 
for  fair  play." 

"And  you'll  get  your  pay  for  it,  Withee, 
my  friend!"  stuttered  his  creditor,  eagerly. 
"I  don't  forget  favors.  You  stand  by  me 
and  you'll  get  your  pay." 

"  I  have  n't  anything  to  sell,  Mr.  Barrett," 
said  Withee,  doggedly. 

"But  I've  got  something  to  give  you," 
persisted  the  frightened  magnate,  edging 
near  him  and  striving  to  hint  confidentially. 
"You  stand  by  me,  and  when  it  comes  to 
contracts  — " 

" I 'm  not  buyin '  anything,  Mr.  Barrett! " 
He  signalled  the  lumber-king  back  with 
protesting  palm.  "I'm  simply  tellin'  Lane 
that  he  can't  take  a  man  out  of  my  camp 
to  do  him  dirty.  And  in  that  there 's  no  fear 
and  no  favor!" 

Lane  gazed  at  the  determined  face  of  the 
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operator  and  at  the  massing  men  who 
crowded  at  the  door,  and  whose  nods  gave 
emphatic  approval  of  Withee's  dictum.  No 
one  knew  better  than  he  the  code  of  the 
woods;  no  one  understood  more  thoroughly 
the  quixotic  prejudices  and  simple  impulses 
that  moved  the  isolated  communities  of  the 
camps.  Just  then  they  would  not  have  sur- 
rendered Barrett  to  an  army,  and  Lane  re- 
alized it. 

The  eyes  focussed  on  him  saw  the  tense 
ridges  of  his  seamed  face  tighten  and  the 
gray  of  an  awful  passion  settle  there. 

"After  all  the  rest  of  it,  you're  forcing  me 
to  stand  here  and  put  it  in  words,  are  you, 
you  sneak?"  he  gritted,  projecting  that 
boding  visage  toward  the  timber-baron. 
"You're  hiding  behind  these  men!  Well, 
let's  see  how  long  they'll  stand  in  front  of 
you!  You've  got  to  have  'em  hear  it,  eh? 
Then  you  listen  to  it,  woodsmen!"  His 
voice  broke  suddenly  into  a  frightful  squall. 
"  He  stole  my  wife!  He  stole  her!  I  say  he 
stole  her!  That's  what  I  want  of  him,  now 
that  he's  here  where  I  can  meet  him  in 
God's  open  country,  plain  man  to  plain 
man!" 

"He  is  lying  to  you,"  quavered  Barrett. 
But  his  eyes  shifted  and  the  keen  and  can- 
did gaze  of  the  woodsmen  detected  his  pal- 
tering. 

"I  was  away  earning  an  honest  living 
and  he  came  along  with  his  airs  and  his 
money  and  fooled  her  and  stole  her.  Stole 
her  and  then  threw  her  away.  It  was  play 
for  him.  It  was  death  for  her  and  damna- 
tion for  me.  I  ain't  blaming  her,  men." 
His  voice  had  a  sob  in  it.  "She  was  too 
young  for  me.  I  ought  to  have  known  bet- 
ter. Our  little  house  was  on  his  land  that 
he  had  stolen  from  the  people  of  this  State. 
Then  he  came  and  stole  her!" 

He  was  now  close  to  Barrett,  his  bony 
fist  slashing  the  air  over  the  baron's  shrink- 
ing head. 

"It  wasn't  that  way,"  stammered  Bar- 
rett. "I  was  up  there  with  some  friends 
fishing  and  exploring  on  my  lands.  The 
young  woman  cooked  meals  for  us.  I  went 
further  north  onto  some  other  townships  of 
mine  and  she  went  along  to  take  care  of 
camp.  That's  all  there  was  to  it,  men!" 
He  spread  out  his  palms  and  tried  to  smile. 

"You  stole  her!"  iterated  Lane.  "I 
came  home,  men,  and  she  was  gone  out  of 
our  little  house.    I  found  just  four  walls, 


cold  and  empty.  The  key  under  the  rug 
and  a  letter  on  the  table  —  and  I  've  got 
that  letter,  John  Barrett!  And  when  you 
were  tired  of  her  up  there  in  the  woods  you 
tossed  her  away  like  you  tossed  the  lemon- 
skins  out  of  your  whiskey-glass.  You  did 
n't  wait  to  see  where  she  fell  —  she  and 
your  child  —  your  child!  God  scorch  your 
soul,  Barrett,  I've  never  wanted  to  meet 
you !  I  sent  word  to  you  to  keep  out  of  these 
woods.  I  sent  that  word  by  the  man  you 
asked  to  bribe  me  —  as  though  your  money 
could  do  everything  for  you  in  this  world! 
You  thought  you  could  sneak  in  here  after 
all  these  years,  because  I  was  tied  on  the  top 
of  Jerusalem.  But  I'm  here!  What  do 
you  think,  men!  The  fire  that  is  roaring  up 
from  Misery  township  was  set  by  this  man's 
own  daughter  —  the  child  that  he  tossed 
away  in  the  woods.  You  that  know  the 
Skeets  and  Bushees  know  her.  It's  his 
child  —  his  and  hers.  She  set  the  fire! 
That 's  why  I  'm  here.  I  don't  know  whether 
hell  or  heaven  planned  it,  but  now  that  I  've 
met  you,  Barrett,  you're  going  with  me!" 

He  strode  back  to  the  door  and  stood 
there,  the  rifle  across  the  hook  of  his  arm. 
His  flaming  eyes  swept  the  faces  in  the  din- 
gle. Their  eyes  gave  him  a  message  that 
his  woodsman's  soul  interpreted. 

"There's  the  truth  for  you,  men,  since 
you  had  to  have  it,"  he  shouted.  "Once 
more  I  'm  going  to  say  to  John  Barrett  — 
' Step  out.'  And  if  there's  still  a  man  among 
you  that  wants  to  keep  that  hound  in  this 
camp  I'd  like  to  have  that  man  stand  out 
and  say  why." 

There  was  not  a  whisper  from  the  throng. 
They  stood  gazing  into  the  door  with  lips 
apart.  Silently  they  crowded  back,  as 
though  to  afford  free  passage. 

Barrett  noted  the  movement  and  wailed 
his  terror. 

"  It  means  trouble  for  you,  Withee,  if  you 
let  him  take  me." 

The  old  operator  surveyed  him  with  low- 
ering and  disgusted  stare. 

"Mr.  Barrett,"  he  said,  "I've  told  you 
that  I  have  nothing  to  sell.  All  that  I  want 
to  buy  of  you  is  stumpage,  and  I've  got 
your  figures  on  that  and  your  opinion  of  me. 
I  don't  ask  you  to  change  anything."  He 
turned  away  muttering,  "He'll  have  to 
think  pretty  hard  if  he  can  do  anything 
more  to  me  than  what  he  has  already  threat- 
ened to  do." 
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Calm  once  more,  and  inexorable  as  fate, 
Lane  motioned  toward  the  door. 

"  My  final  word,  Barrett !    March ! " 

As  he  gazed  into  the  faces  about  him, 
not  one  gleam  of  friendliness  anywhere,  des- 
peration or  a  nicker  of  courage  spurred  the 
magnate.  He  drove  his  hat  on  his  head 
and  strode  through  the  door,  his  head 
bent. 

Lane  took  his  lighted  lantern  from  the 
cook's  hand  and  followed.  He  had  his  teeth 
set  tight,  as  though  resolved  to  say  no  more. 
But  at  the  edge  of  the  radiance  of  the  camp's 
lamplight  he  whirled  and  faced  the  crew. 
Barrett  halted,  too,  as  though  hoping  for 
some  intervention. 

''Look  here,  men,"  said  Lane,  "I  want 
to  thank  you  for  being  men  in  this  thing. 
And  seeing  that  you've  been  square  with 
me  I  don't  want  to  go  away  from  here  leav- 
ing any  wrong  idea  behind  me.  I  don't 
know  just  what's  going  to  happen  between 
this  man  and  me,  for  a  good  deal  depends 
on  him.  But  you  've  known  me  long  enough 
to  know  that  I  'm  not  the  crust-hunting  kind 
that  cuts  a  deer's  throat  when  he 's  helpless. 
You  put  confidence  in  me  when  you  put 
this  man  in  my  hands.  And  I  '11  say  to  you, 
I'll  do  the  best  I  know!" 

"We  ain't  givin'  any  advice  to  you  that 
knows  your  business  better  'n  we  do," 
called  out  the  boss  of  the  choppers.  "But 
let  it  be  man  to  man  —  good,  woods 
style'" 

"Good,  woods  style!"  echoed  the  crew, 
in  hoarse  chorus.    It  was  plain  that  their 


minds  were  dwelling  on  only  one  solution  of 
the  difficulty. 

Lane  stepped  back  and  set  the  rifle  against 
the  log  wall.  "I  was  near  forgetting,"  he 
said,  apologetically,  "I'm  so  used  to  carry- 
ing a  rifle.    This  belongs  here." 

"Take  it,"  suggested  Withee,  grimly. 

"I  don't  need  it,"  Lane  answered,  quietly. 
He  whirled  and  started  away,  and  Barrett 
sullenly  preceded  him.  They  clambered  up 
the  valley  wall,  the  pale  lantern-light  toss- 
ing against  the  hemlock  boughs.  The  crew 
of  Lazy  Tom  watched  in  silence  until  the 
last  flicker  had  vanished  among  the  trees  of 
the  Jerusalem  trail. 

"Well,"  said  the  chopping-boss,  drawing 
a  long  breath,  "it  appears  to  me  that  there 
are  some  things  that  money  can't  do  for  old 
'Stumpage  John.'  One  is,  he's  found  he 
can't  buy  up  the  Lazy  Tom  crew  to  back 
him  in  a  dirty  job  of  woman-stealin'." 

"I'd  like  to  be  there  when  it  happens," 
panted  "Dirty-apron  Harry,"  excitedly. 

"When  what  happens?"  demanded  the 
boss. 

"  Well  — well  —  I  —  I  donno! "  confessed 
Harry. 

"Nmph!"  snorted  the  boss,  "now  you're 
talkin'  as  though  you  know  'Ladder' 
Lane  as  well  as  I  know  him.  The  man  who 
can  stand  here  and  tell  what  old  Lane  is 
goin'  to  do  next  can  predict  earthquakes 
and  have  'em  happen." 

He  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"Nine  o'clock!"  he  roared.  "Lights  out 
and  turn  in!" 


MT.  WASHINGTON 

By  CHARLOTTE  W.  THURSTON 

Hail,  mighty  mountain,  with  shimmering  mountain  stream! 
You  are  Robin  Hood,  with  your  silver  baldric's  gleam. 
All  these  mountains  round  you,  in  loyal  summer  sheen  — 
Birch  and  beech  and  larch-tree  —  your  merry  men  in  green. 
Did  Old  Gorgon  chase  you  out  from  Sherwood  Glen, 
Turn  you  into  stone,  Robin,  with  your  merry  men? 
Through  the  misty  midnights,  while  the  white  moons  wane, 
Come  ye  all  a-hunting  in  human  form  again? 

Robin  Hood, 

Robin  Hood, 
Your  disguise  I  ken. 
Hail,  Robin  Hood,  with  your  merry,  merry  men! 


AN  INTERVENTION  AT  PROVIDENCE 


By   GILBERT   P.  COLEMAN 


HE  "Boston  Limited,"  swing- 
ing round  the  curve  with  a  hiss 
of  steam  and  a  grinding  of 
brakes,  came  to  a  halt  in  the 
big  station  at  Providence,  and 
the  passengers  filed  out  from  the  vestibuled 
platforms  and  hurried  across  the  maze  of 
tracks  to  the  waiting-room  and  the  street. 

Among  the  passengers,  a  tall,  striking 
girl  dressed  in  blue  seemed  to  be  partic- 
ularly agitated.  She  stood  for  a  moment  in 
nervous  indecision  and  then  stepped  up  to 
the  gateman. 

"Is  there  another  train  in  from  New 
York  before  the  one  leaves  for  Province- 
town?" 

The  gateman  stared  at  her  in  very  evi- 
dent admiration  before  he  consulted  his 
watch. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  reassuringly, 
"three-ten.  Expecting  somebody?  You'll 
have  plenty  of  time  to  catch  'em  before  the 
Cape  train  leaves." 

"Or  they'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  catch 
me,"  she  murmured,  as  she  thanked  the 
man  and  turned  away,  dropping  her  long 
blue  veil  over  her  face.  "  I  must  be  on  board 
my  train  before  the  other  comes  in,  in  case 
of  pursuit.  But  first  I  '11  go  and  have  some- 
thing to  eat.  Why  did  n't  I  have  dinner  on 
the  train?  So  foolish  of  me  to  be  nervous. 
Just  as  if  I  did  n't  have  a  perfect  right  to  go 
alone  —  why,  where  is  my  purse?" 

She  stood  rigid,  hand  deep  in  the  pocket 
of  her  travelling-coat,  and  listened  to  her 
heart  as  it  thumped  in  hideous  dismay.  And 
well  it  might,  for  she  had  lost,  with  her 
purse,  her  railroad-ticket,  her  trunk-check, 
all  her  money,  and  —  the  freedom  which 
she  had  run  away  from  home  to  obtain! 

For  a  full  minute  she  stood  there;  then, 
stumbling  blindly  towards  a  seat,  she  was 
almost  run  down  by  a  porter  wheeling  a 
truckful  of  baggage.  As  she  drew  back  out 
of  his  way,  she  realized  the  dread  awkward- 
ness of  her  position.  Night  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, there  was  no  one  whom  she 
knew  within  a  hundred  miles,  and  she  was 
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utterly  alone.  For  a  moment  she  felt  a  wild 
desire  to  telegraph  to  her  deserted  aunt  for 
help.  But,  alas,  she  could  n't.  She  had 
no  money! 

A  porter  coming  in  through  the  gate  with 
a  grip  in  each  hand  passed  directly  before 
her.  As  he  did  so  she  chanced  to  glance 
vaguely  at  the  bags  he  carried.  Then  she 
took  a  sudden  step  forward,  her  face  glow- 
ing with  glad  surprise,  for  —  and  she  could 
scarce  credit  the  evidence  of  her  eyes  —  on 
a  suit-case  which  the  porter  had  set  down 
was  painted  the  legend, 

"D.  Q.  Brown,  Phila." 

She  knew  then  that  she  was  safe.  There 
could,  of  course,  be  but  one  Don  Quixote 
Brown  in  her  native  city,  probably  only  one 
in  the  world;  and  he  was  the  husband  of 
Mary  Brown,  the  friend  to  whose  summer 
home  on  the  Cape  she  was  fleeing  for  sanc- 
tuary. 

She  caught  the  porter  by  the  sleeve. 

"Where  is  the  owner  of  this?"  she  de- 
manded, breathlessly.  "I  must  find  him 
at  once!" 

The  porter,  thus  accosted,  gazed  at  her 
curiously. 

"Indeed,  ma'am,  I  could  n't  say,"  he  re- 
plied. "I  guess  he'll  be  along  in  a  minute 
—  he  told  me  to  leave  the  grips  here  for 
him." 

With  an  air  of  anxious  determination 
she  stood  there  by  the  bags,  scanning  each 
man  as  he  came  hurrying  in  through  the 
gate,  but  not  one  of  them  was  Mr.  Don 
Quixote  Brown,  of  Philadelphia.  Suppose 
he  came  too  late  to  help  her  get  that  train  ? 
Suppose  he  didn't  come  at  all?  Well,  at 
any  rate,  she  would  never  abandon  that  bag. 
She  regarded  it  as  her  anchor  of  hope,  her 
haven  of  refuge  —  the  only  friend  she  had 
left  in  the  wide  world.  She  even  moved  a 
step  nearer  as  a  tall  young  man  walked  up 
and  reached  out  his  hands,  one  toward  the 
strange  bag,  one  toward  that  bearing  the 
familiar  initials. 

"Stop!    That  is  n't  yours!" 

The  young  man  checked  himself  abruptly 
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and  turned  toward  the  girl  as  she  seized  hold 
of  one  end  of  the  bag  with  both  hands  and 
looked  up  at  him  defiantly. 

He  raised  his  hat  politely,  still  retaining 
his  hold  on  the  handle  of  the  grip,  however. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  affably,  "I  fear 
you  have  made  some  mistake." 

"It's  not  yours,"  she  retorted,  quite  sav- 
agely, desperate  with  the  fear  of  having  this 
last  sweet  hope  snatched  from  before  her 
very  eyes.  "It  belongs  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  am  waiting  to  see  him  —  Mr.  Don 
Brown.  The  porter  said  he  would  be  here 
in  a  minute.  I  —  I  —  something  has  hap- 
pened, and  when  I  saw  his  bag  I  knew,  at 
least  I  thought  —  "  and  then  she  stopped 
miserably. 

The  stranger  was  eying  her  with  a  sud- 
den look  of  interest. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  he  asked, 
kindly.  "Your  mistake  was  quite  natural. 
And  it  was  n't  a  mistake,  after  all;  for  the 
bag,  as  you  say,  is  n't  mine,  and  it  does  be- 
long to  Mr.  Brown.  But  he  is  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  I  am  on  my  way  there.  He  asked 
me  to  bring  the  bag  with  me  on  my  way  back 
from  Provincetown." 

Provincetown !  The  place  where  the 
Browns  spent  their  summers!  He  wasn't 
an  impostor,  then  —  a  sneak  thief.  She 
drew  herself  up  with  dignity. 

"I  hope  you  will  pardon  me.  I  —  it  was 
so  unexpected  — "  Her  voice  faded  away, 
her  head  swam  dizzily.  This  blow,  coming 
right  after  the  loss  of  her  purse  and  the  ruin 
of  her  plans,  was  cruel.  She  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  smile. 

"  My  dear  young  woman — Thank  Heav- 
en! I  thought  she  was  going  to  faint." 

He  said  this  under  his  breath  as  he 
caught  her  in  his  arm,  just  as  it  seemed  as 
if  she  were  going  to  droop  to  the  floor. 

"  Come  and  sit  down.  It  will  be  all  right 
in  a  moment." 

As  he  spoke  he  led  her  to  a  quiet  corner 
of  the  waiting-room,  brought  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter, and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"Tell  me  what  has  happened,"  he  said, 
when  she  had  thanked  him  and  he  saw  that 
the  color  was  coming  back  to  her  face. 
"Where  are  you  going ? "  His  voice  was  re- 
assuring, and  he  seemed  so  genuinely  so- 
licitous that  the  girl  began  to  take  comfort. 

"Where?  Why,  let  me  see."  She  passed 
her  hand  over  her  forehead,  making  an  ef- 
fort to  pull  herself   together.     "Why,   to 


Provincetown.  To  Mary's  —  that  is,  to 
Mrs.  Brown's.  I  lost  my  purse  —  in  the 
train,  I  suppose.  I  never  thought  to  go 
back  and  look,  and  now  it's  too  late  —  I  was 
so  —  so  upset.  I  don't  know  anybody,  and  I 
can't  get  away.  My  name  is  Vernon,"  she 
added,  "Violet  Vernon,  of  Philadelphia." 

She  paused  then  in  some  confusion,  real- 
izing that  the  circumstances,  though  unu- 
sual, hardly  warranted  so  complete  an  atti- 
tude of  confidence.  And  yet  somehow  she 
could  not  but  feel  that  this  strange  young 
man  was  a  man  to  be  trusted.  He  certainly 
looked  honest,  and  he  must  be  all  right,  for 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Browns. 

As  for  the  young  man,  he  began  to  regard 
her  attentively,  studying  each  feature  of 
her  face  with  an  embarrassing  minuteness. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  slowly,  like  one  who  sees 
light  after  darkness,  "  so  you  are  Violet  —  I 
mean  —  pardon  me  —  you  are  Miss  Violet 
Vernon.  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you.  My 
name  is  Blount  —  Oliver  Blount.  Mr. 
Brown  and  I  are  old  friends.  Of  course 
you  must  let  me  help  you.  Just  sit  here  a 
minute.    I'll  see  about  your  ticket." 

His  manner  had  changed  from  conven- 
tional courtesy  to  an  eager,  almost  boyish 
enthusiasm  as  he  left  her  abruptly  and  made 
his  way  over  to  the  ticket-office. 

When  he  returned,  the  young  woman  was 
pinning  up  her  hair  and  putting  into  prac- 
tice various  subtle,  feminine  devices  to  make 
herself  appear  as  if  she  had  just  stepped 
out  of  a  bandbox  instead  of  a  hot,  dusty 
railroad-train. 

"We  have  ten  minutes  to  spare,"  he  said, 
briskly.  "I  have  ordered  a  cup  of  tea  for 
you  in  the  lunchroom.  It  will  brace  you 
up  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  You  came 
all  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to-day,  you 
say?" 

She  flushed,  then  held  her  head  up  brave- 
ly. After  all,  why  should  she  feel  guilty 
when  she  had  done  only  what  was  honorable 
—  what  was  right  —  the  only  thing  she 
could  do  ? 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "to-day.  I  left  there 
early  this  morning." 

He  glanced  at  her  tired,  white  face,  with 
the  heavy  dark  shadows  under  her  eyes, 
which  nevertheless  met  his  without  waver- 
ing, and  repeated  his  request: 

"Won't  you  come  and  have  some  tea?" 

"You  must  n't  lose  your  own  train,"  she 
said,  as  they  sat  down  at  the  little  table.    "I 
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don't  know  how  to  thank  you  for  doing  this 
for  me.  I  hope  —  perhaps  you  will  be  at 
the  Brown's  again  this  summer.  You  must 
give  me  your  address  so  that  I  can  send  you 
the  money,"  she  stammered,  and  then  hur- 
ried on.  "  When  you  see  Mr.  Brown,  if  you 
don't  mind,  tell  him  I'm  all  right.  I  know 
my  aunt  will  have  sent  for  him  when  she 
finds  that  I  have  disappeared,  and  he  may 
be  worried.  I  know  he  will  understand, 
when  I  explain  it  all  myself." 

She  paused  in  confusion,  while  her  com- 
panion looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"Would  n't  it  be  better  for  you  to  send  a 
telegram,  or  even  a  letter,  to  your  aunt?" 

The  girl  raised  her  head  defiantly. 

"It  is  n't  about  her  that  I  care,"  she  an- 
swered, coldly.  "At  least,  it's  her  own 
fault." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Blount,  in  the 
wholly  unconvinced  tone  of  one  who  did 
not  see  at  all,  at  the  same  time  glancing 
down  at  the  innocent,  youthful  face,  half 
visible  under  the  broad  hat-brim  and  flutter- 
ing veil. 

"It  must  be  the  same  girl,"  he  muttered 
to  himself,  as  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  wait- 
ing-room and  across  the  tracks  to  the  Cape 
train  that  had  backed  in  on  a  siding.  "So 
very  much  like  the  photograph,  though 
even  prettier  —  and  the  same  name;  —  and 
knows  the  Browns.  But  what  on  earth  is 
she  doing  here  alone?" 

"But  aren't  you  rather  cruel  to  your 
aunt?"  he  ventured,  giving  her  his  hand  to 
help  her  up  the  steps  of  the  cars. 

"  Cruel! "  repeated  the  girl.  " If  you  only 
knew  — "  and  then  she  paused  for  very  in- 
dignation. 

He  followed  her  into  the  car  and  took  a 
seat  at  her  side.  She  turned  and  looked  at 
him  in  surprise,  tinged  possibly  with  a  sus- 
picion of  aloofness. 

"You  must  hurry,"  she  said,  with  sup- 
pressed excitement,  "the  train  has  start- 
ed now." 

"Yes,  I  know  it,"  replied  the  young  man, 
peacefully.  "I'm  going  back  with  you  to 
Provincetown." 

For  a  moment  she  stared  at  him,  unable 
to  speak.  She  had  guessed  rightly.  He 
thought  that  she  was  an  impostor!  He  was 
going  back  with  her  to  find  out  whether  she 
had  told  the  truth,  to  be  sure  of  getting  his 
money  back  —  to  report  her  conduct  to  her 
aunt.   He  was  a  spy,  a  pickpocket,  a  —  a  — 


She  gazed  at  him  hopelessly  as  these  dis- 
concerting suspicions  crowded  her  brain, 
sitting  rigidly  in  her  place,  not  hearing  at 
all  what  he  was  saying  to  her  until  he  leaned 
forward  and  asked: 

"What  is  it,  Miss  Vernon?  You  don't 
want  me  to  go  ?  Forgive  me,  please.  I  had 
no  intention  of  taking  a  liberty."  He  had 
started  to  his  feet. 

"I  hope  you  will  get  through  safely,"  he 
added,  and  then,  once  more  raising  his  hat, 
he  left  her. 

She  watched  him  go  without  a  word.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  disappeared  than  her  re- 
sentment turned  to  repentance  and  she 
wished  she  had  the  courage  to  run  after 
him  and  call  him  back.  The  train  would 
stop  at  the  next  station  in  a  few  minutes,  he 
would  get  off,  and  it  would  be  too  late ! 

With  a  swift  resolve  she  rose,  made  her 
way  along  the  swaying  aisle,  and  was  half 
through  the  narrow  passage  at  the  end 
which  leads  to  the  door  when  a  man  loomed 
suddenly  before  her. 

"Oh!" 

And  then  she  stopped  short.  It  was  he 
—  Mr.  Blount  —  and  he  had  stopped,  too, 
and  was  waiting  expectantly. 

But  her  courage  had  suddenly  failed  her. 
She  had  never  travelled  alone  before;  had 
never  in  all  her  quiet  life  had  as  much  ex- 
citement and  trouble  as  in  this  one  day. 
She  was  so  very,  very  tired,  and  confused, 
and  cruelly  dismayed  by  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. And  as  she  met  his  eyes  she  drew 
herself  up  against  the  side  of  the  passage, 
making  way  for  him  to  step  by. 

But  he  also,  with  a  better  sense  of  pro- 
priety, had  flattened  himself  against  the 
side  opposite,  waiting  for  her  to  move.  And 
thus,  for  a  few  miserable  seconds,  they  stood 
facing  each  other  in  silent  embarrassment. 
At  length  he  said  formally,  without  a  trace 
of  his  former  enthusiasm : 

"I  was  just  coming  back  to  tell  you  that 
you  must  change  at  Yarmouth.  And  be 
sure  to  get  the  right  train;  two  go  out  at  the 
same  time.  I  will  speak  to  the  conductor 
and  ask  him  to  show  you." 

For  a  moment  longer  they  stood  there, 
gazing  at  each  other  solemnly.  And  then 
the  car  gave  a  violent  lurch  as  it  rounded  a 
sharp  curve.  The  girl  threw  out  her  hands 
instinctively  to  save  herself,  and  the  young 
man,  fully  as  instinctively,  braced  himself 
against  the  side  of  the  passage  with  one 
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hand,  and  caught  her  with  the  other  in  a 
tight  —  a  necessarily  very  tight  embrace. 

They  remained  thus  for  the  briefest  mo- 
ment —  long  enough,  however,  for  each  to 
flush  suddenly  and  look  blankly  into  the 
eyes  of  the  other.  Then  the  girl  released 
herself,  the  car  having  settled  down  to  its 
good  behavior. 

"O  Mr.  Blount,"  she  exclaimed,  "thank 
you  so  much!  Oh  dear,  no!  I  don't  mean 
that!  Please  don't  go.  I'm  so  sorry.  I'm 
ever  so  grateful,  really.  Only,  I  'm  so  very 
tired.  I  think  I  'm  losing  my  mind,  or  some- 
thing." And  as  she  finished  this  coherent 
apology  they  both  laughed,  the  girl  rather 
shakily. 

He  became  instantly  serious. 

"I  understand  just  how  you  feel,"  he 
said,  sympathetically;  "come  back  and  sit 
down.    You  are  fagged  out." 

"I  suppose  I  am,"  she  admitted,  draw- 
ing a  deep  breath,  while  the  tears  started  in 
spite  of  her.  "But  if  you  knew  all  I've 
been  through  you  would  n't  be  surprised  at 
having  me  cry  —  just  a  little." 

"I'm  not  a  bit  surprised,"  he  protested. 
"The  only  wonder  is  that  you  didn't  cry 
long  ago." 

When  they  had  resumed  their  seats  he 
turned  to  her  encouragingly. 

"Now  tell  me  all  about  it.  What  has 
happened?  If  you  want  anybody  killed, 
you  can  depend  upon  me." 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  get  rid  of  myself 
first,"  she  laughed.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
have  him  take  everything  into  his  own  hands 
this  way.  He  seemed  so  cheerful,  so  strong 
—  so  nice ! 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  apparently 
pondering  deeply,  and  then  she  looked  up 
at  him,  half  timidly,  half  desperately. 

"Mr.  Blount,"  she  said,  finally,  "how 
would  you  feel  if  you  were  a  man,  and  — 
and  were  invited  to  visit  a  girl's  aunt,  and  — 
and  quite  unsuspectingly  went,  and  when 
you  arrived,  found  that  you  had  been  — 
had  been  —  entrapped  into  meeting  the  girl 
in  the  hope  that  you  would  —  would  settle 
the  problem  of  what  should  be  done  with 
her.   Would  n't  you  have  run  away?" 

"But  you  are  not  a  man,"  he  replied,  en- 
deavoring to  straighten  out  the  problem. 

"It  seems- to  me,"  he  continued,  "that 
this  is  a  case  of  how  the  girl  felt." 

"Well,"  she  demanded,  "suppose  you 
were  a  girl.    No  girl  with  an  atom  of  pride 


would  stay  and  be  met  that  way,  would  she  ? 
To  be  just  like  a  —  a  bait." 

"I  don't  know  many  girls,"  he  replied, 
simply. 

"That's  just  the  way  with  this  man,"  she 
went  on,  eagerly,  "and  that's  what  makes 
me  so  indignant.  He's  just  a  good,  kind- 
hearted,  generous,  unsuspecting,  manly 
man,  and  merely  because  he  is  so  fine  this 
girl's  aunt  is  trying  to  ensnare  him." 

As  she  came  to  the  end  of  this  enthusiastic 
eulogy  he  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  of  keen 
amusement. 

"You  must  know  this  wonderful  man 
pretty  well,"  he  said,  "to  be  convinced  of 
his  virtues  as  you  seem  to  be." 

"Why,  I  don't  really  know  him,"  she  ad- 
mitted, "but  I  know  all  about  him.  At  least 
I  know  enough  to  make  me  just  despise  my 
aunt  for  doing  as  she  did.  I  suppose  you 
think  it  is  dreadful  for  me  to  talk  so, 
but  — " 

"  Oh,  so  you  are  the  princess  in  the  fairy- 
tale," he  laughed;  "  you  are,  to  use  your  own 
expression,  the  bait  with  which  this  charm- 
ing individual  was  to  be  hooked." 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  blankly.  "How 
stupid!"  And  then  realizing  the  futility  of 
any  further  subterfuge,  she  continued. 

"Well,  yes,  —  it  was  I.  But  don't  you 
think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  did 
perfectly  right  to  run  away?" 

"Was  it  simply  because  you  objected  to 
meeting  this  man  on  his  own  account  that 
you  fled  so  unceremoniously?" 

"  No  —  yes  —  I  think  —  I  don't  know." 

He  pondered  this  lucid  reply  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  But  if  you  do  admire  him,"  he  persisted, 
"it  seems  strange  that  you  should  run  off 
just  as  he  was  about  to  make  his  appearance. 
Did  you  think  that,  merely  because  he  had 
been  invited  to  meet  you,  you  could  n't  go 
on  liking  him  —  could  n't  like  him  even 
more?" 

"It  wasn't  that  at  all,"  she  retorted, 
quickly.  "I  knew  I  should  like  him.  I 
really  wanted  to  meet  him.  He  seemed  so 
different,  so  free  from  all  the  petty  schemes 
of  other  people.  But  I  knew,  I  was  certain, 
that  he  would  be  disappointed  and  dis- 
gusted when  he  found  out  the  truth  —  that 
he  was  being  lured  on  just  to  be  —  be 
bagged!" 

"Well?"  he  said,  when  she  paused. 

"Well,  do  you  wonder  I  ran  away?"  she 
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exclaimed,  hotly.  "Don't  you  think  Aunt 
Susan  was  perfectly  —  perfectly  — " 

"Perfectly  right,"  he  broke  in,  tran- 
quilly. 

She  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  great  deliberation. 
"She  was  doing  what  she  thought  would 
bring  happiness  to  a  poor,  forlorn  devil 
who  was  not  likely  to  find  it  where  he 
was.  I  regard  it  as  an  act  of  great  kind- 
ness and  consideration  to  him,  though  it 
mav  have  been  rather  rough  on  the 
girl." 

She  was  looking  at  him  now  with  the 
wide-open  eyes  of  ingenuous  wonder. 

"Kindness  to  him"  —  "rough  on  the 
girl!"  This  was  turning  the  tables  with 
a  vengeance. 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  imperturbably, 
resting  his  foot  on  the  fateful  bag  bearing 
the  name  of  their  common  friend,  "this 
man, —  this  good,  kind-hearted,  generous, 
unsuspecting,  manly  man, — "  and  he  smiled 
grimly  as  he  said  it — "had  proved  a  dis- 
mal failure  in  the  highly  civilized  society  of 
the  East,  where  he  had  gone  to  college.  He 
was  wholly  incompetent  in  business,  he  had 
no  profession,  and  he  yearned  for  the  more 
open,  natural,  freer  atmosphere  of  the  West. 
So  he  pulled  up  stakes  and  went  out  into 
the  wilderness  to  see  whether  he  could  fill 
his  empty  life.  He  wanted  to  be  good  for 
something,  and  there  was  n't  very  much 
chance  in  the  city  for  a  man  of  thirty  who 
had  n't  been  trained  for  any  particular 
career." 

He  stopped  and  looked  down  at  the  girl, 
who  was  gazing  at  him  in  hopeless  aston- 
ishment. 

"But,"  he  went  on,  "even  after  the  man 
had  settled  down  to  life  on  his  ranch,  he 
was  n't  happy.  He  missed  something.  He 
became  desperately  lonesome.  And  when 
he  got  a  letter  from  Philadelphia  from  an 
old  friend  of  the  family  asking  him  to  come 
on  and  see  her  in  regard  to  certain  invest- 
ments in  Western  stocks,  and  when,  in  ad- 
dition, his  college  chum,  Don  Brown, 
begged  him  to  come  back  out  of  the  hot 
desert  and  spend  the  summer  on  Cape  Cod, 
why  —  he  came.  He  just  left  the  ranch  to 
his  partner  and  travelled  East  until  he  came 
to  Provincetown. 

"And  when  he  got  there,"  he  went  on, 
rapidly  now,  apparently  absorbed  in  his 
own  recital,  "one  of  the  first  things  that  he 


saw  was  the  picture  of  a  girl.  She  was 
called  Violet  — " 

The  girl  suddenly  dropped  her  eyes,  and 
her  cheeks  once  more  took  on  a  hue  of  the 
deepest  crimson. 

"Her  name  was  Violet.  He  came  to 
speak  of  her  familiarly  as  Violet,  and, 
strange  at  it  may  seem,  he  simply  could  n't 
detach  himself  from  that  picture.  In  fact, 
he  was  caught  several  times  with  it  in  his 
possession.  Mrs.  Brown  —  Mary  Brown  — 
told  him  who  the  girl  was  —  told  him  that 
she  was  an  impetuous,  whole-hearted  girl, 
given  to  act  on  impulses,  but  the  nicest  girl 
in  the  world,  who,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  her  nature,  was  about  the 
most  unhappy. 

"Well,  as  this  man  was  not  very  happy 
either,  and  as  he  saw  how  happy  his  chum 
was,  and  what  a  jolly  time  two  people  like 
Don  and  Mary  could  have  together,  he 
asked  Mrs.  Brown  to  tell  him  some  more 
about  the  nicest  girl  in  the  world,  and  lo  and 
behold!  —  she  belonged  to  the  aunt  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  had  been  asked  to  call 
on  this  little  matter  of  business. 

"No  —  now  listen,  Miss  Vernon.  I  have 
n't  finished  this  man's  story."  He  laid  a 
quieting  hand  on  her  arm  as  she  was  about 
to  interrupt  him. 

"When  he  had  learned  this,  he  said  to 
himself,*' I  believe  I  have  found  what  will 
make  me  a  happy  man,  if  I  can  only  obtain 
it,  and  I'll  go  down  to  Philadelphia  to  in- 
vestigate.' So  he  wrote  to  this  girl's  aunt  to 
say  that  he  was  coming  at  once,  and  to  Don 
Brown  to  meet  him  and  take  him  to  his 
home.  Don  Brown,  who  is  a  very  practical 
man,  answered  immediately,  saying  that  his 
house  was  at  his  friend's  disposal,  but  sug- 
gesting that  said  friend  bring  Don  Brown's 
suit-case,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
behind.  And,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia, 
this  man  from  the  West, —  this  unhappy, 
forlorn  soldier  of  misfortune,  —  by  the 
greatest  good  luck  in  the  world,  met  the 
girl!" 

He  stopped  abruptly  here,  and  looked 
down  into  the  face  of  the  young  woman  be- 
side him. 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  man  thinks  now 
that  he  has  seen  the  girl?"  he  asked,  in  a 
low  voice. 

She  drew  a  breath  quickly,  and  stared 
fixedly  out  of  the  window. 

"Do  you  care  at  all  what  he  thinks?" 
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He  leaned  forward,  gazing  eagerly  at  the  and  more  than  he  dreamed  of,  or  dared  to 

girl,  who  drew  away  from  him,  still  staring  hope  for?" 

out  of  the  window.  She  turned  slowly,  opened  her  lips,  and 

"  Don't   you  care  at  all,"  he  went  on,  closed  them,  without  speaking  a  word, 

bluntly.    "Is  it  nothing  —  will  it  always  be  But  her  eyes  had  answered  him,  and  he 

nothing  to  you  that  the  man  has  found  all,  was  satisfied. 


CINNAMON    ROSE 

By   DORA  READ   GOODALE 

Reader,  hast  ever  strolled  with  vagrant  feet 
Down  a  quaint,  straggling,  thrifty  village  street, 
Sweet  June  the  month,  brown  dusk  the  time  of  day,— 
Men  still  a-milking,  maids  in  fresh  array, — 
Hast  noted  then,  by  'squire's  or  parson's  wall, 
Trim  cottage  fence  or  dooryard  arbor  small, 
Bound,  blushing,  artless,  bred  to  wholesome  showers 
And  candid  suns,  our  rustic  Queen  of  flowers? 

Mistake  me  not.    I'd  not  engage,  not  I, 

For  charms  like  hers  to  pass  all  others  by; 

None  more  admires,  on  proud  Manhattan's  mart, 

Those  fair  chef  (Pozuvres  of  the  florist's  art 

Whose  perfect  buds  a  stem  thrice-beauteous  crown  — 

Voluptuous,  coy,  rich  virgins  of  the  town. 

These  have  their  buyers;  nay,  ourselves  confess 

Few  can  behold,  indifferent  to  possess! 

So  much  I  grant;  yet,  if  the  truth  be  known, 
The  rustic  Rose  has  beauties  all  her  own; 
Ofttimes  despoiled,  her  spicy  sun-browned  cup 
To  rash  young  hands  she  yields  unmurmuring  up; 
Ay,  when  the  old  steep  roof-tree  disappears 
Thrives  in  neglect  for  half  a  hundred  years, 
Puts  forth  new  leafage,  buds,  and  blossoms,  too, 
As  brave,  sweet-hearted  country  spinsters  do. 

No  ampler  port,  perhaps,  a  man  need  crave, 
When  his  heart  sickens  of  the  weltering  wave, 
When  Time  has  pricked  the  bubble  of  his  dreams, 
And  that  which  is,  is  weighed  with  that  which  seems. 
At  least  may  Fate  assign  no  worse  retreat   . 
Than  a  snug  dwelling  on  the  dear  old  street, 
A  trellised  porch,  when  summer  twilights  close 
And  night  steals  on  —  and  by  that  porch,  a  Rose! 
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GENERATION  ago  the  archi- 
tect's profession  in  America 
held  no  such  high  place  in  pop- 
ular favor  as  it  occupies  at 
present.  When  great  public 
edifices  were  to  be  erected  the  necessity  for 
calling  in  the  architect  to  make  the  designs 
was  freely  enough  admitted;  it  was  the  very 
exceptional  person  of  wealth  who  employed 
him  to  plan  a  dwelling.  Millionaires  might 
indeed  summon  architects  to  design  their 
mansions,  but  they  were  commonly  con- 
sidered to  be  committing  an  unwarrantable 
extravagance  in  so  doing,  and  staid  con- 
servative respectability  leaned  heavily  on 
the  supporting  arm  of  "the  carpenter  and 
builder."  Now  and  then  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic buildings  for  the  use  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities, "home  talent"  was  encouraged 
in  the  person  of  some  young  man  who  as- 
pired to  distinction  as  an  architect  and 
whose  ambitious,  chaotic,  imperfectly  stud- 
ied productions  still  afflict  the  towns  that 
gave  them  birth  and  unfortunate  opportu- 
nity 

But  the  heyday  of  "the  carpenter  and 
builder"  seems  almost  farther  off  than  Ho- 
mer in  these  bustling  times  when  he  who 
contemplates  nothing  more  important  than 
the  erection  of  a  hencoop  appeals  to  the 
architect  to  help  him  out.  The  immediate 
consequences  of  this  change  in  public  sen- 
timent have  not  invariably  been  of  the  hap- 
piest nature,  as  every  city  suburb  gives 
sadly  convincing  testimony,  but  there  has 
been,  nevertheless,  a  very  positive  advance. 
As  travel  and  reading  have  deepened  the 
layman's  acquaintance  with  architectural 
principles,  the  architect  has  been  thereby 
stimulated  to  greater  excellence  in  perform- 
ance, and  the  first  is  now  often  competent 
to  criticize  intelligently  where  formerly  he 
could  only  admiringly  apprehend  such  qual- 
ities as  mere  size,  or  profuse  and  vulgar 
decorative  detail. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  archi- 
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tects  are  expected  to  sign  their  works,  as 
the  painter  unhesitatingly  signs  his;  but 
public  interest  in  the  man  who  builds,  as 
well  as  in  what  is  built,  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,  and  the  time  for  signature  can- 
not, therefore,  be  far  distant.  It  is  of  one 
such  man,  whose  work,  from  its  wide  range 
and  its  monumental  character,  as  it  might 
be  termed,  is  familiar  to  many,  but  whose 
name  is  known  to  comparatively  few,  that 
it  is  my  present  purpose  to  speak.  Of  New 
England  ancestry  on  both  sides,  he  claims 
direct  descent,  through  his  father,  from  one 
Thomas  Brigham,  who  emigrated  from 
England  to  the  Bay  Colony  in  1634,  and 
after  a  short  stay  in  Watertown  settled 
presently  in  Sudbury,  where  he  practised 
the  somewhat  unusual  profession,  for  those 
days  in  the  colonies,  of  civil  engineer,  while 
on  the  maternal  side  he  is  descended  from 
Lieutenant  Griffith  Crafts,  who  settled  in 
Roxbury  in  1630. 

Charles  Brigham,  the  architect  in  ques- 
tion, was  born  in  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts, on  June  21, 1841,  and  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  town,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  lifelong  resident.  In  1856,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Watertown  High  School,  and,  as  it  had  been 
planned  that  he  should  enter  college,  he 
spent  another  year  at  the  High  School  pre- 
paratory to  passing  a  college  examination. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  other 
plans  for  his  future  were  developed,  as  a 
result  of  which  he  became  an  apprentice  in 
the  office  of  Calvin  Ryder,  a  Boston  archi- 
tect. This  experience  continued  for  three 
years,  and  he  then  secured  a  position  as 
draughtsman  in  the  establishment  of  the 
once  well-known,  but  now  almost  forgotten 
architect,  Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant,  a  man  of 
talent  who  left  his  mark  upon  the  Boston 
architecture  of  his  day. 

But  these  were  stirring  times,  for  civil 
war  had  just  broken  out  and  everywhere 
men  were  leaving  office  and  shop  and  farm 
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at  their  country's  call  —  and  among  them 
was  the  young  draughtsman  in  Mr.  Bry- 
ant's office.  Enlisting  in  the  Union  army 
in  ^1862,  he  served  as  second  sergeant  in  a 
company  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment commanded  by  Captain  Crafts,  who 
may  very  possibly  have  been  a  distant  kins- 
man of  his.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Boston  and,  exchanging  the  mus- 


well  as  that  of  his  partner,  was  mainly  given 
to  domestic  architecture,  and  very  many  of 
the  finer  residences  in  the  Back  Bay  quarter 
of  Boston,  as  also  in  Newport  and  elsewhere, 
were  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  firm  of 
Sturgis  and  Brigham,  the  junior  partner  be- 
coming responsible  for  the  major  portion 
of  the  designs  as  time  went  on.  But  such 
work  did  not  whollv  absorb  the  inventive 
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Residence  of  Albert  Burrage,  Boston 


ket  for  the  draughtsman's  pencil,  soon 
found  a  position  under  Mr.  John  H.  Stur- 
gis, an  architect  who  had  been  more  or  less 
closely  associated  with  Mr.  Bryant.  At 
twenty-five  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Sturgis,  an  association  continuing  un- 
til a  short  time  prior  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sturgis,  in  1886,  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
In  these  earlier  days  of  Mr.  Brigham's 
professional    experience    his    attention,    as 


energies  of  the  firm,  and  the  earliest  as  well 
as  the  most  important  design  of  a  public 
nature  upon  which  they  were  engaged  was 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Copley 
Square,  a  building  which  underwent  con- 
siderable adverse  criticism  at  the  time  of  its 
erection.  The  structure  has  decided  merits, 
but  the  lavish  use  of  terra-cotta  for  external 
decoration  failed  to  please  generally  at 
first,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years  finds  still 
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fewer  apologists.  The  Museum  was  erected 
in  sections,  with  considerable  intervals  of 
time  intervening,  the  earliest  section  dating 
from  1872,  and  from  the  later  portions, 
which  were  the  work  of  other  architects, 
terra-cotta  decoration  is  significantly  ab- 
sent. 

A  much  more  important  edifice  from  an 
architect's  point  of  view  is  the  Church  of 
the  Advent,  on  Brimmer  Street,  Boston, 
begun  in  1876  but  not  completed  till  1886, 
a  cruciform  building  of  moderate  dimen- 


corner  of  the  nave,  a  feature  for  which  Mr. 
Brigham  is  not  responsible.  The  southern 
outline  of  the  exterior  is  picturesquely  bro- 
ken by  the  successive  projections  of  tower, 
Sunday-school  rooms,  transept,  and  Lady 
Chapel,  and  when  viewed  from  the  south- 
west the  effect  of  the  whole  is  extremely 
pleasing.  The  transept  roofs  are  unfortu- 
nately at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  those 
of  nave  and  choir,  and  their  comparative 
shallowness,  as  well  as  the  brevity  of  the 
nave,  is  emphasized  by  the  great  height  of 


Interior  of  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  Looking  East 


sions  in  a  restrained  and  rather  severe  ver- 
sion of  First  Pointed  or  Early  English  Goth- 
ic. It  is  in  the  main  the  design  of  Mr.  Brig- 
ham,  and  calls  to  mind  to  some  extent  the 
famous  church  by  Pearson  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  London,  dating  from  1874.  In 
both  instances  the  theme  is  treated  in  red 
brick,  but  the  London  edifice  is  bolder  in 
design  and  displays  ingenious  solutions  of 
complicated  vaulting-problems.  The  roofs 
of  the  American  church  are  of  timber  con- 
struction, and  no  vaulting  is  attempted. 
The  choir  terminates  in  a  pentagonal  apse 
and  there  is  a  spired  tower  at  the  southwest 


the  clerestory.  The  interior  suffers  some- 
what from  lack  of  length,  but  even  with 
this  drawback  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  of  American  church 
interiors,  nevertheless.  The  sombre  effect 
of  the  red  brick  walls  is  relieved  by  the 
various  string  courses  of  light  sandstone 
and  the  stone  arches  of  the  pier  arcade. 
The  crowns  of  these  arches  are  placed  some 
distance  below  the  clerestory  string,  and 
the  blank  space  between  seems  to  cry  out 
for  something  to  fill  it,  but  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient room  for  the  interposition  of  a  tri- 
forium  arcade,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
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The  Town  Hall,  Fairhaven 


the  necessity  for  filling  the  space  may  not 
appear  so  imperative  to  all  observers. 

Another  structure  for  which  the  firm  of 
Sturgis  and  Brigham  was  responsible  is  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


Building  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  and 
Berkeley  Streets,  which,  with  its  main  en- 
trance gained  by  a  broad  and  high  flight  of 
steps  and  its  crow-stepped  gables,  is  well 
known  to  most  Bostonians. 
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Charles  Brigham 


For  some  twenty  years  following  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sturgis,  or  until  the  organization  of 
the  present  firm  of  Brigham,  Coveney  & 
Bisbee,  in  June,  1906,  Mr.  Brigham  con- 
tinued the  exercise  of  his  profession  with  a 
partner  for  a  portion  of  the  time  only  —  a 
period  in  which  his  practice  covered  a  wide 
territory,  instead  of  being  confined  mainly 
to  New  England  as  heretofore,  and  em- 
braced a  great  variety  of  structures  and 
styles  of  design.  Not  a  few  mansions  de- 
signed  by  him  and  included  within   this 


period  will  be  found  as  far  west  as  Cali- 
fornia (as  for  example  the  immense  struc- 
ture at  Redlands  which  is  the  Pacific  home 
of  Mr.  Albert  Burrage)  and  as  far  south  as 
Valparaiso  in  Chile,  as  also  in  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
while  yet  other  buildings  of  a  public  na~ 
ture  in  these  localities  testify  as  satisfac- 
torily both  to  his  skill  and  his  remarkable 
versatility. 

Among  other  structures  of  note  erected  by 
Mr.  Brigham  in  recent  years  are  the  Bos- 
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ton  residence  of  Mr.  Albert  Burrage,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue and  Hereford  Street,  the  Public  Library, 
Laconia,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Institu- 
tion for  Savings,  at  New  Bedford.  The  first 
of  these  is  a  spacious  and  well-designed  light 
sandstone  mansion  in  the  ornate  French  Re- 
naissance manner,  which  presents  a  stri- 
king contrast  to  its  severer  looking  neigh- 
bors. Of  the  two  facades,  that  on  the  ave- 
nue, in  which  is  the  main  entrance,  is  the 


lence  of  design  and  suffers  materially  from 
the  conditions  of  its  site.  Of  much  greater 
importance  is  the  New  Bedford  structure, 
which  displays  Mr.  Brigham's  talent  in  a 
new  aspect.  Within  the  last  decade  or  so 
a  new  style  of  bank  building  has  been  de- 
veloped,—  a  comparatively  low  edifice  with 
an  interior  consisting  practically  of  a  huge 
apartment  whose  ceiling  is  the  roof  and 
which  is  lighted  mainly  from  a  dome, —  and 
the  New  Bedford  structure  has  been  de- 


Residence  of  Albert  Burrage,  Redlands,  California 


least  admirable.  It  displays  a  bewildering 
amount  of  carefully  studied  ornamental 
detail  which,  instead  of  being  concentrated 
within  certain  definite  limits,  is  impartially 
distributed  over  the  entire  front  and  its  gen- 
eral effectiveness  thereby  so  much  dimin- 
ished. No  such  objection  may  be  urged 
against  the  Hereford  Street  facade,  however. 
The  whole  treatment  is  here  much  more 
carefully  considered,  and  the  Burrage  man- 
sion as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
of  any  residence  which  its  architect  has 
designed. 

The  Laconia  library,  however  well  suited 
to  its  purpose,  offers  no  very  striking  excel- 


signed  on  these  lines.  The  institution, 
which  fronts  on  two  streets,  is  entered  from 
the  street-level,  and  the  bank  proper  is 
lighted  by  a  range  of  small  windows  in  what 
is,  architecturally  speaking,  the  basement, 
and  from  the  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  ceil- 
ing. The  most  striking  exterior  feature  is 
the  high-placed  Corinthian  portico  adorning 
the  northern  facade. 

In  the  eighth  decade  of  the  last  century 
the  need  for  extensive  enlargement  of  the 
State-house  in  Boston,  long  apparent,  now 
became  imperative,  and  the  square  in  the 
rear  bounded  by  Mount  Vernon,  Temple, 
Derne,  and  Hancock  Streets  was  selected 
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as  the  site  for  the  extension.  The  land  was 
then  covered  by  a  row  of  brick  dwellings  on 
Mount  Vernon  Street  and  a  massive  gran- 
ite reservoir  immediately  behind  them. 
After  several  years  these  structures  were  re- 
moved and  Mr.  Brigham  was  selected  as 
the  architect  of  the  new  building  —  a  com- 
mission of  great  importance,  but  one  in 
whose  execution  he  was  necessarily  much 
hampered  by  the  obligation  of  conformity, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  lines  of 


house  and  the  eastern  side  of  Bowdoin 
Street.  Could  this  have  been  foreseen  at 
the  start,  the  architect  would  have  planned 
his  east  facade  with  reference  to  the  new 
conditions  and  with  an  eye  to  a  more  im- 
posing effect.  The  real  facts  in  the  case  be- 
ing unknown  to  most  persons,  the  rather 
unimpressive  eastern  front  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Capitol  has  been  subjected  to  much  ad- 
verse criticism  —  criticism  legitimate  enough 
had  the  present  facade  been  designed  for 


Unitarian  Parsonage,  Fairhaven 


the  time-honored  Bulfinch  original  facing 
the  Common. 

Nothing  was  then  said  regarding  the  fu- 
ture creation  of  a  small  park  to  the  east- 
ward, and  accordingly  the  eastern  front,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  north  and  west,  were 
planned  with  relation  to  the  narrow  streets 
whence,  and  whence  only,  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  be  viewed.  When  it  was 
too  late  to  admit  of  change  in  the  State- 
house  designs  the  State  decided  to  estab- 
lish the  existing  small  park  on  the  east,  and 
the  carrying-out  of  this  plan  involved  the 
obliteration  of  upper  Temple  Street  and  the 
razing  of  all  buildings  between  the  State- 


a  park  front,  for  which,  indeed,  it  is  cer- 
tainly inadequate,  but  quite  from  the  mark 
if  considered  with  reference  to  actual  con- 
ditions when  first  designed. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  really  vast  building 
consists  of  four  sections, —  the  compara- 
tively small  portion  erected  by  Bulfinch  in 
1795-1798  and  completely  restored  by  an- 
other hand  in  the  closing  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  second  section  constructed 
by  Mr.  Brigham  to  take  the  place  of  what 
was  called  the  Bryant  addition  at  the  rear 
of  the  Bulfinch  structure,  a  third  section 
carried  on  a  central  and  two  side  arches 
over  Mount  Vernon  Street,  and  a  fourth, 
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Unitarian  Church  (Rogers  Memorial)  Interior,  Looking  West 


larger  than  the  sum  of  all  the  others,  ex- 
tending north wardly  to  Derne  Street.  The 
last-named  portion  was  the  earliest  erected 
by  Mr.  Brigham,  who  had  planned  to  con- 
nect this  with  the  second  section  by  a  bridge 
or  bridges  of  some  architectural  significance. 
In  this  matter,  however,  he  was  overruled, 
and  the  existing  third  section  was  therefore 


substituted  by  him,  after  which  the  gap  be- 
tween the  Bulfinch  design  and  that  span- 
ning Mount  Vernon  Street  was  filled  in  with 
a  structure  whose  roof  is  at  the  same  level 
as  the  rest  of  the  extension. 

Comparatively  few  persons  are  familiar 
with  the  dignified  classic  portico  on  a  lofty 
basement    that    forms    the    north    facade, 
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Interior  View  of  Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Looking  Towards  Chancel 


which  is  a  pity,  since  it  is  unquestionably 
the  noblest  exterior  feature  of  the  great 
structure  and  when  viewed  as  the  close  of 
some  narrow  street  vista,  as,  for  instance, 
midway  of  Myrtle  Street  on  the  west,  is 
strikingly  effective.  ] 


If  under  existing  conditions  portions  of 
the  exterior  may  not  unjustly  be  charged 
with  inadequacy  of  effect,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  as  to  the  interior.  The  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives, despite  its  somewhat  garish 
coloring,  is,  with  its  long  ellipse,  a  singu- 
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larly  imposing  legislative  chamber;  the 
staircases  and  almost  innumerable  corridors 
are  spacious  and  well  designed;  the  State 
library,  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  edifice, 
quite  apart  from  the  bustle  of  legislative 
business,  is  an  attractive,  restful  apartment 
of  ample  proportions;  the  octagonal  Me- 
morial Hall,  with  its  sixteen  columns  of 
Siena  marble,  its  tattered  battle-flags,  and 
its  subdued  mellow  lights,  is  none  too  rich 
in  effect  for  its  purpose;  and  the  great  con- 
trast between  its  tawny  marbles  and  the 
white  and  variegated  marbles  of  the  ad- 
joining court  and  the  Senate  stairways  is 
one  to  impress  the 
least  observing. 
Were  Mr.  Brigham 
known  merely  as 
the  architect  of  the 
State-house  exten- 
sion (only  a  few  of 
whose  salient  fea- 
tures are  here  touch- 
ed upon),  he  would 
still  take  high  rank 
in  his  profession; 
yet  this  is  but  one 
of  very  many  nota- 
ble achievements  by 
him,  while  his  most 
distinctive  and  ef- 
fective works  are 
still  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

Of  these  others, 
almost  the  latest, 
and  certainly  the 
most  imposing,  as 
the  majority  would 

class  it  while  under  the  strong  spell  of  its 
somewhat  grandiose  proportions  and  adorn- 
ments, is  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scien- 
tist, in  Boston,  completed  in  June  of  1906. 
Although  as  a  whole  the  temple  in  its  style 
exemplifies  a  particularly  rich  phase  of  Ital- 
ian Renaissance,  for  a  part  of  its  motif  we 
must  go  to  the  great  mosque  in  Constanti- 
nople which  the  Sultan  Ahmed  I.  erected  in 
1608-14,  and  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have 
labored  with  his  own  hands.  At  a  little 
distance  its  outline  appears  to  be  that  of 
a  lofty  cube,  upon  which  is  superimposed 
a  high  colonnade  crowned  by  dome  and 
lantern,  but  in  reality  the  body  of  the  edi- 
fice is  practically  an  ellipse  233  feet  long 
and  125  feet  wide.    From  the  ground  to  the 


South  Porch,  Unitarian  Church,  Fairhaven 


top  of  the  lantern  the  height  is  228  feet. 
Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets 
about  it  and  the  closely  built  character  of 
the  quarter  of  Boston  where  it  stands,  the 
exterior  of  the  temple  can  be  viewed,  so  far 
as  the  major  part  of  it  is  concerned,  only  at 
great  disadvantage,  but  fortunately  its  no- 
blest feature,  the  swelling  dome,  can  be  seen 
from  many  distant  points  of  view,  and  when 
so  beheld  it  dominates  the  whole  of  the  re- 
gion around  it  as  the  more  artless  dome  of 
Bulfinch  fame  dominates  the  whole  of  Bea- 
con Hill. 

American  taste  inclines  strongly  to  domes: 
witness  the  long 
succession  of  domed 
State  Capitols, 
Louisiana  being  al- 
most the  only  State 
which  has  not  thus 
conferred  upon  the 
dome  the  great  seal 
of  popular  appro- 
bation. The  dome 
of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence temple  is  a  con- 
cession to  the  same 
popular  taste,  and 
while  in  no  sense  a 
copy  of  an  elder 
structure  of  the 
same  nature,  it  nev- 
ertheless recalls  in  a 
general  way  several 
domes  familiar  to 
the  European  tour- 
ist. Built  upon  pen- 
dentives  after  the 
Byzantine  mode, 
the  colonnade  of  masonry  around  the  base 
is  a  thoughtful  reproduction  of  that  on  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Mi- 
lan, while  the  type  of  the  exterior  dome  of 
terra-cotta  is  furnished  by  that  surmounting 
the  church  of  the  Madonna  della  Staccata 
at  Parma.  Yet  it  is  not  the  Parmesan  dome 
which  is  viewed  by  the  worshippers  within 
the  temple,  but  one  designed  after  that  of 
the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constanti- 
nople, though  with  only  a  little  more  than 
one  half  the  diameter  of  that  above  the 
great  church  of  Justinian. 

A  long  journey  might  be  taken  behind 
the  scenes,  as  it  were,  of  the  Science  temple 
(in  reality  between  the  inner  and  outer 
domes),  and  the  ordinary  visitor  would  re- 
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turn  from  such  a  trip  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fused impressions  of  innumerable  details  of 
masonry  and  steel  construction;  of  intermi- 
nable spiral  iron  stairs  to  be  ascended  and 
descended  with  as  much  caution  and  good 
heed  as  John  Gilpin's  steed  displayed  at  the 
outset  of  a  notable  trip  from  London  to  Ed- 
monton and  beyond,  and  of  glimpses  of  the 
outer  and  much  lower  world  from  extremely 
high  altitudes.  The  professional  person, 
while  he  might  not  be  similarly  overcome, 
would  at  least  be  impressed  by  the  sight  of 


ingenious  contrivance  for  taking  charge  of 
coats  and  umbrellas  during  the  hours  of 
worship,  with  a  storing-capacity  for  3,500 
of  each. 

A  seeming  maze  of  passages  and  col- 
umns confronts  one  on  entering  the  build- 
ing from  the  street,  and  comparatively  short 
flights  of  stairs  lead  from  the  street  floor  to 
what  the  reporters  would  style  "the  audi- 
torium." This  is  seen  to  be  a  long  ellipse 
terminating  north  and  south  in  apses  roofed 
by  semi-domes  of  masonry,  each  apse  con- 


Hieh  School,  Fairhaven 


knotty  architectural  and  engineering  prob- 
lems courageously  encountered  and  suc- 
cessively solved,  and  both,  I  think,  would 
be  compelled  to  admire  the  constructive 
skill  everywhere  manifest.  Nor  is  it  alone 
in  the  heights  that  this  skill  and  inventive- 
ness are  displayed.  Descend  to  what  may 
be  called  the  crypt  and  note  the  various  de- 
vices for  the  comfort  of  the  worshippers 
overhead.  Here  are  huge  electric  motors 
performing  this  or  that  needful  service; 
heating-devices  of  latest  mode;  in  one  place 
a  remarkable  apparatus  for  washing  the  air 
that  enters  the  church;  and  in  another  an 


taining  two  galleries.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  ellipse  is  a  wide  and  deep  recess  con- 
taining three  galleries,  and  in  a  correspond- 
ing recess  opposite  is  placed  the  great  Has- 
tings organ,  immediately  in  front  of  which 
is  the  dais  for  the  speakers.  Fully  five  thou- 
sand persons  may  be  comfortably  seated  in 
this  vast  hall,  the  acoustic  properties  of  which 
are  excellent. 

Admitting  the  existence  of  several  de- 
fective features,  though  these  are  more  likely 
to  be  detected  by  the  professional  person 
than  the  layman,  the  huge  interior  —  with 
the  grand  curves  of  the  apses,   the   lofty 
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arches,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  the 
glorious  dome  poised  high  overhead  —  may 
fairly  be  called  magnificent.  Indeed,  the 
magnificence  is  almost  crushing  in  its  first 
effect.  After  a  time  one  begins  to  distin- 
guish the  particular  from  the  general,  to 
become  cognizant  of  the  infinite  wealth  of 
detail,  both  structural  and  decorative,  which 
the  grayish-white  interior  displays.    In  the 


ion,  but  with  its  rigidity  somewhat  softened 
by  lines  of  branching  elms.  Here,  within 
a  comparatively  contracted  area,  one  may 
behold  more  structures  of  architectural  sig- 
nificance designed  by  a  single  firm  than  else- 
where in  New  England,  at  the  very  least. 
If  one  has  crossed  the  river  from  New  Bed- 
ford, the  just  completed  High  School  meets 
the  eye, —  a  boldly  designed  edifice  172  feet 


Christian  Science  Temple,  Boston 


planning  and  designing  of  this  great  church 
the  senior  architect  was  ably  seconded  by 
his  partner,  Mr.  Coveney,  whose  inventive 
skill  is  only  equalled  by  his  professional 
enthusiasm. 

Turning  now  to  other  examples  of  Mr. 
Brigham  's  art,  our  steps  lead  us  to  the  old 
whaling-town  of  Fairhaven,  overlooking 
Buzzard's  Bay.  It  is  a  quiet,  restful  place 
laid  out  in  rather  rigid  checkerboard  fash- 


in  length  by  101  in  breadth, —  and  on  the 
southern  outskirts  of  the  town  is  the  spacious 
country  mansion  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Rogers, 
a  wooden  edifice  with  pleasing  irregular- 
ity of  outline.  In  what  may  be  styled  the 
heart  of  Fairhaven  one  comes  upon  a  pub- 
lic library  of  generous  size,  a  town  hall  of 
yet  more  ample  proportions,  an  inn  of  ex- 
ceedingly hospitable  aspect,  and,  forming 
parts  of  one  architectural  grouping,  a  tow- 
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ered  stone  church  with  parish-house  and 
parsonage  adjoining.  Each  of  these  eight 
structures  is  distinctly  a  building  of  note, 
and  each  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Brigham. 

Surveying  them  at  leisure,  one  cannot 
help  perceiving  that  in  their  construction  a 
unique  opportunity  was  lost.  Each  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Rogers  to  his  native  town,  and 
in^no  case  was  the  element  of  cost  a  matter 
needing  to  be  greatly  considered  in  con- 
struction.   Had  Mr.  Rogers  started  with  the 


large  scale  as  can  be  seen  nowhere  in  Amer- 
ica to-day.  But  presumably  Mr.  Rogers 
contemplated  in  the  beginning  no  such  se- 
ries of  architectural  gifts  to  Fairhaven,  and 
consequently  his  architect  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  not  seizing  a  non-existent  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  must  deal,  therefore,  with  things  as 
they  are,  and  the  actual  in  this  particular  is 
something  we  may  well  give  thanks  for. 
The  Millicent  Library,  the  earliest  of  Mr. 
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intention  of  eventually  erecting  the  entire 
eight,  or  could  the  architect  have  foreseen 
such  a  final  result,  some  definite  style  might 
have  been  chosen  in  the  first  instance,  to 
which  the  structures  subsequently  built 
should  have  conformed.  For  example,  the 
church  is  in  the  Third  Pointed  or  Perpendic- 
ular phase  of  Gothic,  and  had  the  Rogers 
mansion,  the  school,  the  inn,  the  library, 
and  the  town  hall  been  designed  in  the  same 
style  and  executed  in  the  same  material,  we 
should  have  seen  wrought  out  in  gray  stone 
such  harmony  of  architectural  effect  on  a 


Brigham's  designs  in  this  locality,  was 
erected  in  1892,  and  was  a  gift  to  the  towm 
from  the  children  of  Mr.  Rogers  in  memory 
of  their  sister  Millicent.  It  is  a  commodi- 
ous structure  of  Dedham  stone  and  buff 
terra-cotta,  and  is  not  without  its  points  of 
excellence  both  in  design  and  execution,  but 
it  hardly  calls  forth  any  especial  amount  of 
enthusiasm  from  the  beholder.  Far  differ- 
ent is  the  effect  of  the  town  hall  across  the 
street  from  the  library,  an  edifice  whose 
civic  character  is  confessed  in  its  outlines, 
while  the  warm,  rich  tones  of  the  brick  and 
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stone  and  terra-cotta  are  especially  pleasing. 
Its  proportions  are  generous,  and  the  orna- 
mental details  well  studied. 

Farther  south,  and  fronting  on  the  same 
street,  is  the  Tabitha  Inn,  a  well-planned 
and  most  attractive-appearing  country  hotel 
occupying  the  centre  of  a  square  of  green 
bounded  by  lour  streets.  Severe  criticism 
would  probably  declare  that  the  would-be 
antiquated  sign-post  before  the  entrance  was 


sions  to  his  credit  ere  this  one  was  erected. 
It  does  not  call  insistently  for  notice,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  not  inadequate  in  design 
or  general  effect. 

Latest  built  of  all  the  architect's  Fair- 
haven  structures  is  the  High  School,  whose 
appearance  suffers  a  little  from  the  present 
bareness  of  the  site.  At  first  view  one  is  im- 
pelled to  wonder  if  enough  pupils  to  nil  it 
can  be  found  in  all  Fairhaven,  but  inquiry 


New  Bedford  Institution  for  Savings 


a  particularly  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re- 
produce  an  old-time  feature,  but  for  this 
frantic;  detail  the  architect  cannot  be  held 
entirely  responsible.  Of  the  Rogers  man- 
sion, at  the  end  of  the  street  already  men- 
tioned,  there  need  little  more  be  said  here 
than  that,  while  of  great  size,  it  is  dignified 
without  being  in  the  least  pretentious,  and 
as  the  country  home  of  a  man  of  great 
wealth  reflects  much  honor  upon  the  archi- 
tect who  had  already  many  beautiful  man- 


brings  out  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  Fair- 
haven  students,  others  from  any  town  in 
Bristol  County  are  admitted  on  payment  of 
school  fees.  The  exterior  is  imposing  from 
its  size  and  disposition  of  parts,  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  interior  quickly  reveals  how  far 
Americans  have  travelled  from  the  educa- 
tional ideal  once  embodied  in  "the  little 
red  schoolhouse."  In  the  high  basement 
story  will  be  found  a  refectory  and  a  cook- 
ing-school; on  the  street  floor  are  a  beautiful 
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study-hall,  classrooms,  and  an  octagonal 
gymnasium  not  unlike  a  cathedral  chapter- 
house or  abbot's  kitchen;  and  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  a  nobly  proportioned  assembly- 
hall,  a  sewing-school,  and  laboratories  ap- 
parently of  every  imaginable  kind.  No 
possible  need  seems  to  have  been  unconsid- 
ered by  the  resourceful  architects,  and  for 
the  working-out  of  the  infinite  details  of 
construction,  decoration,  and  mechanical 
fitting  all  the  members  of  the  firm  are 
accountable,  Mr.  Bisbee  having  had  gen- 
eral superintendence. 

But  what  must  be  termed,  all  things  con- 
sidered, Mr.  Brigham's  crowning  achieve- 
ment, not  only  at  Fairhaven  but  in  his  pro- 
fessional career,  yet  remains  to  be  noticed, 
—  the  Unitarian  Church,  with  its  immedi- 
ate adjuncts.  Beau- 
tiful beyond  any- 
thing yet  attempted 
in  New  England 
church  architecture, 
it  stands  in  all  its 
fair  proportions  a 
lasting  testimonial 
to  the  abiding  love 
and  reverence  of  a 
son  for  his  mother 
and  of  the  genius  of 
the  architects  who 
translated  that  love 
into  soaring  tower 
||  and  richly  sculp- 
tured line  so  wisely 
and  so  well.  That 
(so  important  a  work  should  escape  captious 
criticism  was  impossible,  but  save  in  the 
case  of  the  flying  buttresses,  which,  however 
effective  as  details  of  decoration  have  no 
structural  significance,  such  criticism  has 
usually  gone  very  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
beautiful  and  spacious  south  porch,  with 
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sey  Abbey  and  dozens  of  parish  churches 
up  and  down  the  length  of  the  British  Isles 
exhibit  the  same  lack  he  deems  so  repre- 
hensible. 

As  before  stated,  the  church  which  is  its 
giver's  grateful  tribute  to  a  mother's  gra- 
cious memory  is  Third  Pointed  Gothic  in 
style,  and  in  its  outline  includes  a  nave  of 
five  bays  and  choir  of  one,  lean-to  aisles  re- 
duced to  the  proportions  of  ambulatories 
only,  a  south  porch,  and  a  tower  156  feet  in 
height  at  the  northwest  angle.  The  major 
axis  of  the  edifice  is  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  entire  length  is  115  feet.  Above  the 
high  pier  arcade  is  a  lofty  clerestory,  while 
the  wide  choir  arch  reaches  nearly  to  the 
roof-level.  The  nave  is  spanned  by  a  tie- 
beam  ceiling  of  English  oak  with  carved 
details  of  decora- 
tion; the  choir  and 
porch  are  vaulted 
in  stone  with  stellar 
ribs;  and  the  lower 
stage  of  the  tower, 
entered  both  from 
the  nave  and  the 
north  aisle  and  de- 
signed for  a  baptis- 
tery, displays  a  fan- 
traceried  stone  vault 
of  great  richness. 

Interior  and  ex- 
terior both  exhibit 
an  infinite  amount 
of  detail  in  sculp- 
tured stone  wrought 
out  with  the  rarest  skill  and  evidently 
with  enthusiasm  and  individuality.  In- 
deed, the  carvers  when  their  task  was  done 
laid  down  their  tools  with  genuine  regret 
that  the  work  was  ended  upon  which  they 
had  labored  for  many  months  with  al- 
most mediaeval  devotion   to   the    thing  in 


its  statues  and  bronze  gates,  has  been  called      hand,  and  that  opportunity  was  no  longer 
"a  protuberance  "by  one  critic,  forgetful  that      open  for  workmen  to  infuse  something  of 


the  south  porch"  is  almost  an  universal 
feature  in  English  parish  churches.  Another 
objector  complains  that  the  tower  stair  tur- 
ret rises  above  the  rest  of  the  tower,  a  usual 
and  often  charming  feature  of  English 
church  towers;  and  still  another  critic  cries 
out  because  there  is  no  portal  at  the  end  of 
the  nave,  declaring  that  such  an  omission 
could  not  possibly  occur  "  in  a  Gothic  church 
outside  of  Yankee  Land;"  and  all  the  time 
oblivious  of  the   circumstance    that    Rom- 


themselves  into  carven  crocket  and  corbel 
head  or  moulded  arch.  And  not  alone  in 
sculptured  stone  is  this  wealth  of  inventive 
decoration  discernible,  for  oaken  pulpit  and 
choir-screen  are  a  mass  of  delicate  carving, 
pew-ends  and  pew-backs  display  an  equal 
amount  of  carven  detail  where  no  design  is 
repeated,  while  the  four  towering  organ- 
fronts  almost  bewilder  the  beholder  with 
their  intricate  and  extraordinarily  delicate 
carvings.    The  architects  must  surely  have 
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borne  in  mind  that  "the  gods  see  every- 
where," so  utterly  have  they  repudiated 
sham,  so  conscientiously  finished  is  every 
detail,  whether  it  be  some  corbel  head  al- 
most out  of  sight  at  tower  top  or  some 
moulding  in  full  view.  The  many  windows, 
all  from  designs  by  Mr.  Robert  Re  id,  are 
worthy  of  their  place,  and  the  great  choir 
window,  whose  subject  is  the  nativity,  par- 
ticularly challenges  attention  with  its  glori- 
ous blues  and  vermilions  and  the  sweeping 
curves  of  its  various  lines. 

A  cloistered  passage  of  three  bays,  the 
middle  one  on  each  side  closed  by  exqui- 
sitely wrought  bronze  double  gates,  leads 
from  the  tower  to  the  parish -house,  the  latter 
of  no  mean  proportions  and  containing 
rooms  for  Sunday-school  and  other  parish 
uses.  Pantries  and  kitchen  are  found  here, 
and  in  the  former  are  seen  immense  stores 
of  china,  for  the  generous  giver  of  the  whole 
has  not  stinted  his  giving  in  any  part.  Here 
again  is  the  hand  of  the  carver  everywhere 
manifest,  and  on  the  lower  panes  of  the  many 
handsome  windows  are  emblazoned  bits 
from  famous  poems  selected  by  the  venera- 
ble New  York  clergyman,  Reverend  Robert 
Collyer. 

While  church  and  cloister  form  two  sides 
of  a  quadrangle  open  to  the  west,  a  third 
is  constituted  by  the  parish -house  and  the 
parsonage,  with  a  strip  of  lawn  between. 
The  last-named  building  is  of  stone  in  the 


lower  story  and  of  half-timber  work  in  the 
upper  ones,  which  slightly  overhang  the 
lower  and  display  broad  gables  with  richly 
carven  barge  boards  possibly  studied  from 
such  an  English  example  as  the  fifteenth- 
century  Moot  Hall  at  Aldeburgh  in  Suffolk. 
Indeed,  here,  as  in  cloister  and  church  alike, 
the  wealth  of  inventive  decoration  is  a  most 
conspicuous  feature. 

Ere  concluding  our  account  of  the  Fair- 
haven  church  it  should  be  added  that  Mr. 
Coveney,  who  at  the  time  of  its  erection  was 
Mr.  Brigham's  principal  assistant,  has 
been  a  close  student  of  mediaeval  church 
architecture  for  many  years.  The  result  of 
his  thoughtful  observation  of  the  best  for- 
eign models  makes  itself  everywhere  felt  in 
this  remarkable  group  of  buildings,  both  in 
design  and  elaboration  of  detail. 

It  is  asserted  by  those  in  a  position  to 
know  that  more  than  a  million  of  dollars 
has  been  expended  upon  this  church  and 
its  subsidiary  buildings,  a  statement  one 
can  readily  credit  after  appreciative  sur- 
vey of  the  whole.  The  architects  were  ham- 
pered by  no  limitation  in  this  particu- 
lar; a  free  hand  was  theirs,  and  they 
directed  their  best  energies  to  the  task  be- 
fore them.  The  glorious  outcome  of  their 
labors  should  remain  an  age-long  witness 
to  the  wise  munificence  of  the  hands  that 
gave,  an  all-convincing  testimony  to  the 
skill  of  the  hands  that  wrought. 


Corbel  Heads,  Cloister  of  Fairhaven  Church 
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HE  clock  in  the  sitting-room 
below  struck  ten  as  Mrs.  Gor- 
ton bent  stiffly  to  dust  the  rungs 
of  the  worn,  chintz-covered 
Boston  rocker  that  for  over 
thirty  years  had  stood  by  the  window  of  her 
room  —  of  their  room  until  almost  a  year 
ago,  when,  one  spring  evening,  without  any 
warning,  Daniel's  great  heart  had  ceased 
beating  as  he  knelt  trimming  the  border  of 
the  gay  geranium-bed.  The  strokes  of  the 
clock  fell  gratefully  upon  the  ear  of  the  lit- 
tle old  woman,  rendering  her  for  the  mo- 
ment forgetful  of  the  dull  ache  in  her  back 
and  the  lassitude  of  her  whole  frame. 

"  I  ain't  got  up  at  five  this  day  for  noth- 
ing" she  said  to  herself,  cheerily,  as  she 
drew  up  the  window-sash  and  shook  her 
duster  out  into  the  warm  April  sunshine. 
"There  ain't  another  thing  to  do  now  till 
eleven,  and  then  there  '11  be  the  soup  to 
fix." 

She  slipped  the  duster  into  a  blue  denim 
bag,  hanging  inside  her  closet  door,  and 
quickly,  with  a  suggestion  of  covertness 
about  her  actions,  though  she  knew  herself 
to  be  alone  in  the  house,  unlocked  her  low- 
est bureau  drawer  and  pulled  out  a  glow- 
ing mass  of  bright  red  silk.  This  she  care- 
fully spread  before  her  upon  the  floor  and, 
fetching  her  work-basket  from  across  the 
room,  knelt  down  beside  it. 

"I  declare,"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  her 
lowly  posture  making  her  again  conscious 
of  the  pain  in  her  joints,  "that  scrubbin' 
yesterday  has  made  me  as  stiff  as  an  old 
woman."  She  paused  a  moment  to  smile, 
with  a  touch  of  youthful  mischief,  at  the 
gray  head  and  shrunken  form  reflected  in 
the  mirror  opposite.  Next,  picking  up  her 
work-basket,  she  began  pushing  aside  with- 
in it  the  chaos  of  spools,  darning-eggs, 
stockings,  etc.,  till  at  the  very  bottom  she 
discovered  a  little  roll  of  soft  white  stuff, 
which  she  took  out,  unfastened,  and  pinned 
carefully  along  one  edge  of  the  red  silk.  The 
strip  so  marked  she  was  cutting  off  slowly 
and  with  great  care  when  the  beat  of  horses' 


hoofs  trotting  briskly  down  the  road  came 
through  the  open  window  above  her  head, 
and  the  sound  of  a  gruff  "Whoa,  there," 
apparently  at  her  own  front  door,  brought 
her  nervously  to  her  feet.  She  peered  down 
into  the  street  cautiously.  A  heavy,  show- 
ily-dressed woman,  with  a  big  plume  in  her 
hat,  was  alighting  on  the  carriage-block.  A 
lump  rose  in  Mrs.  Gorton's  throat. 

"Eliza!"  she  cried,  addressing  herself 
aloud,  as  had  become  her  habit.  "Eliza 
Mead,  of  all  people!  And  ain't  thought  of 
comin'  near  me  in  goin'  on  a  whole  year, 
neither,  not  since  the  funeral.  And  then  to 
come  to-day."  She  swept  the  bright  silk 
miserably  back  into  its  hiding-place  and 
locked  the  drawer. 

"  Maybe,"  she  continued,  stopping  a  min- 
ute to  comb  down  a  refractory  gray  curl, 
while  below  Eliza  pounded  with  the  brass 
knocker,  "that's  the  way  the  Lord  has  of 
puttin'  his  veto  on  a  body's  prayers  when 
he's  set  against  them.  I've  been  impor- 
tunin'  him  so  this  week  for  just  one  spare 
hour  that  maybe  he  thought  that  by  sendin' 
me  Eliza  he'd  quiet  me."  Esther's  expres- 
sion indicated  that  Eliza  was  as  effectual  a 
means  of  discipline  as  any  power  might  need. 
"Then  to-morrow  will  be  Saturday,  and 
thaVs  the  children's  day,"  she  added,  dis- 
mally. 

A  step  upon  the  stairs  and  an  insistent 
call  of  "Esther,  Esther,  where  are  you?" 
brought  her  hastily  to  the  door.  She  tried 
to  unlock  it  softly,  but  the  key  uttered  a 
rasping  protest  against  this  unaccustomed 
use,  which  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  vis- 
itor, now  half-way  up  the  stairs.  A  con- 
scious flush  burned  in  Mrs.  Gorton's  pale 
cheek  as  she  hurried  out  to  greet  her  sister- 
in-law. 

"Well,  Eliza,"  she  said,  demurely,  never- 
theless, "you  see  I  wasn't  expectin'  you. 
Come  back  down  into  the  sittin'-room  and 
I'll  treat  you  like  company  I've  been  await- 
in'  for  and  am  real  glad  to  see." 

But  the  gentle  irony  passed  unheeded. 
The  light  of  suspicion  shone  in  Mrs.  Mead's 
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eyes.    Why  had  Esther  locked  the  door  of 
her  room  ? 

"I  am  so  out  of  breath  from  the  stairs, 
and  from  calling  you,"  she  answered,  curtly, 
"that  I'll  just  sit  down  up  here,  thank  you," 
and  she  marched  by  Esther  into  the  bed- 
room, selecting  the  Boston  rocker  as  van- 
tage-ground from  which  to  reconnoitre  the 
field  of  Esther's  secret  manoeuvres,  and  de- 
termine what  they  might  be.  Mrs.  Gorton 
seated  herself  on  the  high  mahogany  bed, 
which  a  century  ago  belonged  to  her  grand- 
mother, and  surveyed  her  visitor,  brave  in 
self-satisfaction  and  plum-colored  silk. 

"How  do  you  like  my  new  suit,  Esther?" 
Mrs.  Mead  inquired,  becoming  pleasantly 
conscious  of  Mrs.  Gorton's  scrutiny,  and 
abandoning  temporarily  her  fruitless  search- 
ing of  the  room. 

"I  thought  you'd  keep  your  black  on  a 
year,"  Mrs.  Gorton  answered,  timidly.  "I 
kinder  thought  you  'd  want  to  —  Daniel 
was  so  good,  so  very  good,  to  you  young 
ones." 

Mrs.  Mead's  black  eyes  snapped.  "Really, 
Esther,  I  do  not  see  how  you  have  the  face  to 
remind  me  of  anything  Daniel  ever  did  for 
me,  when  I  sent  your  son  to  college.  I 
thought  you  understood  when  I  did  it  I  in- 
tended to  wipe  out  that  old  score.  I  never 
mean  to  be  beholden  to  any  one,  not  even  to 
my  own  brother." 

Mrs.  Gorton  shook  her  head.  "You  can't 
'wipe  ouV  a  kindness,  Eliza,"  she  said,  her 
eyes  upon  the  rough  hands  folded  in  her  lap. 
"It  ain't  like  a  sum  on  a  slate.  A  kindness 
always  seemed  to  me  like  a  line  thrown  from 
one  to  another,  binding  them  together,  and 
an  answerin'  kindness  don't  cut  the  line  — 
it  just  adds  another  strand  to  it  and  makes 
it  stronger.  At  least,  that 's  the  way  it  seems 
to  me,  and  that's  the  way  it  seemed  to 
Daniel  when  you  sent  Ulysses  to  school.  It 
made  him  feel  very  near  to  you,  Eliza.  He 
never  thought  about  your  wantin'  to  'wipe 
out'  anythin'.  I'm  kinder  glad  he  didn't 
understand  you." 

"Well,  I  did  n't  come  here  to  talk  about 
Daniel,"  said  Mrs.  Mead,  brusquely. 
"Daniel  was  all  well  enough,  of  course,  but 
even  you  must  know  that  he  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  us  as  a  family,  Esther. 
He  never  amounted  to  a  row  of  buttons." 

The  little  woman  on  the  high  bed  turned 
very  white.  "I  don't  think  you  ever  under- 
stood Daniel,"  she  said. 


Mrs.  Mead  regarded  the  set  little  figure 
superciliously.  Daniel's  mesalliance,  as  she 
always  called  it,  had  come  just  in  time  to  be 
a  severe  mortification  to  her  in  her  engage- 
ment to  Malcolm  Mead,  and  she  had  never 
forgiven  her  brother  or  the  "designing 
woman"  he  had  married. 

"Daniel  was  the  kind  of  a  man,"  Mrs. 
Gorton  went  on,  bravely,  "that  people 
whose  hearts  is  on  show  don't  never  under- 
stand." Unconsciously  her  eyes  rested  on 
the  long  plume  that,  passing  over  Mrs. 
Mead's  hat-brim,  quivered  down  her  broad 
back.  "Daniel  was  real.  That's  why  so 
few  did  understand  him.  Daniel  was  all 
quality  and  no  show.  Sometimes  I  uster 
look  at  Daniel  goin'  through  life  so  quiet- 
like, and  then  at  other  men  makin'  such  a 
noise  about  it,  and  think  of  the  story  in  the 
Bible  about  the  wind,  and  the  earthquake, 
and  the  fire,  and  the  still  small  voice." 

Horrified,  Mrs.  Mead  rose  hastily.  "Es- 
ther!" she  exclaimed.  "Are  you  demented  ? 
I  cannot  listen  to  such  shocking  talk.  Do 
you  realize  that  you  are  comparing  Daniel 
to  the  Deity?  You  are  positively  sacrile- 
gious." 

"I  did  n't  mean  nothin'  out  of  the  way," 
said  Mrs.  Gorton;  "maybe  I  should  n't  have 
said  it,  but  I've  gotten  in  the  habit  since 
knowin'  Daniel  of  lookin'  for  the  Lord  in 
every  one,  and  I  generally  finds  him,  too. 
Just  as  they  say  folks  finds  writers  in  the 
books  they  write,  and  painters  in  their  pic- 
tures. We  're  the  Lord's  work,  and  he  puts 
himself  in  every  one  of  us  —  and  I  could  n't 
see  that  he  put  anythin'  else  in  Daniel." 
She  slipped  down  from  the  big  bed.  "Do 
you  have  to  go,  Eliza?"  she  asked.  She 
tried  to  say  that  she  was  sorry,  but  was  too 
unused  to  the  fabrications  of  courtesy.  She 
would  still  have  half  an  hour  before  time  to 
prepare  luncheon  for  five  hungry  grand- 
children. 

But  Mrs.  Mead  reseated  herself.  She 
had  seen  something  strangely  at  odds  with 
the  quiet  severity  of  Esther's  chamber.  An 
end  of  red  silk  protruded  compromisingly 
from  Esther's  bureau  drawer. 

"What  are  you  making,  my  dear?"  she 
inquired,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  telltale 
bit  of  brightness.  "  Such  gay  colors  are  most 
unsuitable  even  for  children's  apparel. 
That,  I  should  say,  was  fit  only  for  a  flag." 

Esther  wished  devoutly  the  time-worn 
wish  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow 
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her,  or,  better  still,  swallow  Eliza  Mead ;  but 
the  earth  maintained  its  customary  firm- 
ness, more  time-worn  than  the  wish,  con- 
straining her  to  answer. 

"It  is  a  flag  that  I  am  making,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Mead  looked  incredulous.  "Rather 
an  expensive  present  for  the  boys,  is  n't  it  ? 
Why  did  n't  you  buy  bunting?" 

"Because  even  if  silk  is  expensive,  it  is 
none  too  good.  I  am  making  the  flag  for 
Daniel." 

For  Daniel!  That  was  beyond  all  pa- 
tience. Did  Esther  worship  Daniel  as  a 
soldier  as  well  as  a  god?  The  man  had 
never  shouldered  a  musket  in  his  life. 

"That  would  be  very  nice,  my  dear," 
Mrs.  Mead  said,  cuttingly,  "if  Daniel  had 
even  been  a  soldier.  But  you  know  he  was 
not.  Daniel  was  an  honest,  steady-going, 
commonplace  man  —  humiliatingly  com- 
monplace, I  have  to  confess.  A  flag,  indeed ! 
Don't  you  know  with  what  Christian  unsel- 
fishness he  stayed  home  during  the  war  ?  A 
rosebush,  now,  or  a  pot  of  rhododendron 
would  be  quite  as  decorative,  and  much 
more  appropriate.  Daniel,  I  believe,  worked 
a  great  deal  in  his  garden  ?" 

Mrs.  Mead  leaned  heavily  back  in  her 
chair,  and  watched  with  no  little  satisfaction 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  color  in  her  sister-in- 
law's  face,  knowing  that  the  woman  was 
suffering.  Well  and  good!  She  had  made 
Daniel  commonplace.  Let  her  suffer.  At 
last  Mrs.  Gorton  began  to  speak,  and  the 
gray  eyes,  luminous  and  deep,  looked  up 
and  met  Mrs.  Mead's  scornful  ones  earnest- 
ly. There  was  pain  but  no  resentment  in 
her  tones,  which  set  the  younger  woman 
marvelling.  She  had  expected  a  sharp  retort. 

"That  flag  is  for  what  Daniel  wanted  to 
be  and  couldn't,"  Esther  said;  "for  what 
! Daniel  wanted  to  do  and  could  n't;  for  the 
life  he  wanted  to  live  and  could  n't,  because 
of  you  and  me.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
how  many  of  us  is  like  that,  Eliza?  How 
many  of  us  has  in  our  hearts  somethin'  great 
and  noble  that  we  are  wantin'  all  our  lives 
to  do,  or  be,  and  never,  never  can,  just  be- 
cause of  some  one  like  you  and  some  one 
like  me? 

"You  were  too  young  to  remember  it,  but 
surely  they  have  told  you  how  Daniel  took  it 
when  the  war  broke  out  and  he  could  n't 
go  because  of  you  and  the  other  girls  and  a 
sick  mother.  .1  ain't  never  forgot,  and  I 
won't  till  I  'm  dead,  the  look  in  his  eyes  when 


he  saw  his  father  and  uncle  —  yes,  and 
young  Malcolm  Mead,  too  —  march  away 
in  answer  to  the  first  call.  I  turned  from 
him.  I  could  n't  stand  to  see  the  sufferin' 
in  his  face,  and  ran  home  and  cried  and 
cried.  The  folks  tried  to  comfort  me,  think- 
in'  it  was  seein'  the  soldiers  go,  but  I  had 
seen  somethin'  worse:  I  had  seen  a  sacrifice 
they  did  n't  beat  any  drums  for,  nor  blow 
any  fifes.  I  had  seen  a  brave  man  havin'  to 
stay  behind. 

"My  father  went  to  the  war,  too,  and 
Daniel  took  his  store  and  run  it  the  four 
years,  studyin'  nights.  It  was  then  we  begun 
keepin'  company.  I  used  to  hang  around  at 
first,  tryin'  to  cheer  him  up.  I  could  see 
what  all  his  folks  was  blind  to:  his  heart 
eatin'  itself  out  to  get  away,  and  he  never 
utterin'  a  complaint.  And,  if  I  could  make 
him  throw  back  his  head  and  give  one  of  his 
big  hearty  laughs,  I  used  to  feel  better  for 
hours.  Somehow,  though  I  never  said 
nothin',  he  saw  I  understood  how  it  was  with 
him,  and  he  was  grateful  and  his  eyes  would 
light  up  when  I  came  in  mornings  for  the 
groceries. 

"He  planned  then  to  go  into  the  army  as 
soon  as  your  father  returned  to  take  the  care 
of  all  you  children  off  his  shoulders,  and 
when  he  had  made  a  name  for  himself  he 
was  to  come  back  and  marry  me ;  but  he  was 
to  be  a  soldier  always.  You  remember  what 
the  war  did  to  your  father — just  broke  him. 
He  was  n't  hurt  and  he  was  n't  sick,  but  he 
was  never  worth  anything  afterwards,  and 
he  used  to  sit  all  day  on  the  porch  in  the  sun, 
and  sometimes  he'd  put  his  head  down  in 
his  hands  and  cry  like  a  baby.  Daniel  said 
his  nerves  were  shattered.  So  what  right 
did  Daniel  have  to  go  in  the  army  then? 
And  yet  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  could  n't 
give  it  up.  You  see  he  was  young  then,  and 
had  waited  four  years  for  what  he  wanted. 
He  thought  that  the  Lord  would  provide  a 
way.  But  He  did  n't.  I  don't  think  the 
Lord  ever  cares  so  much  about  our  doin'  the 
great  things  as  about  our  really  wantin'  to 
do  them,  and  bein'  always  ready  to,  know- 
in'  He  can  depend  upon  us  if  He  should  have 
to  give  us  a  call. 

"But  Daniel  did  n't  see  things  that  way. 
He  thought  the  deeds  counted  way  beyond 
the  intentions,  and  the  next  ten  years,  I 
know  now,  were  dark  enough  for  him.  Then 
I  knew  only  that  he  had  given  up  the  army, 
and  that  we  was  much  together. 
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"In  ten  years,  you  remember,  Doris,  the 
eldest,  began  to  teach,  Sylvia  married  money, 
and  your  poor  father  died.  Daniel  was  at 
last  free.  But  I  had  waited  ten  years  as  well 
as  he,  and  I  would  not  let  him  go.  I  did  not 
care  how  I  kept  him;  I  could  not  let  him  go. 
I  had  seen  your  father  sit  all  day  worthless  in 
the  sun.  I  had  seen  my  father  with  a  great 
wound  in  his  side.  I  hated  the  army.  I 
would  not  let  Daniel  go  into  it.  He  was 
bound  to  me  by  the  most  sacred  of  all  prom- 
ises, and  I  appealed  to  his  honor.  We  was 
married  in  a  year." 

Mrs.  Gorton's  voice  broke,  and  she  leaned 
her  head  upon  her  arms  on  the  mantelpiece. 
Mrs.  Mead  watched  her  coldly,  lacking  even 
the  sympathy  to  turn  away. 

"  You  know  all  the  rest,  Eliza,"  Mrs.  Gor- 
ton began  again:  "how  when  Ulysses  was 
born  Daniel  meant  him  for  a  soldier,  and 
the  boy  took  straight  to  the  soil ;  but  maybe 
you  did  n't  ever  know  what  it  meant  to 
Daniel.  Then  Ulysses  married,  the  children 
came,  and  then  the  accident  killed  both  the 
father  and  mother,  when  the  smallest  boy 
was  just  in  kilts.  Afterward  the  children 
was  sent  here  to  us. 

"Daniel  and  I  was  just  beginnin'  to  feel 
that  we  could  have  somethin'  in  a  money 
way  when  that  happened.  I  'd  always  want- 
ed to  own  some  real  fine  lace  and  some 
jewelry  —  I  was  tired  wearin'  old-fashioned 
things,"  touching,  unconsciously,  the  large 
cameo  brooch  at  her  throat.  "But  Daniel 
said  that  he  wanted  most  of  all  a  flag.  Some- 
thin'  about  the  way  he  said  it  made  me  see 
all  of  a  sudden  the  unhappiness  he'd  kept 
hidden  deep  down  in  his  heart,  the  disap- 
pointment, the  feelin'  he'd  wasted  his  life; 
for  I  know  now  Daniel  believed  he  'd  buried 
his  talent.  It  was  n't  no  easy  thing  for  a 
wife  to  see,  Eliza.  It  seemed  to  take  all  the 
sweetness  and  justice  out  of  everything.  I 
looked  at  Daniel  a  minute  when  he  said  it, 
standing  beside  me  on  the  porch,  and  I  said, 
'Daniel,  are  you  still  hankerin'  to  be  a 
soldier?'  I  guess  I  took  him  by  surprise, 
for  his  face  all  lit  up,  and  then  went  sad 
again,  and  he  said,  lookin'  away  into  the 
sunset, '  Don't  you  ever  feel,  Esther,  that  age 
is  youth  over  again  without  its  promise  ? ' 

"Of  course,  we  never  bought  the  banner, 
it  was  hard  enough  just  livin'  after  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  us,  so  when  that  way  came 
last  spring,  and  Daniel  went  away  from  us, 
I  put  away  the  money  that  he  left  in  the 


pocket  of  his  old  gray  coat.  I  said  to  my- 
self, 'I'll  buy  Daniel's  flag  with  this!' 

"That's  all,  exceptin'  that  there  was  only 
enough  money  for  the  makin's,  and  I'm 
sewin'  the  flag  myself,  try  in'  to  get  it  done 
for  Decoration  Day.  But  maybe  the  Lord 
ain't  goin'  to  let  me  do  even  that  little  — " 

"I  can't  see  that  it  matters,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Mead,  pointedly,  "so  long  as  it's  the 
intention  and  not  the  deed  that  counts." 

"It  is  the  intentions  that  counts,  Eliza 
Mead,"  cried  Mrs.  Gorton,  bitterly,  driven 
to  a  retort.  "  God  knows  it 's  the  intentions. 
Look  you  to  yours." 

Mrs.  Mead  raised  her  eyebrows  and  spoke 
with  condescension  and  surprise  mingled  in 
her  tone. 

"My  intentions?  At  present,  my  dear, 
they  would  bear  the  most  expert  cross-ex- 
amination. I  came  here  to  invite  you  and 
the  children  to  spend  Decoration  Day  at 
'The  Oaks.'  It  is  rather  early  to  ask  you, 
but  I  am  going  to  Baltimore  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  kind  to  give  you 
the  pleasure  of  anticipation.  You  see,  my 
dear,  poor  Daniel  did  not  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  family  good  intentions." 

The  clock  in  the  room  below  struck 
eleven.  Esther's  coveted  golden  hour  had 
fled.  The  legion  duties  of  the  day  once  more 
pressed  militantly  into  her  mind:  there  was 
the  soup  to  prepare,  potatoes  to  peel,  meat 
to  chop,  the  table  to  be  set  for  five  hungry, 
clamorous  youngsters,  and  little  Edith's 
apron  to  wash  and  iron.  Mrs.  Gorton 
looked  disconsolately  from  the  plum-colored 
to  the  red  silk,  forgetful  of  everything  but 
her  disappointment. 

"Well,"  snapped  Mrs.  Mead,  rising, 
"have  you  lost  your  tongue,  Esther  ?  You  tell 
the  children  I  promise  them  a  very  gay  time." 

"I'd  be  ashamed  to  tell  the  children  that, 
Eliza.  Maybe  you  mean  well  and  maybe 
you  don't, —  that 's  not  for  me  to  say, —  but 
I  reckon  the  children  will  want  to  go  with 
me  that  day.  They  learned  from  Daniel  to 
honor  the  soldier  dead.  He'd  never  let 
them  spend  the  day  in  feastin'  and  frolickin'. 
He  taught  them  it  was  a  day  sacred  to  brave 
men,  and  ought  to  be  spent  thinkin'  of  them 
and  tryin'  to  learn  of  them,  and  not  in 
thoughtless  play.  Do  you  think  children 
who  have  learned  of  him  would  go  to  'The 
Oaks '  for  a  gay  time  on  the  first  Memorial 
Day  after  he  left  them  ?  They  will  want  to 
go  with  me  to  take  him  the  flag." 
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Mrs.  Mead  extended  a  plump,  white- 
gloved  hand.  "Just  as  you  please,"  she 
said.  "I  was  only  trying  to  do  you  a  kind- 
ness. You  must  get  very  tired  of  the  chil- 
dren." 

"I  love  them,"  denied  Esther,  quickly, 
"as  if  they  was  my  own,  and  they  love  me. 
That's  worth  all  the  work  and  worry,  and 
more,  too." 

Mrs.  Mead  clasped  fast  the  rough  hand 
Esther  had  given  her,  and  looked  search- 
ingly  into  her  sister-in-law's  astonished  face. 

"Is  it?"  she  cried,  eagerly.  "Is  it  worth 
working  all  day  for  and  half  the  night,  giv- 
ing your  life  for,  growing  old  and  bent  for  ? 
Is  it,  Esther?" 

But  before  Esther  could  answer,  she  had 
retreated  behind  her  customary  supercilious- 
ness. "What  prattle  I  am  talking!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "It  is  not  worth  anything,  of 
course,  else  Daniel  would  have  been  quite 
content  weeding  your  pansy-bed.  Good-by, 
dear.  Let  me  know  when  you  finish  the 
flag.    I  shall  want  to  see  it." 

Esther's  heart  was  full  as  she  said  good- 
by.  Had  Eliza  been  yearning  all  her  life  to 
be  loved,  as  Daniel  had  yearned  to  be  a 
soldier  ?  Gossip  had  long  ago  hinted  darkly 
at  a  separation  pending  between  Captain 
Mead  and  his  wife.  Truly  every  heart,  no 
matter  what  the  outward  seeming,  has  its 
own  hunger  and  thirst. 

Decoration  Day  dawned  glorious.  Over- 
head, slow,  shifting  clouds  of  white  here  and 
there  blocked  out  the  blue.  Along  the  East 
a  band  of  glowing  red  foreran  the  sun. 

Esther  Gorton  leaned  wearily  against  her 
open  casement,  letting  the  soft  morning 
breeze  cool  her  hot  cheeks  and  brow.  "His 
colors!"  she  cried  to  herself,  looking  from 
the  roseate  brightness  of  the  horizon  to  the 
big  fleecy  clouds  sailing  lazily  by  in  the  deep 
blue.    "The  colors  of  the  flag  in  the  sky!" 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead  uncer- 
tainly. "Maybe  this  workin'  so  late  nights 
ain't  right,"  she  said;  "but  there's  only  a 
few  more  stitches  to  take.  I  can  finish  it  in 
less  than  an  hour." 

Determinedly  she  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, and  with  hands  trembling  with  fever 
and  fatigue  spread  across  her  bed  the  great 
silk  banner  she  had  wrought.  From  her 
workbasket  she  drew  a  spool  of  silk,  and 
cutting  off  a  strand  of  it,  tried  to  thread  a 
needle.  The  unsteadiness  of  her  hand  made 


it  impossible,  and  she  laid  her  tools  aside 
nervously. 

"Maybe  a  cup  of  coffee  will  clear  my 
head,"  she  said.    "I'll  go  start  the  fire." 

She  went  down  the  kitchen  stairs  labori- 
ously, clinging  to  the  balustrade.  There  was 
a  haziness,  an  unreality,  about  everything, 
which  seemed  somehow  to  be  a  part  of  her. 
The  aching  in  her  bones,  to  which  she  had 
thought  herself  schooled,  had  increased 
almost  beyond  endurance.  Her  body 
seemed  a  living  furnace. 

She  shook  down  the  dead  coals  weakly, 
laid  in  the  paper,  and  mechanically  cris- 
crossed  the  kindling.  When  the  fire  was 
well  started  she  placed  the  coffee-pot  on  the 
stove  and  went  out  and  sat  down  on  the 
doorstep. 

The  chickens,  seeing  her,  pressed  expect- 
antly against  the  gate  of  their  yard,  and  the 
cat  rubbed  itself  affectionately  against  her 
knee.  But  Esther  sat  motionless,  her  head 
buried  in  her  arms.  Her  mind,  in  the  midst 
of  its  strange  confusion,  was  striving  to  keep 
prominent  one  thought :  the  unfinished  flag. 
She  must  not  give  way  till  that  was  done; 
and  then  —  but  she  could  think  no  further. 

The  milkman,  coming  in  later  to  leave  the 
milk,  roused  her.  "Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Gorton,"  he  said,  placing  the  bottles  on  the 
step  beside  her.  "Fine  day  for  the  proces- 
sion, ain't  it  ?  Smith ville  ain't  going  to  do  a 
thing  for  her  soldiers  to-day!  Why,  we've 
even  engaged  the  Cragton  brass  band  to 
play  '  My  Country,  'T  is  of  Thee '  for  us  out 
at  the  cemetery."  He  picked  up  the  empty 
bottles  that  had  been  waiting  for  him.  "  You 
ain't  well,  are  you,  Mrs.  Gorton?"  he  in- 
quired, looking  at  her  curiously.  "Shall  I 
leave  word  over  at  the  doctor's  as  I  go  by 
for  him  to  stop  in  here  on  his  rounds  ?  You 
ain't  well." 

"It 's  just  my  head,"  she  said.  "It  did  n't 
feel  right  in  the  hot  kitchen.  No,  I  don't 
need  the  doctor,  thank  you.  I  just  need  a  bit 
of  rest." 

The  milkman  went  off  soberly.  Mrs. 
Gorton  certainly  looked  ill  —  very  ill.  He 
had  heard  his  wife  say  that  no  woman  at 
Mrs.  Gorton's  age  could  keep  unaided  a 
house  and  five  children  as  she  kept  them, 
and  live. 

As  the  milkman  disappeared,  Mrs.  Gor- 
ton rose  and  carried  in  the  milk-bottles.  She 
poured  out  a  cup  of  steaming  coffee,  sipped, 
but  could  not  drink  it. 
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"Esther,  you've  just  got  to  fight  it  out," 
she  said. 

It  took  her  a  long  time  to  prepare  the 
simple  breakfast.  She  mixed  some  mush, 
forgetting  to  salt  it,  poured  out  the  milk, 
and  cut  the  bread.  By  this  time  the  chil- 
dren were  stirring,  and  she  knew  she  must 
wait  till  after  the  meal  to  finish  the  flag.  It 
had  always  been  so.  There  was  never  a 
moment  of  the  busy  day  that  could  be  given 
to  the  flag,  so  she  had  had  to  steal  from 
nights  for  it. 

Ulysses,  the  eldest,  now  appeared  in  the 
doorway  with  an  armful  of  kindling. 

"I  thought  you  didn't  have  enough, 
Grandma,"  he  explained,  "so  I  got  up  early 
to  chop  some  —  and  look  at  this."  He  held 
out  a  bleeding  thumb. 

The  sight  of  it  made  Mrs.  Gorton  feel 
faint.  She  leaned  heavily  upon  the  chair- 
back,  turning  with  relief  to  wee,  dainty 
Edith,  who  had  toddled  in  behind  her 
brother. 

"Go,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gorton,  "to  the 
medicine-chest  and  bring  me  a  roll  of  linen, 
quickly." 

"Then  Granny  comb  Edith's  hair?"  de- 
manded the  child.    "Marjorie  pulls." 

"Yes;  but  hurry,  dear,"  and  Mrs.  Gorton 
forced  herself  to  begin  to  wash  the  wounded 
hand. 

Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  upon  Edith 
before  Edgar  and  Daniel  came  pounding 
into  the  kitchen,  clamoring  for  breakfast, 
and  Marjorie,  slipping  in  softly,  stole  up  to 
her  grandmother  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

"My,  how  hot  you  are!"  she  cried. 

"I  know,  Granny's  been  bakin'  cakes  for 
us,"  exclaimed  Edgar.  "I  smelt  'em  — 
did  n't  I,  Granny?" 

"Where  are  they?"  demanded  Daniel, 
surveying  the  barren  stove.  "There's 
nothin'  but  mush  here." 

"I  smelt  'em,"  reaffirmed  Edgar.  "And 
see  how  red  Granny's  face  is.  Maybe 
they're  in  the  oven." 

By  this  time  Edith  had  returned  and  the 
hurt  hand  was  tenderly  bound  with  the  soft 
linen.  Mrs.  Gorton  began  pouring  out  the 
mush  into  a  deep  dish.  It  had  stuck  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  and  burnt  badly,  which 
accounted  for  Edgar's  theory  of  cakes. 

"Are  we  going  with  the  procession, 
Granny?"  asked  Edgar,  as  they  seated 
themselves  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"I  can't  go,"  announced  Daniel.    "All 


the  buttons  is  off  my  shoe.  Teddy  Warner 
pulled  'em  off  yesterday  'cause  I  would  n't 
trade  reals  with  him.    I  hate  big  boys." 

"Teddy  Warner  isn't  big,"  scoffed 
Ulysses;  "I  can  lick  him." 

"Granny  don't  like  burnt  mush.  Edith 
don't  like  it,  too,"  remarked  Edith,  seeing 
that  Mrs.  Gorton  was  not  eating,  and  push- 
ing away  her  own  saucer. 

"It's  good  burnt,"  said  Edgar,  "like  the 
potatoes  we  used  to  roast  in  the  woods  with 
Grandpa.    Give  me  some  more,  Marge." 

"Children,"  said  Mrs.  Gorton,  the  men- 
tion of  Daniel  recalling  to  her  the  purpose 
of  the  day,  "when  you  have  finished  break- 
fast come  up  to  my  room ;  I  have  something 
to  show  you." 

"Edith  come  now,"  said  the  child,  slip- 
ping out  of  her  chair  and  going  to  her  grand- 
mother.   "  Granny  forgot  Edith's  hair." 

Mrs.  Gorton  looked  at  the  tangled  curls. 
It  would  take  a  long  time  to  unsnarl  them, 
and  time  was  more  precious  to-day  than 
ever  before.  "Couldn't  Marjorie  comb 
your  hair  this  once,  dear?"  she  asked. 

"Marjorie  pulls,"  answered  Edith,  un- 
compromisingly.   "Come,  Granny." 

Daniel  shoved  his  chair  back,  and  run- 
ning between  the  door  and  his  grandmother, 
stuck  out  his  foot.  "Granny,  sew  my  but- 
tons on  first,"  he  begged. 

"Let's  go  see  what  Granny's  got  to  show 
us  first"  suggested  Ulysses.  "We're  all 
through  breakfast  now,  Edgar  has  eaten  up 
all  the  mush  in  sight." 

This  suggestion  met  with  immediate 
favor,  and  the  children  preceded  Mrs.  Gor- 
ton upstairs.  At  the  door  of  her  room  they 
waited  expectantly.  "  Granny's  slow,"  said 
Edgar,  peeping  through  the  keyhole. 

Mrs.  Gorton  came  forward  painfully,  and, 
taking  Daniel  by  the  hand,  opened  the  door. 
The  morning  sun  flooded  the  little  room, 
bathing  with  brightness  the  glorious  flag 
thrown  across  the  high  bed.  The  children 
caught  their  breath.  Little  Edith  cried  out 
with  delight,  and  laid  her  soft  cheek  against 
an  end  of  the  shining  silk,  while  quiet 
Marjorie  looked  on  in  silent  wonder. 

"Ain't  it  a  beaut?"  exclaimed  Edgar, 
dancing  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
and  beginning  to  count  the  white  stars.  "A 
regular  beaut!" 

Ulysses,  the  eldest,  looked  up  into  his 
grandmother's  face.  "It's  for  him"  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 
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But  Mrs.  Gorton  was  watching  Daniel. 
He  was  his  grandfather's  namesake  and  had 
been  his  favorite.  How  would  the  flag  ap- 
peal to  him.  He  had  seemed  less  moved  by 
it  than  had  any  of  the  others,  but  he  was 
never  easily  roused  to  demonstration. 

"Granny,"  Edgar  cried  suddenly,  with 
earnestness,  "make  me  a  flag,  too.    I'm  go- 
ing to  fight  for  it.   I  'm  going  to  be  a  soldier." 
"And  I,"  said  Daniel,  quietly;  "I  prom- 
ised Grandpa  I  would." 

So  this,  then,  Esther  thought,  happily, 
was  to  be  the  fruitage  of  Daniel's  thwarted 
desires.  She  pressed  Daniel's  hand  in  si- 
lence, and  then,  leaving  the  group  by  the 
bed,  walked  unsteadily  towards  the  open 
window.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  falling  from 
a  great  height,  and  she  needed  air.  She 
sank  weakly  into  the  stiff  rocking-chair; 
and,  slowly,  the  children  gathered  around 
the  flag,  the  room,  and  all  things  real  faded 
away. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  again  the  moon 
was  making  patches  of  soft  light  upon  the 
floor  of  the  room,  and  down  at  her  feet  upon 
the  white  counterpane  of  the  high  bed.  She 
started  up  from  among  the  pillows  nerv- 
ously. The  flag!  She  had  not  finished  it. 
She  must  not  sleep! 

Some  one  pushed  her  gently  back  again, 
and  a  voice  made  strange  with  tenderness, 
said,  "Lie  still,  Esther;  you  are  ill." 

The  sick  woman  turned  toward  the  speak- 
er. "Eliza!"  she  cried,  "you  ain't  takin' 
care  of  me/" 

"Be  quiet,  dear,  or  I'll  have  to  take  care 
of  you  a  long,  long  time,"  said  Mrs.  Mead, 
gently. 

Mrs.  Gorton  closed  her  eyes.  What  mira- 
cles had  been  wrought  since  she  sank  ex- 
hausted in  her  chair  by  the  window,  and 
how  long  ago  was  that?  But  Mrs.  Mead 
was  talking  in  a  low  voice,  and  looking  up, 
Esther  saw  that  the  doctor  was  bending  over 
her.  His  face  was  very  grave,  and  later  he 
called  Mrs.  Mead  out  into  the  hall,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  to  her  in  an  undertone. 

Esther  moved  about  uneasily,  and  Mrs. 
Mead,  hearing  her,  came  quickly  back  again. 
"What  day   is  it,  Eliza?"  asked   Mrs. 
Gorton. 

"It's  the  night  of  Decoration  Day, 
Esther." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  "  It  seems 
strange  I  was  n't  let  finish  the  flag.  There 
was  so  little  to  do!"  Esther  began,  weakly. 


"It  must  have  looked  to  Daniel  and  to  folks 
as  if  I'd  forgotten  him,"  she  went  on,  with 
an  effort. 

"It  ain't  quite  easy  to  see  the  right  in  it. 
I  did  n't  want  the  flag  for  myself.  It  seemed 
like  Daniel's  due,  like  somethin'  I  owed 
him.  I've  always  claimed  that  nothin's 
wasted,  that  it's  what  you  want  to  do 
more  than  what  you  do  do  counts,  not  only 
in  the  hereafter,  but  here.  I  always  felt  that 
way  about  Daniel  —  but  I  don't  know  now. 
And  then  there  was  all  the  work. 

"Work,"  she  cried,  starting  up  excitedly. 
"You  don't  know  about  work!  You  don't 
know  how  some  women  have  to  work  — 
scrubbin',  washin,'  and  ironin',  cookin'  and 
mendin',  somethin'  all  day  long  and  half  the 
night ;  never  knowin'  what  it  is  to  feel  rested 
through.  It  ain't  only  the  very  poor.  It's 
women  like  me,  that  has  a  little  money  but 
not  quite  enough.  Such  a  little  more  would 
have  made  everything  so  easy.  As  it  was, 
Eliza,  I  guess  I  worked  myself  to  death." 

She  fell  back  exhausted.  "I  can't  die, 
Eliza,"  she  cried.  "I  can't.  There's  the 
children.    Must  I?   Eliza,  must  I?" 

"Esther,  dear,"  Mrs.  Mead  began,  bro- 
kenly, "the  doctor  just  told  me — "  she 
stopped  miserably,  and  the  gray  eyes  looked 
into  hers  comprehendingly. 

"I  knew  you  would  want  to  know  it  be- 
fore the  very  last  minute,  Esther,"  Mrs. 
Mead  went  on  a  moment  later,  "because  I 
could  then  tell  you  about  the  children.  They 
are  to  come  to  'The  Oaks,'  Esther,.  They 
will  have  everything  money  can  buy.  They 
will  be  as  if  they  were  my  own." 

"I  don't  understand,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Gorton.  "You  can't  be  wipin'  out  a  score, 
Eliza?" 

Mrs.  Mead  turned  away.  "No,"  she 
said  softly,  "I'm  just  throwing  you  a  line. 

"Esther,  we  both  remember  our  last  talk. 
There  was  n't  a  word  you  said  wasted.  I 
thought  of  nothing  else  for  days.  I  com- 
pared your  life,  full  of  sacrifice  and  slavery 
and  love,  with  mine,  full  of  comfort  and  self- 
ishness and  loneliness;  and  I  determined  to 
make  the  future  different  for  both  of  us.  I 
determined  to  ask  you  to  let  us  see  if  we 
could  n't  help  each  other.  I  drove  down 
this  morning  to  ask  to  see  your  flag, —  not 
as  I  asked  before,  Esther, —  and  to  go  with 
you  and  the  children.  Ulysses  was  just 
starting  for  the  doctor  as  I  came  in."  She 
paused.    Such  a  confession  from  her  to  the 
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woman  she  had  always  despised  had  not 
been  easy. 

Airs.  Gorton's  face  was  radiant.  "Ain't 
it  wonderful,"  she  cried,  "how  it  has  all 
worked  out!  Just  like  a  story.  Maybe 
that's  why  the  Lord  put  that  idea  about  the 
flag  into  my  head  so  as  to  lead  you  to  pro- 
vide for  the  children.  If  you  had  n't  seen  it 
stickin'  out  of  the  drawer  that  day  I  'd  never 
have  told  you  about  Daniel;  and  now — " 
she  sighed  happily.  Then  she  looked  at 
Mrs.  Mead  and  smiled. 

"Do  you  know,  Eliza,"  she  said,  feebly, 


"I  suppose  you'll  say  I'm  not  practisin' 
what  I've  always  been  preachin',  but  in 
spite  of  everythin'  I  can't  help  wishin'  I 
could  have  finished  the  flag.  I'd  feel  better 
about  meetin'  Daniel." 

Mrs.  Mead  bent  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
"Esther,"  she  said,  "Daniel  understands  it 
all  now." 

Mrs.  Gorton  sighed  faintly,  the  tired  eyes 
closed,  and  the  tired  heart  was  at  rest.  Mrs. 
Mead  rose  softly,  and  kneeling  by  the  couch 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  buried  her  face  in  the 
unfinished  flag. 


AT   SERVICE 


By    ISABELLA   HOWE  FISKE 

How  ritual  the  summer  field, 

Its  acolytes,  the  brooks! 
And  many  shrines  its  borders  yield, 

And  gentian-lit  wood-nooks. 

An  all-pervading  voice  is  heard 
'Neath  sounding-board  of  cloud, 

And  from  the  lectern  of  the  tree 
Are  lessons  read  aloud. 


Mischievous  locust-choristers 
Sing  sweet,  since  sing  they  must, 

And  down  the  sunlit  aisle  of  road 
There  rises  incense-dust. 
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By  MARY   AGNES   GRIFFIN 


^|ULL  my  bed  out  in  front  of  th' 
door,  Degory,"  commanded 
Mrs.  Merch,  "so  I  can  see  you 
gettin'  breakfast.  It  sort  of 
takes  up  my  mind  watchin'  any 
one  putterin'  round." 

Degory's  straight  young  figure  struggled 
with  the  big  four-poster,  her  aunt  throwing 
out  cautionary  orders  as  the  girl  flushed 
under  the  exertion. 

"Don't  jar  me  a  mite,"  she  admonished. 
El  have  spells  of  layin'  here  an'  thinkin' 
what  a  little  jar  could  take  me  off  any 
minute.  With  a  disease  you  can't  just  name 
you  don't  dare  risk  no  jars.  Hist  th'  shades 
while  you're  about  it,  so  I  can  see."  Mrs. 
Merch  sniffed  the  sweet  June  air  gratefully 
as  the  girl  opened  the  door  and  looked 
out. 

"Smells  just  like  a  picture,  don't  it?  See 
Lamey  Daisy?  I  thought  I  heard  him  at 
th'  window.  Give  him  a  good  breakfast, 
Degory.  He's  sort  of  peaky  lately.  If  he 
was  a  person  I  should  n't  hesitate.  I'd  give 
him  thoroughwort.  But  you  don't  dare 
take  a  risk  with  a  rooster." 

"Don't  worry  over  him,  Aunt,"  laughed 
Degory.  "When  he's  hungry  he'll  come 
fast  enough.  He  eats  most  of  the  time  any- 
way, only  you  don't  see  him."  Degory 
paused  to  smooth  her  aunt's  softly  parted 
hair,  on  her  way  to  the  kitchen.  "You  look 
as  bright  as  a  dollar,"  she  murmured,  affec- 
tionately, "and  it's  going  to  be  such  a  lovely 
day." 

The  woman's  face  lengthened.  "Day's 
all  right,"  she  remarked,  with  some  spirit, 
"but  looks  is  deceitful.  Looks  is  deceitful." 
Her  voice  rose  to  a  higher  key,  that  the  ob- 
servation might  not  escape  her  niece's  ears. 

"To  put  it  mild,  I'm  sufferin'  more'n 
usual.  What?  No,  I  can't  name  th'  suf- 
ferin' spot.  It's  more  general  than  yester- 
day. I  wish  that  Molly  Ann  Perry  would 
recover  from  them  measles  —  measles  at 
her  age !  an'  come  back  here  to  her  work.  All 
she  has  to  do  mornin's  is  to  look  at  my  face 
to  know  if  I  need  a  poultice  or  a  cup  of 


strong  tea.  She  senses  it  without  my  sayin' 
nothin'." 

Since  her  fall,  five  years  before,  Mrs. 
Merch  had  lain  in  her  four-poster  bed. 
From  that  position  she  commanded  a  pleas- 
ant view  of  her  sitting-room  and  kitchen. 
Against  the  wall,  close  to  her  side,  hung  a 
farmer's  line  telephone.  Tantalizing  bits 
of  her  well-cultivated  farm  could  be  seen 
from  her  windows  and  door.  Glimpses  of 
the  pine  wood,  hill  mounted,  the  steep  road 
leading  into  town,  and  a  distant  hazy  blur 
of  mountains  were  hers  by  the  slight  shifting 
of  her  bed.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
of  a  single  room,  Mrs.  Merch  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  bedridden  per- 
son in  Braceville  Hollow.  By  living  up  to 
some  preconceived  idea  of  an  invalid  life, 
she  had  permitted  the  corners  of  her  wide 
mouth  to  droop  sadly.  Fretful  lines  were 
traced  about  it,  and  her  voice  was  pitched  to 
the  key  of  unreasonable  protest.  Her  un- 
furrowed  brow  and  placid  blue  eyes  stood 
out  in  sharp  contrast. 

Gazing  out  of  the  door  she  observed  a 
large  yellow  rooster,  lame  from  his  fourth 
day's  exit  from  the  shell,  limping  up  to  the 
house.    Her  eyes  brightened. 

"He's  a  sight  of  comfort  —  that  bird," 
she  meditated.  "I  don't  know  what  I'd  do 
without  him."  The  rooster  hopped  up  the 
steps  of  the  porch,  and  leisurely  began  on 
some  corn  Degory  had  thrown  out  for  him. 

"Now  a  cat  or  dog  is  always  boundin' 
round,  or  clawin'  or  chewin'  somethin'," 
commented  Mrs.  Merch,  in  a  low  tone,  "but 
a  rooster  just  moves  round  quiet,  an'  don't 
make  you  fidgety.  Well,  if  she  ain't  comin' 
a 'ready  with  my  breakfast!  I  was  just  sayin' 
to  myself,  Degory,  how  quick  you  was. 
You're  all  het  up,  ain't  you?  It's  made 
your  hair  curl  round  your  ears.  Reminds 
me  of  a  picture-card  that  come  with  some- 
body or  other's  Rosebud  soap."  Degory 
smiled  and  pushed  back  the  soft  tendrils  of 
hair. 

"I  was  thinking,"  she  began,  cheerfully, 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  bed  while  her 
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aunt  drank  her  coffee,  "what  Dr.  Richards 
said  yesterday  about  having  you  try  to  walk 
a  little  after  a  while.  He  thinks  you  have 
the  strength  if  you  only  would  try."  Degory 
looked  hopefully  in  her  aunt's  face  for  some 
expression  of  agreement.  Mrs.  Merch 
stopped  eating  and  stared  reproachfully  at 
her. 

"I  should  think  you  would  know  better 
than  that,  Degory.  I  sha'n't  never  walk 
again."  She  spoke  with  finality.  "Th' 
medicine  he  gives  is  strengthenin,'  but  it 
don't  effect  my  feet.  Nothin'  does.  I  ain't 
had  a  doctor,  an'  sha'n't  never  have,  that 
can  cure  me  to  a  standin'  position.  There 
ain't  no  use  dwellin'  on  it."  With  some  irri- 
tation of  manner  Mrs.  Merch  completed  the 
circle  of  her  tray,  and  leaned  back  on  her 
pillows  with  a  sigh. 

"I'm  done,  Degory,  an'  now  you  can 
drag  my  bed  over  nearer  th'  telephone.  If 
I  get  lonesome  I  can  listen  to  what's  goin' 
on.  That  reminds  me  — "  she  gazed  stern- 
ly into  Degory 's  flower-like  face.  "I  heard 
somethin'  I  did  n't  like  about  you,  yesterday 
— most  took  my  breath."  The  girl  paled 
under  the  steady  scrutiny.  "I  heard  Eu- 
retta  Laddy  tellin',  I  think  it  was  one  of  th' 
Simms  girls,  but  their  voices  is  so  similar  to 
Betsy  Ann  Daby's  that  —  well,  it  don't  mat- 
ter. I  heard  her  say  you  're  keepin'  company 
—  right  under  my  nose  —  with  Dick  Alden 
at  th'  Forks,  an'  he's  seen  drivin'  frequent 
here,  evenin's.  I  wa'n't  never  so  stunned  in 
my  life  before." 

Degory's  hands  trembled  as  she  bent  to 
pick  up  the  tray.  It  was  a  moment  before 
she  could  gasp,  with  some  show  of  courage, 
"He  does  come  —  here  —  and  I  don't  see 
any  harm  in  it.  You  know  he's  a  nice  boy, 
and  that  his  family  's  all  right."  She  lifted 
her  face  to  her  aunt's.  "  I  'm  proud  he  comes 
here — and  loves  me — and  I  love  him,  too!" 
The  usually  calm  girl  spoke  passionately, 
and  her  aunt  stared  at  her  in  silent  helpless- 
ness. 

"  Dick  and  I  hoped,"  continued  Degory, 
more  quietly,  "that  when  you  got  well  you 
could  spare  me  —  that  you  and  Molly  Ann 
could  manage  —  we  hoped  then  you  might 
let  us  get  married;"  the  words  came  falter- 
ingly  now. 

Mrs.  Merch 's  shocked,  strained  voice 
emerged  from  the  depths  of  the  four-poster. 
"You  needn't  finish,  Degory.  To  think 
that  my  own  niece,  Degory  Blades  Cook, 


should  admit  right  out  boldly  that  she  — 
well,  gals  is  different  from  my  day.  Let 
Lamey  Daisy  in.  He's  peckin'  at  th'  door. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I'll  hear  next." 

With  all  the  lightness  and  spring  gone 
from  her  step,  Degory  drooped  to  the  door 
and  opened  the  screen  for  the  rooster  to  en- 
ter. Bending  to  scratch  his  wriggling  head, 
Mrs.  Merch  said,  more  kindly: 

"  Of  course,  child,  you  know  as  well  's  me 
that  I  ain't  got  nothin'  against  Dick  Alden. 
He's  an  up-an'-comin'  fellow.  It  ain't  that, 
Degory,  but  — "  here  her  shoulders  heaved 
and  she  burst  into  tears.  "Degory,  you 
must  marry  some  one  in  th'  neighborhood 
an'  live  right  here  with  me  afterwards.  Even 
if  he  ain't  so  nice,  you'll  have  to  do  it.  I 
can't  spare  you,  an'  I  won't  never  be  able 
to  walk  again,  no  matter  what  th'  doctor 


says 


l» 


The  girl  turned  a  frightened  face.  "I 
can't  marry  any  one  else,  Aunt  Merch. 
Don't  say  that.    I  —  love  Dick!" 

"You  must  get  over  lovin'  him,"  moaned 
Mrs.  Merch.  "I've  always  planned  you'd 
marry  some  one  round  here  an'  take  half 
this  house.  I  've  got  to  have  you  here,  with 
me  helpless.  You'd  move  to  town  if  you 
married  Dick,  an'  where  would  I  be  with 
only  Molly  Ann  to  look  after  me,  an'  she 
comin'  down  every  once  in  a  while  with 
somethin'  catchin'!  You  ain't  got  th'  heart, 
have  you  —  when  I  took  you  a  teethin' 
baby  an'  no  folks  —  to  up  an'  leave  me 
now?    You  ain't  got  th'  heart,  have  you?" 

The  girl  again  picked  up  the  tray  that  she 
had  set  down.  "  Don't  cry  any  more,  Aunt," 
she  said,  patiently,  "it  will  make  you  sick, 
and  there 's  no  use  in  it.  I  —  promise  —  not 
to  leave  you  —  alone.  I'm  not  ungrateful 
—  only  don't  ask  me  ever  again  to  marry 
any  one  else!" 

In  the  week  that  followed  Mrs.  Merch 
made  many  tactful  efforts  to  reestablish 
the  old  comfortable  relations  that  had  ex- 
isted between  Degory  and  herself.  Her  re- 
proachful coldness  was  very  trying.  Lamey 
Daisy  came  in  now  for  a  good  share  of  pet- 
ting. He  still  remained  to  her,  unchanged, 
but  could  hardly  be  expected  to  fill  in  the 
silences  that  made  the  days  long  and  dreary. 
As  an  extra  touch  of  unhappiness,  Mrs. 
Merch  was  seriously  troubled  over  a  matter 
that  she  could  discuss  only  with  Degory. 
Her  niece  attended  most  scrupulously  to  her 
household  cares,  and  her  aunt's  needs,  but 
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frigidly  ignored  any  attempts  at  friendly  in- 
tercourse. 

It  was  not  until  Saturday,  while  Degory 
was  doing  some  work  in  the  kitchen,  that 
Mrs.  Merch  dared  venture  tentatively:  "It's 
wonderful  th'  attention  th'  doctor  gives  me 
lately,  Degory.  For  your  sake  I  wish  he 
could  cure  me  to  a  standin'  position.  If  he 
could,  th'  first  thing  I'd  do  would  be  to  plan 
for  your  weddin'." 

Waiting  for  some  yielding  comment  that 
did  not  come,  Mrs.  Merch  went  on,  coura- 
geously. "If  you're  peelin'  them  apples  for 
sass,  put  in  a  plenty.  I  've  craved  apple-sass 
for  some  time.  What  I  like  about  th'  doctor 
is  —  Where  are  you,  Degory  ?  Oh,  went  for 
more  apples?  Well,  that's  right.  He  says 
to  me" — a  ring  at  the  telephone  cut  short 
the  quotation.  A  worried  look  settled  on 
Mrs.  Merch's  face.  She  called  the  girl  to 
her. 

"Degory,  I've  just  got  to  speak  to  you 
about  this,  even  if  you  do  feel  hard  towards 
me.  I'm  awful  troubled  over  somethin' 
that's  happened  about  th'  telephone.  I 
would  n't  no  more  dast  lift  that  receiver  — 
It's  Ann  Cooper's  call — than  nothin',  since 
I  've  heard  what  I  've  heard."  Mrs.  Merch's 
tones  were  so  tragic  that  the  girl  was  sur- 
prised out  of  her  reserve.  "  Why,  what  has 
happened,  Aunt?"  she  exclaimed.  "Tell 
me  about  it." 

Mrs.  Merch's  face  lighted  perceptibly  at 
the  friendly  response,  and  she  plunged 
quickly  into  her  news.  "Have  you  heard 
that  some  one  round  here  has  complained 
to  Reverend  White  about  folks  listenin'  to 
telephone-calls  that  ain't  theirs?  Have  you 
heard  that?" 

"No,"  answered  Degory.  "Who  told 
you?" 

"Come  closer,"  whispered  her  aunt.  "I 
hardly  dast  breathe  it  out  loud."  Degory 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  with  the  pan 
of  apples  on  her  lap. 

"  He 's  goin'  to  speak  about  it  after  church 
to-morrow,  Degory.  He  says  he  shall  stop 
this  gossipin'  an'  listenin'  over  phones  if 
he  has  to  take  th'  matter  to  th'  house  of 
God!" 

Degory  pared  an  apple  thoughtfully. 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  she  sud- 
denly declared.  "Who  did  you  say  told 
you?" 

Mrs.  Merch  hesitated.  "Well,  Degory, 
I  might  as  well  say.   I  heard  Euretta  Laddy 


tellin'  it  over  th'  phone  Wednesday.  I've 
been  so  stirred  that  I  could  n't  sleep 
nights." 

"Euretta  Laddy,"  flashed  Degory,  hotly. 
"I  can  well  understand  her  saying  it." 
Visions  of  her  own  hurt  confronted  her. 
"  Reverend  WTiite  ought  to  have  enough  to 
do  without  listening  to  her  gossip.  It's  a 
pretty  small  matter  to  notice.  Anyway,  you 
don't  need  to  worry  over  it,  Aunt  Merch.  If 
you  have  n't  a  right  to  lie  here  and  listen  to 
folks'  voices  I'd  like  to  know  why  not.  It's 
the  only  way  you  do  have  of  hearing  things. 
Folks  that  can  walk  and  get  outdoors  don't 
need  to  listen  over  phones,  but  I'd  like  to 
see  the  person  that  would  begrudge  a  bed- 
ridden woman  the  little  comfort  and  com- 
panionship that  comes  from  it!"  Degory's 
unexpected  championship  reduced  Mis. 
Merch  to  tears. 

" That 's  so,"  she  sobbed.  " It  do  seem  as 
if  I  had  little  enough  to  make  me  happy. 
Flat  on  my  back  five  years!  Ain't  been  to 
prayer-meetin'  or  a  social  tea  in  all  that 
time,  Degory.  As  you  say,  how  could  I 
know  what's  goin'  on  unless  I  do  listen  over 
th'  phone  once  in  a  while!" 

"You  couldn't,"  soothed  Degory. 

"Gave  ten  dollars  this  fall  towards  th' 
parsonage  parlor  carpet  an'  now  he  calls  it 
dishonorable  for  me,  flat  on  my  back,  to 
listen  to  a  chat  over  my  own  telephone  that 
I  pay  for!" 

Sunday  Mrs.  Merch's  fears  were  realized 
when  Degory  returned  from  a  reluctant  at- 
tendance upon  church.  By  night  all  Brace- 
ville  Hollow  hummed  with  the  news.  With 
set  face  Mrs.  Merch  heard  many  versions  of 
Reverend  White's  protest  against  telephone 
eavesdroppers  as  the  neighbors  came  in  to 
talk  it  over. 

The  days  that  followed  found  her  dull- 
eyed  and  melancholy.  Lamey  Daisy  sat 
dejected  on  the  porch  for  hours,  without  a 
word  or  a  petting  from  his  listless  mistress. 
Since  the  ban  had  been  laid  on  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  telephones  Mrs.  Merch  had 
not  once  lifted  the  receiver  to  respond  to  even 
her  own  call.  Many  times  a  day  her  hand 
crept  out  to  the  phone,  for  she  sadly  missed 
the  excitement,  the  tonic  of  keeping  tab  on 
the  interests  of  the  quiet  little  neighbor- 
hood, but  she  had  not  yielded  to  the  impulse. 
"You  can  answer  our  call,"  she  had  told 
Degory.  "I  ain't  goin'  to  run  th'  risk  of 
bein'  talked  about  for  even  listenin'  over  my 
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own  telephone  —  to  conversations  that  be- 
long to  me." 

Degory  brought  her  sewing  into  her  aunt's 
room  one  hot  afternoon  that  week  and 
worked  by  the  open  window.  Mrs.  Merch 
lay  languidly  on  her  pillows  with  her  eyes 
closed.  Lamey  Daisy  had  established  him- 
self on  the  rocker  of  a  porch  chair,  falling 
off  with  a  dull  thud  every  time  the  slightest 
noise  disturbed  him.  When  Mrs.  Merch 
opened  her  eyes  she  was  startled  at  her 
niece's  tired,  worn  face.  She  drew  herself 
up  suddenly  in  bed. 

"  Degory  Cook,  put  your  work  away  and 
get  outdoors  somewhere.  You  look  like  a 
shadow.  Why,  I  ain't  seen  you  like  that 
since  you  came  down  with  malaria!  'Spose 
you  go  over  an'  ask  Molly  Ann  if  she  ain't 
rashed  out  enough  so  she  can  come  back  to 
work.    You  can't  stand  it  much  longer." 

Degory  rose  wearily  and  pushed  back  the 
damp  hair  from  her  forehead.  "I  would 
like  to  get  outdoors  for  a  little  while.  I 
guess  I'll  go  over  to  Butler's  Hill  and  pick 
some  wild  strawberries  on  my  way,  if  you 
don't  mind,  Aunt.  Will  you  stay  alone,  or 
shall  I  ask  Mrs.  Cobb  to  come  in  and  sit 
with  you?" 

Mrs.  Merch  shook  her  head.  "  Rather  be 
alone.  Put  some  papers  down  here  on  th' 
floor  an'  let  Lamey  Daisy  in.  I've  hardly 
seen  him  in  a  week.  Fence  him  in  by  th' 
bed;  he's  all  th'  company  I  want." 

Degory  cornered  in  a  space  between  the 
bed  and  windows  with  the  ironing-board, 
some  table-leaves,  and  chairs.  When  com- 
pleted it  made  a  pen  that  would  imprison 
the  rooster  securely.  He  was  too  lame  to  fly 
over  anything.  Then  she  bore  him  in,  pick- 
ing angrily  at  her  hand,  and  set  him  down 
on  The  Home  Sentinel  and  Farmer's  Review 
which  were  held  to  the  floor  by  chair- 
legs. 

Mrs.  Merch  watched  her  anxiously  as  she 
flitted  down  the  path  till  her  pink  sunbonnet 
bobbed  out  of  sight.  Degory  was  not  suffer- 
ing from  overwork,  and  with  a  throb  of  re- 
morse Mrs.  Merch  knew  it.  With  tired  eyes 
she  gazed  indifferently  at  the  sandy  road, 
that  looked  like  a  tan  ribbon  in  the  hot  sun. 
She  knew  where  it  turned  at  the  school- 
house  and  crept  along  the  cool,  shaded  river- 
bank.  She  sighed  heavily  and  spoke  to 
Lamey  Daisy.  He  sulked  in  the  farthest 
corner  from  his  mistress's  bed  and  refused 
to  be  coaxed  out  with  kernels  of  corn.    Mrs. 


Merch  felt  absurdly  hurt.  The  tears  trickled 
down  her  face. 

"  I  'm  only  a  poor,  lonely,  bedridden  worm 
of  th'  dust,  that  nobody  wants!"  she 
mourned.  Lamey  Daisy  ruffled  his  feathers 
impatiently  at  her  tone  and  flopped  down  on 
the  local  page  of  The  Home  Sentinel.  The 
woman  shook  up  her  warm  pillows  and 
turned  her  back  upon  his  ungraciousness. 
She  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  the  tele- 
phone rang  —  one  long  and  two  short  calls. 
Her  hand  trembled  towards  the  receiver. 
It  was  Euretta  Laddy's  call.  The  kitchen 
clock  struck  three.  The  sound  echoed  lone- 
somely  through  the  empty  house.  She 
shifted  her  position  and  again  faced  the 
dusty  road.  The  wind  flapped  the  soft  mus- 
lin curtains  against  the  windows  and  Lamey 
Daisy  grumbled  and  rumpled  up  his  feath- 
ers. Again  the  telephone  rang  sharply. 
Mrs.  Merch  hesitated  a  moment  longer,  and 
then  in  defiance  of  pride  she  pulled  herself 
over  to  it  and,  sliding  the  receiver  noiselessly 
off  the  hook,  settled  herself  to  listen.  In- 
stantly Lamey  Daisy  demanded  the  atten- 
tion he  had  been  slyly  coquetting  with.  He 
came  close  to  the  bed  and  picked  at  the 
fringe  of  the  counterpane.  Mrs.  Merch  had 
the  receiver  to  her  ear  and  was  listening  in- 
tently. Lamey  Daisy  gave  a  warning  croak, 
and,  that  failing,  stretched  his  yellow  wings 
and,  limping  to  the  middle  of  his  pen,  crowed 
long  and  lustily.  As  the  sound  shrilled 
through  the  room  Mrs.  Merch  quivered 
from  head  to  foot,  and  in  her  bewilderment 
she  clung  to  the  receiver,  too  stunned  to 
hang  it  up.  In  a  daze  she  heard  an  excited, 
metallic  voice  whose  words  made  her  catch 
her  breath,  and  hurry  the  receiver  to  its 
hook.    She  glared  wildly  at  Lamey  Daisy. 

"  Euretta  heard  you! "  her  lips  formed  the 
words  stiffly.  "She  heard  you  crow  —  she 
says  I've  probably  been  listen  in 'every  day — 
now  she's  caught  me!  She's  comin'  right 
over  now  to  make  sure  it's  you!  If  you're 
near  th'  porch  —  or  on  it  —  it's  you  —  if 
you  ain't  in  sight  —  she's  done  me  an  in- 
justice! O  Lamey  Daisy,  how  could  you! " 
The  woman  was  whispering  the  words  in 
great  gasps  as  she  hung  perilously  over  the 
side  of  the  bed  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  him. 
He  removed  himself  to  the  limits  of  the 
ironing-board. 

"How  could  you!"  she  reiterated,  fran- 
tically peering  out  for  the  first  unwelcome 
glimpse  of  Euretta,  hot  on  the  trail  ofdis- 
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covery.  Another  clutch  at  empty  air  was 
convincing.  Lamey  Daisy  could  not  be 
reached  by  such  feeble  exertion.  Agonized 
determination  settled  grimly  on  her  face. 
Huddling  herself  together,  she  made  a  su- 
preme effort.  Something  strong  and  vigor- 
ous thrilled  her  body.  Crawling  and  stum- 
bling out  of  bed,  pushing  ironing-board  and 
table-leaves  from  her  path,  she  grabbed 
Lamey  Daisy  and  fled  to  the  kitchen  door. 
Once  outside  she  ran,  at  first  unsteadily, 
then,  as  her  terror  increased,  her  limbs  grew 
firm  under  her,  and  she  never  stopped  until 
she  had  thrust  the  heavy,  struggling  rooster 
in  the  spring -house,  and  shut  the  door  upon 
him.  As  she  started  back  she  could  see  in 
the  distance  Euretta  Laddy,  leisurely  de- 
scending the  long  hill  on  her  self-appointed 
investigation.  Relief  chased  the  biting 
anxiety  from  her  face,  and  nerved  her  on  to 
the  house.  Dr.  Richards  was  just  coming 
up  the  lane  when  her  strange  night-gowned 
figure  bounded  into  sight.  He  caught  her 
as  she  fainted  on  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen 
door. 


Mrs.  Merch  stood  on  her  front  porch 
watching  a  wagon  filled  with  barrels  and 
boxes  turning  out  of  the  yard.  The  crisp 
morning  breeze  stirred  the  trees  on  the  hill- 
side, and  they  tossed  their  crimson  and 
yellow  leaves  in  every  direction.  She  drew 
her  knitted  shawl  closer  about  her  throat. 
"Well,  that's  that!"  she  exclaimed  to  Deg- 
ory,  who  was  watching  beside  her.  "  First 
your  things  go,  an'  to-morrow  I  'spose  I'll 
be  watchin'  you  an'  Dick  drivin'  up  th'  road 
together  to  your  new  home."     The  girl 


pressed  her  warm  cheek  against  her  aunt's 
shoulder  caressingly. 

"When  I  ponder  on  th'  fact,  Degory, 
that  here  I  be,  standin'  on  my  feet  —  cured 
all  in  a  minute,  you  might  say  —  since  June, 
I  can't  help  but  think  how  little  you  can 
judge  th'  power  of  mild-tastin'  medicines. 
Mine,  Degory,  was  very  mild,  'specially  th' 
tonic,  yet  all  th'  time  it  was  helpin'  me  an' 
nervin'  me  up  till  th'  day  it  give  me  th' 
strength  to  do  what  I  did,  when  I  did." 

This  explanation  of  Mrs.  Merch's  wild 
flight  was  not  lucid,  but  it  was  the  only  state- 
ment she  had  given  out  to  Degory,  and  the 
girl  had  asked  no  questions. 

"Yes,  it  was  wonderful,"  admitted  Deg- 
ory, "but  I  can't  have  you  doing  so  much 
for  me.  I'm  afraid  you'll  be  sick  again. 
And,  Aunt  Merch,"  the  young  voice  pro- 
tested, "I  said  to  Molly  Ann  this  morning 
that  I  simply  would  n't  let  you  give  me 
Lamey  Daisy  outright.  I'll  keep  him  part 
of  the  time  to  remind  me  of  home,  and  then 
I'm  going  to  send  him  back  to  you  for  a 
while." 

Mrs.  Merch  regarded  earnestly  the  happy 
face  upturned  to  hers.  "A  gift 's  a  gift,"  she 
said,  solemnly.  "It  ain't  only  that,  Degory. 
When  I  put  th'  slats  on  his  box,  an'  finally 
saw  him  safe  on  th'  back  of  th'  wagon  a 
minute  ago,  I  was  as  pleased  as  a  child.  To 
tell  th'  truth,  I'm  kind  o'  tired  of  him.  In 
th'  first  place,  Degory,  I  ain't  got  no  time 
now  for  pets,  an'  then  —  since  —  well,  he 
give  me  such  a  shock  th'  day  you  found  him 
in  th'  spring-house  that  I  feel  kind  o'  cold 
down  my  back  every  time  I  see  him  comin' 
near  me." 
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By  EDWARD   H.  CLEMENT 


f|F  all  the  figures  that  come  up 
in  my  memory  as  I  recall  the 
earlier  days  of  my  editorship 
M  of  the  Transcript,  the  most 
picturesque  is  that  of  Wendell 
Phillips.  He  was  indeed  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes  wherever  he  wrent  about  the  streets.  In 
a  crowded  public  meeting,  if  he  were  not 
on  the  platform,  wherever  he  sat  became 
the  centre  of  interest.  This  was  well  illus- 
trated the  day  he  took  Col.  Henry  Lee's 
Faneuil  Hall  indignation  meeting  away 
from  him.  I  witnessed  the  whole  affair. 
Colonel  Lee  has  described  the  incident  in  a 
letter  which  has  been  reprinted  in  John  T. 
Morse's  fascinating  memoir  of  the  founder 
of  Lee,  Higginson&  Co.,  —  the  inventor  of 
the  first  safety-deposit  vault,  and  organizer 
of  Governor  Andrew's  military,  or  rather, 
militia,  operations,  which  opened  the  ball  in 
the  great  Civil  War  of  1861-1865.  At  the 
close  of  the  conflict  the  ''War-Governor" 
was  for  as  vigorous  a  "  prosecution  of  peace" 
as  he  had  been  ardent  in  the  response  to  the 
" Rebel"  firing  on  the  flag.  It  was  then  the 
characteristic  Boston  product  afterwards 
known  as  "Mugwumpery"  had  its  birth, 
to  be  followed  by  " Anti-Imperialism"  a 
generation  later  on,  and  always  to  have  such 
lineal  descendants  in  political  conscience 
and  chivalry,  protesting  boldly  even  if  all 
alone  against  orthodox  error  and  arrogance, 
so  long  as  Boston  is  Boston.  General  Grant 
as  President  in  times  of  peace  had  been 
dragooning  a  Southern  Legislature  in  high- 
handed military  fashion,  and  the  outraged 
magnanimity  of  Bostonians  of  the  stamp  of 
Henry  Lee  demanded  expression  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  Wendell  Phillips,  on  the  contrary, 
was  still  for  "  sowing  the  South  with  salt," 
as  was  also  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
John  G.  Whittier  —  though  not  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  or  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  or  George  William  Curtis  or 
James  Freeman  Clarke  or  Charles  Francis 
Adams  or  Carl  Schurz  or  Horace  Greeley. 
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Phillips  had  lent  his  noble  powers  to  the 
spurious  Republicanism  of  spoils  both 
commercial  and  political,  that  was  joining 
itself  like  the  camp-followers  and  sutlers 
of  war  times  to  the  triumphant  party.  Colo- 
nel Lee,  in  a  letter  to  the  papers,  described 
him  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  this  occasion  as 
having  been  "perched  in  the  most  conspic- 
uous spot,  attracting  attention  by  his  lively 
movements  and  exaggerated  exclamations, 
interrupting  the  speeches  by  hissing  led  off 
by  him  and  echoed  by  Custom  House  loaf- 
ers judiciously  distributed  by  Simmons  the 
Collector  and  ballot-stuffer."  The  Colonel 
goes  on  to  draw  a  fine  portrait:  "Mr.  Phil- 
lips is  above  all  things  an  aristocrat,  a  man 
proud  of  his  lineage,  proud  of  his  faultless 
form  and  face,  of  his  mellifluous  voice,  of 
his  graceful  delivery;  they  give  delight  to  all 
who  see  and  hear  him,  and  to  none  more 
than  to  himself.  I  say  '  proud ' —  perhaps 
'vain'  would  be  the  more  correct  word." 
Colonel  Lee  cannot  say  enough  about  Phil- 
lips's personal  elegance.  Again  he  returns 
to  it  in  this  same  letter,  while  denouncing 
him:  "The  trouble  with  Mr.  Phillips  is  his 
transparency;  everybody  sees  through  him 
that  'can  see  a  church  by  daylight.'  Hand- 
some and  graceful  as  a  Grecian  statue,  elo- 
quent as  Cicero,  devoted,  as  he  probably 
believes,  to  humanity,  to  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,  everybody  else 
knows  that  in  Wendell  Phillips's  heart  of 
hearts  that  number  is  number  one."  This 
was  nonsense  as  a  judgment  of  motives,  al- 
though a  graphic  representation  of  the  im- 
pression Phillips  always  made  on  his  audi- 
ences. 

Fancy  what  a  sensation  it  was  to  a  young 
editor  to  have  the  "Grecian  statue,"  the 
aristocratic  Coriolanus  of  the  Abolitionist 
agitation,  walking  into  his  snug  sanctum  of 
a  morning,  towering  in  his  broad-rimmed 
white  felt  hat.  His  side-whiskers,  oddly 
trimmed  into  a  sort  of  double  interrogation- 
mark  to  give  force  to  his  sarcastic  queries 
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and  ironical  smile  in  debate,  made  it  certain 
it  was  really  he  and  none  other,  for  no  other 
man  ever  wore  such  whiskers,  though  they 
were  very  becoming  on  the  wearer  —  per- 
haps, however,  only  from  tjieir  associations 
with  the  "  Silver  Tongued,"  par  excellence,  of 
his  day.  The  visit  of  his  that  stands  out  in 
particular  in  my  memory  was  on  the  day 
after  "the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address,"— it 
was  referred  to  long  after  in  those  words; 
there  was  no  other  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address 
in  anybody's  mind.    James  Freeman  Clarke 


has  left  on  record  the  best  account  of  the 
reception  of  the  address  by  its  hearers.  "  He 
had  two  opportunities,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
"either  one  of  which  he  could  use;  it  never 
occurred  to  me  he  would  accept  and  use 
both.  He  gave  an  oration  of  great  power 
and  beauty,  full  of  strong  thought  and  hap- 
py illustrations,  not  unworthy  of  any  uni- 
versity platform  or  academic  scholar.  It 
was  nearly,  though  not  wholly,  free  from 
personalities;  but  it  was  one  long  rebuke 
for  the  recreant  scholarship  of  Cambridge. 
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It  arraigned  and  condemned  all  scholarship 
as  essentially  timid,  selfish,  and  unheroic. 
It  gave  a  list  of  the  leading  reforms  of  the 
last  forty  years,  in  none  of  which  Cambridge 
scholarship  had  taken  any  part, —  anti- 
slavery,  woman's  rights,  the  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land, reform  in  criminal  legislation, —  and 
wound  up  the  catalogue  by  denouncing  as 
disgusting  cant  all  condemnation  of  Rus- 
sian Nihilism  and  its  methods.  He  admit- 
ted that  in  a  land  where  speech  and  the 
press  are  free,  recourse  to  assassination  is 
criminal,  but  declared  'dynamite  and  the 
dagger'  the  only  methods  of  reform  open 
to  Russia."  The  broad,  pure,  and  sweet 
intellectual  soundness  and  generosity  and 
catholicity  of  James  Freeman  Clarke  give 
the  audience  credit  for  respect  and  good 
will  like  his  own,  though  he  says  they  lis- 
tened in  silence  to  his  denunciations  of 
scholarship,  his  paradoxes,  his  defence  of 
Nihilism,  honoring  him  for  his  long  service 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  the  chorus  of 
reproach  which  broke  out  in  the  press  as 
soon  as  the  public  caught  its  breath  again 
after  its  astonishment  at  such  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration,  from  preachers,  judges, 
editors,  "placemen  of  all  kinds,  who  are 
sworn  to  pusillanimity,"  as  Henry  Lee  hap- 
pily phrases  it, —  can  hardly  be  understood 
to-day  when  the  desperate  need  of  Wendell 
Phillips's  recipe  for  Russia's  peculiar  dis- 
ease is  so  generally  recognized  as  estab- 
lished by  every  day's  development  of  the 
desperateness  of  the  situation.  Well,  when 
I  expressed  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the  morning 
after,  my  obligations  to  him  for  his  uncom- 
promising utterances,  and  at  the  same  time 
my  wonder  and  admiration  for  his  courage 
to  choose  such  an  audience  and  place  and 
occasion  for  them,  he  musingly  replied,  as 
he  glanced  down  the  proof-slip  to  be  sure 
that  I  had  cut  out  nothing  of  it,  with  that 
curling  of  the  lip  that  always  seemed  re- 
peated in  the  whiskers,  "Well,  when  they 
invited  me  out  there  they  expected  Me  to 
come,  did  n't  they?" 

Another  of  the  Boston  worthies  of  that 
epoch,  but  at  the  very  antipodes  of  Wendell 
Phillips  in  political  and  social  affiliation, 
although  a  "  typical  Boston  Unitarian," 
with  all  the  associations  that  that  implies, 
was  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  the  historian. 
He,  too,  was  a  strikingly  handsome  man, 
tall,  dignified,  and  with  nothing  of  the  spare 
and  "  envious  Casca-like"  appearance  of 


Phillips.  Dr.  Ellis  might  have  stepped  out 
of  a  Stuart  portrait  of  some  Colonial  or  Rev- 
olutionary notable.  Wendell  Phillips  could 
never  get  into  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society;  Dr.  Ellis  was  president  of  it  for 
several  years.  In  his  daily  visits  to  the 
Transcript  office  Dr.  Ellis  was  most  enter- 
taining. He  carried  a  full  packet  of  gossipy 
anecdotes  about  distinguished  Bostonians. 
He  knew  the  past  of  the  present  favorites 
of  society,  and  just  what  skeletons  there 
were  behind  their  closet-doors,  and  all  the 
old  families'  representatives  in  the  McLean 
Asylum.  He  delighted  in  writing  editorials 
for  the  newspapers,  and  wrote  extremely 
well  in  a  conservative  strain  and  with  an  old- 
fashioned  balanced,  but  correct  and  simple, 
straightforward  style.  He  was  most  dis- 
creet in  the  positions  he  took  on  burning 
questions  in  any  published  editorial,  but 
racy  and  unsparing  in  personal  comment 
and  revelation  of  dangerous  detail  in  con- 
versation. He  had  been  somewhat  disap- 
pointed when  Mr.  C.  W.  Eliot  was  chosen 
for  president  of  Harvard  instead  of  himself, 
and  was  wont  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  Pres- 
ident Eliot's  commercial  ancestry,  and  how 
his  big  birthmark  had  been  urged  as  one 
reason  for  making  him  president  of  Har- 
vard because  Cambridge  had  got  used  to  it 
and  did  n't  mind  it.  He  had  little  patience 
with  Emerson,  whose  philosophy  he  con- 
fessed he  could  make  nothing  of,  and  no 
sympathy  with  James  Freeman  Clarke  or 
any  other  of  the  Radical  wing  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  but  was  devoted  to  Octavius  B.  Froth- 
ingham  for  the  charm  of  his  personality  and 
his  scholarship.  It  is  a  note  of  his  person- 
ality worth  passing  mention  that  he  used  to 
say  that  he  was  glad  to  welcome  any  of 
his  former  parishioners  in  Charlestown  ! 
when  they  visited  him  in  his  Back  Bay 
home,  but  he  never  once  crossed  the  bridge  j 
to  Charlestown  after  leaving  there.  Dr. 
Ellis  enjoyed  on  occasion  recounting  the 
part  he  played  in  one  of  those  stratagems 
by  which  Theodore  Parker  was  for  a  good 
while  excused  —  excluded  would  be  per- 
haps an  invidious  way  of  putting  it  —  from 
making  an  appearance  in  any  "prominent" 
pulpit  of  the  Unitarians  in  Boston.  The  in- 
cident is  one  in  the  situation  referred  to  in 
those  charming  imaginary  letters  written  by 
Rev.  Albert  Walkley  (now  Albert  Walkley, 
Esq.,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law),  de- 
scribing   things  with    the  pen    of  a  ficti- 
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tious  Boston  matron  of  those  days  for  the 
benefit  of  her  sister  in  the  country.  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  had  lost  some  of 
his  congregation  because  he  had  exchanged 
with  Mr.  Parker,  and  Rev.  John  Turner 
Sargent  was  actually  compelled  to  resign 
because  he  did  so.  "My  poor  pen,  dear 
Hester,  cannot  give  you  any  idea  of  the  com- 
motion that  is  going  on  in  our  midst.  Henry 
says  that  the  ministers  talk  of  expelling  Mr. 
Parker  from  their  'Association;'  but  they 
don't  know  how.  At  any  rate,  it  is  likely 
that  the  great  Thursday  lecture's  days  have 
ended.  ...  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Parker  asked  the  Unitarian  ministers  to  de- 


fine their  position  on  miracles,  inspiration, 
revelation,  salvation,  Jesus,  and  such-like. 
Silence  reigns." 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  was  another  of  the 
great  Bostonians  of  his  day  who  was  fond 
of  frequenting  the  Transcript  office.  Though 
he  was  just  "getting  through"  as  chief  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  even 
as  his  immediate  successors  are  now  doing, 
he  was  still  a  power  in  the  community,  just 
as  they  are,  both  personally  and  profession- 
ally. He  showed  but  small  signs  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  a  long  and  crowded  life,  or  of 
advanced  years,  though  he  must  have  been 
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quite  seventy  or  close  upon  it.  He  was  al- 
ways smartly  dressed  in  the  morning  cos- 
tume of  the  well-bred  English  gentleman, 
and  indeed  had  a  decidedly  English  look. 
Thanks  probably  to  his  stalwart  stock  and 
regular  exercise,  he  had  more  the  general 
appearance,  physician  though  he  was  and 
with  a  distinguished  ancestry  in  science,  of 
the  young  business  man.  His  manner  was 
curt  though  not  lacking  in  courtesy;  his 
way  of  introducing  his  business,  though 
wary,  was  prompt  —  not  without  a  certain 
brusquerie  indeed,  thoroughly  character- 
istic: of  the  man.  There  was  an  odd  touch  of 
mystery,  which  one  found  at  last  to  be  due 


to  his  desire  to  produce  his  effects  in  any 
public  agitation  on  the  pure  merits  of  his 
case,  and  not  to  have  the  measure  of  the 
weight  of  his  effort  obscured  by  any  factor 
of  personality  or  professional  prominence. 
Many  a  stout  and  shrewd  editorial  par- 
agraph did  he  bring  in  all  carefully  polished 
and  timed  for  the  moment  when  it  would 
do  the  most  good.  The  object  hit  was 
usually  silenced,  as  I  remember,  so  that 
there  were  no  unpleasant  consequences  in 
the  way  of  what  is  called  now  a  "probe" 
to  discover  how  the  editor  happened  to 
know  so  much  about  the  particular  matter 
in  question.    In  these  little  entrances  of  his 
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into  public  discussion  he  would  carefully 
guard  all  avenues  of  a  possible  approach 
to  the  discovery  of  their  authorship.  As  he 
explained,  it  was  not  that  he  was  reluctant 
or  afraid  to  stand  behind  anything  he  would 
write;  but  he  did  not  want  the  interrup- 
tion and  bother  of  letters  of  friends  and  de- 
mands of  opponents  to  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion for  further  explanation  of  his  views. 

His  greatest  work,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  present  writer, —  and  this  is  taking  in- 
to consideration  all  his  brilliant  surgery  and 
his  scientific  researches, —  the  monumental 
service  to  the  world  to  his  credit,  was  a 
posthumous  one, —  the  publication,  al- 
most as  though  it  were  his  last  will  and 
testament,  of  his  powerful  protest  against 
the  appalling  growth  and  spread  of  Vivisec- 
tion. Coming  from  him,  the  fruit  of  his 
mature  judgment  and  lifelong  experience, 
the  result  of  observation  within  the  most 
inner  courts  and  secret  chambers  of  "the 
habitations  of  cruelty,"  it  was  a  very  bomb- 
shell landing  in  the  midst  of  the  vivisection- 
ists.  The  chief  high  priests  of  that  cult 
could  not  pretend  that  Dr.  Bigelow's  as- 
sault upon  them  was  the  consequence  and 
evidence  of  senile  deterioration,  for  they 
were  not  much  younger  men  themselves.  It 
was  an  elaborate  paper  that  would  fill  the 
space  of  an  ordinary  magazine  article  or 
pamphlet  tract.  It  first  detailed  the  evi- 
dence of  the  frightful  growth  and  spread  of 
the  practice,  until  now  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  every  high-school  boy  and  girl,  all  per- 
mitted to  torture  without  definite  aim  or 
purpose;  while  the  top  sawyers  in  the  halls  of 
science  wTere  putting  living  animals  through 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  tricks  fitted  to  make  the 
angels  weep,  utterly  useless  and  without  de- 
sign except  to  advertise  themselves  in  a  sen- 


sational manner.  Dr.  Bigelow's  statements 
as  to  the  wantonness  and  uselessness  of 
much  of  the  cutting  and  slashing,  baking 
and  freezing  and  starving,  of  live  dogs,  cats, 
and  horses  could  not  be  gainsaid  by  any- 
body, for  he  spoke  from  intimate  knowl- 
edge and  with  the  authority  of  the  foremost 
surgeon  of  his  city. 

What  he  complained  of  most  bitterly  was 
the  use  of  vivisection  by  "the  dull  horde  of 
torturers"  who  demonstrate  in  medical 
schools.  The  investigator  whose  genius 
drove  him  into  the  darker  paths  of  inves- 
tigation, Dr.  Bigelow  contended,  could  not 
be  stopped  anyway.  The  legislation  de- 
sired against  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 
torture  of  a  sentient  being  could  not  reach 
such  men,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  said 
to  block  the  way  of  science.  But  it  was 
the  needless  and  sickening  cruelty  entailed 
by  repetitions  of  demonstrations  that  were 
old  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  which  were 
continually  repeated  to  new  generations, 
that  he  complained  of.  He  insisted  that 
they  were  simply  what  might  be  called  the 
"yellow  journalism"  of  science,  and  were  ut- 
terly demoralizing  to  the  rising  generations 
of  physicians.  Whence,  he  asked,  was  to 
come  the  tenderness,  gentleness,  sympathy, 
and  enthusiasm  for  ministering  to  those  in 
distress  which  are  the  proudest  boast  of 
the  medical  profession,  the  warrant  for  all 
the  usual  appeals  for  bequests  to  hos- 
pitals, if  medical  schools  were  only  to  breed 
and  send  forth  a  set  of  young  monsters  in 
whom  compassion  had  been  methodically 
trained  out?  He  warned  Medicine  that  it 
was  on  the  sure  way  to  decline  in  public 
confidence  and  respect,  and  his  words  stand 
to-day  without  an  adequate  answer  from 
the  faction  challenged. 


NEW   ENGLAND   COLLEGE    PRESI 
DENTS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Bv   GEORGE  FREDERICK  MELLEN 


HE  pioneer  spirit  of  the  New 
Englander,  coupled  with  mis- 
sionary zeal  and  business  op- 
portunity, was  fully  illustrated 
in  the  movement  of  the  edu- 
cator southward.  A  field  of  wide  useful- 
ness, of  fair  compensation,  and  in  some 
instances  of  generous  remuneration  had 
within  it  inducements  beyond  what  might 
be  reasonably  anticipated  at  home,  where 
at  best  a  long  wait  tried  patience,  chilled 
enthusiasm,  and  checked  aspiration.  With 
a  laudable  ambition  to  be  somebody  and 
to  do  something,  in  the  South  partic- 
ularly, he  saw  an  open  field  and  a  rich  op- 
portunity. There  he  would  not  be  brought 
into  competition  with  the  dominant  element, 
but  rather  would  be  a  chosen  vessel.  The 
typical  Southerner's  great  aim  in  life  was  to 
be  a  landed  proprietor,  a  planter,  a  man  of 
affairs,  with  wealth  sufficient  to  dispense 
the  graces  of  hospitality  and  with  culture 
enough  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  political 
power. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  political 
ties  and  friendly  relations  with  the  mother 
country  were  severed.  England,  as  the 
custom  had  been,  ceased  to  be  the  land 
where  favored  Southern  youth  were  in- 
structed. Scotland  and  Ireland  were  no 
longer  the  nurseries  of  teachers  for  the  South. 
The  New  England  colleges  and  Princeton 
came  to  be  substituted  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, while  they  were  looked  upon  as  the 
sources  whence  to  draw  school-teachers, 
college  professors,  and  college  presidents. 
In  Virginia,  William  and  Mary  College,  a 
dependency  of  the  English  crown  and  a 
protege  of  the  Church  of  England,  had 
been  a  training-school  for  statesmen;  but 
with  foreign  support  withdrawn  and  a  re- 
stricted constituency  at  home,  the  seeds  of 
alienation  and  decay  germinated  and  worked 
their  disintegrating  and  destructive  influ- 
ence. Except  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
the  South  Atlantic  seaboard  maintained 
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close  connection  and  direct  communication 
with  the  Northeast.  In  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  colonies  from 
New  England  had  settled;  and  New  Eng- 
land traders  in  all  species  of  merchandise, 
whether  human  flesh  or  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, were  numerous.  Two  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  from  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  respectively,  were 
New  Englanders  and  graduates  of  Harvard 
and  Yale.  The  part  of  Princeton  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  gave  the  institution  great 
prestige,  while  the  large  and  influential 
Scotch-Irish  population  in  the  Southern 
States  supported  it  as  their  representative 
college.  In  their  new  constitutions  these 
new  States  adopted  articles  promoting  the 
higher  education,  and  sought  straightway 
to  put  them  into  effect  by  donations  of  land 
and  by  the  organization  of  boards  of  trus- 
tees. At  the  time  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  the  religious  body  most  deeply  inter- 
ested and  concerned  in  the  proposed  estab- 
lishments. Wherever  its  membership  was 
strong  in  numbers  and  influence  this  Church 
practically  controlled  in  the  organization  of 
colleges,  and  long  continued  dominant  in 
their  direction.  This  was  notably  true  in 
western  Virginia,  central  and  western  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Along 
the  seaboard  it  was  otherwise.  The  eastern 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  as  has  been  shown, 
were  in  close  touch  with  New  England,  and 
brought  thence  the  men  who  were  to  man 
their  schools  and  colleges. 

From  these  facts  one  may  readily  gain 
some  idea  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
and  of  the  influences  at  work  in  the  organ- 
ization and  equipment  of  colleges  in  the 
early  hstory  of  the  Southern  States.  With 
closer  observation  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ascendency  of  Princeton  became  gradually 
supplanted  in  many  of  the  institutions  where 
it  had  gained  control,  and  that  New  Eng- 
landers came  to  be  placed  over  either  long 
established  or  recently  organized    colleges. 
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To  follow  the  various  currents  through  their 
beginnings  and  ramifications  offers  a  curi- 
ous and  striking  study  that  has  never  been 
made,  and  is  suggested  only  in  the  detached 
statements  of  chroniclers  of  church  and  ed- 
ucational history.  To  bring  together  the 
men  conspicuous  in  these  positions  and  to 
give  in  detail  an  account  of  them  and  their 
labors  is  a  task  well  worthy  of  record.  It 
will  be  seen  to  redound  to  the  honor  of  New 
England,  giving  her  distinction  as  feeder  to 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  old 
South. 

Georgia, "  the  Empire  State  of  the  South," 
was  the  leader  in  the  introduction  of  the 
New  England  college  president.  As  Jeffer- 
son was  called  the  father  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  William  R.  Davie,  the  father 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  so 
Abram  Baldwin  may  be  designated  as  the 
father  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  A  na- 
tive of  Connecticut  and  graduate  of  Yale 
and  at  one  time  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater, 
as  soon  as  the  Revolutionary  War  ceased, 
Baldwin  went  South  and  settled  in  Georgia. 
At  once  his  talents  were  recognized,  and 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  where  he 
began  to  advocate  the  establishment  of 
the  State  University.  Securing  the  passage 
of  the  act  for  its  charter,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent, to  serve  until  the  institution  should 
go  into  operation.  Forty  thousand  acres 
of  wild  land,  almost  valueless  at  the  time, 
constituted  the  financial  basis.  The  policy 
was  to  wait  until,  by  the  increase  of  immi- 
gration, this  should  become  productive  by 
leases  and  should  guarantee  a  fixed  income. 
In  1800  the  trustees  determined  to  elect  a 
professor  of  mathematics.  Next  to  its  un- 
available endowment  all  that  the  University 
had  was  a  name,  and  not  even  a  local  habi- 
tation. Baldwin  had  known  in  Yale  Josiah 
Meigs  as  a  graduate,  tutor,  and  scholar  of 
approved  standing,  and  recommended  him 
as  well  fitted  for  the  position.  Meigs  had 
had  rather  a  turbulent  and  varied  career.  He 
had  resigned  his  tutorship,  edited  a  New 
Haven  paper,  practised  law  in  Bermuda, 
accepted  a  professorship  at  Yale,  where  his 
Jeffersonian  democracy  was  so  offensive  to 
the  Dwight  element  as  to  cause  him  to  be 
dismissed  from  his  chair. 

The  salary  tendered  Meigs  was  $1,500, 
with  $400  additional  for  the  expense  of  re- 
moval to  Georgia.    Upon  his  arrival  Bald- 


Josiah  Meigs,  President  of  the  University 
of  Georgia 

(From  an  old-time  painting) 

win  vacated  the  nominal  presidency  and 
Meigs  was  elected  his  successor.  He  was 
instructed  by  the  trustees  to  erect  "one  or 
more  log  buildings  for  the  college"  and  re- 
quested to  teach  all  studies  and  classes  until 
students  enough  to  justify  the  employment 
of  a  tutor  should  be  in  attendance.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  woods  of  north  central  Georgia , 
he  laid  the  modest  foundations  of  the  young 
institution,  laid  off  a  town,  in  prophecy 
called  it  Athens,  and  devoted  himself  reso- 
lutely to  the  tasks  assigned.  After  two  years 
of  toil  and  hardship  he  congratulated  the 
board  of  trustees  upon  an  attendance  of 
" between  thirty  and  thirty-five  students." 
By  way  of  comparison  he  said  that  their 
achievements  within  this  time  had  been 
proportionately  greater  than  those  of  "Wil- 
liam and  Mary  in  Virginia,  Cambridge  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Yale  in  Connecticut," 
none  of  which  "had  more  than  two  hundred 
students,  though  they  had  been  in  existence 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years." 

Differences  with  trustees  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
University  brought  about  a   rupture  with 
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Alonzo  Church,  President  University  of  Georgia 
(From  an  old  painting) 

the  board,  and  after  eight  years  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  presidency  and  made  pro- 
fessor at  a  reduced  salary.  This  act  natu- 
rally widened  the  breach.  Instead  of  be- 
coming reconciled  to  degradation  and  hu- 
miliation, he  expressed  himself  unreservedly 
as  to  their  action.  He  accused  them,  with 
one  exception,  of  being  a  lot  of  Tories 
scheming  to  rob  the  institution  by  selling  its 
lands  and  pocketing  the  proceeds.  Another 
trustee  declared  him  violent  and  profane  in 
the  expression  of  his  feelings  towards  them. 
Among  other  things  Meigs  said  that  now 
after  they  had  deposed  him  from  the  pres- 
idency and  had  made  him  professor  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  at  a  poor,  pitiful  salary,  he 
presumed  their  next  step  would  be  to  make 
him  "professor  of  cabbages  and  turnips." 
Because  of  such  utterances  and  condemna- 
tion he  soon  lost  his  professorship.  Jeffer- 
son, as  was  his  wont,  took  care  of  him, giving 
him  a  government  position.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
after  the  experiment  with  a  layman  as  presi- 
dent, the  trustees  always  elected  a  clergy- 
man to  the  presidency,  deviating  from  the 
practice  only  a  few  years  since.  President 
Meigs  labored  untiringly  and  unceasingly 
for    the   success   of  the   infant   institution. 


Planted  in  a  frontier  State,  far  removed 
from  the  population  most  disposed  to  pat- 
ronize a  higher  institution,  with  no  build- 
ings, no  equipment,  and  no  faculty,  the 
University  achieved  a  moderate  success. 

After  trying  several  administrations,  only 
one  of  which  was  successful,  that  of  Moses 
Waddell,  the  trustees  again,  in  1829,  elected 
a  New  Englander,  Alonzo  Church.    In  the 
meantime  the  office  had  been  offered  to  two 
other  New  Englanders,  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  an 
alumnus  of  Middlebury,  and  Ebenezer  Por- 
ter,   a    Dartmouth    graduate.      President 
Church  was  a  native  of  Vermont  and  a 
graduate  of  Middlebury  College.    Soon  after 
graduation  he  went  South  and  taught  in  a 
Georgia  academy.    Ten  years  preceding  his 
election  he  had  been  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University.     His  success  as 
professor  and  his  zeal  in  all  college  affairs 
had  commended  him  unmistakably  as  the 
successor  of  Waddell,  in  his  day  the  most 
distinguished  educator   of  the   South  and 
often   called   its   Arnold.     The   confidence 
was  not  misplaced,  as  thirty  years  of  fruit- 
ful  administration    testified.     Dr.    Church 
was  a  man  of  fine  address  and  cultured 
tastes,  accurate  in  scholarship  and  eloquent 
in  speech,  and  just  and  rigid  as  a  disciplin- 
arian.   During  his  entire  administration  he 
held  the  institution  in  a  firm  grasp.     To- 
wards the  end  his  professors,  entrusted  with 
matters  of  discipline,  such  as  visiting  the 
rooms  of  students  to  note  attentiveness  to 
duty  and  breaches  of  discipline,  chafed  un- 
der what  they  deemed  petty  interference 
with   all   concerned.     They   neglected   the 
tasks  imposed,   and  thereby  clashed  with 
the  president.    A  sincere  believer  in  main- 
taining sternly  and  strictly  the  old  standards 
and  practices,  Dr.  Church  arraigned  the  re- 
calcitrant members  of  his  faculty  before  the 
board  of  trustees  and  brought  about  a  re- 
organization of  the  institution,  which  ended 
in  his  retention  and  the  resignations  of  the 
professors  who  disregarded  his  administra- 
tive measures.   Some  of  these  afterwards  be- 
came  distinguished,   notably  the  LeConte 
brothers,  John  and  Joseph.     After  giving 
forty  years  to  the  institution,  in  1859,  Dr. 
Church  resigned  and  betook  himself  to  the 
quietude  of  a  farm  near  Athens,  where  he 
died  in  1862. 

In  providing  other  Georgia  institutions 
with  presidents  New  England  was  further 
called  upon.    The  first  president  of  Ogle- 
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thorpe  University,  the  Presbyterian  College 

|    of  the  State,  was  Charles  P.  Beman;  the 

second  president  of  Mercer  University,  the 

[    Baptist  institution  of  Georgia,  was  presided 

over  by  Otis  Smith.    Both  of  these  men  were 

i  graduates  of  Middlebury. 

In  point  of  time  the  College  of  South 
Carolina  was  the  next  institution  which 
called  a  New  England  man  to  start  it  upon 
a  career  of  usefulness  and  prosperity.  De- 
termined by  the  representative  character 
of  its  alumni  and  by  the  influence  they  ex- 
erted, South  Carolina's  college  ranked  as  a 
leading  institution  of  the  South  up  to  the 
Civil  War.  Its  founders  deserve  special 
praise  in  calling  it  a  college  instead  of  a  uni- 
versity, as  most  Southern  institutions  were 
denominated.  It  is  certain  that  in  mould- 
ing and  crystallizing  the  peculiar  doctrines 
and  distinctive  policy  of  the  South  it  had 
more  to  do  than  any  other  institution  of  the 
section. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  president  who 
shaped  the  policy  of  this  hotbed  of  slavery 
protection  and  tariff  opposition,  and  placed 
it  at  the  outset  upon  high  ground,  was  Jon- 
athan  Maxcy,  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
and  graduate  of  Brown  University.     It  is 
not  asserted  or  implied  that  he  had  part  in 
shaping  or  discussing  the  momentous  issues 
which  threatened  the  life  of  the  republic, 
for  he  died  in  1820,  just  as  they  appeared 
above  the  political  horizon;  but  he  had  much 
to  do  with  training  some  of  the  minds  most 
prominently  identified  with  their  agitation. 
Taking  charge  in   1804,  Dr.  Maxcy  di- 
rected its  affairs  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Within  this  period  of  sixteen  years  he  made 
for  himself  a  fame  as  deservedly  imperish- 
able as  any  in  the  list  of  early  American 
college  presidents.    Before  his  Carolina  ad- 
ministration he  had  proved  himself  an  ex- 
ecutive of  rare  qualifications  and  unques- 
tioned ability,  having  filled  the  presidencies 
of  his  alma  mater  and  of  Union  College  in 
New  York.    In  a  peculiar  significance  he 
suited  the  traditions  and  conditions  of  the 
people   with   whom  his   lot   was   cast.     A 
trained  logician  and  rhetorician,  by  his  ar- 
guments and  eloquence  he  captivated  audi- 
ences who  yielded  ready  sway  to  the  cogency 
of  his  reasoning,  to  the  charm  of  his  diction, 
and  to  the  splendor  of  his  imagery.    It  is 
little  wonder  that  under  him  were  trained 
three  men,  W.  C.  Preston,  George  McDuffie, 
and  Hugh  S.  Legare,  who,  living  in  the  same 


State  and  at  the  same  time,  yielded  superi- 
ority to  no  other  three  men  of  the  same  pe- 
riod in  natural  endowments  and  oratorical 
power,  or  who  stood  more  distinctively  rep- 
resentative of  the  culture  and  sentiments  of 
their  section.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  un- 
der his  regime  were  educated  eight  govern- 
ors of  Southern  States,  four  lieutenant-gov- 
ernors of  South  Carolina,  eight  United 
States  senators,  twenty-five  representatives 
in  Congress,  sixteen  judges  and  chancellors, 
seven  college  presidents,  not  to  speak  of 
professors  in  colleges,  ministers,  lawyers, 
members  of  State  and  national  govern- 
ments, and  journalists,  one  may  judge  some- 
what of  the  fruitfulness  of  his  work  and  ad- 
ministration. Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  such  results  in  the  history  of  any 
other  institution  within  a  similar  period  and 
under  similar  conditions. 

By  the  force  and  magnetism  of  his  strong 
personality,  by  the  aptness  of  his  illustra- 
tions, by  the  clearness  of  his  instructions, 
and  by  the  tactful  directness  of  his  methods 
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Charles  Coffin,  President  University  of  Tennessee 

as  teacher  and  disciplinarian  his  career  was 
one  of  uninterrupted  success.  Once  in  con- 
flict with  the  trustees  a  vote  of  censure  was 
passed  upon  some  act  of  his;  but  his  skil- 
ful defence  ended  with  a  triumphant  vindi- 
cation. Always  alert  to  the  interests  of  the 
College  and  progressive  in  his  ideas,  he  con- 
stantly enlarged  its  scope  and  facilities,  add- 
ing branches  of  science  to  its  curriculum 
and  recommending  studies  and  departments 
all  of  which  attested  an  unquenchable  zeal 
and  far-sighted  wisdom.  Wherever  oppor- 
tunities offered  he  was  in  every  part  of  the 
State  making  public  addresses,  by  his  elo- 
quence stirring  up  the  people  to  the  impor- 
tan<  e  of  their  institution  and  to  the  needs  of 
higher  education.  At  fifty-two  years  of  age, 
when  death  cut  short  his  highly  honorable 
and  useful  career,  there  was  wide-spread 
grief  throughout  the  State.  The  deep  sense 
of  the  loss  suffered  was  shared  by  neighbor- 
ing States,  where  the  friends  and  promoters 
of  education  had  felt  his  inspiring  influ- 
ence and  example. 

Another  New  Englander  who  wrought 
effectively  for  college  education  in  South 
Carolina  was  Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  born  in 
Massachusetts    and    graduated    at    Brown 


University,  who  presided  ten  years  over  the 
College  of  Charleston.  In  1824,  attracted 
by  a  salary  of  $2,500,  he  took  charge.  For 
two  years  he  labored  assiduously  to  elevate 
it  from  the  rank  of  a  grammar  school  to  the 
dignity  of  a  college  in  fact  as  it  was  in  name. 
The  trustees  gave  feeble  support  to  his  ef- 
forts, sympathizing  more  with  the  State  in- 
stitution, South  Carolina  College,  and  not 
wishing  the  local  institution  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  competitor.  Despite  the 
broadening  of  the  work,  increased  attend- 
ance, the  raising  of  funds  for  new  buildings 
and  outfit,  the  trustees  so  hampered  his  ad- 
ministration that  in  disgust  he  resigned  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  Hobart  College  in  New  York. 
The  trustees,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  put 
their  own  ideas  in  force,  recalled  him  and 
gave  him  unrestricted  control  upon  his  own 
terms.  For  eight  years  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  College  were  unprecedented, 
and  it  registered  the  high-water  mark  in  its 
history.  When  called  therefrom  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
with  his  personal  work  and  influence  re- 
moved, the  College  declined  in  numbers 
and  efficiency. 

Other  New  Englanders  who  presided  over 
South  Carolina  colleges  were  Rev.  George 
Howe,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  grad- 
uate of  Middlebury,  who  was  professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  Columbia  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  for  fifty-two  years  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  president,  and  Abiel 
Bolles,  from  Connecticut,  and  graduated  at 
Brown,  who  for  a  brief  period  was  at  the 
head  of  the  College  of  Charleston. 

The  first  New  Englander  to  become  pres- 
ident of  a  Tennessee  college  was  Rev. 
Charles  Coffin,  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
and  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  In  early 
manhood  he  went  to  East  Tennessee  to  aid 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of 
the  mountaineers.  This  was  in  1800.  At 
the  outset  he  became  associated  with  Rev. 
Hezekiah  Balch,  a  Princetonian,  in  Greene- 
ville  College,  and  upon  the  death  of  Balch 
in  18 10  succeeded  him  as  president.  He 
continued  in  this  position  until  1826,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  East  Ten- 
nessee College  at  Knoxville.  This  position 
he  vacated  in  1832,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  pastoral  work  and  on  his  farm 
near  Greeneville.  As  an  educator  he  trained 
many  men  who  became  distinguished  on 
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the  bench,  in  Congress,  and  in  journalism; 
as  a  minister,  though  somewhat  advanced 
in  theology,  being  a  Hopkinsian,  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Samuel  Hopkins  were  designated, 
he  planted  churches  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
righteousness  in  many  hamlets  of  Tennes- 
see during  his  more  than  fifty  years  of  labor 
in  the  State.  Dr.  Coffin  was  followed  into 
Tennessee  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Sherman,  from 
Yale,  who  from  1820  to  1825  was  president 
of  East  Tennessee  College.  His  work  was 
not  effective,  and  he  went  thence  to  Middle 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  engaged  twenty 
years  longer  in  school  work.  Joseph  Esta- 
brook,  born  in  Massachusetts  and  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth,  was  the  most  noted 
New  Englander  in  the  college  work  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  had  been  professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  the  first  Faculty  of  Amherst 
College.  Through  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
where  he  tarried  a  few  years  in  Staunton, 
he  found  his  way  into  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee  and  in  1828  became  principal 
of  Knoxville  Female  Academy.  His  suc- 
cess in  this  field  was  so  great  as  to  point  to 
him  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  restore  the 
waning  fortunes  of  East  Tennessee  Col- 
lege, in  1834  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  check- 
ered career.  Taking  charge,  the  institution 
at  once  felt  the  quickening  touch  of  his  mas- 
terly hand  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  un- 
exampled prosperity.  Making  Amherst  the 
model  upon  which  he  worked  and  bringing 
in  the  main  his  professors  thence,  he  prided 
himself,  the  institution,  and  the  State  that 
the  course  of  study  mapped  out  and  fol- 
lowed in  breadth  and  thoroughness  was  not 
excelled  by  the  mother  institution.  Horace 
Maynard,  who  became  Congressman,  Min- 
ister to  Turkey,  and  Postmaster-General, 
was  one  of  the  young  men  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the  col- 
lege, thus  becoming  permanently  identified 
with  Tennessee.  George  Cooke,  D.D.,  was 
another  New  Englander  and  Dartmouth 
man  who  presided  over  East  Tennessee 
University,  as  it  came  to  be  called  by  legis- 
lative enactment  under  Estabrook's  ad- 
ministration. 

Among  other  New  Englanders  who  made 
enduring  records  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  Southwest  as  then  known  was  Rev. 
Franceway  R.  Cossitt,  D.D.,  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire  and  graduate  of  Middle- 
bury.  Soon  after  graduation  he  migrated 
westward  and  became  a   minister  in  the 


Joseph  Estabrook,  President  University 
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Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  this 
denomination  was  organized  as  an  offshoot 
from  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  became  particularly  strong  in  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky.  The  first  college  organ- 
ized under  its  auspices  was  at  Princeton, 
Kentucky,  of  which  Dr.  Cossitt  became 
president  at  the  outset  of  the  enterprise,  in 
1826.  When,  in  1843,  tne  institution  was 
moved  to  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  and  became 
Cumberland  University,  he  accompanied 
the  college  to  its  new  home.  The  historian 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
speaking  of  Dr.  Cossitt's  work  and  influ- 
ence, said:  "His  appeals  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cation deserve  to  be  collected  in  a  volume, 
both  as  a  memorial  of  a  noble  life  of  toil 
and  to  keep  ringing  forever  in  the  ears  of 
our  people  the  important  truths  which  Dr. 
Cossitt  so  earnestly  pressed  upon  their  at- 
tention. ...  If  God,  in  His  providence, 
raised  up  and  fitted  McGready  and  Ewing 
to  lead  in  a  special  work  for  the  great  West, 
much  more  did  his  fatherly  care  show  itself 
in  training  up  a  special  leader  for  the  first 
educational  work  of  the  church." 

The  most  unique  and  the  most  remark- 
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able  career  of  any  president  of  a  Southern 
college  was  that  of  Rev.  Horace  Holley, 
D.D.,  nine  years  president  of  Transylvania 
University  in  Kentucky.  He  was  born  in 
Connecticut  and  graduated  at  Yale.  In 
1817,  while  pastor  of  Hollis  Street  Unitarian 
Church  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  received  an 
urgent  call  to  the  presidency  of  Transylvania 
at  a  salary  of  $2,250.  For  years  the  insti- 
tution had  been  a  battleground  of  sectarians 
and  politicians,  who  had  well-nigh  wrecked 
its  fortunes.  Though  a  State  institution,  it 
was  thought  that  a  man  of  recognized  schol- 
arship, untrammelled  in  church  and  polit- 
ical relations,  could  pilot  it  into  propitious 
channels,  and  work  for  the  State  and  the 
Southwest  beneficent  results.  The  choice 
fell  upon  a  man  of  gifted  parts,  eloquent  in 
speech,  catholic  in 
spirit,  and  scholarly  in 
attainments.  Dr.  Hol- 
ley, after  visiting  the 
institution  and  weigh- 
ing long  and  carefully 
the  field  and  its  possi- 
bilities, determined  to 
throw  himself  unre- 
servedly into  the  work 
of  building  up  an  insti- 
tution which  should  be 
to  the  Southwest  what 
the  foremost  Eastern 
colleges  were  to  their 
section.  His  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  mag- 
n  e  t  i  s  m  excited  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  leading  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  the  State,  and 
elicited  their  hearty  sympathy  and  active 
support.  Henry  Clay  was  added  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  gave  cordial  cooper- 
ation; the  Legislature  was  induced  to  make 
liberal  appropriations  for  a  library,  appa- 
ratus, and  other  needful  appliances;  stu- 
dents in  annually  increasing  numbers  came 
in  from  all  the  States  of  the  South  and 
Southwest,  the  numbers  swelling  from  about 
one  hundred  of  the  first  year's  attendance 
to  over  four  hundred  in  his  last  year;  dis- 
tinguished travellers,  if  Transylvania  was 
not  in  the  immediate  line  of  their  travels, 
went  out  of  their  way  to  visit  it  and  were 
entertained  by  the  honored,  brilliant  presi- 
dent; Lexington  became  best  known  abroad 
as  the  seat  of  Transylvania  University,  and 
was  called  "The  Athens  of  the  South." 


Rev.  F.  R.  Cossitt,  D.D 


Despite  the  success,  there  were  disinte- 
grating influences  at  work  from  the  outset 
of  Dr.  Holley's  administration.  Being  a 
Unitarian,  his  religious  views  and  affiliations 
were  distasteful,  especially  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  hitherto  had  been  the 
sponsor  and  controller  of  the  institution. 
Other  denominations  were  gradually  alien- 
ated. Church  colleges  were  established  and 
the  educational  field  became  widely  divided. 
This  multiplicity  of  colleges  had  its  inevita- 
ble consequences  in  wastefulness  of  energy 
and  in  division  of  resources,  the  effect  of 
which  is  felt  and  seen  at  present  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  State  has  no  great  central  in- 
stitution except  in  name,  and  is  the  foremost 
of  all  Southern  States  in  the  numbers  of  its 
representatives  attending  colleges  out  of 
the  State.  Dr.  Holley 
succumbed  to  the 
storms  of  opposition 
that  he  had  aroused  by 
his  liberal  theological 
views  and  free  speech, 
and  by  his  charitable 
interpretation  of  the 
motives  governing  hu- 
man conduct.  Attend- 
ance  upon  theatres, 
horse-races,  and  other 
places  of  popular 
amusement  was  an- 
other occasion  for  con- 
demning his  conduct, 
impugning  his  motives, 
and  reflecting  upon  his 
private  life  and  character.  On  the  eve  of  en- 
gaging in  educational  work  in  Louisiana, 
while  on  a  sea -voyage  from  New  Orleans  to 
the  North,  he  was  attacked  by  a  more  dead- 
ly enemy  than  hostile  theologians,  and  died 
at  sea  from  yellow  fever. 

In  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries  and  in  the 
withdrawal  of  support  from  the  institution 
Transylvania  received  a  mortal  wound  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  Northern  schol- 
ars of  reputation  and  experience  were  in- 
duced by  liberal  salaries  to  undertake  the 
revival  of  interest,  but  after  a  few  years' 
struggle  gave  up  the  task  as  hopeless.  Alva 
Woods,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
and  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  Dr.  Holley's 
successor.  While  professor  in  Columbian 
University  at  Washington,  Henry  Clay  had 
learned  his  worth,  and  influenced  him  to 
leave  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural 
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philosophy  at  Brown  University  and  to  ac- 
cept the  presidency  of  Transylvania.  Three 
years  afterwards  the  organization  of  a  new 
college  in  a  new  State  proved  more  attract- 
ive than  the  resuscitation  of  an  older  insti- 
tution rent  by  discords  and  threatened  with 
decay,  and  he  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  Alabama.  After  a  brief 
interval  Rev.  T.  W.  Coit,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut and  graduate  of  Yale,  was  inducted 
into  the  presidency.  Two  years  sufficed  to 
show  that  he  could  make  no  headway  in 
buffeting  the  coun- 
ter -  currents  that 
had  set  in  during 
Dr.  Holley's  ad- 
ministration. 

As  compared  with 
the  previous  history 
of  Transylvania,  so 
pronounced  had 
been  the  success  of 
Dr.  Holley  in  at- 
tracting patronage 
and  winning  confi- 
dence that  the  de- 
nominations, hav- 
ing become  disaf- 
fected and  with- 
drawn their  sup- 
port, put  the  institu- 
tions they  severally 
organized  into  the 
hands  of  New  Eng- 
landers.  In  1827 
Dr.  Martin  Ruter, 
a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  non- 
college  man,  was 
made  president  of 
the  Methodist  Col- 
lege, Augusta,  and  retained  the  position 
to  1832.  In  1826  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterians opened  their  new  college  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Franceway  R.  Cos- 
sitt,  whose  career  has  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  Tennessee.  In  1830,  af- 
ter two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  induce 
New  Englanders  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  their  newr  college  at  Georgetown,  the 
Baptists  succeeded  in  getting  from  New- 
ton Theological  Seminary  its  first  active 
president,  Rev.  Joel  S.  Bacon,  a  New 
Yorker  by  birth  and  graduate  of  Hamilton 
College,  the  New  England  College  of  New 
York,  so  to  speak.    His  term  of  office  was 
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brief,  when  Rev.  B.  F.  Farnswprth,  a  na- 
tive of  Maine  and  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
was  chosen  president,  and  held  the  position 
for  a  few  months.  Not  dismayed  by  fre- 
quent failures  and  changes,  but  showing  a 
commendable  zeal  and  persistency  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  a  New  Englander,  in  1838 
Rev.  Rockwood  Giddings,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire  and  graduate  of  Colby  Uni- 
versity, was  elected  president.  He  died 
during  his  first  year  in  office,  but  had  filled 
the  position  long  enough  to  have  it  said  that 
his  administration 
was  the  most  suc- 
cessful that  the  in- 
stitution had  enjoy- 
ed. He  raised  dur- 
ing the  few  months 
in  charge  $80,000  in 
endowment  notes, 
and  practically  as- 
sured the  future 
success  of  what  is 
now  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  denomi- 
national colleges  in 
the  South.  As  the 
result  of  his  unceas- 
ing labors  and  ar- 
dent enthusiasm  he 
fell  the  victim  of 
overtaxed  energy 
and  consecrated 
zeal.  The  facts 
brought  out,  taken 
in  connection  with 
the  other  fact  that 
Kentucky  at  pres- 
ent is  by  far  the 
most  largely  repre- 
sented of  Southern 
States  in  New  England  colleges,  are  curi- 
ous and  interesting. 

The  forces  controlling  the  higher  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  were  almost  wholly 
Princetonian,  and  for  the  most  part  its  early 
teachers  and  college  professors  came  from 
that  college.  In  the  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Yale  furnished  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  a  distinguished 
trio  of  professors  in  Denison  Olmsted, 
Ethan  A.  Andrews,  and  Elisha  Mitchell. 
Strange  to  say,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  is  the  only  State  institution  which 
has  never  had  a  New  Englander  as  its  pres- 
ident.   It  but  barely  escaped,  inasmuch  as 
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(From  an  old  print) 

its  most  distinguished  and  efficient  presi- 
dent was  Governor  David  L.  Swain,  the 
son  of  a  New  England er.  The  founder  and 
first  president  of  Wake  Forest  College,  the 
leading  Baptist  institution  of  the  State,  was 
Samuel  Wait,  a  New  Yorker  and  the  first 
honorary  alumnus  of  Colby  University  in 
Maine.  Rev.  J.  B.  White,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire  and  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, was  connected  sixteen  years  with 
Wake  Forest,  and  four  years  its  president. 

In  Virginia  the  presence  and  influence  of 
New  England  in  college  administration  was 
much  more  marked  than  in  North  Carolina, 
though  the  Princeton  graduate  and  the  for- 
eign educator  had  most  to  do  with  direct- 
ing its  higher  institutions  of  learning.  How- 
ever, there  were  four  men  from  New  Eng- 
land who  left  their  impress  upon  Virginia 
colleges.  These  were  Jonathan  P.  Cush- 
ing,  Stephen  Olin,  Charles  Collins,  and 
Ephraim  E.  Wiley.  Cushing,  born  in  New 
Hampshire  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth, 
was  called  immediately  upon  graduation  to 
a  tutorship  in  Hampden  Sydney  College. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  became  its  pro- 


fessor of  natural  sciences,  and  in  1821  its 
president,  a  position  he  filled  and  adorned 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1835.  Previous 
to  his  administration  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
lege had  been  in  a  disordered  state,  and 
financial  troubles  had  hampered  its  useful- 
ness and  threatened  its  suspension.  Out  of 
its  difficulties  he  brought  it  triumphantly. 
He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an  officer 
of  rare  administrative  ability,  filled  the  ex- 
chequer to  overflowing,  put  on  foot  the  first 
systematic  effort  to  raise  an  endowment, 
caused  to  be  erected  the  present  college  edi- 
fice, and  marked  his  regime  as  the  golden 
era  of  the  institution's  career.  Dr.  Olin  was 
a  native  of  Vermont  and  graduate  of  Mid- 
dlebury.  After  graduation  he  went  South 
and  taught  in  South  Carolina,  where  he 
came  in  contact  with  Moses  Waddell,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Appre- 
ciating his  gifts  and  scholarship  President 
Waddell  had  him  called  to  a  professorship 
in  the  Georgia  University,  which  he  filled 
for  some  years  with  honor  and  usefulness. 
From  this  position  in  1833  ne  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  Randolph-Macon  Col- 
lege in  Virginia,  the  leading  Methodist  Col- 
lege of  the  State.  For  five  years  he  filled 
the  office  with  great  acceptability,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Wes- 
leyan  University  in  Connecticut. 

When  the  Methodist  folk  of  Southwest 
Virginia  determined   to  establish  a  college 
they  applied  to  Wilbur  Fisk  for  a  president. 
Fisk's  reply  is  memorable  for  its  wisdom 
and  common  sense.    He  wrote  frankly  that  j 
Southern  colleges  had  suffered  more  from 
the  officious  interference  of  trustees  than  j 
from  any  other  source,  which  was  true  es- 
pecially in  State  institutions.   The  facts  up-  | 
on  which  the  assertion  was  based  are  shown  j 
conclusively  in  this  article.     Furthermore,  j 
he  said  that  he  thought  an  entirely  satisfac-  j 
tory  man  could  be  had,  provided  he  should 
be  permitted  a  controlling  voice  in  faculty  ! 
organization   and    in    internal   administra-  | 
tion.    These  concessions  were  readily  and  1 
sensibly  made.    The  man  recommended  by  I 
Dr.  Fisk  was  Rev.  Charles  Collins,  a  native  j 
of  Maine  and  graduate  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 1 
versity.    Dr.  Collins  brought  with    him  his  | 
Faculty.     For  fourteen  years  he   directed 
the  affairs  of  Emory  and  Henry  College 
with  conspicuous  fidelity  and  eminent  suc- 
cess.   Resigning,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
E.  E.  Wiley,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and 
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an  alumnus  of  Wesleyan,  who  belonged  to 
his  predecessor's  first  Faculty.  How  suc- 
cessful his  administration  was  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  he  presided  over  the 
college  twenty-nine  years,  and  educated 
some  of  the  most  prominent  Southern  men 
in  Church  and  State.  The  influence  of  these 
two  men,  Collins  and  Wiley,  upon  scholar- 
ship and  character  in  the  Southwest  was 
strong  and  abiding.  Until  the  organization 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Emory  and  Henry  College  was  the  best 
representative  of  the  higher  education  in 
the  Methodist  denomination  in  the  South, 
and  enjoyed  the  largest  patronage. 

As  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  so  in 
Alabama,  when  the  State  university  was  es- 
tablished, a  New  Englander,  Alva  Woods, 
whose  career  was  outlined  in  connection 
with  education  in  Kentucky,  was  its  first 
president.  There  was  great  joy  in  securing 
his  services  in  the  shaping  and  directing  of 
the  policy  of  the  young  institution;  there 
was  every  confidence  that  he  would  equal 
fully  the  public  demands  and  expectation. 
Taking  the  crude,  untrained  material  at 
hand,  he  labored  assiduously  to  establish 
standards  of  discipline  and  scholarship  far  in 
advance  of  the  primitive  state  of  society  that 
surrounded  him  and  furnished  the  elements 
for  his  moulding  hand.  A  writer  of  classic 
style,  an  orator  of  eloquent  utterance,  a 
minister  of  unquestioned  piety,  his  public 
addresses  and  sermons  added  greatly  to  the 
influence  he  exerted  and  to  the  instruction 
he  imparted  in  the  university.  In  his  en- 
deavors to  infuse  his  spirit  in  the  student 
body  and  to  maintain  high  ideals  of  living 
and  culture,  he  failed  utterly.  Unappreciated 
at  the  time,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  culture  which  has  ever  since 
pervaded  the  university  seat,  Tuscaloosa, 
owes  much  to  his  strenuous  labors  and  lofty 
conceptions.  It  is  sad  to  record  that  while 
recognized  in  the  State  and  in  the  commu- 
nity as  an  eminent  scholar,  a  polished  gen- 
tleman, and  a  worthy  exemplar  of  youth, 
Dr.  Woods's  success  as  an  administrative 
officer  and  as  a  disciplinarian  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  His  attitude  towards  the 
students  was  one  of  suspicion  and  watchful- 
ness, and  invoked  disorder  and  insubordi- 
nation. Confusion  and  outbreaks  indicated 
the  estimates  placed  upon  him  by  the  stu- 
dent body.  As  his  popularity  waned,  he 
grew  more  sensitive  and  distrustful,  until 


Stephen  Olin,  President  Randolph -Macon 
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the  position  became  irksome  and  unpleas- 
ant. After  six  years  of  unremitting  toil,  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  Rhode  Island, 
spending  the  remainder  of  a  life  lengthened 
out  to  many  years  engaged  in  literary  work 
and  pastimes. 

When  the  Baptists  of  Alabama  founded 
their  leading  institution,  Howard  College, 
S.  S.  Sherman,  a  native  New  Englander 
and  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  was 
called  to  the  head.  He  had  been  tutor  in 
the  University  of  Alabama,  and  when  called 
to  the  position  was  in  charge  of  a  classical 
school  in  Marion,  out  of  which  grew  the 
college.  He  taught  some  years  in  Alabama, 
and  at  one  time  was  president  of  Judson 
Institute,  the  Baptist  school  of  the  State  for 
girls. 

The  most  distinguished  president  in  the 
college  annals  of  Mississippi  was  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  whose  fame  was  increased  by  his 
twenty  years  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Columbia  College  in  New  York.  A  native 
of  Massachusetts  and  graduate  of  Yale, 
after  varied  experiences  in  New  England 
and  in  New  York  as  teacher  in  deaf-and- 
dumb  institutions  and  as  editor  and  a  con- 
tributor to  periodicals,  he  was  called  in  1837 
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to  the  University  of  Alabama  as  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Eleven  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  the  same  institution, 
with  which  he  remained  connected  until 
iS^4.  These  seventeen  years  constituted  a 
period  of  great  activity  and  unsparing  la- 
bors, contributing  greatly  to  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  institution  and  of  the 
State.  His  versatility  and  activity  were  ex- 
hibited as  a  writer  on  scientific  subjects,  as 
contributor  to  a  literary  magazine,  as  edi- 
tor of  a  political  weekly,  as  a  deliverer  of 
public  addresses,  as  astronomer  to  deter- 
mine the  dividing  lines  of  twro  States,  as 
inventor  and  investigator,  as  a  conservative 
educational  leader  and  reformer,  and  as  an 
inspiring  instructor. 

In  1854  Dr.  Barnard  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  then  in  the 
sixth  year  of  its  existence.  Judge  A.  B. 
Longstreet,  a  native  Georgian  and  grad- 
uate of  Yale,  was  president.  Conditions 
were  unfavorable  and  resources  meagre 
The  library  and  the  laboratories  were  sadly 
in  need  of  equipment;  the  buildings  fur- 
nished were  inadequate  to  present  demands. 


Rev.  Charles  Collins,  First  President  Emory 
and  Henry  College 


One  year  after  his  induction  into  the  pro- 
fessorship the  trustees  determined  to  secure 
immediate  relief  and  aid.  They  assigned  to 
Dr.  Barnard  the  duty  of  drafting  the  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature.  This  document, 
supported  by  the  presence  and  address  of 
the  writer,  produced  a  profound  impression, 
and  bore  immediate  fruit  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  institution  and  in  the  popular 
enthusiasm  aroused.  Two  years  after  en- 
tering upon  his  professorial  duties  the  pres- 
idency became  vacant.  It  was  a  time  of 
growing  political  excitement,  of  bitter  parti- 
san prejudice,  and  of  strong  opposition  to 
Northern  men  who  were  not  pronouncedly 
in  sympathy  with  the  South  in  the  advocacy 
of  principles.  However,  considering  his 
wide  knowledge  of  educational  systems  and 
his  varied  and  successful  experience,  the 
intelligent  judgment  of  those  in  authority 
commended  him  as  a  fit  successor,  and  the 
office  was  entrusted  to  him.  With  energy 
and  prudence  the  task  was  undertaken.  De- 
spite the  cavillings  of  envy,  the  prophecies 
of  failure,  and  the  distrust  of  methods,  un- 
der him  the  University  moved  steadily  for- 
ward in  scholarly  paths,  in  increasing  at- 
tendance, and  in  public  confidence  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  closed  its 
doors. 

During  the  five  years  of  his  incumbency 
vital  reforms  were  instituted,  students  were 
put  on  the  plane  of  young  gentlemen,  the 
standard  of  scholarship  was  elevated,  pat- 
ronage from  surrounding  States  was  at- 
tracted, progressive  ideas  and  wide-awake 
methods  prevailed,  and  the  University  was 
lifted  to  a  dignified  rank  among  similar 
institutions.  When  the  students  almost  in  a 
body  withdrew  to  become  enrolled  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  he  resigned  his  office, 
deeming  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed.  The  trustees,  however,  insisted 
on  his  remaining  in  nominal  charge,  hoping 
that  the  storm  would  soon  blow  over  and 
the  institution  be  able  to  resume  in  the  fall. 
The  fall  term  opened,  when  only  two  or 
three  students  presented  themselves.  After 
the  performance  of  several  perfunctory  com- 
missions Dr.  Barnard's  resignation  was  fi- 
nally accepted,  and  he  went  North  to  his 
own  people. 

There  were  other  New  Englanders  who 
presided  over  a  Mississippi  college.  Con- 
sider Parrish,  a  graduate  of  Williams,  and 
Walter  Hillman,  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
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and  graduate  of  Brown,  were  presidents  of 
the  leading  Baptist  college  of  the  State, 
Mississippi  College,  at  different  periods  in 
its  history.  They  were  widely  useful  and 
representative  men. 

Begun  on  an  extended  scale,  in  no  State 
did  the  higher  education  exhibit  a  more 
fluctuating  career  than  in  Louisiana.  Col- 
leges were  started  on  an  elaborate  founda- 
tion, only  to  succumb  to  adverse  fortunes 
after  a  sky-rocket  experience  and  a  spas- 
modic existence.  A  few  New  Englanders  were 
engaged  to  preside  over  some  of  these,  but 
their  administrations  were  short,  unevent- 
ful, and  unproductive.  Alexander  H.  Ever- 
ett, a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  after  some  experience  as 
a  diplomatist  and  writer,  presided  over  Jef- 
ferson College,  but  returned  after  one  year's 
work  to  the  North.  Hon.  D.  O.  Shattuck, 
a  native  of  Connecticut  and  honorary  alum- 
nus of  Wesleyan,  presided  over  Cente- 
nary College,  the  Methodist  College  of  Lou- 
isiana, but  abandoned  it  after  a  trial  of 
four  years.  Seized  with  the  gold-fever  of 
1849,  ne  moved  to  California,  where  he  be- 
came a  Superior  Court  judge  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  1853  the  Baptists  organized  a 
college  for  the  State,  and  gave  it  the  high- 
sounding  title,  Mount  Lebanon  University. 
Its  first  president,  Rev.  Jesse  Hartwell,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  and  graduate  of 
Brown,  had  been  in  the  first  Faculty  of  the 
Baptist  College  of  Alabama.  The  institu- 
tion was  declared  prosperous  beyond  expec- 
tations under  his  wise  administration,  which 
was  cut  short  by  death  in  1857. 

In  Texas  in  1837,  not  so  many  years  after 
a  fellow  New  Englander,  Moses  Austin, 
had  received  from  Mexico  a  large  grant  of 
land  for  colonization  purposes,  Martin 
Ruter,  whom  we  saw  in  Kentucky,  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  missions  and  en- 
trusted with  the  special  duty  of  establishing 
colleges.  After  beginning  his  work,  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  exposures,  health  soon 
gave  way  and  death  ensued.  The  educa- 
tional portion  of  his  task  was  undertaken, 
in  large  measure,  by  Chauncy  Richardson 
and  William  Halsey,  two  graduates  of  Wes- 
leyan University  in  Connecticut.  In  this 
desultory  field  and  under  the  most  primi- 
tive conditions  these  men  worked  faithfully 
and  planted  ideals  that  have  borne  some 
good  fruit.  Named  for  the  son  of  Moses 
Austin,  Stephen  Austin,  "the  father  of  Tex- 
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as,"  was  Austin  College,  the  Presbyterian 
College  of  Texas.  One  of  its  first  presidents 
was  Rev.  R.  W.  Bailey,  D.D.,  a  native 
of  Maine  and  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  who 
in  1863  died  in  office. 

For  the  most  part,  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
higher  education  in  Arkansas  and  Florida 
belong  to  the  post-bellum  era.  Under  the 
republican  and  reconstruction  regime  there 
was  in  some  States  a  tendency  to  seek  col- 
lege presidents  from  New  England.  This 
was  notably  true  in  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina.  Among  the  number  chosen  who 
declined  was  Cyrus  Northrup,  the  present 
distinguished  head  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, who  was  elected  president  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Instead  of  arousing 
any  enthusiasm,  such  executives,  as  a  rule, 
were  classed  among  carpet-baggers,  and 
were  intensely  odious  to  the  intelligent  pop- 
ulation of  the  section.  There  was  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  Rev.  Eben  S.  Stearns, 
a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  graduate  of 
Harvard,  who  in  1875  was  brought  to  the 
South  by  Barnas  Sears,  agent  of  the  Pea- 
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body  Fund,  to  introduce  the  work  of  real 
normal  instruction  and  methods.  This  he 
did  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  of  which 
he  became  chancellor  by  virtue  of  the 
arrangement  be- 
tween the  Peabody 
trustees  and  those 
of  the  institution. 
He  continued  in  of- 
fice until  his  death 
in  1887. 

Having  followed 
the  New  England 
college  president  in- 
to the  States  where 
his  ability  was  rec- 
ognized and  his  ser- 
vices were  utilized, 
it  is  seen  that  he 
was  a  valuable  serv- 
ant of  both  Church 
and  State.  In  a 
new  environment 
and  under  new  con- 
ditions, with  little 
to  encourage  and 
much  to  dishearten, 
with  few  precedents 
to  guide  and  with 
pathways  to  cut, 
he  seized  the  reins 
with  masterly  hand, 
pushed  on  with  un- 
failing courage,  and 

reached  a  lofty  eminence  whence  he  could 
look  back  proudly  over  the  devious  ways 
passed  and  the  divers  difficulties  overcome. 
Such  was  the  representative  type  of  the 
presidents  coming  from  New  England  who 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  colleges  of 
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the  Old  South.  They  are  seen  to  have 
organized  the  leading  colleges  of  State 
and  Church;  to  have  infused  new  life  into 
institutions  threatened  with  extinction;  to 
have  appealed  suc- 
cessfully to  legisla- 
tive bodies  and 
church  assemblies 
for  larger  endow- 
ments and  equip- 
ments; to  have  been 
great  factors  indi- 
vidually in  popular- 
izing education  and 
broad  culture;  and 
to  have  given  them- 
selves unwaveringly 
and  unceasingly  to 
the  cause  advocated 
and  to  the  duties  im- 
posed. Some  fail- 
ures are  attributed 
to  them;  but  the 
largeness  of  their 
achievement  in  the 
aggregate,  the  hon- 
esty of  their  efforts, 
and  the  value  of 
their  labors  far 
overbalance  the  ac- 
count on  the  credit 
side  of  these  devoted 
servants  of  State 
and  Church.  In 
practical  sagacity  and  conservative  manage- 
ment one  will  find  with  difficulty  their 
wisdom  excelled;  for  fruitful  results  in  be- 
half of  intellectual  awakening  and  spiritual 
uplift  one  will  have  to  go  far  to  find  their 
labors  surpassed. 


MRS.   BLUNTS   REBELLION 


By  HARRIET  A.  NASH 


OUISE  began  it  as  she  laid 
the  price  of  her  new  spring 
suit  down  upon  the  shabby 
table-cover. 

"Mother    is    going    to    St. 
Louis,"  she  announced. 

The  oldest  brother  dropped  his  newspa- 
per and  the  youngest  sister  lifted  her  head 
from  her  embroidery.  Even  Phillip,  tinker- 
ing, with  knitted  brows,  over  the  scattered 
members  of  the  family  clock,  looked  up 
with  interest,  and  Gertrude,  at  her  little 
desk  in  the  most  retired  corner  of  the  room, 
drew  a  worn  envelope  from  her  pocket  and 
surveyed  its  contents  for  the  twentieth  time 
since  the  mail-carrier  had  slipped  it  through 
the  door  some  thirty-six  hours  before.  Her 
voice  was  the  first  to  break  the  astonished 
silence,  as  she  placed  a  narrow  slip  of  yellow 
paper  upon  Louise's  neat  pile  of  bills. 

"The  very  thing,  Lu,"  she  declared. 
"I've  been  thinking,  ever  since  that  blessed 
editor  astonished  me  with  a  check  for  thirty 
dollars,  that  I  ought  to  spend  the  money 
for  mother,  only  I  had  n't  quite  decided 
how.  It  was  her  story,  you  know  —  the 
one  about  old  Alderville  that  we  used  to 
tease  for  when  we  were  children.  What  do 
you  think  of  Louie's  plan,  Joe?" 

The  oldest  brother  drew  out  a  worn 
pocket-book  and  opened  it  with  the  delib- 
eration of  one  who  hopes  some  day  to  com- 
mand large  prices  for  his  opinions,  even 
though  his  present  earnings  be  derived  from 
trifling  legal  services  which  require  no  ex- 
perience and  in  which  opinion  plays  no  part. 

"It  might  be  worth  considering,"  he  ad- 
mitted presently,  with  professional  caution. 
But  he  promptly  placed  a  substantial  offer- 
ing upon  Gertrude's  check.  A  man  cannot 
permit  himself  to  be  outdone  by  his  sisters 
in  family  feeling,  even  though  it  cost  him 
a  new  rifle  and  a  long-desired  vacation- 
trip  to  the  Maine  woods. 

Phillip's  bicycle  and  Mabel's  banjo  fol- 
lowed, as  a  matter  of  course.  Louise, 
(though  third  in  age,  had  always  been  the 
lleader  in  all  family  councils. 


"Does  mother  know?"  inquired  Mabel. 

Mother,  it  appeared,  had  not  as  yet  been 
consulted.  Louise  brought  out  some  sam- 
ples of  gray  cloth  and  spread  them  upon  her 
sister's  desk. 

"She'll  need  a  new  dress,  I  think,  and  a 
rain-coat,"  she  explained.  "Her  black  silk 
is  good  as  new,  and  the  nice  muslin  we 
bought  her  last  year.  I  thought  your  brown 
silk  waist  and  my  cloth  skirt  would  make 
another  suit,  and  we  can  both  spare  some 
shirt-waists  for  a  few  weeks.  One  does  n't 
want  too  many  clothes  for  a  trip  like  that. 
Of  course  she  can  go  alone,  Phillip!  Don't 
go  putting  any  doubt  of  it  into  her  head. 
I've  planned  a  nice  visit  for  her  with  her 
old  schoolmate  Mrs.  Pritchard.  You 
know  she  invited  her  when  she  was  here  a 
year  ago.  Said  she  should  feel  real  hurt  if 
mother  did  n't  come.  The  darkest  shade, 
did  you  say,  Gertrude  ?  Yes,  that 's  the  one 
I  like  best  myself." 

Little  Mrs.  Blunt  stood  speechless  while 
her  second  daughter,  with  some  assistance 
from  her  brothers  and  sisters,  unfolded  the 
well-matured  plan  for  her  summer  journey. 
"Oh,  my  dears,"  she  began,  tremulously, 
but  a  chorus  of  eager  voices  silenced  her. 
Certainly  she  could  and  must.  There  was 
nothing  easier.  The  journey  was  some- 
thing to  be  enjoyed,  not  dreaded,  and  the 
whole  trip  exactly  what  she  needed  most. 
And  the  bewildered  little  woman,  who  had 
not  been  thirty  miles  from  her  city  home 
since  she  came  from  Maine  a  score  of  years 
before,  retired  to  a  sleepless  night  of  appre- 
hension for  the  long  journey  with  its  many 
changes.  She  arose  next  morning  to  go 
about  a  thorough  house-cleaning,  that  all 
might  be  made  easy  for  her  daughters.  It 
was  Mabel's  school  vacation,  but  Louise 
taught  music  in  a  vacation-school,  while 
Gertrude  devoted  her  days  to  a  wealthy 
woman  whose  secretary  she  was,  and  her 
evenings  to  what  the  interested  family 
hardly  dared  as  yet  call  "literary  work." 

Mrs.  Blunt  thought  it  all  out  as  she 
scrubbed  and  cleaned.   "  It  was  Louie's  new 
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suit,  I  am  sure,  for  I  found  her  putting  a 
new  collar  on  her  old  one.  And  Gertie's 
story,  of  course.  And  Joe's  vacation  — 
dear  boy!  He  hasn't  mentioned  Maine 
since  that  night.  Oh,  they  are  dear,  dear 
children,  and  I  can't  bear  to  hurt  their  feel- 
ings by  refusing  to  accept  their  plan  for 
me.  But,  oh  dear  me!  I  feel  weak  as  a  rag 
when  I  think  of  that  journey  and  all  the 
strange  folks  I  shall  have  to  see.  Like  as 
anyway  I  shall  spot  my  black  silk,  and  I 
know  that  gray  dress  is  going  to  be  too  tight 
when  it 's  seamed  and  boned.  What  a  dread- 
ful undertaking  it  all  is!" 

Airs.  Blunt,  attired  in  the  new  gray  dress, 
—  still,  alas,  too  tight, —  with  her  new  rain- 
coat on  her  arm,  the  suit-case  Louise  had 
packed  at  her  feet,  and  the  sandwiches  Ma- 
bel had  cut  in  a  box  upon  her  lap,  sat  in 
the  great  city  station  waiting  for  her  train 
to  be  called.  Joe  had  seen  her  thither  and 
bought  her  ticket,  then  rushed  off  for  an 
important  meeting  with  a  possible  client. 
She  was  still  within  three  miles  of  her  own 
comfortable  home,  yet  appalling  loneliness 
seemed  descending  upon  her.  Through  the 
open  door  of  the  train-shed  the  long  steel 
rails  stretched  away  in  heat  and  dust  through 
a  thousand  miles  of  danger  and  distress. 
Mrs.  Blunt  wiped  her  eyes,  and  by  way  of 
reassuring  her  drooping  heart  drew  a  letter 
from  the  bag  upon  her  arm. 

"Lucinda  wrote  real  cordially,"  she  said. 
She  read  the  letter  again: 

My  dear  Elvira, — 

In  great  haste  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  tell  you 
how  glad  I  shall  be  to  have  you  come.  We  have 
rented  our  spare  rooms,  but  that  won't  make  a 
mite  of  difference,  for  you  can  sleep  with  me,  and 
if  others  come  there'll  be  the  sofa  and  floor  beds 
to  fall  back  on.  The  more  the  merrier,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  have  a  real  good  time.  I  shall  take  some 
mealers.  too.  Don't  expect  to  see  much  of  the  fair 
myself,  but  you  can  be  right  around  with  me  and 
we'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  visit.  You  know  I 
never  was  one  to  make  company  of  folks.  Don't 
fail  to  come. 

There  followed  careful  directions  as  to 
car-line  and  street  number,  but  Mrs.  Blunt 
folded  the  letter  thoughtfully  at  this  point. 
When  Gertrude  read  it  to  her  the  night  be- 
fore it  had  only  seemed  to  open  a  safe  refuge 
at  the  end  of  a  thousand  miles  of  terrors. 
Now  she  drew  it  slowly  through  her  neatly 
gloved  hands. 

"It's  the  first  visit  I've  made  anybody 
in  twenty  years,"  she  said  to  herself.    "I 


don't  know  but  I'd  as  soon  be  made  com- 
pany of  as  not.  Of  course,  I  expect  to  help 
Lucinda  some,  but  I  hope  she  is  n't  laying 
out  extra  to  do  because  I'm  coming.  The 
children  will  be  disappointed  if  I  don't  see 
a  good  lot,  though,  dear  knows,  I  dread  the 
fair-grounds  next  to  the  journey." 

Mrs.  Blunt  raised  her  eyes  to  the  oppo- 
site wall,  where  a  railroad-chart  of  the  New 
England  States  hung.  She  went  nearer, 
and  with  her  parasol  traced  the  route 
through  the  State  of  Maine  to  a  large  town 
near  her  girlhood's  home. 

"How  I  wish  I  was  going  to  Alderville, 
instead,"  she  said. 

She  came  back  at  last  to  her  seat,  with  a 
firm  line  about  her  lips  which  her  family 
would  not  have  recognized. 

"They're  dear  good  children,"  she  as- 
sured herself,  as  she  drew  from  her  bag  the 
long  ticket  Joe  had  bought  her.  "There's 
not  a  mother  living  with  five  handsomer  nor 
dearer.  But  Joe '11  be  twenty-four  come 
Christmas,  and  I  have  n't  done  a  single 
thing  exactly  as  I  wanted  to  since  the  day 
that  he  was  born.  For  once  in  my  life  I'm 
going  to  have  my  own  way.  I  'm  not  going 
to  St.  Louis,  which  I  dread,  and  I  am  go- 
ing back  to  Maine,  that  I've  been  home- 
sick for  for  twenty  years.  I  'm  not  blaming 
them.  They  don't  understand  that  the  old 
willows  along  the  back  road  are  a  grander 
sight  to  me  than  the  tallest  marble  buildings 
in  all  the  West ;  and  the  white  meeting- 
house choir  sweeter  music  than  any  other 
I  can  ever  hope  to  hear  this  side  the  grave. 
As  for  the  exhibition,"  Mrs.  Blunt's  lip 
curled,  "  if  I  only  could  manage  to  stay  till 
county-fair  time  and  see  the  rugs  and  quilts 
hanging  up  in  the  old  fair-ground  build- 
ing and  smell  the  fall  apples  and  new  cheese 
—  well  I  guess  the  St.  Louis  exhibition 
would  n't  mean  much  to  me  beside  of  that." 

Little  Mrs.  Blunt  would  have  been  a  mar- 
vel to  her  five  children  as  she  flew  from 
window  to  window,  making  terms  with  ob- 
stinate officials  and  disposing  of  her  limited 
ticket,  had  she  known  it,  with  far  better 
success  than  her  legal  son  would  have  had. 
An  hour  later,  instead  of  journeying  fiercely 
inland,  she  was  leaning  back  in  her  seat 
feeling  the  ocean  breeze  upon  her  cheek  and 
waiting  the  rapturous  moment  when  the  train 
should  slip  across  the  granite  edge  of  New 
Hampshire  and  bear  her  into  Maine  once 
more.    At  five  o'clock  to-night,  before  yon- 
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der  burning  sun  had  set,  she  should  be  in 
Alderville.  Further  than  that  she  had  not 
looked,  but  now  aroused  herself  for  the 
necessity  for  planning. 

"I  know  how  it  is,"  she  assured  herself. 
"Alderville  folks  are  very  easily  slighted, 
and  I  must  be  careful.  I  suppose  it 's  dread- 
ful grasping  of  me,  but  I  believe  I  want  to 
go  where  I  can  do  exactly  as  I  please.  That 
bars  out  Ellen  Miles,  who  waits  upon  her 
company  by  inches  but  never  lets  them  say 
their  soul's  their  own.  Harriet  Angel  is  the 
soul  of  hospitality,  but  she  wears  herself  out 
entertaining.  One  thing  is  certain:  I  shall 
spend  all  the  time  I  can  out  to  the  old  home 
place,  for  Helen  Markham  made  it  her 
home  with  us  when  she  took  music  lessons 
in  the  city,  and  I  know  they'll  expect  me  to 
return  it.  I  think  I'll  go  right  there  to- 
night." 

But  in  the  Portland  station  Mrs.  Blunt 
encountered  a  tall  woman  in  a  silk  coat, 
followed  by  a  man  with  sun-burned  face. 
"Well,  I  want  to  know,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Blunt. 

"If  this  isn't  Aunt  Elivira,"  declared 
the  very  Helen  Markham  to  whose  home 
she  was  journeying. 

"We're  going  out  to  the  fair,"  announced 
Thomas  Markham.  "  Helen's  aunt  by  mar- 
riage, Lucindy  Pritchard,  invited  us  to  stop 
with  her.  I  suppose  you  're  going  on  to  Al- 
derville." 

Mrs.  Blunt  assented. 

"I  wish  I  was  going  to  be  at  home,"  said 
Mrs.  Markham,  regretfully.  "I  should 
want  you  to  come  right  to  our  house  and 
make  it  your  home  for  a  good  long  visit. 
There  is  n't  a  soul  there  except  the  neighbor 
who  comes  to  do  the  chores  night  and  morn- 
ing. I  tried  my  best  to  get  some  one  to  stay 
there,  but  help  is  scarce  and  they  rather  go 
where  there  is  more  going  on.  I  'm  worried 
to  death  for  fear  of  moths  and  buffalo-bugs. 
Tom  's  let  out  the  haying,  and  the  garden's 
left  to  grow  up  to  weeds,  and  I  'm  homesick 
already.  I  met  Mary  Ellis  at  the  Junction 
and  Ellen  Cates  at  Waterville.  They're 
both  going  on  to  Aunt  Lucinda's,  only  by 
different  routes.  I  declare,  if  this  coat 
had  n't  cost  so  much  I  'd  go  straight  back 
home.  I  sha'  n't  sleep  nights,  thinking  of 
what  my  things  may  be  undergoing  at  the 
hands — or  is  it  feet  ? —  of  bugs,  buffalo  and 
fire.    Is  that  our  train,  Tom?" 

Mrs.  Blunt  grasped  her  arm  and  followed 


her  to  the  car  steps.  "I  should  love  to  stay 
at  the  old  place  and  look  after  your  things," 
she  declared.  "I  could  visit  around  from 
there  and  feel  perfectly  free  and  independ- 
ent.   If  you  feel  like  trusting  me." 

The  train  started.  Mrs.  Markham,  diving 
to  the  depths  of  her  bag,  flung  a  bunch  of 
keys  from  the  rear  platform.  "  Make  your- 
self at  home,"  she  shouted.  "Don't  stay 
alone.  ■  Fill  the  house  with  company.  I 
feel  perfectly  safe  about  my  things  now." 

Thus  it  happened  that  before  sunset  the 
interested  stage -driver  had  deposited  Mrs. 
Blunt's  trunk  upon  the  doorstep  of  a  large 
white  house  surrounded  by  huge  elm-trees, 
and  the  traveller,  having  gathered  a  saucer- 
ful  of  wild  raspberries  from  the  bushes  by 
the  orchard  wall  and  dipped  an  ice-cold 
bucket  of  water  from  the  old  well,  sat  in  the 
cool  kitchen  thoughtfully  eating  sandwiches 
from  her  well-filled  box.  She  smiled  as  she 
gathered  the  wax-paper  wrapping  and  no- 
ticed the  written  directions  thereon.  She 
had  eaten  the  Friday  sandwiches  on  Tues- 
day. 

She  sat  upon  the  doorstep  and  watched 
the  sun  sink  behind  the  familiar  far-off 
mountains  and  the  last  glow  of  daylight  fade 
from  the  wide  valley.  Light  twinkled  up 
at  her  from  the  valley  like  the  cordial  greet- 
ings of  old  friends.  The  years  fell  from  her. 
She  was  seventeen  again,  waiting  here  up- 
on the  steps  for  some  one  who  was  sure  to 
come,  one  who  had  never  failed  her  until 
the  day  she  sent  him  back  alone,  to  a  rest- 
ing-place in  the  old  churchyard  down  yon- 
der. She  would  go  there  to-morrow  and 
carry  an  armful  of  the  late  roses  whose  per- 
fume filled  the  old  garden,  but  for  to-night 
there  was  no  grave.  He  was  coming,  had 
come,  while  she  waited;  and  she  felt  an  arm 
around  her  as  of  old.  "O  John,"  she  said 
aloud,  in  an  ecstasy  of  happiness.  "O 
John,  I  knew  it  would  all  come  back  to  me 
here.  I  've  lived  so  long  for  the  children  I  'd 
forgotten  I  ever  had  a  real  life  of  my  own. 
They're  dear  children.  I  wish  you  could 
see  our  boys  and  little  Mabel,  who  was  a 
baby  when  you  went  away.  But  I  had  a 
right  to  a  little  bit  of  my  own  life,  and  so  I 
came.  They're  dear  children,  but  they 
don't  understand  that  twenty  can't  plan  for 
sixty  and  find  that  which  satisfies  the  heart." 
It  was  late  when  Mrs.  Blunt  closed  the 
front  door  noiselessly  behind  her.  It 
seemed  as  though  she  heard  quick  footsteps 
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going  down  the  garden-path,  and  she  drew 
the  bolt  softly,  with  a  vague  fear  of  disturb- 
ing sleepers  who  had  long  since  fallen  into 
the  last  sleep.  She  smiled  as  she  mounted 
the  long  stairway  to  her  girlhood  chamber. 
In  this  house  peopled  with  precious  mem- 
ories, regrets  and  loneliness  had  no  place. 
Here  the  long  sorrow  of  widowhood  slipped 
from  her  and  eternity  became  real. 

There  were  callers  in  plenty  next  day, 
for  the  stage-driver,  himself  a  distant  cousin, 
had  not  failed  to  circulate  the  news  of  her 
arrival.  Aged  uncles  and  aunts,  gray-haired 
hrst  cousins  and  youthful  cousins  of  more 
remote  degree,  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  "she  that  was  Elviry  Mason."  Foremost 
among  them  came  the  young  minister  who 
was  supplying  at  the  white  meeting-house 
for  the  summer  —  a  tall  young  man  to 
whom  Mrs.  Blunt's  heart  went  out  immedi- 
ately because  of  af  ancied  resemblance  to 
Joe. 

"I  wanted  to  welcome  you  back  to  your 
old  home,"  the  young  man  said.  "But  I 
shall  have  to  confess  that  I  came  more 
eagerly  because  we  are  both  residents  of  the 
same  city.  I  was  a  little  homesick  here  at 
first  before  the  peace  of  the  valley  and  the 
glory  of  the  hills  revealed  themselves  to  my 
suburban  soul.  I  wonder  if  I  don't  know 
one  of  your  daughters  —  Miss  Louise  Blunt. 
She  sang  at  our  mission  sometimes  last  win- 
ter." 

He  colored  boyishly,  and  Mrs.  Blunt's 
heart  and  confidence  opened  to  him  in  a 
manner  her  daughter  would  never  have  ap- 
proved. 

"Dear  Louie,"  she  said,  fondly.  "The 
most  unselfish  daughter  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Compton.  She  gave  up  her  spring  suit  to 
send  me  to  St.  Louis,  and  urged  the  others 
to  do  the  same.  And  I  —  instead  of  going, 
as  they  believed,  I  ran  away." 

Mr.  Compton  laughed,  but  his  eyes  were 
misty. 

"I  understand,"  he  said.  "She  will,  too, 
some  day.  I  wonder  if  —  "  but  a  wagon- 
load  of  cousins  drove  up  to  the  door. 

Mrs.  Blunt  found  herself  in  a  whirl  of 
village  society  as  days  went  by.  There  were 
garden-parties  and  tea-drinkings,  at  all  of 
which  she  was  the  guest  of  honor.  On  Tues- 
day she  —  the  timid  little  woman  —  con- 
sented to  tell  the  church  missionary  society 
something  of  the  returned  missionaries  she 
had  heard  in  city  churches,  and  on  Friday 


the  village  sewing-circle  were  absorbed  lis- 
teners as  she  read  to  them  a  paper  upon 
city  charities. 

Mrs.  Blunt  sighed  as  she  stood  before  her 
mirror  on  Friday  evening.  "  It  is  n't  so  easy 
as  it  seems,  being  independent,"  she  reflect- 
ed. "I  miss  Louie  to  fix  the  lace  collar  to 
my  silk  dress.  I  'm  certain  it  was  one-sided, 
and  Huldah  Feverfew  was  whispering  to 
Julia  French  about  it.  And  I  wish  I  had 
Gertie  here  this  minute  to  tell  me  if  I  pro- 
nounced those  words  right." 

Mrs.  Blunt  had  been  two  weeks  in  Alder- 
ville  before  she  wrote  home.  She  herself  had 
a  feverish  anxiety  for  immediate  news  when 
any  member  of  her  family  left  home,  but 
the  children  had  assured  her  they  should  not 
expect  to  hear  until  she  had  had  time  to 
rest  and  attend  the  fair.  Many  times  dur- 
ing her  happy  visit  she  had  composed  a 
long  letter  of  apology,  but  now  she  wrote 
simply : 
My  dear  children, — 

You  will  see  by  the  heading  of  this  letter  that  I 
came  to  Alderville  instead  of  going  to  St.  Louis. 
This  visit  is  the  greatest  happiness  I  have  known 
in  years,  and  1  thank  you  all  for  making  it  possi- 
ble for  me  by  planning  the  other.  I  shall  send 
you  back  in  registered  letter  Joe's  hunting  trip, 
Louie's  suit,  Gertie's  story,  Phil's  bicycle,  and 
Mabel's  banjo.  The  small  amount  necessary  to 
cover  my  trip  here  I  have  taken  from  your  father's 
little  store  down  here  in  the  county  bank.  This 
visit  is  like  a  second  wedding-trip  to  me,  and  I  feel 
that  he  would  want  to  pay  for  it  himself.  I  am 
staying  at  the  o'd  place  all  alone.  Helen  Mark- 
ham,  poor  child,  is  sick  in  St.  Louis,  and  cannot 
get  home  for  many  weeks.  They,  as  well  as  many 
others  whom  Lucinda  invited,  were  unable  to  get 
inside  her  house,  it  was  so  crowded.  Lucinda  felt 
dreadfully.  Poor  girl,  her  hospitality  always  did 
overbalance  her  judgment.  I  am  very  happy  here, 
but  I  want  my  children.  Helen,  dear  girl,  writes 
me  to  have  you  all  down  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust; and,  as  that  is  vacation  month  for  you  all,  I 
want  you  to  come.  Do  not  fail  to  be  here  before 
the  tenth,  as  Alderville  on  that  day  combines  an 
old-home  reception  with  its  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary, and  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  commit- 
tee I  have  consented  for  Joe  to  deliver  an  address, 
Gertie  read  an  original  poem,  and  Louie  sing. 
With  love  to  you  all, 

Your  loving 

Mother. 

Gertrude  laid  down  the  letter  and  looked 
about  the  family  circle,  but  Louise,  the  usual 
spokesman,  was  deeply  absorbed  in  a  letter 
of  her  own,  which  also  bore  the  Alderville 
postmark. 

"I  believe  it  did  n't  occur  to  any  of  us," 
said  Joe,  thoughtfully,  "to.  ask  mother 
whether  she  wanted  to  go  to  St.  Louis." 
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"Or  whether  there  was  any  place  she  "We'll  have  a  lovely  time,  all  down  in 

would  rather  go,"  suggested  Gertrude.  the  cool  green  country  together,"  declared 

"Shall  we  go?"  now  inquired  the  prac-  Mabel.   " But  who  ever  would  have  thought 

tical  Phillip.     "And  are  you  all  going  to  of  mother  wanting  to  go  off  down  there  alone  ? 

perform  at  the  anniversary,  as  mother  has  I  don't  understand  it  now." 

said?"  "Nor  I,"  added  Gertrude.    But  Louise, 

"  Certainly,  young  man,  since  our  mother  slipping  her  letter  into  her  pocket,  raised 

wants  us  to,"  replied  his  brother,  with  de-  her  head  with  glowing  cheeks  and  shining 

cision.    "I  don't  know  as  I've  known  her  eyes.    "Dear  mother,"  she  said,  thought- 

to  make  a  plan  for  any  of  us  before  since  I  fully.    "I  think  I  begin  to  understand  —  a 

wore  roundabouts  and  long  curls."  little." 


THE    INFINITE 

By  EDITH  SUMMERS 

For  you  whose  souls  akin  to  mine 
Have  known  this  thing  I  strive  to  tell, 
Whose  hearts  will  guess  my  meaning  well, 
For  you  alone  I  make  this  rhyme. 

Amid  the  common  waste  of  years 

A  sudden  joy  some  moment  brings 

That  passes  ere  it  stays  its  wings, 

And  leaves  the  eyes  all  dimmed  with  tears; 

And  all  the  blind  souls  groping  slow 
To  touch  again  that  vanished  bliss, 
As  one  in  dreams  will  seek  and  miss 
Some  dear,  lost  dream  of  long  ago. 

A  presence  whispered  to  the  heart 
Of  something  too  divinely  sweet, 
Too  rich,  too  full,  too  all-complete 
To  form  of  life  a  lasting  part. 

Already,  far  on  soundless  wings, 
Its  flight  has  ranged  so  wide  a  space 
That  even  now  it  keeps  its  place 
Among  old,  faded,  distant  things. 

But  still  the  heart  will  brood  and  pore, 
And  wistful  eyes  will  fill  with  tears 
To  bring  from  out  the  empty  years 
The  thing  that  was,  and  is  no  more. 

For  you  whose  souls  akin  to  mine 
Have  known  this  thing  I  strive  to  tell, 
Whose  hearts  will  guess  my  meaning  well, 
For  you  alone  I  make  this  rhyme. 
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Regulation  That  Regulates 

THE  railroads  of  the  country  loom  sud- 
denly large  in  national  politics,  and 
their  regulation  is  becoming  a  household 
topic  —  their  regulation,  mind  you,  not 
their  ownership.  Developments  of  the  last 
two  years  have  ripped  holes  in  the  social- 
istic theory  that  the  railroads  must  be  owned 
by  the  government  —  that  is,  by  the  people 
—  before  they  can  be  regulated  by  them; 
ripped  holes  in  the  theory  and  stuffed  it  in- 
to the  waste-basket  along  with  other  crude 
iconoclastic  dreams.  Of  course  the  people 
have  a  right  to  take  the  railroads  if  they 
want  them;  but  do  they  want  them?  Ap- 
parently not,  not  even  in  Chicago.  Chicago 
thought  it  wanted  its  surface  lines  some 
time  ago,  but  drew  back  in  time,  and  now 
Dunne,  rare  Dunne,  is  undone.  Regulation 
is  better  than  ownership:  owners  have  to 
pay  bills! 

Some  of  us  thought  we  knew  this  before, 
but  were  not  quite  sure  of  it  till  the  White 
House  began  putting  it  so  pithily;  now  we 
are  sure  we  believe  it.  Regulation  for  their 
own  good,  and  ours,  seems  to  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  railroads,  too,  in  a  way.  Note 
how  automatically  the  two-cents-a-mile 
fare  slipped  into  the  wake  of  the  depart- 
ing free  pass.  They  can  afford  to  reduce 
the  rates  now  that  the  deadhead  is  not  only 
really  dead  but  buried  and  resurrected  as 
an  honest  man  who  pays  his  way  as  he 
goes  and  is  beholden  to  nobody.    It  is  a 


pretty  large  class  of  the  population  that  is 
now  lifted  to  an  equality  with  other  folks 
and  is  experiencing  the  new  sensation  with 
mingled  joy  and  pain.  It  is  probable  that 
the  railroad-managers  will  find  that  they 
can  stand  the  universal  reduction  to  two 
cents  a  mile  without  taking  up  a  collection, 
and  that  their  opposition  to  legislation  to 
that  effect  is  more  formal  than  real.  Quite 
likely  it  is  done  more  to  keep  their  pro- 
testing machinery  free  from  rust  than  from 
any  real  desire  to  defeat  the  reduction. 

A  railroad-manager  is  apt  to  be  a  pretty 
shrewd  judge  of  human  nature  in  the  mass 
as  well  as  individually.  He  has  to  be  be- 
fore he  gets  trusted  with  a  railroad;  and 
men  of  this  calibre,  reading  the  signs  of  the 
times,  know  that  the  two-cent  fare  has 
arrived.  The  deadhead  passes,  and  the  live 
ones  come  into  their  own. 

Shutting  off  freight  rebates,  under  one 
subtle  cloak  or  another,  is  a  harder  job.  No 
doubt  railroad-managers  without  exception 
will  be  glad  to  do  it  as  quickly  and  as 
thoroughly  as  they  can,  and  the  new  laws, 
State  and  national,  recently  enacted,  will 
make  their  agreeable  task  easier  than  it  has 
ever  been  before. 

There  is  still  another,  and  possibly  a 
more  important,  feature  of  the  railroad 
management  that  calls  for  regulation.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  has  it  scheduled  in  the  back 
of  his  head.  It  seems  likely  that  his  move- 
ments in  the  field  of  railroad  regulation  are 
aimed  chiefly  at  this  third  factor.  What  he 
apparently  wishes  most  to  achieve,  in  his 
plan  to  concentrate  railroad  control  under 
the  national  executive  department,  is  an 
effective  regulation  of  railroad  stock  and 
bond  issues.  The  President  knows  —  Sen- 
ator LaFollette  recently  told  all  of  us,  and 
LaFollette  has  studied  the  problem  more 
thoroughly  than  most  men  —  that  fully 
one-half  of  the  paper  obligations  of  Amer- 
ican railroads  represent  no  actual  property. 
What  they  do  represent  is  the  power  of  the 
railroads  to  overcharge  for  their  services. 

Few  of  the  States  have  taken  much  inter- 
est in  regulating  stock  issues;  none,  as  far 
as  we  know,  has  assumed  the  right  to  say 
whether  or  not  an  interstate  railroad  should 
issue  any  given  quantity  of  stock  or  bonds. 
It  has  all  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  rail- 
road directorates.  Some  of  these  have  been 
discreet,  others  merely  forehanded.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  of  Mr.  Har- 
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riman  and  his  allies  in  their  Chicago  & 
Alton  transactions  that  they  have  been  fore- 
handed, and  all  hands  working  at  once  for 
their  own  private  pockets.  The  attorney- 
general  of  Illinois  declares  that  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  group,  by  extravagant  issues  of  stocks 
of  the  Alton  road,  has  hopelessly  bank- 
rupted the  property.  This  thing  has  been 
done  a  good  many  times  in  the  past.  It 
will  be  done  a  good  many  times  in  the  fu- 
ture if  the  public  does  not  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  President  aims  to  provide  a  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  it.  He  would  have  the 
railroads  submit  their  stock-watering  plans 
to  a  national  authority,  possibly  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  which  should 
have  the  final  say  in  such  matters.  If  the 
railroad-managers  could  show  that  they 
had  actual  property  back  of  the  proposed 
stock  issue,  all  right;  go  ahead  with  it.  If 
not, —  if  they  could  not  show  that  they 
meant  to  use  the  money  for  extensions  or 
betterments, —  then  forbid  the  issuance  of 
the  stock. 

Aside  from  the  right  of  the  general  pub- 
lic to  be  protected  against  the  certainty  of 
overcharges,  freight  and  passenger,  to  pay 
dividends  on  watered  stock,  there  is  the  no 
less  sacred  right  of  the  investor  to  protec- 
tion. He  is  entitled  to  know  that  the  paper 
he  pays  his  good  money  for  represents  ac- 
tual value  —  something  that  cannot  be 
"wrung  out"  in  a  bankruptcy  court  the 
first  time  the  road's  business  falls  off  ten 
per  cent.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  railroad- 
managers,  the  general  public,  and  the  in- 
vestors, all  of  them,  that  stock  and  bond 
issues  of  our  railroads  should  be  restricted 
to  meeting  actual  needs.  It  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  corporate  "  melon-cutting."  This 
is  what  the  President  aims  at,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  honest,  common-sense  men 
of  all  parties  and  all  industrial  classes  will 
back  him  up  in  it. 

If  we  can  get  regulation  of  this  kind  it 
will  prolong  the  period  of  private  owner- 
ship and  operation  indefinitely.  Surely  no 
one  can  possibly  be  more  interested  in  that 
than  the  present  private  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  the  railroads. 


More  Scared  Than  Hurt 

WE  hear  little  or  nothing  nowadays 
from  the  politicians  who  yesterday 
were  proposing  to  legislate  the  trusts  out 


of  existence.  We  hear  nothing  at  all  from 
the  politicians  who,  half  a  century  ago, 
were  demanding  legislation  to  restrict  the 
production  of  mechanical  labor-saving  de- 
vices. The  later  agitation  seems  to  have 
followed  the  earlier  one  off  into  oblivion. 

Truth  is,  we  have  learned  that  the  big 
industrial  corporation  is  a  good  thing.  It 
prevents  waste  —  of  both  labor  and  materi- 
al; it  sets  a  bar  against  over-production  and 
consequent  periodical  " slumps"  in  hun- 
dreds of  industries;  it  enables  American 
products  to  win  markets  in  foreign  countries 
that  they  could  not  win  under  the  old  hit-or- 
miss  system;  it  centralizes  authority  and 
responsibility  and  so  gets  better  results  from 
a  given  quantity  of  labor  and  material;  it 
has  made  employment  more  regular  and 
assured;  it  has  developed  our  natural  re- 
sources more  swiftly  than  they  could  have 
been  developed  under  the  system  it  re- 
placed. 

Even  as  the  reaper  displaced  the  scythe, 
and  the  thresher  displaced  the  flail,  so  the 
industrial  combination,  controlling  most  of 
the  output  in  any  given  line  of  industry,  is 
coming  to  take  its  place  naturally  and  al- 
most without  question  of  right  in  American 
life. 

Its  faults  will  be  corrected,  its  greed  re- 
strained, its  treatment  of  its  pay-roll  part- 
ners {de  facto  if  not  de  jure)  so  regulated 
that,  within  reason,  their  wages  shall  con- 
stantly go  higher  and  their  work-day  grow 
shorter;  and  its  charges  to  the  public,  its 
customers,  will  be  so  restricted  that  it  may 
be  enabled  to  earn  a  fair  dividend  upon  its 
investment,  and  no  more.  All  these  things 
are  coming  to  pass  —  slowly,  it  may  be,  but 
as  rapidly  as  the  public  will  demands. 

Ours  is  still  the  land  of  popular  govern- 
ment and  of  opportunity.  Our  young  men 
find  not  fewer  but  more  chances  open  to  ob- 
tain wealth  and  authority.  It  will  profit 
them  nothing  to  kick  against  the  new  order. 
It  is  here  to  stay,  until  something  newer  and 
better  is  invented  to  take  its  place.  Mean- 
time, young  men  who  will  put  faith,  cour- 
age, and  energy  into  their  work  can  win 
as  much  or  more  success  than  their  fathers 
won  under  the  old  order. 

If  there  are  fewer  openings  for  success 
in  independent  businesses  than  their  fathers 
found,  the  sons  must  make  the  best  of  the 
situation  and  fit  themselves  to  win  and 
carry  responsible  positions  under  the  new 
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order.  A  man  lives  in  the  world  as  he  finds 
it,  adapts  himself  to  facts  as  they  are,  or  he 
fails.  As  Dr.  W.  Hanna  Thompson  says, 
in  "  Brain  and  Personality,"  the  best  test  of 
a  man's  sanity  is  his  ability  to  face  facts. 
We  have  to  face  a  great  big  new  fact  in  our 
industrial  organization.  The  prizes  are  to 
the  young  men  who  can  face  this  new  fact, 
and  master  it. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  first  years  of 
the  new  regime  have  been  stained  by  a  good 
deal  of  fraud  and  folly.  But  business  in 
the  new  channels  is  rising  again  to  the  old 
standards.  As  the  years  pass,  the  young 
man  serving  the  big  industrial  combination 
will  find  himself  under  no  more,  and  prob- 
ably under  less,  compulsion  to  compromise 
with  his  conscience  than  his  father  was  in 
his  independent  business.  A  time  of  trans- 
ition is  a  time  of  lax  morals;  but  man  has 
learned,  beyond  possibility  of  permanently 
forgetting,  that  in  the  long  run  honesty  is 
the  best  policy.  The  young  man  eager  to 
get  place  and  power  in  one  of  these  combi- 
nations need  not  fear  that  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  break  the  laws.  That  part  of  the 
business  is  entirely  attended  to  by  his  su- 
periors, and  even  they  are  learning  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  necessary  or  profitable 
branch  of  the  trade.  The  schoolmaster  in 
the  White  House,  with  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  facts  than  any  other  living  American 
statesman,  has  done  and  is  doing  more  than 
any  one  else  to  teach  us  how  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  new  situation.  In  that  is  the 
secret  of  his  extraordinary  hold  upon  the 
public  faith. 

A  good  many  estimable  citizens  were  in- 
jured by  the  coming-in  of  the  new  order, 
but  on  the  whole  we  seem  to  have  been  more 
scared  than  hurt  by  it. 


Mr.   Harriman  in  Mexico 

IN  another  contest  with  another  American 
president  Mr.  Harriman  has  recently 
been  beaten  completely  on  —  or  rather  out 
of  —  his  own  field.  Moody's  Magazine  for 
April,  in  its  monthly  review  for  investors 
and  bankers,  tells  the  story  of  a  sudden  trip 
Mr.  Harriman  took,  apparently  for  pleas- 
ure, in  his  private  car,  which  wound  up  in 
a  visit  to  President  Diaz.  The  Mexican 
Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Limantour,  had 
just  completed  his  report  on  the  railroad 


problem  of  Mexico  and  the  proper  relation 
for  the  government  of  the  republic  to  assume 
towards  it,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  at  that 
time  thoroughly  studied  by  President  Diaz 
and  his  advisers.  It  should  be  understood 
that  President  Diaz  mapped  out  the  rail- 
way system  of  his  country  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  and  has  lived  to  see  it  completed 
substantially  on  his  own  lines,  until  the 
country  now  has  10,000  miles  where  there 
were  only  351  when  he  came  into  power  in 
1876.  Upon  those  lines  passes  a  traffic  an- 
nually of  $58,000,000  going  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  and  $51,000,000  coming 
from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  —  over 
$100,000,000  annually.  Mr.  Harriman,  in 
the  course  of  his  call  upon  President  Diaz, 
explained  the  enormous  economies  to  be 
effected  through  consolidation,  and  laid 
especial  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
road situation  was  too  complex  for  any 
railroad  management  except  one  taking 
into  view  Mexico's  mines,  its  forests,  its 
connections  with  the  United  States,  together 
with  —  and  most  important  of  all  —  its 
oceanic  relations  on  the  Gulf  side  and  on 
the  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  story  goes  that  before  Mr.  Harriman 
was  fairly  off  in  his  private  car  again  Pres- 
ident Diaz,  in  a  solemn  conference  with  his 
principal  advisers,  urged  the  control  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Inter-Oceanic  Railway  (whose 
purchase  and  formal  opening  have  been  re- 
cently celebrated)  and  the  purchase  or  con- 
trol of  both  the  Mexican  National  and  the 
Mexican  International.  The  three  proper- 
ties, consolidated  into  one  and  under  one 
management,  had  been  running  hardly  a 
year  before  the  Mexican  government  was 
convinced  that  it  must  also  have  the  Mex- 
ican Central,  and  arrangements  have  been 
now  completed  for  the  purchase  of  that 
property.  With  the  addition  of  2,000  miles, 
now  building,  to  the  10,000  miles  now  owned 
and  comprising  practically  the  entire  mile- 
age of  the  country,  the  government  will 
have  a  single  system  completely  covering 
with  its  ramifications  the  whole  of  Mexico's 
territory.  There  will  be  a  holding  com- 
pany, under  the  name  of  "The  United 
National  Railways  of  Mexico"  with  a  cap- 
italization of  nearly  $250,000,000,  a  large 
part  of  which  will  be  "water"  and  given 
away  as  a  bonus  to  the  interests  organizing 
the  company.  The  writer  in  Moody's  thinks 
it  will  "  proceed  to  earn  dividends  on  its  in- 
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flated  capitalization  by  the  usual  trust  meth-  ported  merely  in  favor  of  the  government 

ods,  charging  rates  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  purchasing  a  controlling  interest  in  one  or 

bear,  crushing  out  all  competition,  and  pla-  two  railroads  and  thus  dominating  the  rest, 

cing  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  after  the  policy  of  the  French  government, 

parallel  and  competing  roads."    The  differ-  But  the  descent  of  Mr.  Harriman  on  Mexico 

ence,  however,  between  it  and  a  Harriman  in  his  private  car  seems  to  have  crystallized 

system  is  that  it  will  be  controlled,  not  by  the  purpose  in  the  great  administrator — and 

private  interests,  but  by  the  Mexican  gov-  creator,  indeed  —  of  the  modern  Mexico  to 

ernment   itself.     Mr.  Limantour    had  re-  have  a  wholely  national  system  of  railroads. 


A   LITTLE   WORLD   BEFORE    ME   AS    I    LAY 

By  JESSIE  WALLACE   HUGHAN 

A  little  world  before  me  as  I  lay: 

The  waving  beach -grass  clumps  on  either  side; 

The  glowing  sand  a  desert  stretching  wide; 
Far  off  the  plashing  waters  of  the  bay; 
Dry  fragments  in  the  whirling  breeze  astray, 

Poor  wandering  things,  the  sport  of  wind  and  tide. 

Waifs,  like  ourselves,  I  said,  no  goal,  no  guide, 
No  trace  remaining  on  the  desert  way. 

But  one  light  speck  among  the  eddying  throng 
Stood  struggling,  all  his  tiny  effort  braced, — 
Mayhap  supported  by  the  great  world-soul, 
Or  else  the  insect  will  within  him  strong, — 
Victorious,  braved  the  wind  across  the  waste, 

And  gained  the  beach-grass  isle  that  was  his  goal. 


CREEDS 

By  ISABELLA  HOWE  FISKE 

'T  is  Sunday  in  the  garden.  9 
Each  congregation  flocks 

To  white  dome  of  syringa, 
Or  spire  of  hollyhocks. 

The  sweet  bells  of  the  Yuccas, 
Or  incense  of  the  box, 

Proclaim  denominations  — 
Roman  and  Orthodox. 


THE    BACKWOODS    LINE 

By  GRACE  STONE  FIELD 

"Be  sure  to  mind  the  telephone,"  said  Mis'  Maria  Fenn. 

"And —  Mercy  me!  —  Here  comes  the  stage,  the  clock  is  striking  ten. 

Good-by!  I  hope  you'll  get  along;  you  won't  be  all  alone 

So  long  as  nothing  happens  to  the  wires  of  that  'phone." 

Well,  'Liza  Lidy  minded  it.    She  answered  every  call, 
Though  some  were  meant  for  50-3,  and  some  were  not  at  all. 
You  see,  it  was  a  public  line,  with  six  subscribers  on  it; 
The  neighbors  "visited"  and  talked  of  farm  affairs  upon  it. 

Eliza,  rolling  pie-crust  or  endeavoring  cake  to  mix, 

Would  drop  her  spoon  or  rolling-pin  to  answer  50-6. 

Or  with  her  hands  in  bread-dough,  she  would  mutter,  "Sakes  alive! 

There  goes  that  pesky  'phone  again,  a-ringin'  50-5." 

"Hello!  You  want  Samanthy  Jones?   She's  in  the  woodshed  maybe, 
Or  else  she  does  n't  hear  the  bell,  for  that  there  cryin'  baby. 
He's  teethin,'  I  suppose  you  know,  and  mighty  cross  an'  fretful; 
The  way  he  takes  on,  night  an'  day,  is  certain  somethin'  dretful." 

"Hello!  I  think  that  Hanner  must  be  to  the  chicken-coop. 

She  almost  alius  is  to  home;  'sides,  Jimmie  's  got  the  croup. 

She'll  answer  in  a  minnit  if  ye  call  her  up  again. 

Nice  weather,  ain't  it?   though  I  think  we'll  soon  be  needin'  rain." 

And  so  it  went,  until  that  "line"  were  just  as  mad  as  hatters. 
Still,  no  one  liked  to  talk  to  her  of  such  unpleasant  matters; 
For,  all  the  time,  the  simple  soul  was  sure  as  sure  can  be 
That  she  was  doing  nothing  but  her  duty,  don't  you  see  ? 

And  when  at  length  Mjs'  Fenn  came  home,  said  poor  Eliza  Lidy, 
"I  fed  the  chickens  reg'lar  an'  I  kep'  the  kitchen  tidy. 
Now  them  is  things  I  lot  on  an'  I  done  'em  quick  an'  spry." 
She  shook  her  head  despairingly  and  heaved  a  weary  sigh. 

"But  oh,  that  'phone!   I  tell  ye,  now,  it  kep'  me  just  a-springin', 
For  nigh  as  much  as  twenty  times  a  day  it  went  a-ringin'. 
The  folks  that  should  'a'  answered  it,  they  never  wuz  about; 
'T  wuz  what  I  call  a  task,  an'  I'm  completely  tuckered  out." 
490 
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So  Mis'  Maria  paid  her  wage,  with  something  for  good  measure, 
And  thanked  her  for  her  patient  toil  and  said  she  was  a  treasure; 
And  smiling  to  herself,  the  while,  observed  with  large  content, 
"There's  never  any  harm,  you  know,  where  not  a  bit  is  meant." 


NEW   ENGLAND   APOSTROPHES 

By  NIXON   WATERMAN 

PICTURES     BY     F.     T.     ALFORD 

Being  the  Yearnings  of  a  Youthful  Would-be  Poet  Toward  the  Political 
Great  Ones  of  the  Day 


How  like  the  awful  thunder-cloud  thy 
brow 
(Beneath  that  shock  of  hair  thou  makst  un- 
couth)! 
How  like  the  lightning  thy  keen  tongue,  O 
youth 
Whose  bump  of  plumb  cock-sureness  will 

allow 
No  other  mortal  man  to  tell  thee  how, 
For  oh,  thou  knowst  thou  knowst  it  all,  O 
sleuth ! 

And  yet,  when  thou  hast  proved  nor  gods 
nor  men 
Couldst  ever  make  thee  from  thy  purpose 
budge, 
Perchance  thou 'It  up  and  budge  right  there 
and  then 
To  show  the  world  thou  hast  the  will,  O 
judge, 
To  bend  thine  own  unbending  will.    And 
when 
Folks  question  "How?"  thou  sayst  to 
them,  "Oh,  fudge!" 


•tf/brch 


Lines  Wrote  Whilst  in  Awe  of  John 
B.  Moran 
John  B.  Moran!    Grim  arbiter  of  truth 


Lines  Wrote  on  Top  of  Mount  Washington 

Whilst  Gazing  Upward  at  Henry 

Cabot  Lodge 

O  Henry  Cabot  Lodge!    Thou  Stand-pat 
star 
That  shinest  in  thy  party's  firmament 
Year  after  year,  nor  carest  a  red  cent 


And  rock-foundationed  righteousness  art     What  voters  think,  nor  who  nor  what  they 
thou.  are. 
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Thou  knowest  thou  wast  born  to  be  a  czar,         There  is  an  eloquence  in  keeping  still 
And  common  mortals  shouldst  be  quite      More  potent  far  than  blabbing  things  out 


content 
To  follow  thee  whose  zeal,  with  prudence 
blent, 
Makst  thee  to  seem  so  near  and  yet  so  far. 


Thy  lonely  grandeur  dost  their  souls  im- 
press; 
Thy    bleak    remoteness    makest    them 
afraid; 
Thy  hidden  wisdom  tellst  them  they  possess 
The  gift  the  poet  yearned  for  when  he 
prayed : 
"Oh,  for  a  Lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade." 


Some  Lines  on  the  Great  Value  of  Silence 
—  to  Murray  Crane 

O  Murray  Crane!    Thou  who  hast  taught 
the  crowd 
That  whilst  there  is  a  force  in  words  that 
thrill, 


loud. 

'T  is  this  that  makst  thee  who  art  so  en- 
dowed 
So  safe  and  sure  thy  purpose  to  fulfil; 
For  whilst  the  others  rant  with  tongue 
and  quill 
Thou   sawest   wood,   mild-mannered   and 
smooth-browed. 

Thou  art  not  one  who  deemest  very  dear 
The  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  roll  of 
drums; 
Nor  dost  thy  modest  spirit  yearn  to  hear 
The  band  play,"  See,  the  conquering  hero 
comes!" 
But  for  thyself  and  friends,  year  after  year, 
Thou  art  the  bully  boy  that  getst  the 
plums. 


^£/^ 


Concerning 

Home  and 

School 


By  SARAH  LOUISE   ARNOLD 

Dean  oj  Simmons  College 


EDUCATION  AND  CHARACTER 


HE  results  of  education,  so  far 
as  school  life  is  concerned,  are 
variously  computed.  The  pub- 
lic mind  is  shocked  when  it 
discovers  that  a  man  who  has 
profited  by  the  training  of  school  and  col- 
lege has  not  been  loyal  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  forgetting  that  intellectual 
training  does  not  always  assure  the  devel- 
opment of  moral  character.  Yet  a  little 
thought  would  convince  us  that  this  result 
may  be  expected.  The  development  of 
ability  to  think  and  the  mastery  of  books 
may  have  little  direct  relation  to  the  moral 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Perhaps  it  has  too  long 
been  taken  for  granted  that  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  assurance 
of  doing  right  when  tempted  to  do  wrong, 
are  necessarily  a  result  of  graduation  from 
school  or  college. 

In  our  attempts  to  solve  the  problem,  we 
receive  suggestions  on  all  sides.  Among 
the  most  earnest  advocates  of  moral  train- 
ing are  those  who  insist  that  instruction 
tending  in  this  direction  should  be  a  part 
of  every  school-day;  in  fact,  instruction  in 
"morals  and  manners"  has  not  only  been 
urged  by  friends  of  the  schools,  but  it  has 
been  required  in  many  school  curriculums, 
and  it  has  frequently  found  a  fixed  place  in 
the  course  of  study.  These  advocates  as- 
sume that  if  a  child  is  told  what  is  right  he 
will  do  it.  This  was  originally  the  basis  of 
temperance  instruction  in  the  schools,  and 
the  theory  still  holds  a  high  place  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  feel  that  preaching 
makes  perfect. 

Preaching  may  help  the  young  soul 
toward  perfection,  but  it  may  also  hinder. 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  child  will  be 


good  because  he  is  told  that  he  should  be 
good,  nor  that  he  will  recognize  goodness 
simply  because  it  has  been  described  to 
him.  In  fact,  the  reaction  is  often  away 
from  the  preaching,  rather  than  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  behests.  The  writer  remem- 
bers a  little  girl  in  a  private  school  who  re- 
mained after  school  in  order  that  she  might 
complete  the  pages  of  an  interesting  story. 
She  read  until  almost  dark,  then  put  her 
book  into  the  desk  and  said  good-night  to 
her  teacher.  "  Have  you  finished  your  story, 
Mary?"  the  teacher  asked.  "Well,  I  have 
come  to  the  place  where  it  says,  'Now,  lit- 
tle children,'  and  I  always  skip  that  part." 

A  review  of  our  own  childish  experiences 
will  help  us  to  appreciate  her  feeling.  It 
seems  so  evident  that  the  moral  is  attached 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  a  moral  preach- 
ment. In  many  cases  the  moral  is  so  obvi- 
ous as  to  need  no  explanation  but  in  the 
story  itself,  and  the  children  of  fine  instincts 
perceive  it  without  being  told.  The  con- 
scious statement  of  the  moral  may  easily 
develop  the  prig,  while  the  most  aspiring 
nature  may  shrink  from  stating  in  public 
his  aspirations  and  his  most  devout  feeling. 
All  our  attempts  in  this  direction  have  gone 
to  prove  that  direct  instruction  in  morals, 
while  it  may  be  useful,  should  be  attended 
by  great  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  a  sense  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  as  well  as  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  sensibilities  of  the  chil- 
dren. Meanwhile,  much  more  must  be 
done  if  we  are  wisely  to  develop  character. 

The  process  of  moral  training  is  not  very 
different  from  that  involved  in  language 
training.  We  are  all  somewhat  experienced 
in  both,  although  we  may  not  have  consid- 
ered the  analogy.  How  did  we  learn  to 
talk? 
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The  baby  observes  the  world  about  him, 
and  is  interested  in  persons  and  things 
which  daily  attract  his  attention.  As  he 
points  to  one  object  after  another,  the  pa- 
tient mother  names  the  object;  brothers  and 
sisters  repeat  the  same  process  until  the 
baby  repeatedly  tries  to  speak  the  sounds 
to  which  he  has  so  attentively  listened.  The 
desire  to  imitate  is  so  strong  that  the  name 
is  repeated  over  and  over  until  the  child 
is  master  of  the  spoken  word. 

It  is  evident  that  the  word  which  he 
produces  is  the  common  property  of  the 
family.  He  speaks  it  as  they  pronounce  it; 
if  they  mispronounce  he  imitates;  if  the 
object  is  misnamed,  he,  too,  makes  the  mis- 
take. So  the  dialect  of  the  community  be- 
comes the  possession  of  the  children  grow- 
ing up  in  its  midst.  The  children  of  Yan- 
keeland  "guess"  and  the  children  of  the 
South  "reckon."  In  the  South  the  baby  is 
"toted,"  while  in  other  districts  it  is  "car- 
ried." What  determines  this  variation? 
The  pattern  of  speech  which  is  set  for  the 
child,  exactly  as  the  old  copy  was  set  for 
us  in  our  writing-books.  By  continued  rep- 
etition on  the  part  of  the  earnest  parents  of 
the  child,  and  the  warm  cooperation  of  his 
comrades,  speech  becomes  his  precious 
possession.  The  essential  elements  are 
pattern  and  practice,  and  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  life  supply  both. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  pattern  varies  in 
different  communities,  as  has  just  been  sug- 
gested. It  also  varies  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  families  in  the  same  community. 
One  child  will  fix  a  certain  form  of  speech, 
while  his  playmate  across  the  street  speaks 
very  differently.  The  playground  as  well 
as  the  home  increases  the  vocabulary;  new 
knowledge  clamors  for  fitting  expression, 
and  the  words  throng  fast  as  the  new  ideas 
develop  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  child. 
The  habits  of  speech  are  thus  fixed  by  the 
constant  repetition  which  is  ensured  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  or  by  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  new  word  or  phrase,  which 
is  a  valuable  acquisition,  to  be  used  as  freely 
as  a  new  toy.  Is  it  not  evident  that  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  speech  is  the  first 
pattern  or  standard,  fixed  by  the  associa- 
tions of  the  child?  A  wise  parent  takes 
pains  to  accustom  his  children  to  hearing 
good  English,  knowing  that  through  un- 
conscious imitation  and  practice  his  habits 
of  speech  will  be  fixed. 


Later,  through  conscious  study,  he  comes 
to  discriminate  between  forms  of  speech 
which  are  accepted  as  good  and  those  which 
are  forbidden.  His  language  is  criticized 
and  corrected,  and  he  learns  rules  which 
should  form  his  speech,  and  enable  him  to 
criticize  himself.  These  rules,  which  he 
calls  grammar,  simply  state  the  forms  which 
usage  has  sanctioned.  If  he  follows  these 
rules,  his  speech  is  in  harmony  with  an  ac- 
cepted standard.  If  the  pattern  which  he 
has  unconsciously  followed  is  good,  he  has 
little  to  learn;  if  not,  he  must  unlearn  much, 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  best  standard. 
Now  again  he  must  imitate  and  practise, 
until  the  correct  forms  of  language  are  as- 
sured in  his  every-day  speech. 

One  would  think  this  enough,  but  he  has 
still  more  to  acomplish.  Though  he  may 
speak  correctly  and  with  ease,  he  should 
add  to  his  powers  appreciation  of  that  which 
is  well  written  or  spoken,  and  ability  to  ex- 
press his  own  thought  in  choice  and  well- 
fitting  words.  Finer  distinctions  and  shades 
of  meaning  appeal  to  him,  and  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  speech  becomes  apparent  to  him. 
Here,  too,  he  learns  through  association 
with  good  literature  the  patient,  gentle, 
generous  masters  whom  he  finds  in  books. 
To  the  knowledge  of  the  best  he  adds  the 
love  of  the  best.  Pure  speech  becomes  a  joy 
to  him.  Now  he  needs  no  teacher:  he  "can 
but  choose  the  better  when  he  sees  it." 

Follow  the  analogy  into  the  realm  of 
moral  training.  How  does  the  child  com- 
pass the  art  of  "good  behavior" ?  First,  by 
imitating  the  conduct  of  those  about  him. 
His  great  joy  is  to  do  what  his  elders  appear 
to  do.  He  observes  the  "copy"  which  is 
set  for  him,  and  by  repetition  makes  it  his 
own.  Again  and  again  and  again  he  re- 
peats, until  the  action  is  automatic  and  un- 
conscious. 

Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  one  of  the  first 
essentials  of  moral  training  is  the  pattern 
or  standard  which  is  set  before  us  by  our 
associates?  Such  training  begins  in  the 
home  and  proceeds  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  characteristics  which  family 
and  friends  present  in  their  lives  are  con- 
stantly before  children,  and  influence  their 
practice. 

A  truth  so  obvious  is  often  ignored;  we 
forget  the  requirements  of  this  constant  and 
fundamental  teaching;  yet  philosophy 
and  poetry  are  constantly  reminding  us  of 
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this  truth.  Marcus  Aurelius  analyzes  his 
own  character,  and  attributes  each  separate 
gift  to  association  with  men  who  have  shown 
him  the  meaning  of  virtue.  The  honest  man 
who  "looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face"  is 
only  half  conscious  that  his  boy  thus  comes 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  honesty; 
while  the  unexcused  trickery  of  many  a 
mother  and  father,  the  evasion  and  the 
white  lie,  descend  quite  as  surely  on  the 
head  of  the  child.  The  mother  who  cuts 
down  the  age  of  her  little  daughter  in  order 
to  save  the  car-fare,  and  who  protests  to  the 
conductor  that  she  is  under  the  age  limit, 
has  perhaps  saved  five  cents;  but  she  has 
fixed  forever  in  the  mind  of  the  child  the 
thought  that  such  lying  is  excusable.  The 
firm  and  uncompromising  adherence  to 
truth  which  another  mother  displays  in  all 
her  dealings  with  her  family  is  likewise 
handed  down,  a  priceless  heritage. 

The  standard  is  virtually  a  measure  of 
values,  as  essential  as  the  fixed  measure  for 
the  yard  or  the  pound.  The  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures  in  this  case  is  the 
common  consent  of  the  wise  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  lived,  and  have  learned  to  in- 
terpret the  laws  of  life.  Virtually,  then,  the 
child  is  not  limited  to  the  scant  experiences 
of  a  single  family,  but  can  learn  through 
the  neighbor,  through  the  school,  through 
the  church,  and  through  the  beneficent 
teaching  of  history  and  literature  the  finer 
conception  of  living,  and  the  fuller  meaning 
of  the  moral  standard. 

Here  it  is  imperative  that  he  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  best.  Therefore, 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  friends  who 
insist  that  the  essential  elements  in  the 
teacher  are  character,  personality,  moral 
fibre,  and  that  training  for  teaching  is  sec- 
ondary. However  important  the  art  of 
teaching  may  be,  it  must  be  built  upon  a 
character  which  will  stand  the  test  of  con- 
stant association  with  children,  and  a  life 
so  filled  with  good  that  its  outpouring  shall 
provide  new  life  for  the  children  who  are 
hungry  to  know  new  truth. 

This  contribution  made  by  the  earnest, 
upright  teacher  is  far  beyond  any  measure 
of  our  appreciation.  In  proportion  as  the 
home  is  lacking,  this  need  is  emphatic.  The 
child  who  has  not  learned  from  father  and 
mother  the  meaning  of  honesty,  purity,  and 
tenderness  is  sadly  bereft.  The  teacher 
must  minister  to  his  need,  or  he  will  always 


go  halting  in  his  interpretation  of  life.  The 
common  expression  of  our  every-day  speech 
points  back  to  the  early  teachings  of  our 
home.  When  the  congregation  unites  in 
repeating  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven" 
each  voice  seemingly  produces  the  same 
words,  but  the  interpretations  are  widely 
different.  The  conception  of  fatherhood 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  experi- 
ences of  fatherhood  which  the  child  has 
known,  and  the  finer  interpretation  which 
knowledge  of  the  great  and  good  has 
brought  to  each  one;  where  this  experience 
is  limited  the  word  stands  for  little.  In  the 
lives  where  fatherhood  has  meant  only  be- 
neficence, strength,  justice,  and  unfailing 
goodness  the  prayer  speaks  not  only  devo- 
tion, but  the  measure  of  apprehension  which 
no  other  teaching  can  afford. 

This,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  moral 
training:  to  place  before  the  children  by 
every  possible  means  a  finer  standard  of 
life,  and  by  example  combined  with  pre- 
cept to  make  this  high  conception  clear. 

It  is  through  practice,  however,  that  this 
standard  appears  in  action;  it  is  through 
doing  that  one  learns  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  truth.  "What  is  charity?" 
asked  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  was 
shocked  to  hear  the  small  child  reply,  "It 
is  giving  your  burnt  bread  to  Mrs.  Brown." 
This  standard  was  satisfactory  to  the 
mother  who  had  thus  disposed  of  undesir- 
able articles;  but  the  child's  perception  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  she  had  measured  it, 
and  at  its  true  value,  not  realizing  how  the 
term  had  been  misapplied.  Sharing  the 
bread  with  Mrs.  Brown,  however,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  was  sharing,  would  teach  as 
nothing  else  could  teach  the  child  the  mean- 
ing of  giving;  while  the  life  of  unfailing 
kindness,  sincerity,  and  charity  would  nat- 
urally necessitate  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family  in  the  kindly 
deeds  which  ensure  the  essential  practice. 

Such  practice  requires  a  lifetime,  and  no 
school  can  provide  it  in  sufficient  measure; 
it  should,  however,  make  its  own  contribu- 
tion, necessitating  kindly  deeds,  thoughtful 
expression  of  consideration  for  others,  and 
lastly,  the  conscious  choice  of  the  finer 
action  when  other  choice  is  possible. 

It  is  here  that  the  discipline  of  both  home 
and  school  should  be  intelligent.  The 
child  has  learned  in  the  undisciplined  home 
to  follow  his  own  impulses  and  desires;  such 
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a  course  is  naturally  open  to  censure.  It  is 
not  clearly  proven,  however,  that  in  the 
home  where  strict  discipline  is  maintained 
the  child  may  not  suffer  equally  from  having 
no  opportunity  of  a  choice.  He  may  not 
yield  to  his  own  impulses;  but  he  simply 
follows  in  blindness  and  in  fear  the  strict 
requirement  of  another. 

Self-control  is  made  possible  only  through 
practice  —  and  this  practice  must  allow  the 
development  of  initiative  under  wise  teach- 
ing. The  ability  to  choose  wisely  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  succession  of  wise  choices,  thought- 
fully directed  and  considered.  Such  training 
both  family  and  school  should  maintain. 

Moral  action  implies  choosing  the  better 
of  two  courses  which  are  open  to  us.  A  new 
tendency  may  be  developed  through  the 
emphasis  of  desire.  We  try  to  achieve  the 
thing  which  we  love.  The  assured  truth- 
teller  is  the  one  who  loves  truth,  or  who  so 
values  the  approval  of  his  fellow-men  that 
the  desire  of  approval  urges  him  to  truth- 
telling.  A  hundred  motives  unite  to  com- 
pel action.  The  love  of  the  best  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  surest  means  of  securing 
the  best. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  moral  instruction 
is  most  helpful.  It  is  evident  that  no  child 
has  in  his  environment  examples  of  all  vir- 
tues in  their  highest  degree.  To  expand 
that  environment  so  that  it  will  include  the 
great  and  good  of  all  ages  is  one  of  the  tasks 
of  education.  A  student  must  be  made  con- 
scious of  the  noblest  endeavors  of  the  race; 
of  their  struggles,  defeats,  and  victories. 


The  youth  who  has  his  attention  called 
to  the  nobility  of  great  men  and  women  is 
won  to  love  the  virtues  which  they  possess 
and  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  lower  tenden- 
cies in  order  to  secure  them.  If  this  in- 
struction is  given  by  one  who  is  truly  a  lover 
of  virtue, —  who  strives  to  secure  it  in  his 
own  life, —  there  has  been  provided  for  the 
child  his  finest  moral  teaching. 

One  might  say,  then,  that  the  chief  duty 
of  those  who  are  to  work  with  children  is 
to  fill  their  own  lives  full  of  good  things,  and 
to  exemplify  by  their  own  aspirations  and 
endeavors  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  good- 
ness in  which  they  would  urge  their  stu- 
dents to  join. 

These,  then,  are  the  essentials  of  moral 
training.  The  teacher,  who  may  of  course 
be  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  or  friend, 
not  only  presents  the  pattern  of  right 
living,  but  kindles  enthusiasm, —  "points  to 
brighter  worlds  and  leads  the  way."  In  the 
pursuit  of  goodness  the  youth  practises  the 
virtues  which  he  is  emulating,  and  thus  de- 
velops the  power  of  choice  and  the  self- 
mastery  which  are  essential  to  the  direction 
of  his  conduct. 

It  is  evident  that  the  school  can  never 
give  complete  instruction  in  these  fields,  nor 
offer  complete  training;  yet  it  must  make 
its  contribution  along  all  these  lines.  Here, 
more  than  in  any  other  field,  it  must 
join  hands  with  the  community,  with  the 
home,  with  the  church,  and  with  the  state 
in  the  endeavor  to  produce  finer  standards 
of  living. 


UNREALITY 

By  FLORA  B.  DAVIS 


My  name  is  Unreality.    In  distant  lands  I  dwell; 

And  yet,  one  whisper  from  my  lips,  the  world  lies  'neath  my  spell! 

The  filmy  robes  of  Mystery  for  garments  do  I  wear, 

And  though  no  one  has  seen  my  face,  yet  all  men  call  me  fair. 

The  dream-child  with  the  wondrous  eyes,  the  poet's  soul  I  claim; 
I  whisper  to  the  hungry  hearts  their  cries  are  not  in  vain; 
I  kiss  your  eyes  and  weary  brow,  peace  over  you  doth  steal, 
You  in  your  sleep  forget  to  weep,  and  say,  "Thou  art  the  Real!" 


A   CALENDAR   OF   WILD    FLOWERS 

By  ELIZABETH  WEST 

When  January  brings  the  new  year  bright 
My  garden  's  flooded  with  the  pale  moonlight, 
But  all  the  flowers  are  on  the  panes  in  white! 

Where  February's  pussy-willows  grow 

The  trees  are  bare,  save  in  the  distance  low 

The  evergreens  stand  freighted  still  with  snow. 

Beside  the  streams  the  wind  of  March  renews 

Sit  purple-hooded  monks, —  spring's  first  hosts,  whose 

WTell-guarded  stores  the  bees  do  not  refuse. 

This  soft  brown  carpet  of  pine-needles  hides 
The  soul  of  spring, —  sweet  arbutus  abides 
Here,  and  the  fragile  blood-root,  April's  guides. 

May  is  the  blossom's  bridal  month;  the  breeze 
Stirs  clouds  of  fragrance,  and  beneath  the  trees, 
Wet  violets,  soft-eyed  anemones. 

Ah!  sweetest  June!  the  breath  of  summer  blows 
On  daisied  fields,  and  where  no  clover  grows, 
Or  yellow  buttercup, —  a  dear  wild  rose! 

The  jewel-weed  hangs  heavy  in  July. 
How  can  I  court  the  Quaker  Ladies  shy 
With  saucy  Black-eyed  Susans  flaunting  by? 

Now  goldenrod  o'er  August's  sunny  face 
Pours  ocean-wide  a  flood  of  yellow  grace, 
Fringing  its  waves  with  foam  of  Queen  Ann's  Lace. 

The  bluebird's  flight  September  would  forget; 
The  fields  are  blue  with  asters  thickly  met, 
And  the  fringed  gentian  stars  are  bluer  yet. 

October,  reckless,  red  with  riches,  spills 
Rare  rubies  from  the  barberries  on  the  hills, 
Alders,  or  cranberries  creeping  low  by  rills. 

Burnt  out,  the  torches  of  the  sumach  sleep; 
With  patient  wooden  feet  beside  the  deep 
The  salt  haystacks  November's  vigil  keep. 

Heigh-ho!  Heigh-ho!  Holly  and  mistletoe! 

Red  cheer  above,  green  partridge-vines  below  — 

The  hope  of  spring  beneath  December  snow. 
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The  Elective  System  and  the  Vaudeville 

TO  make  a  connection  between  the  elective 
system  of  study  in  colleges  and  the  vaudeville 
and  comic  opera  is  unusual  and  may  seem  far- 
fetched; but  it  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  amuse- 
ments of  a  people  always  reflect  their  serious  pur- 
suits. It  is  well  that  some  one  whose  name  carries 
weight  has  attacked  certain  effects  of  the  elective 
system.  May  the  day  come  soon  when  one  of 
equal  or  greater  authority  shall  attack  the  vaude- 
ville and  farce-comedy.  Every  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  every  form  of  amusement,  has  its  faults. 
When  these  get  too  big  in  actual  practice,  it  is  only 
by  recognizing  them,  fighting  over  them  and 
against  them,  that  healthy  change  and  growth  can 
take  place. 

The  great  fault  of  modern  education  is  dissipa- 
tion of  energy, —  exactly  the  fault  that  the  elective 
system,  with  its  frequent  change  and  multifarious 
opportunities,  would  naturally  produce  unless  its 
workings  were  far  more  carefully  guarded  than 
they  have  been.  And  the  habit  of  mind  which  this 
mode  of  education  too  often  creates  —  the  restless 
seeking  for  variety,  the  unwillingness  to  concen- 
trate attention  or  think  connectedly,  the  hunt  for 
what  is  easy,  the  insatiable  hunger  for  amusement, 
and  the  ever  swifter  rush  after  "something  new" — 
is  exactly  the  habit  to  which  the  vaudeville  caters. 
From  this  it  sprang,  and  on  this  it  lives.  Simplicity 
and  singleness  of  purpose  have  too  greatly  disap- 
peared from  modem  education,  as  they  have  from 
modern  life,  and  yet  it  is  as  true  as  ever  that  only 
by  concentration  of  energy  and  wise  expenditure 
of  force  can  a  man  become  master  of  anything. 
Connectedness,  the  logic  of  relations,  the  compre- 
hension of  cause  and  effect,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  every  intellectual  mastery,  is  the  great  deside- 
ratum in  education.  Any  training  that  creates  this 
—  and  it  is  created  by  various  kinds  of  study  — 
produces  a  man  able  to  use  his  mind  as  the  masters 
of  business  and  professions  use  theirs. 

The  variety  and  comic  theatre  is  a  kind  of  edu- 
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cator.  However  tight  we  may  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  these  entertainments,  along  with  the  novel 
and  the  newspaper,  do  influence  and  educate,  for 
good  or  for  bad. 

What  mental  edict,  then,  has  the  vaudeville  and 
the  comic  opera?  Boldly  and  baldly  said,  to  a 
mind  accustomed  to  think  connectedly  they  are  a 
confusion  and  an  abomination.  A  half-hour  of 
vaudeville  as  recreation  will  occasionally  pass. 
Knowing  that  there  is  no  relation  of  parts,  you 
expect  none.  Two  hours  of  it  is  wearisome.  The 
comic  opera  is  worse.  This  has  a  semblance  of 
story,  just  enough  to  lure  you  on  from  interruption 
to  interruption,  to  give  you  a  teasing  sense  of  con- 
stantly broken  ideas  which  you  unconsciously  try 
to  string  together  into  something  less  idiotic.  And  I 
you  leave  the  theatre  in  a  whirl,  in  a  maze  of  con- 
fusion of  brilliant  lights,  showy  scenery,  flouncing 
skirts,  jingling  music,  jokes,  and  empty  laughs. 
You  have  tired  your  mind  instead  of  resting  it. 
You  have  dissipated  your  forces  instead  of  saving 
them,  and  you  take  up  your  work  the  next  dayi 
without  a  fresh  thought,  a  fresh  feeling  —  or  even 
fresh  air. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  adult  who  knows  I 
how  to  think.  The  adult  who  does  not  know  how 
to  think  need  hardly  be  considered.  Mentally,  he  j 
is  a  hopeless  invalid,  feeding  his  disease  on  its  own 
poison. 

But  what  of  the  youth  whose  thinking-power  is 
being  gained  or  lost  ?    We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
he  too  is  in  a  whirl,  he  too  has  sought  that  slim! 
thread  of  story.    But  with  the  laxness  of  youth,  his 
mind  has  hardly  missed  the  loss  of  connection. 
He  has  slipped  along  easily  from  the  dance  of  the ! 
geisha-girls  to  the   comic  song  and  the  mayor's 
ostrich  without  wondering  very  much  why  they! 
were  there  or  what  they  were  doing.    The  thing! 
has  a  delightful  absurdity  and  a  kind  of  fairyland  I 
glamour,  and  in  burlesque  and  fairyland  there  is  no  I 
logic.    Many,  many  boys  and  girls,  little  and  big, 
enjoy  more  than  anything  else  performances  of  'j 
this  kind,  and  go  again  and  again  to  the  same  and 
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others  like  it.  What  can  the  intellectual  effect  be 
but  weakness,  loss  of  reasoning-power,  loss  of  per- 
ception of  incongruity,  restless  craving  for  con- 
stant excitement  of  the  eye  and  ear?  The  worst 
intellectual  defects  of  our  civilization  this  kind  of 
theatrical  entertainment  fosters,  and  yet  it  is  the 
kind  young  people  very  largely  patronize.  It  is 
i  cheap,  glittering,  easy,  full  of  what  they  think  is 
I  fun  and  snap.  It  is  offered  to  them  abundantly, 
and  they  take  it  without  thought  or  understanding. 
A  youth  with  this  amusement  as  a  habit  finds  his 
I  studies  hard  and  dull,  tends  to  slip  about,  eel-like, 
hunting  the  "soft  snaps"  and  the  "easy"  teachers. 
He  may  learn  concentration  and  logic  of  ideas  on 

I  the  athletic  field,  but  in  matters  less  tangible  he 
learns  them  with  difficulty.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion lends  itself  too  readily  to  his  weakness,  and 
too  often  emphasizes  his  fault  instead  of  correcting 
it.  His  studies  remain  mere  words  to  him,  as 
empty  and  far  less  attractive  that  the  "words, 
[words  "  of  the  vaudeville  story  and  the  comic  opera. 
When  parents  and  educators  wake  up  to  the  fact 
jthat  the  theatre  really  is  an  immense  educational 
force,  one  way  or  the  other,  they  will  begin  to  see 
the  bad  intellectual  effects  of  frequent  indulgence 
in  the  variety-show  habit  and  will  require  better 
Forms  of  entertainment  in  the  theatre.  And  just  as 
they  will  guard  more  wisely  and  individually  the 
ijidmirable  liberties  of  free  election  in  college  study, 
J50  they  will  see  that  the  principle  of  liberty  and 
variety  in  dramatic  performance  is  bad  when  ap- 
Jplied  without  fear  and  without  remorse. 

Katherine  Merrill. 


Getting  Votes  in  Boston 

jV^Y  mind  was  ruffled  with  the  vague  unrest 
1-VJ.  of  one  who  has  left  a  moral  duty  undone, 
t  is  true  that  I  had  pushed  aside  a  delightful  after- 
won  of  good  smoke,  good  fellows,  and  good  books 
J  n  Cambridge  to  cast  my  first  presidential  ballot  in 
J  Boston  for  my  idol,  Theodore  Roosevelt.     It  is 
ijj  qually  true  that  I  sat  out,  with  an  infinite  amount 
,  J  If  screwed-up  patience,   several  exhortations  of 
^j  pveral  famously  newspapered  men   who  called 
J  .pon  the  assembled  students  in  voices  loud  and 
1  pensive  to  assist  in  the  Herculean  task  of  cleaning 
J  ut  the  Augean  stables  of  national,  state,  and 
A  liunicipal  political  pollution.    I  had,  with  all  the 
,,     itellectual    cocksureness   of   the   undergraduate, 
.     ,rritten  several  lengthy  reports  on  actual  political 
lid  rnclitions    m  American  cities,  based    not  upon 
ctual  experience :  I  had  simply  re-echoed  the  echo 
writers,  themselves  ignorant  of  the  actual  state 
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of  our  municipal  politics.  Having  done  these  sev- 
eral things,  I  went  the  very  uneven  tenor  of  my 
college  way,  my  smug  self-satisfaction  undisturbed 
by  the  calls  of  civic  duty.  When  the  primaries  for 
the  last  city  elections  came  around  I  let  them  slip 
by  with  the  joyous  feeling  that  my  rather  tender 
moral  hide  had  escaped  another  pin-prick,  from 
which  I  always  suffered  when  I  came  in  personal 
contact  with  practical  politicians.  But  when  the 
city  elections  drew  near  I  was  seized  with  sudden 
qualms  of  civic  virtue  —  I  must  do  something 
more  than  merely  to  deposit  my  ballot  in  the  box; 
I  must  be  an  active,  not  merely  a  passive,  agent  in 
the  fight  for  the  betterment  of  my  city  government. 
So  in  the  heat  of  my  virtuous  resolve  I  wrote  to  the 
Public  School  Association,  asking  to  be  assigned 
to  some  "plain  duty  of  a  plain  soldier  of  the  line" 
in  the  coming  struggle  for  the  rescue  of  the  schools 
of  Boston  from  the  clutches  of  partisan  politics.  If 
there  was  one  thing  which  I  believed  in  above  all 
other  things,  it  was  the  divorce  of  all  non-federal 
offices  from  politics,  especially  the  schools.  That 
a  man  should  be  elected  to  the  School  Committee 
because  he  preferred  free-trade  to  protection  was 
to  me  a  logical  monstrosity,  unfathomable  and  in- 
explicable. 

A  few  days  after  I  had  dispatched  my  virtuous 
request  I  received  a  note  requesting  my  presence 
at  the  office  of  a  young  lawyer  in  one  of  the  newer 
office  buildings  of  Boston.  I  sallied  forth  with  a 
happy  heart  and  a  mind  open  and  alert  to  the 
slightest  impression.  Arrived  at  my  destination,  I 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  about  a  dozen  of 
my  college  mates,  apparently  as  unsophisticated 
and  expectant  as  myself.  We  were  introduced  to 
the  master  of  ceremonies  —  a  slight,  begoggled 
chap,  keen  and  alive,  but  lacking  the  refinement, 
and,  I  am  afraid,  the  ideals  of  the  young  men  who 
were  to  work  under  him.  In  a  long  speech  he  ex- 
plained the  work  which  the  Public  School  Associa- 
tion wished  us  to  do  —  condensed,  it  would  be  the 
immortal  command  of  sailor  Nelson  at  Trafalgar. 
The  Association,  he  explained,  could  only  hope  to 
accomplish  its  high  ends  by  the  means  so  success- 
fully adopted  by  the  politicians,—  thorough  organ- 
ization and  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  voters. 
Then  unto  each  of  us  was  given  his  territory  to 
conquer.  A  careful  cross-examination  of  each  male 
voter  (the  females  were  to  be  rounded  up  by  one 
of  their  own  sex)  was  supposed  to  result  in  the  fol- 
lowing information, —  the  voter's  party  affiliations, 
whether  favorable  to  the  Public  School  Associa- 
tion, and,  if  not,  the  reason  why;  the  time  he  ex- 
pected to  vote ;  his  business  address  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  telephone,  if  he  was  within  speaking- 
distance  of  one.    Besides  tabulating  this  in  forma- 
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tion,  we  were  instructed  to  rill  out  cards  of  mem- 
bership for  those  who  wished  to  join  us  in  the 
effort  to  clean  politics  out  of  the  schools  of  Boston. 
Nightly  we  were  to  make  a  brief  report  of  the 
number  seen,  those  who  failed  to  see  us,  and  those 
who,  either  out  of  the  virtue  of  their  conscience  or 
the  vanity  of  their  club-hunger,  had  joined  the 
Public  School  Association.  We  were  armed  with 
a  goodly  freight  of  circulars,  ammunition  with 
which  to  destroy  all  opposing  arguments  thrust  in 
our  way.  One,  prefaced  by  the  slogan  "A  Public 
Office  is  a  Public  Trust,"  answered  several  ques- 
tions most  likely  to  be  thrown  at  us.  The  main 
question,  and  the  one  most  frequently  fired  at  me 
during  my  canvass,  "Is  not  the  Association  unfair 
to  Catholics?"  was  answered  as  follows: 

"The  Public  School  Association  has  always 
sought  Catholic  candidates,  and  has  broken  off  all 
relations  with  the  Independent  Woman  Voters 
solely  because  that  organization  refuses  to  endorse 
such  candidates.  The  Executive  Committee  has 
among  its  most  active  and  influential  members  such 
well-known  Catholics  as  D.  F.  Sheehan,  Mary 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  George  A.  Rockwell,  James  E. 
Lee   David  F.  Filley,  and  Michael  H.  Corcoran." 

This  circular  also  answered  such  pertinent  ques- 
tions as  "What  is  the  Public  School  Association?" 
"Why  cannot  the  party  managers  be  trusted  to 
give  us  good  schools,  merely  as  a  matter  of  political 
expediency?"  and  "What  evils  are  likely  to  result 
from  leaving  school  affairs  in  the  hands  of  partisan 
politicians?"  Another  folder,  on  the  cover  of 
which  appeared  a  winsome  little  schoolgirl  with  a 
broom  and  carpet-sweeper  held  in  her  tiny  fist, 
gave  short  biographies  of  the  candidates  of  the 
Public  School  Association  —  a  veritable  "Who's 
Who?"  among  the  candidates  for  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

Armed  with  these  weapons,  I  made  my  way 
through  the  wilderness  of  the  Back  Bay  until  I 
reached  my  Promised  Land, —  Chandler  Street. 
Although  it  was  a  cold  night,  I  was  warmed  by  the 
anticipation  of  meeting  face  to  face,  or  rather 
mouth  to  mouth,  the  American  voter.  Like  the 
amateur  actor  rehearsing  his  lines  on  the  way  to 
the  theatre,  I  went  over  and  over  again  the  speech 
with  which  I  was  to  gain  the  ballot  of  approval  for 
myself  and  my  party.  It  was  long,  it  was  florid,  it 
was  grand,  but  it  was  not  practical.  This  I  soon 
discovered.  The  first  man  I  tracked  to  his  lair  was 
a  tired  workingman,  but  contented  with  the  great 
contentment  that  comes  from  a  full  meal.  He 
nodded  me  to  a  chair,  folded  his  newspaper,  and 
listened  —  listened  for  a  full  ten  minutes  to  my  fer- 
vent appeal  for  clean  schools,  for  a  non-partisan, 
n on -political,     non-sectarian     School    Board.      I 


railed  and  ranted  against  all  forms  of  civic  un- 
righteousness and  corruption.  I  called  upon  him 
for  the  sake  of  his  children  and  children's  children 
to  cast  his  ballot  for  us.  I  talked  fast;  I  talked 
furiously;  I  talked  as  if  something  vital  to  my  own 
interests  was  at  stake;  for  my  work  was  in  my  heart 
and  my  heart  was  in  my  work.  He  listened  quietly, 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  kindling  to  my  enthu- 
siastic harangue,  until  I  had  finished,  or  rather 
until  the  wind  went  out  of  my  body;  then,  looking 
lazily  at  me,  he  said,  "What  do  you  mean  ?" 

The  absolute  naivete  and  ingenuousness  of  the 
question  came  like  a  pail  of  icy  water  upon  my 
heated  enthusiasm.  I  gasped,  and  then  laughed 
loud  and  long.  I  had  overshot  the  mark;  it  was 
like  talking  Russian  to  a  Jap  before  the  war.  I 
leaped  from  my  intellectual  high  horse  and  landed 
squarely  upon  my  intellectual  donkey  which 
browses  in  the  field  of  the  simple  word  and  the 
simple  idea.  It  took  me  nearly  an  hour,  but  I  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  entire  evening  to  capture 
my  first  voter.  Little  by  little  we  went  over  the 
ground,  I  being  careful  that  each  idea  reached  the 
sluggish  consciousness  before  me.  It  took  time  to 
burrow  its  way  into  his  mind,  but  once  in  it  was 
there  to  stay.  As  the  object  and  aim  of  the  Asso- 
ciation took  shape  in  his  mind,  the  big,  burly, 
phlegmatic  man  began  to  show  signs  of  enthusiasm, 
so  that  by  the  time  I  left  him  I  knew  that  we  had 
not  only  a  voter  for  our  cause,  but  a  fighter  in  our 
ranks. 

On  leaving  the  house  I  felt  very  much  like  the 
new  recruit  who  discovers,  after  his  first  battle, 
that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get  the  correct 
sight  of  your  enemy,  otherwise  it  is  ammunition 
wasted.  The  very  next  man  I  encountered  I  stud- 
ied carefully  to  get  my  intellectual  sight.  My  judg- 
ment, that  he  was  of  rather  high  mental  calibre, 
was  soon  verified.  He  proved  to  be  an  economist 
well  versed,  in  Ricardo,  Smith,  and  Mill,  knowing 
all,  agreeing  with  none;  for  he  had  evolved  a  new 
theory  of  economics  which  he  was  now  promul- 
gating. He  seemed  to  hunger  for  companionship, 
so  we  talked  economics  for  an  half -hour,  or  rather 
he  talked  and  I  listened.  When  a  chink  showed 
in  his  talk  I  slipped  in  a  word  for  the  Public  School 
Association.  "Well,"  he  said,  as  I  left  him,  "I 
guess  your  talk  is  worth  my  vote."  Which  only 
goes  to  show  how  lightly  some  of  us  hold  our 
ballot. 

All  that  evening  I  worked.  I  walked  upstairs 
and  I  walked  downstairs;  talked  high  and  talked 
low;  reasoned,  exhorted,  pleaded.  In  every  case 
I  first  tried  to  discover  the  soft  spot  in  the  heart 
and  in  the  mind  of  my  voter.  Shortly  after  I  began 
my  canvass  I  began  to  yearn  for  children,  and 
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Roosevelt  never  felt  greater  rejoicing  than  I  upon 
the  sight  of  a  child;  for  I  found  that  to  talk  to  a 
man  of  his  children  was  the  nearest  way  to  his 
heart,  and  once  the  heart  was  won  the  mind  fell  an 
easy  prey.  I  found  it  much  easier  to  interest  the 
married  man  than  his  single  brother.  "I  have  no 
children,"  they  would  say,  as  they  listlessly  took 
the  proffered  circulars,  "so  why  should  I  be  inter- 
ested in  the  schools?" 

Everywhere  I  was  received  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  hospitality,  and  listened  to  with  un- 
feigned interest  and  curiosity.  Every  evening, 
Sundays  excepted,  I  canvassed  my  district. 
In  the  territory  which  I  covered  live  "all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  rich  and  poor,  igno- 
rant and  intellectual  and  intelligent;  all  national- 
ities, creeds,  and  colors.  And  each  man  was  a  law 
unto  himself,  each  an  independent  study  in  human 
nature,  each  an  interesting  subject  for  psychological 
analysis.  The  work,  besides  having  all  the  interest 
of  absorbing  diversity,  presented  all  the  zest  of  a 
"hunt,  —  to  see  how  many  votes  I  could  bag.  Many 
are  the  courses  of  study  which  I  have  pursued,  but 
there  was  one  free  from  dead  books.  In  those  two 
weeks  I  became  an  adept  in  diplomacy.  At  first, 
I  had  told  the  same  story,  shooting  straight  at  my 
mark,  but  I  soon  discovered  discrimination  to  be 
the  better  part  of  valor,  and  so  I  tempered  my  sail 
to  the  intellectual  wind  of  my  opponent.  At  times, 
I  am  afraid,  I  clove  closer  to  the  line  of  logic  than 
to  the  narrower  path  of  common-sense  righteous- 
ness. Especially  was  this  true  when  I  found  one 
who  opposed  the  Public  School  Association.  Then 
it  became  a  battle  of  logic;  the  desire  for  his  vote 
as  a  means  toward  clean  politics  soon  disappeared 
in  a  desire  to  have  his  vote  as  the  prize  of  my  logic. 
The  desire  to  win,  to  conquer  the  man  older  than 
myself,  possessed  me,  and  I  never  rested  until  he 
had  given  what  I  thought  was  an  implied  acquies- 
cence to  my  views. 

In  those  two  weeks  I  gained  more  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  men  than  I  had  acquired  in  the  many  years 
of  theorizing  and  book-devouring  at  school  and 
college.  I  loved  the  work  —  not  because  I  was 
doing  something  to  better  our  schools,  not  because 
it  gratified  my  vanity  when  I  triumphed  in  argu- 
ment, but  because  I  got  to  love  the  people  whom 
I  met;  workingman  and  merchant,  street-loafer 
and  home-loafer,  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  I 
got  to  love  them  all  because  I  tried  to  enter  into 
each  man's  point  of  view.  I  tried  to  live  their  lives 
as  some  persisted  in  living  them  over  for  my  bene- 
fit. Some  were  as  anxious  to  tell  me  of  their  past 
as  others  were  to  take  me  into  their  confidences  in 
regard  to  future  plans  and  hopes.  In  those  two 
weeks  I  met  with  invariably  considerate  treat- 


ment, except  in  one  instance.  Were  I  to  discrim- 
inate, I  would  say  that  the  negroes  displayed  the 
most  thoughtful  kindness  in  meeting  me,  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  listen,  hungry  for  information, 
although  they  were  inferior  in  intellect  to  their  white 
neighbors.  The  one  case  of  ungentlemanly  treat- 
ment was  by  one  of  a  lower  strata  in  the  social 
structure  of  Ward  Ten.  Several  amusing  incidents 
took  the  edge  off  the  serious  side  of  the  work.  In 
one  home  I  was  accused  of  being  a  sectarian,  a 
Protestant  trying  to  shut  the  Catholics  from  the 
schools  of  Boston ;  in  another  I  was  taxed  with  be- 
ing a  Catholic  striving  to  turn  the  schools  bodily 
over  to  the  Jesuits.  I  never  had  imagined  that  I 
had  in  me  the  making  of  so  many  races,  but  I 
waited  in  vain  for  the  charge  of  being  a  negro  in 
league  to  deprive  the  white  man  of  his  schools.  In 
one  home  I  was  met  very  affably  by  the  object  of 
my  search,  and  especially  cordial  was  a  motherly 
woman  who  happened  to  be  present.  On  discover- 
ing my  errand  they  both  vied  in  making  me  feel 
perfectly  at  ease.  Seeing  that  I  was  among  friends, 
I  became  especially  loquacious  and  eloquent.  Both 
listened  with  attentive  ears,  the  woman  putting  in 
a  word  of  encouragement  now  and  then,  which 
was  a  veritable  lubricant  to  my  flagging  speech. 
Finally  I  stopped;  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  story. 
The  man  nodded  assent,  and  I  passed  him  a  mem- 
bership-card to  fill  out,  while  I  settled  back  in  my 
chair  with  the  glow  of  happiness  that  comes  from 
labor  rewarded.  As  the  man  put  his  pen  to  paper 
the  woman  said  softly,  sweetly,  motherly,  "Don't 
you  do  it,  John,  or  I  shall  tell  your  wife."  The 
man  smiled,  I  smiled,  but  the  woman  did  not 
smile.  There  was  an  awkward  silence,  hung  heavy 
with  the  feeling  of  an  approaching  storm,  and  then 
it  came  —  an  avalanche  of  words.  A  Niagara  of 
talk  nearly  drowned  me  in  my  effort  to  save  that 
man's  vote.  The  woman  had  played  her  hand,  or 
rather  her  mouth,  very  well.  I  should  have  en- 
joyed having  her  as  a  partner  at  whist;  she  would 
have  given  the  lie  to  the  professional  jokesmith. 
There  she  sat,  patiently  listening  to  my  attack  on 
the  Independent  Woman  Voters  without  giving 
me  the  slightest  hint  that  she  was  a  loyal  member 
of  that  association  and  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  soci- 
ety in  whose  interest  I  was  working.  But  when  I 
had  finished  she  poured  forth  the  stream  of  pro- 
test which  was  brewing  and  boiling  within  her. 
She  tore  my  arguments  into  shreds,  leaving  my 
poor  cause  naked  and  shivering  in  the  eyes  of  that 
man.  But  we  fought  our  verbal  battle  over  that 
man  for  a  good  half-hour.  I  cudgelled  my  brain 
for  the  intricacies  of  logic;  for  in  pure  information 
that  woman  was  a  marvel.  Whenever  I  finished 
my  side  of  the  argument  the  man  would  award  me 
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the  prize  by  beginning  to  fill  out  the  membership- 
card.  Then  would  come  the  voice  of  the  woman, 
half  playful,  half  serious:  "John,  if  you  sign  that 
card  I  shall  tell  your  wife."  And  John  would 
smile  —  and  stop  writing.  Feeling  that  the  case 
was  hopeless,  I  retired  with  as  much  grace  as  pos- 
sible, not,  however,  before  I  had  fired  my  parting 
shot  at  the  woman  by  saying  playfully,  "Well,  I 
shall  not — no,  not  even  for  the  Public  School  Asso- 
ciation, shall  I  break  the  biblical  command  of 
'Whom  God  hath  joined  let  no  man  put  asunder.' " 
And  the  man  did  not  vote  on  election  day. 

On  another  occasion  I  met  a  man  whose  face 
haunted  me  until  I  was  compelled  to  ask  an  ex- 
planation why  his  face  should  cling  to  the  fringe 
of  my  consciousness.  And  the  explanation  was 
not  at  all  difficult.  The  young  man  had  just  pub- 
lished his  first  book  of  poems,  prefaced  by  a  por- 
trait of  his  highly  poetic  face  and  hair,  and  I  had 
run  across  his  slender  volume  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. The  poet  at  once  warmed  up  to  me,  and  we 
were  soon  among  the  verdant  field  of  English 
literature;  the  Public  School  Association  was  for- 
gotten in  the  joy  of  literary  discussion. 

On  the  day  of  the  election  I  was  awakened  at 
five  o'clock  by  the  beating  of  my  conscience  at  my 
brain  and  the  loud  thumping  at  my  door.  I 
ploughed  my  way  through  the  drifts  of  snow  to 


Harvard  Square,  shivered  for  a  short  time  in  the 
blizzard  that  tore  into  my  body,  shivered  some 
more  in  the  car  that  took  me  to  Boston,  and  finally 
beat  my  way  to  the  voting-booth  where  I  was  to 
enact  the  Horatio  against  all  repeaters.  The  offi- 
cials smiled  at  me  with  the  smile  of  the  sophisti- 
cated for  the  one  who  is  innocent.  That  day  was 
a  busy  one  indeed  —  running  from  one  end  of  the 
precinct  to  the  other  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  out 
those  who  had  promised  to  vote  for  our  candidates, 
and  keeping  eye  and  ear  open  to  every  impression. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  come  in  such  close 
contact  with  the  actual  workings  of  our  universal 
suffrage.  At  the  close  of  that  election  day  I  felt 
like  James  Bryce  after  his  recent  visit  to  our  coun- 
try,— that  the  grandest  thing  in  the  United  States 
is  an  election  day. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  before  my  time.  The 
Public  School  Association  was  submerged  in  the 
tidal  wave  of  ignorance  and  civic  irresponsibility 
that  put  party  above  reason  and  civic  purity,  and 
swept  into  office  a  man  in  prison  garb.  I  went 
back  to  my  books  a  little  sick  at  heart,  but  more 
than  ever  assured  that  the  only  way  to  lift  our 
schools  from  politics  is  for  the  aims  and  purpose 
of  the  Public  School  Association  to  percolate  into 
the  inner  consciousness  of  every  voter  in  Boston. 

Joseph  Lale. 


SEA-MUSIC 


By  CHARLES   E.   WHITMORE 


Upon  a  summer  night,  beside  the  shore, 
I  heard  the  murmur  of  the  shadowy  sea 
Steal  thro'  the  scented  darkness  wistfully, 
Half  voiceless  for  the  burden  that  it  bore  — 
A  whispered  music,  drawing  more  and  more 
Unto  a  soul-revealing  melody, 
When  lo!  the  tide  slow  ebbed  away  from  me, 
And  all  was  vague  and  silent  as  before. 
So  thro'  the  unstirred  reaches  of  my  soul 
Some  flooding  tide  of  melody  has  thrilled 
Out  of  the  dark,  till  its  triumphant  roll 
Has  lapsed  to  calm  even  as  it  seemed  most 

strong, 
And  suddenly,  irrevocably  stilled, 
Left  but  the  fragrance  of  a  faded  song. 
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IF  I  do  not  especially  care  for  Walter  Pater's 
work  why  should  I  not  say  so  ?  There  is  an  ex- 
cessive revival  of  the  man  and  his  writings  just  now; 
indeed,  one  of  the  biographies  was  written  and 
brought  out  against  the  will  of  his  sisters.  His 
"Epicurean"  will  long  be  a  classic,  and  found  in 
choice  libraries  in  the  best  of  bindings;  but  his 
aloofness  and  artificiality  will  not  hold  the  public. 

I  do  thoroughly  admire  Alfred  Ainger,  whose 
Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  Edith  Sichel  and  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  at  S3. 50,  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  read.  And  the  paper  is  so  light 
that  the  book  can  be  held  in  one's  hand  for  an 
hour  without  becoming  a  weight.  I  shall  not  give 
time  to  praising  his  ancestors;  his  father  was  a 
versatile,  attractive  character,  an  architect,  a  wit, 
a  brilliant  talker,  devoted  to  science,  mathematics, 
books,  and  art,  and  an  attentive  student  of  the 
Bible. 

"Why  have  we  been  told  so  much  and  yet  so 
little?"  he  used  to  exclaim,  regretfully,  and  re- 
mained in  the  realm  outside  conviction  of  any 
kind. 

The  mother,  who  died  early,  and  the  four  daugh- 
ters, were  all  gifted  musicians. 

Alfred  once  wrote  in  his  note -book,  "If  any  ex- 
cuse will  be  allowed  to  a  man  at  the  great  day  of 
judgment  will  it  not  be  to  him  who  can  say,  '  Lord, 
I  never  knew  my  mother.' " 

He  was  idolized  by  his  fond  father,  who  loved 
to  train  him  to  dance,  and  he  had  a  lightness  and 
grace  of  his  own,  tripping  like  a  fairy  on  the 
moonsward.  This  gift  never  left  him.  He  was 
also  a  natural  whistler,  with  notes  shrill,  silvery, 
and  birdlike,  "as  if  the  fairies  had  bestowed  an 
elfin  pipe  upon  him  at  his  christening." 

I  believe,  more  and  more,  that  we  are  born  with 
certain  predilections,  and  that  our  ancestors  hold 
the  reins,  while  we  fancy  we  are  doing  the  driving. 


At  seven  this  lad  writes  to  a  boy  chum:  "I  have 
just  finished  writing  a  book,  which  I  have  called 
'Rambles  in  Wales.'  It  has  fourteen  pages  in  it. 
You  shall  read  it  when  you  come  here.  I  have  got 
a  delightful  book,  called  'The  Rejected  Addresses.' 
I  have  read  it  through  a  great  many  times." 

As  a  bee,  he  would  settle  inside  a  book  he  loved 
till  he  got  all  its  honey.  And  he  was  in  maturity 
partial  to  parodies  and  indulged  in  them;  also 
puns,  some  extra  poor;  and  riddles,  some  especially 
good. 

He  studied  with  equal  zest  "  elegant  extracts " 
and  a  cook  book! 

Here  is  the  only  story  of  his  childhood  still  ex- 
tant. 

His  stepmother  had  sent  him  up-stairs  to  see 
what  the  baby  of  the  moment  was  about.  He  re- 
turned, with  a  grave  but  unconcerned  air.  "The 
baby,"  he  said,  "is  sucking  needles,  sitting  with 
its  legs  hanging  over  the  window-sill." 

His  father  had  a  talent  for  acting,  and  he  and 
his  sisters  were  always  acting.  Soon  he  became  a 
playwright.  A  drama,  written  in  his  early  teens, 
is  "an  epitome  of  youth  and  festivity." 

Alfred's  acting  was  better  than  his  plays,  and 
he  had  a  wonderful  power  of  transforming  him- 
self. This  was  so  unendurable  to  an  old  gentle- 
man, a  neighbor  whose  children  claimed  him  as 
master  of  their  revels,  that  he  roared  out,  "I  won't 
have  that  damned  tragedian  on  the  place!"  — 
the  highest  praise  he  could  have  given. 

At  boarding-school  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  —  and  the  boy 
found  what  he  had  wanted,  and  what  remained 
with  him  through  life. 

On  his  death-bed  he  said  to  a  young  man  sitting 
beside  him,  "Go  up-stairs  and  look  at  Maurice's 
portrait;  it  will  do  you  good." 

Next  came  the  good  times  acting  and  frolicking 
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with  Dickens  and  his  children,  who  were  at  the 
same  school.  The  novelist  delighted  in  training 
him,  and  said  he  never  had  so  docile  a  pupil.  You 
must  guess  at  all  their  good  times,  till  you  get  the 
book. 

Frederick  Maurice  and  Charles  Dickens  — in- 
congruous names  to  couple,  to  one  too  rigid  or 
unversed  in  human  nature;  yet  both  played  an 
equal  part  in  his  career,  representing  the  dual  na- 
ture which  he  always  kept  distinct:  the  sober  and 
spiritual;  the  humorous  and  dramatic. 

When  the  Council  of  King's  College  dismissed 
Maurice  for  heresy,  Ainger's  sense  of  the  injustice 
was  intense;  his  anger  knew  no  bounds. 

His  classmates  recount  with  delight  his  powers 
of  mimicry  in  a  most  delicate  style,  yet  a  veritable 
reproduction.  And,  like  Theodore  Hook,  he  could 
sit  at  the  piano  and  accompany  his  own  rattling 
improvisations:  for  instance,  about  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cumming,  the  interpreter  of  prophecy,  who  was 
always  predicting  the  end  of  the  world  as  just  at 
hand.  But  the  date  was  unavoidably  postponed, 
and  the  Doctor  had  his  stock  of  coal  replenished 
as  usual. 

Ainger  commemorated  him  as : 

"the  eminent  Low-Church  Divine 
Who  is  putting  us  up  to  a  proximate  sign, 
And  tells  us,  without  any  ha-ing  or  hum-ming, 
What  a  very  great  Affliction  is  —  coming!" 

This  skit  on  a  correspondence  page  has  as  much 
fun  and  point  now  as  then : 

An  Inquiring  Mend. —  Yorkshire  is  a  large 
county  in  the  North  of    England. 

Etymologist. — The  i  in  China  is  long. 

Augusta  Ann  is  thanked  for  her  beautiful  and 
touching  poem,  which  will  appear  in  our  next. 
Her  simile,  "like  rain-drops  pattering  upon  an- 
gel's wings,"  is  singularly  happy;  she  should,  how- 
ever, pay  greater  attention  to  orthography. 

Chesterfield. —  Your  friend  is  unintention- 
ally deceiving  you.  It  is  not  etiquette  to  ask  more 
than  three  times  for  soup. 

Const ane  B. —  Slap  his  face. 

A  Curate. —  Tell  her  business  requires  you  at 
Hackney. 

At  twenty-three  an  old  friend  called  him  "a 
born  man  of  the  world."  Every  little  while  you 
come  to  one  of  his  powerful  expressions  of  opin- 
ion: 

"The  more  I  read  and  the  more  I  see  of  the 
world,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  great 
secret  of  the  faithlessness  of  this  age  is  in  the  sep- 
aration of  classes.  So  long  as  the  rich  and  the 
poor  are  separated,  by  mutual  pride,  and  by  the 
covetousness  of  the  rich  and  the  envy  of  the  poor, 
so  long  there  will  never  be  a  lively  faith  felt  by 
this  nation  in  the  words  of  Christianity." 


But  the  fun  keeps  bubbling  up.  In  a  postscript: 
"  One  of  our  men  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
had  discovered  that  our  classical  lecturer  uses  a 
translation  in  class.  'Ah,'  I  replied,  'the  ass  know- 
eth  its  master's  crib.' " 

Again:  "Blackstone  says  that  idiots  cannot 
marry.    How  frequently  is  this  law  evaded!" 

In  September,  i860,  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  became  curate,  in  Staffordshire.  The  homes 
of  his  flock  were  far  apart,  but  he  cheered  his  long 
tramps  through  muddy  lanes  by  whistling  the 
songs  of  Schubert.  He  was  not  alone  the  clergy- 
man, but  the  dear  companion,  the  helper,  the  sym- 
pathetic friend.  In  1863  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  also  became  a  teacher. 

Soon  another  advancement:  to  the  Readership  at 
the  Temple  in  London,  for  which  position  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted.  His  charm  drew  many  to  the 
Temple. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  what  a 
charming  atmosphere  he  carried  with  him.  When 
he  came  into  a  room  the  room  knew  it  and  changed. 
"When  he  left  us,"  said  a  friend,  "we  always  felt 
as  if  we  had  been  at  a  wedding:  we  did  not  know 
what  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  day."  And  another 
describes  him  as  "a  strange  mixture  of  Ariel  and 
an  eighteenth  century  divine.  " 

In  1867  his  darling  sister  died,  leaving  four 
children,  whom  he  took  to  himself  to  care  for  as 
his  own.  This  and  other  responsibilities  probably 
were  too  much  for  him,  although  he  never  would 
allow  it.  His  health,  always  delicate,  felt  the  men- 
tal strain.  Oh,  if  he  could  have  had  the  normal 
life  of  a  true  man,  a  loving  wife  and  children  of 
his  own !  He  was  always  giving  of  himself  to  cheer 
others,  but  no  doubt  was  starving. 

His  intimate  friendship  with  Du  Maurier  was 
delicious  and  makes  one  envious  of  such  innocent 
delights.  Every  letter  in  the  book  is  worth  read- 
ing. I  cannot  dwell  on  his  success  as  lecturer  and 
critic;  he  was  great  in  each. 

Nor  do  I  care  to  dwell  on  the  last  days;  his  was 
a  soul  lent  from  heaven. 

If  one  wants  to  realize  the  every-day  lives  of  the 
emigrants  who  are  flooding  our  country,  read  the 
life-stories  of  "Undistinguished  Americans"  as 
told  by  themselves;  edited  by  Hamlin  Holt,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson.  But  why 
call  this  motley,  mongrel  lot  Americans? 

All  are  interesting;  the  Farmer's  Wife,  a  real 
American,  had  the  hardest  experience  of  all. 

"All  have  a  deep  human  interest,  and  perhaps 
some    sociological    importance." 

[James  Pott  and  Co.,    $1.20.] 

I  like  everything  that  Mabel  Osgood  Wright 
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gives  us,  and  respect  her  intimate  knowledge  of 
flowers,  garden,  family,  and  social  life  of  a  "Com- 
muter's Wife"  or  birds;  their  songs,  their  homes, 
and  their  ways.  But  I  confess  to  preferring  my 
facts  regarding  flowers  and  birds  "straight;"  just 
as  I  prefer  to  eat  fried  hominy  and  waffles  without 
any  saccharine  accompaniment. 

So  I  particularly  prize  her  reliable  book  on 
"Birdcraft"  which  was  brought  out  eleven  years 
ago,  has  been  a  standard  favorite  ever  since,  and 
after  several  reprintings  with  new  illustrations  and 
additions  is  now  once  more  reprinted  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Co.    Price,  $2.00. 

No  love-affairs  woven  in,  except  those  of  the 
birds  themselves.  What  a  change  and  progression 
there  has  been  in  our  knowledge  of  birds  and  our 
opportunities  for  learning  about  them! 

As  Mrs.  Wright  says  of  the  time  when  she  first 
sent  out  what  she  had  learned  by  enthusiastic  and 
patient  study:  "In  those  days  the  printed  aids  to 
the  identification  of  the  common  birds  were  few 
outside  of  the  large  reference  libraries,  and  the 
specimens  in  the  museums  were  often  inaccessible, 
or  classified  in  a  way  that  rendered  them  useless  to 
the  novice.  As  the  bird  began  to  grow  more  elu- 
sive in  haunts  where  it  had  held  sway,  all  at  once 
it  seemed  to  grow  more  precious  and  desirable, 
while  presently  a  great  awakening  took  place.  Side 
by  side  with  the  desire  to  know  was  born  the  desire 
to  protect  the  bird;  for  not  only  is  the  wild  bird  a 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  people,  but  the  peo- 
ple are  the  trustees  of  its  liberty. 

"Now  books  upon  nearly  every  phase  of  bird- 
life  lie  close  at  hand,  both  the  result  of  compila- 
tion and  rich  personal  experience,  while  dry-plate 
photography  has  come  to  be  the  recorder  of  much 
that  words  cannot  express.  Organized  protection 
is  influencing  legislation  to  give  to  the  bird  all  the 
rights  of  a  legal  citizenship;  and  the  colored  charts 
and  pictures  of  birds,  such  as  money  could  not  buy 
in  1890,  together  with  admirable  libraries  of  gen- 
eral nature-books,  are  circulated  freely  in  the  coun- 
try schools  of  many  States." 

Then  she  goes  on  to  advocate  personal  study 
and  loving  observation,  and  adds  that  "Patience 
is  the  salt  of  the  bird-catching  legend." 

The  book  is  prettily  dedicated  to  her  husband: 
"A  record  of  happy  field-days  about  home."  Does 
n't  that  suggest  a  happy  home  nest  ?  And  a  bird, 
if  she  could  express  her  thoughts  in  words,  might 
say  the  same  to  her  mate. 

A  verse  from  Henry  van  Dyke's  poems  graces 
the  opening  page.  He  is  one  of  the  true  bird-lov- 
ers. 

"The  laverock  sings  a  bonnie  lay 
Above  the  Scottish  heather; 


It  sprinkles  down  from  far  away 
Like  light  and  love  together. 
He  drops  the  golden  notes  to  greet 

His  brooding  mate,  his  dearie; 
I  only  know  one  song  more  sweet, — 

The  woodnotes  of  the  veery." 


The  frontispiece  is  a  singing  veery. 

Two  hundred  song,  game,  and  water  birds  are 
fully  described,  the  Latin  names  are  given,  and 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  furnishes  eighty  full-page 
plates. 

I  wonder  how  many  who  read  this  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  song  of  the  veery?  I  declare  most 
shamefacedly  that  I  do  not  know  him  by  sight,  or 
his  notes. 

"Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky"  is  a  first  book  by 
Eliza  Calvert  Hall,  a  well-known  Kentucky  woman, 
and  while  it  is  all  cleverly  done,  all  true  pictures  of 
rural  Kentucky  life,  yet,  the  first  chapter,  "Sally 
Ann's  Experience, "  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  lot. 
It  can  be  read  and  reread  without  losing  its  snap 
and  go  and  humor.  Sally  rose  at  a  church  meet- 
ing and,  quite  unasked  and  most  unexpectedly, 
gave  her  testimony  as  to  the  meanness  of  Ken- 
tucky laws  in  general,  and  the  meanness  of  some 
Kentucky  men  in  particular.  It's  rich,  and  un- 
doubtedly true! 

[Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  $1.50.] 

The  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  in  a  small  yet  heavy 
book,  shows  the  world  "The  Way  to  Happiness;" 
but  he  only  makes  me  tired.  It  goes  along  at  a 
slow  pace,  offering  solemn  arguments  and  long- 
drawn-out  platitudes.  He  informs  us  that  "great 
spiritual  happiness  seems  to  be  consistent  some- 
times with  conditions  inimical  to  domestic  peace." 

"  Religion  is  an  essential  faculty  of  human  na- 
ture, and  demands  that  it  shall  have  its  rights." 

"  The  best  place  on  earth,  the  sacredest  place  on 
earth,  is  a  well-conducted  home." 

I  feel  like  concurring  with  a  "Very  true" — 
such  as  one  sees  on  the  margin  of  a  circulating- 
library  volume. 

This  may  have  been  impressive  from  the  pulpit ; 
we  accept  much  of  this  sort  while  in  our  pews. 

[Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25.] 

A  larger  book  from  the  same  publishers,  by 
Prof.  Carl  Hilty,  who  also  wrote  on  "Happiness," 
is  entitled  "The  Steps  of  Life,  further  Essays  on 
Happiness."  The  author  is  Professor  of  Constitu- 
tional Law  in  the  University  of  Berne,  and  we  are 
told  that  his  essays  long  ago  took  rank  in  Europe 
as  classics  in  the  sphere  of  personal  culture  in  eth- 
ics and  religion. 

Francis  G.  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  honors  the 
book  with  an  appreciative  Introduction. 

I  find  in  this  the  same  tendency  to  state  what  is 
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well  known,  as:  "A  kind-hearted  readiness  to  help 
is  the  sure  sign  of  a  good  character;  while  cruelty 
to  animals  and  ridicule  of  men  is  a  sure  sign  of  a 
bad  character." 

"As  with  courtesy,  so  with  a  man's  probity:  if 
it  is  genuine,  it  shows  itself  in  his  conduct  in  the 
small  things." 

Professor  "Hilty  is  far  beyond  the  Rev.  Sheer, 
who  has  no  spice,  Sir.  But  I  do  not  glean  much 
that  is  new. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  on  "The  Prolegomena 
of  Christianity."  (Those  who  can  exactly  define 
the  word  "prolegomena"  without  consulting  a 
dictionary  may  stand  up!) 

At  the  close  of  the  book  he  writes  wisely  on 
"Old  Age,"  the  last  step. 

Same  price  as  the  guide-book  offered  by  the 
American  clergyman. 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church,  has  also  published  a  book  on  "The  Quest 
of  Happiness;  a  Study  of  Victory  over  Life's 
Troubles"  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford  says  it  is  his 
very  best  book. 

Same  publisher.    Costs  a  quarter  more. 

Owning  these  three  books,  one  ought  to  be  very 
happy  indeed.  There  seems  to  be  a  wave-thought 
on  this  theme  among  the  clergy  and  philosophic 
thinkers. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  gives  "Christ's  Secret  of 
Happiness."  It  was  Character.  I  dare  not  discuss 
so  sacred  a  question,  but  feel  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  result  of  His  few  years  of  work  and  the  final 
sacrifice,  bringing  salvation,  inspiration,  hope, 
Christian  joy,  and  peace  to  untold  millions,  and 
lifting  woman  from  brutal  bondage,  would  have 
been  sufficient  reason  for  His  happiness. 

And  we  know  men  and  women  of  unsullied  char- 
acters who  are  not  happy,  though  they  do  their  best 
to  make  others  so. 

Dr.  Abbott  declares  that  "possession  is  not  en- 
joyment, and  enjoyment  does  not  depend  upon 
possession."  And  quotes  Paul's  saying  to  the 
poor  outcast  Christians:  "All  things  are  yours, 
whether  Paul  or  Apollos  or  Cephas."  Yes;  but 
I'm  in  sympathy  with  those  who  are  fitted  to  en- 
joy pictures,  books,  travel,  music,  a  garden,  but 
must  perforce  go  without.  Would  not  the  most 
perfect  enjoyment  come  with  the  possession  of 
these  delights  ?  Many  have  them  who  do  not  know 
how  to  prize  them;  for  "the  Lord  gives  apples  to 
those  who  have  no  teeth." 

But  I  'm  sickened  by  the  hypocritical  twaddle  of 
the  richest  men  in  our  country,  who  affect  to  be 
unhappy  because  they  are  wallowing  in  money, 
and  I  can't  be  convinced  that  ministers  need  dwell 
so  frequently  on  the  blessedness  of  being  cramped 


by  poverty,  knocked  down  by  ill-luck,  crushed  by 
incurable  suffering,  and  all  that. 

If  even  Dr.  Abbott  could  be  reduced,  if  only  in 
a  dream,  to  actual  need,  and  with  all  his  culture 
and  appreciation  of  life's  best  pleasures,  be  de- 
nied his  library,  or  the  use  of  any  books,  or  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  music  almost  divine; 
obliged  to  walk  miles  to  get  to  his  work  instead  of 
spinning  along  with  a  spirited  span,  or  being 
rushed  to  office  by  an  auto;  not  knowing  where 
the  money  would  come  from  to  purchase  com- 
fortable clothing  for  himself  and  family,  and  find- 
ing a  generously  good  dinner  impossible,  with  his 
small  means;  so  overworked  that  he  could  not  cul- 
tivate a  garden  if  he  could  afford  the  land;  have  to 
pass  the  tempting  display  of  the  florist's  windows 
when  he  longed  to  take  a  big  bunch  home  to  his 
wife;  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  magazines,  and 
so  on  and  on,  would  he  not  hold  a  slightly  altered 
view  —  when  he  woke  up  ? 

[Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Co. 

Orison  Swett  Marden,  editor  of  the  successful 
Success,  illustrates  the  optimistic  philosophy  he 
earnestly  preaches  in  his  own  masterful  career. 
He  tells  us  how  to  grip  circumstances;  make  'em 
all  over;  cure  Melancholia  by  joyous  thought;  has 
the  secret  to  prevent  wrinkles,  more  efficacious 
than  flesh-food  or  massage-cream  or  even  steam- 
ing, shows  that  there  need  be  neither  poverty,  sick- 
ness, or  suffering.  Only  hold  the  will  firm  enough, 
and  control  thought.  And  he  lives  what  he  advo- 
cates. No  "Opportunity"  ever  eluded  him.  He 
has  always  been  "Pushing  to  the  Front,"  is  an 
"Architect  of  Fate,"  has  "The  Secret  of  Achieve- 
ment," and  I  wish  that  all  may  catch  his  spirit  and 
be  benefited  by  making  his  confident  belief  their 
own. 

Far  more  real  help  to  those  struggling  and  am- 
bitious for  improvement  in  their  conduct  and  con- 
ditions than  the  vague  assurance  that  'Polios  and 
Cephas  are  for  them.    (No  irreverence  intended.) 

The  last  reprinting  from  his  essays  in  his  paper 
is  called  "Every  Man  a  King."  He  gets  over  the 
ground  with  the  energetic  swing  of  a  blacksmith  at 
his  anvil.  He  is  a  New  Thought  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian Science  disciple,  and  quotes  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox,  Horace  Fletcher,  Elbert  Hubbard,  and 
Helen  Wilmans. 

Much  of  this  book  is  grand  stuff.  I've  been 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  same  creed  for  years. 

And  Mr.  Marden,  in  contrast  with  the  Catnip 
Tea  Commonplaces  of  some  eminent  moralizers, 
is  a  whole  electric  battery,  stimulating  and  occa- 
sionally giving  a  shock  to  one  who  is  groove-set- 
tled. 

But  who  can  accept  as  true  all  his  assertions  ? 
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"All  that  you  dream  of,  all  that  you  yearn  for 
and  long  to  be,  will  be  within  your  reach  if  you 
have  the  power  to  affirm  sufficiently  strong,  if  you 
can  focus  your  faculties  with  sufficient  intentness 
on  a  single  purpose." 

You  see,  Mister,  we  do  not  know  just  how  to 
"focus,"  for  health,  money,  and  position.  Yet 
you  promise  that  all  will  certainly  come  to  him  that 
wills  aright. 

"Hold  the  picture  of  yourself  in  health  before 
your  mind  persistently,  and  you  will  create  health." 

And  what  about  a  "persistent"  felon  on  finger, 
or  a  mastoid  abscess  in  ear.  Can  those  be  willed 
away? 

"No  man  can  be  ill  if  he  always  has  right 
thoughts  and  takes  ordinary  care  of  his  body." 

Indeed!  I  remember  Dr.  Hammond's  sudden 
death  from  pneumonia  just  after  he  had  sent  out 
his  theory  that  no  one  need  die  before  he  was  one 
hundred. 

"We  grow  old  because  we  do  not  know  enough 
to  keep  young." 


What  a  lamentable  ignorance  on  that  point  has 
obtained  ever  since  the  demise  of  Adam! 

Dr.  Holmes  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Wrinkles 
do  not  appear  on  faces  that  have  constantly 
smiled." 

O  rubbish!  The  dear  doctor's  face  was  as 
wrinkled  as  a  frozen  pear  left  out  on  the  ground. 
And  see  the  wrinkles  on  the  grand  face  of  Higgin- 
son!  Smiling  produces  lines,  as  does  laughing 
bring  the  crow's-feet. 

A  well-known  New  Thought  woman  wrote  me, 
when  I  confessed  to  her  that  I  was  weak  from 
Grippe,  that  she  was  ashamed  of  me ;  that  if  I  did 
not  eat  more  than  two  meals  a  day  and  would 
drink  two  quarts  of  milk  daily  I  would  never 
be  ill. 

It  was  with  a  profound  satisfaction  I  read  three 
weeks  later  that  this  same  superior  being  was  laid 
up  with  a  severe  attack  of  tonsilitis  and  could  not 
speak  to  her  audiences! 

Oh,  wow! ! 

[Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Co.,  $1.00.] 


THE     RUSSULA 

By  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

'Neath  woven  branches  where  the  mid-day  beam 
Ne'er  breaks  the  perfect  twilight  of  repose, 

Through  some  mould-magic  subtle  as  a  dream, 
The  red  russula  grows. 

Its  flesh  is  delicate  as  snow  or  foam 

Pink-crested,  and  as  fragile  and  as  pure; 

Fit  food  for  some  omnivorous  forest  gnome, 
Or  elfin  epicure. 

And  mortals,  too,  have  yielded  to  its  thrall, 
Seeking  it  deep  amid  the  woodland  glooms  — 

Ethereal,  aye,  and  ephemeral, 
This  fair  rose  of  mushrooms! 


It  seems  not  strange  that  nature  wrought  the  flower 

Petal  by  petal  out  of  plastic  earth; 
But  this!  —  but  this!  —  at  what  auroral  hour 

Had  it  fantastic  birth  ? 


Colonial  and  Patriotic 
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IT  is  pleasant  news  that  the  Cape  Cod  Memorial 
Association,  which  proposes  to  erect  upon  the 
highest  point  in  Provincetown  a  suitable  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  the  May- 
flozccr,  and  the  writing  and  adoption  in  its  cabin 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  immortal  "  compact," 
has  raised  about  $95,000,  a  sum  sufficient 
to  build  such  a  monument  as  is  desired. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  appro- 
priated 825,000  for  the  purpose.  Other  con- 
tributions have  brought  the  sum  up  to  $95,- 
000,  but  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  aid  of  a 
government  appropriation,  and  the  contin- 
ued interest  of  friends  at  home,  the  sum 
may  be  increased  to  $100,000.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  frequently  appropriated  money  to  mark 
battle-fields,  it  is  believed  that  Congress 
will  join  in  commemorating  the  spot  where 
the  Pilgrims  saw  the^firstland,  and  close  to 


cape  town  bordering  on  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  from 
Plymouth,  Duxbury,  Marshfield,  and  Scituate,  and 
surrounding  country.  It  will  be  easily  discerned 
by  the  vast  number  of  vessels  sailing  from  Boston 
and  other  New  England  cities  to  Southern  ports; 
and  being  on  the  route  of  all  ships  sailing  between 
Boston  and  Europe,  set  upon  this  hill  and 
seen  from  such  a  distance  at  sea,  it  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  as  a  day  landmark. 

The  many  patriotic  societies  which  have 
actively  participated  in  raising  suitable  sub- 
scriptions will  each  of  them  send  a  memo- 
rial stone  from  some  historic  spot  in  their 
town  or  State,  one  side  of  the  stone  being 
finished  and  appropriately  inscribed  as 
coming  from  such  historic  spot  and  such  so- 
ciety. The  stones  will  be  arranged  chrono- 
logically as  to  the  period  of  the  nation's 
history  which  they  represent.  Each  indi- 
vidual contributing  one  dollar  or  more  re- 
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which  the  "cabin  compact"  was  formed.     A  bill 
is  pending  appropriating  $40,000. 

Cape  Cod  is  a  gigantic  reef,  almost  wholly  of 
sand,  jutting  out  into  the  sea  for  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  mainland.  Near  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Cape,  in  the  centre  of  Provincetown,  is  High  Pole 
Hill,  one  of  the  highest  points  of  land  upon  the 
Cape,  and  this  site  for  the  memorial,  together  with 
land  surrounding  it,  has  been  given  by  Province- 
town  to  the  Cape  Cod  Memorial  Association. 
Upon  this  hill,  over  one  hundred  feet  high,  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  stone  monument  250  feet  in 
height,  enabling  it  to  be  seen  at  least  thirty  miles 
out  at  sea  on  a  clear  day.  It  can  be  seen  from  every 
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ceives  a  life-membership  certificate  representing 
the  Mayflower  entering  Provincetown.  This  will 
prove  in  time  to  be  a  valuable  heirloom.  There 
is  to  be  also  a  "Record-Book,"  in  which  to 
inscribe  members'  names,  titles,  and  amounts  of 
subscriptions,  thus  keeping  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance the  patriotic  donors  whose  generosity 
makes  possible  this  national  landmark.  May- 
flower descendants  may  have  the  names  of  May- 
flower ancestors  in  the  book  by  paying  the  sum  of 
five  dollars  for  each  Mayflower  name. 

It  was  on  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  old 
style,  1620,  that  the  Mayflower  dropped  anchor  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor.    Parties  were  at  once  sent  out 
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for  exploration.  The  sixth  of  December  found  the 
ship  still  in  the  harbor,  and  a  third  party  about  to 
set  out  on  a  tour  of  exploration.  They  went  forth 
in  a  shallop  and  followed  the  shore  line  of  the  Cape 
until  they  reached  Clark's  Island,  where  they  made 
camp  and  remained  over  Sunday.  The  next  day 
they  went  over  to  Plymouth,  where  they  deter- 
mined to  make  their  permanent  home.  It  was 
while  the  Mayflower  was  at  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  Cape  Cod  that  Dorothy,  the  young  wife  of  Brad- 
ford, fell  overboard  and  was  drowned;  it  was  here 
that  Peregrine  White  was  born;  and  it  was  here,  in 
this  harbor,  that  the  immortal  "compact,"  the 
first  charter  of  a  popular  government  known  to 
history,  was  drawn  up  and  signed;  and  under  it 
Carver  was  chosen  the  first  governor. 

American  liberty  was  born  in  that  little  crowded 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  as  she  rode  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Provincetown  on  Nov.  11,  1620.  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  declares  that  the  "compact 
drawn  up  at  Provincetown  is  as  important  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  its  fore- 
runner." "These  Pilgrims  of  the  May-flower  were 
the  pioneers  of  a  mighty  host,"  wrote  John  Fiske. 
The  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  while  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  said  that  "within  that  poor 
tempest -tossed  vessel  there  lay  a  moral  treasure  of 
value  wholly  unappreciable,  faintly  conceived  of 
by  us,  its  immediate  inheritors,  after  two  hundred 
years  of  possession  —  principles  of  moral  and  so- 
cial growth  and  improvement,  which  for  ages  to 
come  will  not  be  developed  in  all  their  virtue  and 
efficiency.  On  that  day  the  first  written  constitu- 
tion of  popular  government  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  the  people  assembled  in  convention  for 
the  purpose." 

It  is  to  commemorate  the  signing  of  this  compact 
and  the  first  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  upon  Cape 
Cod  that  the  obelisk  at  Provincetown  is  to  be 
erected,  and  it  would  seem  that  every  son  and 
daughter  of  the  United  States,  certainly  those  who 
trace  their  ancestry  to  the  Pilgrims,  would  like  to 
contribute.  The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
president,  J.  Henry  Sears;  honorary  vice-presidents, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  Samuel  Nick- 
erson,  E.  C.  Swift,  Robert  Bacon,  and  Lorenzo 
D.  Baker;  vice-presidents,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  Hon.  Arthur  Lord,  Dr.  Myles 
Standish,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Nickerson,  Miss  Priscilla  S. 
Nickerson,  Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Agassiz,  Gen.  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  J.  Oakes  Shaw,  Edwin  A.  Grozier,  Dr. 
Gorham  Bacon,  Hon.  David  G.  Pratt,  Richard 
Henry  Greene,  Franklin  B.  Goss,  Thomas  C. 
Day,  Franklin  Crocker,  Moses  N.  Gifford,  Hon. 
William  C.  Lovering,  Eben  S.  S.  Keith;  directors, 
J.  Henry  Sears,  Roland  C.  Nickerson,  Thomas  C. 


Thacher,  Hon.  William  B.  Lawrence,  Henry  H. 
Baker,  Everett  I.  Nye,  Henry  H.  Sears,  Osborn 
Nickerson,  and  Lorenzo  D.  Baker;  treasurer, 
Howard  S.  Hopkins;  and  secretary,  Osborn  Nick- 
erson. The  late  Joseph  Jefferson,  whose  summer 
home  was  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  project,  and  was  an  active  vice-president 
in  the  association. 

Two  State  societies,  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
of  Massachusetts,  have  held  their  annual  conven- 
tions within  a  few  weeks.  The  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  elected  these  officers  for  the  coming 
year:  State  regent,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Granger,  of 
Randolph;  vice-State  regent,  Mrs.  Susan  A.  Viles, 
of  Brookline;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  Anna 
Heckman,  of  East  Weymouth;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Anna  F.  Goss,  Melrose;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Wheeler,  Dorchester;  registrar, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Todd,  Lynn;  librarian,  Mrs. 
Martha  E.  Austin,  Roxbury;  historian,  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Burton,  Brookline;  councillors,  Mrs. 
Ella  W.  Johnson,  Newburyport;  Mrs.  Florence  S. 
MacAlman,  Somerville;  Miss  Georgiana  A.  Bout- 
well,  Groton,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Whittemore, 
of  Everett.  Mrs.  Granger,  the  newly  elected  State 
regent,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Granger,  of  Ran- 
dolph. She  claims  her  Revolutionary  descent  from 
Stephen  Butler,  of  Connecticut,  who  enlisted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  did 
valiant  service,  and  also  from  John  Page,  who  en- 
listed from  Rindge,  N.  H.,  and  served  in  a  regi- 
ment directly  under  the  command  of  General 
Washington.  Mrs.  Granger  has  been  prominent  in 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  having  been 
president  of  the  Ladies'  Library  Association  of 
Randolph,  one  of  the  oldest  clubs  in  New  England. 
She  has  two  sons,  both  of  whom  are  graduates  of 
Harvard  University, —  Dr.  F.  B.  Granger,  a  physi- 
cian in  Boston,  and  L.  Dwight  Granger,  a  former 
instructor  in  metallurgy  at  Harvard,  but  now  of 
Worcester. 

In  recognition  of  the  long  and  helpful  service  of 
the  retiring  State  regent,  Mrs.  Adeline  Frances 
Fitz,  of  Chelsea,  the  Massachusetts  society  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  gift  of  life  membership  in  the 
National  Society.  For  more  than  eight  years  Mrs. 
Fitz  has  held  office,  working  faithfully  in  behalf 
of  her  organization,  serving  several  years  as  State 
regent.  In  retiring  from  office,  she  returns  to  her 
musical  life,  in  which  she  has  gained  national  fame 
as  a  composer. 

Mary  Washington  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  of  Clinton,  has  ordered  the  bronze 
markers  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
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to  be  placed  at  the  graves  of  all  Revolutionary 
soldiers  who  are  buried  in  Lancaster. 

"The  recently  organized  Lafayette  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  held  their  regular 
meeting  Tuesday  evening,  April  second,  at  the 
State  Society  Room,  Colonial  Building.  They  had 
as  guests  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Granger,  the  State  regent, 
and  Mrs,  Adeline  F.  Fitz,  ex-State  regent.  Mrs. 
Effie  L.  Esten,  vice-regent  of  the  chapter,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  'Colonial  Gossip.'  Follow- 
ing the  program  there  was  a  social  hour,  with  re- 
freshments." 

The  Massachusetts  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
April  i,  reelecting  Mrs.  Evelyn  Fellows  Masury, 
of  Danvers,  to  the  office  of  State  regent  for  the 
sixth  consecutive  time,  an  honor  never  before  con- 
ferred upon  any  State  regent.  Mrs.  Masury  also 
served  as  State  regent  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  She  enjoys  a  national  reputation  for  her  ex- 
ecutive ability,  her  deep  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  her  splendid  powers  of  oratory,  and  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  coming  national  president.  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Dunning,  of  Springfield,  a  member  of  Mercy 
Warren  Chapter  of  that  city,  who  has  been  auditor 
of  the  State  society,  succeeds  Mrs.  George  L. 
Munn,  of  Easthampton,  president  of  the  Western 
Conference,  who  has  in  her  term  proved  a  most 
efficient  officer.  The  Massachusetts  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  has  raised 
the  two  thousand  dollars  necessary  for  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts column"  in  the  group  of  thirteen  marble 
columns  which  are  to  represent  the  thirteen  colo- 
nial States,  on  the  portico  of  Memorial  Continental 
Hall,  now  being  erected  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Some  State  societies,  among  them  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Pennsylvania,  obtained  gifts  of  this  sum 
from  their  State  Legislatures,  but  the  Massachu- 
setts daughters,  finding  that  Governor  Guild  was 


not  in  favor  of  such  an  appropriation,  did 
not  ask  for  it,  but  raised  the  money  by  chapter 
work. 

The  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  has  presented  its  official  gold 
spoon  to  Mrs.  Julia  Wendell  Butler,  of  Farming- 
ton,  Me.  Mrs.  Butler  is  a  "real  daughter,"  being 
descended  from  Thomas  Wendell,  who  served  on 
one  of  the  privateers  from  1780  to  1782.  Mrs. 
Butler  is  ninety-two  years  of  age,  the  widow  of 
F.  G.  Butler,  a  prominent  man  of  business  of 
Franklin  County,  who  wrote  Butler's  history  of 
Farmington. 

It  will  give  sincere  pleasure  to  all  New  England 
people  to  learn  that  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
gives  his  assurance  that  the  old  frigate  Constitution 
is  not  to  be  taken  from  Massachusetts  waters  and 
conveyed  to  Jamestown  for  the  coming  Exposition. 
Effort  to  accomplish  this  was  made  in  the  South, 
but  vigorous  protests  came  from  the  North,  espe- 
cially in  Massachusetts.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Patri- 
otic Work,  of  which  Mr.  Walter  Gilman  Page  is 
chairman,  it  was  attempted  to  enlist  Governor 
Guild's  cooperation  in  frustrating  any  such  plan, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, of  which  Mr.  Page  is  a  prominent  member, 
went  even  further  than  this,  enlisting  Senator 
Lodge's  aid.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Carruthers,  secretary 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  has  received  a  letter 
from  Senator  Lodge,  assuring  him  that  the  historic 
old  ship  will  not  be  removed  to  Southern  waters, 
and  this  on  the  word  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
himself  a  Baltimorean.  Besides  this,  to  remove  the 
frigate  from  her  present  quarters  at  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  repair  her,  and  renovate  her  for  such  a 
voyage,  and  make  her  thoroughly  seaworthy, 
would  involve  an  expense  of  $22,000,  and  this  fact 
alone  would  operate  against  her  removal. 


A    PENITENT   TO   A   VIOLET 

By  MARY   WILDER   PEASE 


Shy  votaress  of  the  purple  hood, 

Counting  your  beads  the  mist  has  strung 
Upon  a  cobweb  thread  and  hung 

Across  your  breast, 

Oh,  will  you  breathe  a  little  prayer, 
If  one  is  left  your  rosary, 
And  tell  a  single  bead  for  me 

The  unconfessed? 


Book  Notes 


The  Diamond  Key,  and  How  the  Railway 
Heroes  Won  It.  By  Alvah  Milton  Kerr, 
author  of  "Young  Heroes  of  Wire  and  Rail," 
etc.  Illustrated  by  F.  B.  Masters  and  others. 
Mr.  Kerr,  a  gifted  writer  of  railroad  stories,  was 
once  a  train -despatcher  and  knows  thoroughly  the 
skill,  bravery,  and  devotion  of  those  who  do  the 
actual  work  connected  with  the  making  and  run- 
ning of  great  railway  lines.  He  tells  in  twelve 
chapters  as  many  deeds  of  unusual  heroism  and 
fertility  of  resource  occurring  on  the  "Western 
Central  R.  R."  with  scenes  mostly  laid  on  the 
"skygrades"  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Colorado 
and  Arizona.  The  "diamond  key"  is  a  badge  of 
honor  given  by  the  superintendent  for  conspicuous 
service,  and  each  chapter  tells  of  the  thrilling  deeds 
of  one  of  the  twelve  who  won  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  hold  these  stories  take  upon  one.  No 
more  powerful  tales  of  honor  and  courage  have 
ever  been  told,  and  if  any  one's  blood  is  not  stirred 
by  reading  this  book,  his  is  a  hopeless  case.  (Loth- 
rop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston.   Price,  $1.50.) 


The  Brass  Bowl.    By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 

Mr.  Vance's  latest  and  most  attractive  romance 
was  written,  finally,  in  less  than  four  weeks,  though 
the  first  chapters  took  tentative  shape  about  two 
years  ago.  The  novelist  was  sure  that  he  had 
something  interesting,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he 
did  n't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  Maitland  and  the 
gray  girl  past  Long  Island  City,  after  the  burglary 
at  Maitland  Manor.  So  he  put  it  away  and  forgot 
it  —  almost.  When  Mr.  Vance  returned  from 
England  last  May  he  dug  up  the  dusty  manuscript, 
read  it,  and  lo  and  behold!  the  rest  of  the  story 
flowed  on,  as  plain  as  print,  up  to  the  point  where 
Anisty  gets  the  girl  into  the  cab,  leaving  Maitland's 
apartments.  There  again  it  stuck.  He  turned  to 
his  wife  for  suggestions.  They  bickered  about  it 
for  a  week  in  the  liveliest  sort  of  way  before  the 
final  chapters  mapped  themselves '  out.  The 
reader  of  "The  Brass  Bowl"  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  took  hard  thinking  on  the  author's 
part  to  extricate  his  characters  from  the  difficult 
situations  in  which  they  so  frequently  find  them- 
selves. 

Louis  Joseph  Vance  has  a  right  to  write  ro- 
mances. He  eloped  when  he  was  eighteen.  And  it 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  rare  elopements  that 
are  happy.  But  being  the  head  of  a  family,  he  had 
to  develop   his   literary   talent   with   unremitting 


labor    for    all    it    was 

worth    in   dollars  and 

cents  at  an  age  when 

most  boys  are  think- 
ing of  college  entrance 

examinations.      From 

nine  to  five  he  would 

work    at    his    clerical 

job   in    a    down-town 

New  York  office;  in  the  evening,  go  home  for  dinner, 

take  a  twenty-minute  nap,  and  then  plunge  in  on 
his  story-writing,  keeping  it  up  until  one  or  twTo  in 
the  morning.  In  this  manner  he  wrote  "Milady  of 
the  Mercenaries,"  which  subsequently  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  when  it  was  published  as  a 
serial  in  Munsey's.  Since  the  success  of  "Milady" 
life  has  been  easier,  but  Mr.  Vance  still  does  most 
of  his  work,  and  the  best  of  it,  at  night;  his  imagina- 
tion seems  to  work  best  when  the  world  is  quiet. 
He  writes  it  directly  upon  the  typewriter, — "think- 
ing into  the  keys,"  — and  has  done  this  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  handwriting  is  an  abomination  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  Having  written  it,  he  wakes 
up  his  wife  and  reads  it  to  her.  Then  the  next  day 
he  writes  it  over  again,  as  a  rule.  He  has  written  a 
story  over  six  times  before  getting  the  effect  he 
wanted,  and  has  written  as  many  as  forty-eight 
different  openings  for  one  story,  turning,  twisting, 
revising,  changing  in  every  way  the  same  words 
and  incidents.  Having  once  struck  his  gait,  he 
writes  rapidly. 


The  Philosophy  of  Goethe's  "Faust."     By 

Thomas  Davidson. 

Written  by  a  man  whose  previous  writings  and 
exhaustive  study  of  his  subject  have  especially 
fitted  him  for  the  task,  this  book  is  worthy  of  more 
than  a  passing  word  or  a  casual  glance.  Through- 
out his  life  Mr.  Davidson  was  an  assiduous  reader 
of  Goethe's  writings,  and  particularly  of  the 
"Faust,"  most  of  which  he  knew  by  heart.  In 
the  six  lectures  that  form  this  book,  first  delivered 
in  the  winter  of  1896  at  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, he  has  told  what  that  poem  has  come  to 
mean  to  him,  and  has  sought  to  lay  bare  its  "phil- 
osophical or  ethical  skeleton." 

Those  who  read  poetry  for  its  content  cannot 
fail  to  be  interested  in  the  interpretation  of 
Goethe's  masterpiece  by  a  scholar  of  Mr.  David- 
son's breadth  and  learning,  who  has  lived  long  and 
intimately  with  it.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price. 
60  cents,  net.) 
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The  Book  of  Camping  and  Woodcraft.    By 

Horace  Kephart. 

This  is  as  complete  a  little  text-book  on  camping 
and  woodcraft  as  one  will  find.  All  those  who 
seek  rest  or  sport  in  the  wilderness,  be  he  novice 
or  experienced  woodsman,  will  find  many  a  wel- 
come hint  —  of  how  not  to  as  well  as  how  to  do  it. 

In  the  foreword  Mr.  Kephart  defines  wood- 
craft "as  the  art  of  getting  along  well  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  utilizing  nature's  storehouse,"  and  as  an 
example  cites  Daniel  Boone  as  a  good  woodsman 
because  "he  could  confidently  enter  an  unmapped 
wilderness,  with  no  outfit  but  what  was  carried  by 
his  canoe,  his  horse,  or  on  his  own  back,  and  with 
the  intention  of  a  protracted  stay;  that  he  could 
find  his  way  through  the  dense  forest  without  man- 
made  marks  to  guide  him ;  that  he  knew  the  habits 
and  properties  of  trees  and  plants,  and  the  ways 
of  fish  and  game ;  that  he  was  a  good  trailer  and  a 
good  shot;  that  he  could  dress  game  and  cure 
peltry,  cook  wholesome  meals  over  an  open  fire, 
build  adequate  shelter  against  wind  and  rain,  and 
keep  himself  warm  through  the  bitter  nights  of 
winter  —  in  short,  that  he  knew  how  to  utilize  the 
gifts  of  nature,  and  could  bide  comfortably  in  the 
wilderness  without  help  from  the  outside." 

This  is  surely  real  woodcraft  and  not  "potential 
gipsying."  It  is  not  even  adapting  the  appliances 
of  civilization  to  wildwood  life;  it  is  getting  along 
without  them. 

But  Mr.  Kephart  does  not  advise  "anybody  to 
travel  with  nothing  but  a  gun  and  ammunition,  a 
blanket,  a  frying-pan,  and  a  tin  cup." 

He  deals  extensively  and  sensibly  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  with  a  camper's  outfit,  clothing, 
kit,  utensils,  food,  and  packing.  Then  follows  a 
description  of  the  various  kinds  of  tents  to  be  had, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

Mr.  Kephart  then  goes  to  the  camp  site  and  tells 
how  to  select  it,  lay  it  out,  and  construct  it,  build 
the  fire,  and  cook  the  fish  and  game,  having  de- 
voted a  previous  chapter  to  marksmanship.  He 
deals  at  length  with  camp  cookery,  the  dressing  of 
game  and  fish,  and  the  tanning  of  pelts. 

He  does  not  even  forget  the  pests  of  the  woods — 
how  to  avoid  them,  and  remedies  for  their  bites. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  forest 
travel  and  the  various  things  incident  thereto,  with 
a  chapter  on  getting  lost  and  how  to  live  off  the 
country. 

For  the  novice  in  woodcraft  it  is  almost  a  com- 
plete guide.    (The  Outing  Publishing  Co.) 


Fishing  and  Shooting  Sketches.    By  Grover 

Cleveland. 

Another  welcome  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  outdoor  life  —  a  life  of  ever-increasing  popularity 
as  people  become  more  awake  to  its  beauty  and 
value  —  is  this  volume  of  sketches  from  Mr. 
Cleveland's  fascinating  pen. 

Like  most  of  our  great  statesmen,  past  and 
present,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  an  enthusiastic  devotee 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
kind  of  outdoor  recreation. 

At  the  very  outset  of  these  sketches  he  frankly 
acknowledges  this  devotion,  although  he  says  that 
"his  sporting  proclivities  have  at  times  subjected 
him  to  criticism  and  petty  forms  of  persecution — as 


when  short  fishing-excursions,  in  which  he  has 
sought  relief  from  the  wearing  perplexities  of  offi- 
cial duty,  have  been  denounced  in  a  mendacious 
newspaper  as  dishonest  devices  to  cover  scandalous 
revelry." 

Of  the  "Mission  of  Sport  and  Outdoor  Life"  he 
says  that  "those  who  have  contributed  most  gen- 
erously to  the  exhilaration  and  charm  of  social 
intercourse  will  be  found  among  the  disciples  of 
outdoor  recreation,  who  are  in  touch  with  nature 
and  have  thus  kept  fresh  and  unperverted  a  simple 
love  of  humanity's  best  environment." 

His  "Defence  of  Fishermen"  is  a  plea  for  the 
gentle  art  which  draws  men  away  from  the  sordid 
scramble  for  money  and  position  to  the  shady 
river-bank  or  open  sea,  there  to  get  into  closer 
communion  with  Nature  and  learn  her  lessons  of 
patience,  self-restraint,  and  self-communion.  Like 
all  good  fishermen  he  condemns  all  useless  slaugh- 
ter. He  cites  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Daniel 
Webster  as  famous  fishermen,  and  claims  that  one 
of  Webster's  most  thrilling  flights  of  oratory  was 
composed  and  elaborated  while  wading  waist  deep 
and  casting  flies  in  Mashpee  Waters. 

The  little  talks  on  "Duck-Hunting,"  "Rabbit 
and  Quail  Shooting"  are  quite  as  entertaining, 
and  he  utters  a  wise  word  of  caution  and  denunci- 
ation of  the  inordinate  and  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  these  birds. 

To  the  already  initiated  these  skits  are  full  of  a 
subtle  humor,  and  if  they  make  any  new  sportsmen 
of  the  Cleveland  type  it  will  be  well.  (The  Outing 
Publishing  Co.    Price,  $1.25,  net.) 


Great  Riches.    By  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Socialists  and  editors  generally  have  no  theme 
more  popular  to-day  than  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  millionaires  in  this  country.  But 
few  treat  the  subject  in  the  optimistic  vein  which 
President  Eliot  has  struck.  It  is  not  always  that 
the  very  rich  are  given  strict  justice.  There  is 
something  about  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth 
which  causes  its  possessor  to  be  misjudged  in  all 
his  actions.  To  quote  Mr.  Eliot,  "The  suddenly 
rich  man  finds  that  the  presumptions  are  all 
against  him,  and  the  public  ear  is  open  to  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  but  shut  to  the  defence." 

In  the  same  attitude  of  calm  inquiry  and  quiet 
judgment  with  which  he  considers  all  great  topics 
President  Eliot  studies  this  problem  of  "Great 
Riches."  He  notes  the  obligations  as  well  as  the 
powers  of  the  moneyed  class;  the  praise  which  is 
due  the  creators  of  honest  wealth;  and  the  need  of 
publicity  as  a  safeguard  to  business.  "It  is  quite 
unnecessary,"  he  says,  "to  feel  any  alarm  about 
the  rise  of  a  permanent  class  of  very  rich  people. 
To  transmit  great  estates  is  hard.  They  get  divided 
or  dispersed.  With  rarest  exceptions  the  rich  men 
of  to-day  are  not  the  sons  of  the  rich  men  of  thirty 
years  ago,  but  are  new  men.  It  will  be  the  same 
thirty  years  hence." 

The  book  is  full  of  terse,  quotable  sayings.  It 
is  beautifully  printed  in  two  colors,  and  for  a 
frontispiece  has  a  fine  full-page  photogravure  por- 
trait of  the  author.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  75  cents,  net;  flexible 
leather,  $1.50,  net.    Postage,  8  cents  additional.) 


His  Excellency,  William  T.  Cobb,  Governor  of  Maine 
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WHAT'S     THE      MATTER      WITH 
NEW     ENGLAND? 

MAINE:    A    STUDY    IN    LAND  -  GRABBING,    TAX- 
DODGING,    AND    ISOLATION 

By   FRANK   PUTNAM 


HEN  I  had  completed,  in 
four  articles,  my  pleas- 
ant task  of  introducing 
Texas  to  the  readers  of 
the  New  England  Mag- 
azine, the  Chief  said  to 
me: 

"Take  six  months  and  find  out  what's 
the  matter  with  New  England.  Spend  a 
month  in  each  State,  beginning  with  Maine, 
and  study  conditions  that  make  for  or 
against  growth  and  prosperity." 

During  a  month  in  Maine  I  observed 
these  facts,  explaining  why  Maine,  with 
natural  resources  surpassed  by  those  of  few 
American  States,  has  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary in  population  for  half  a  century: 

i.  Her  water-power,  amounting  to  six 
million  units  annually,  is  not  used  to  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  its  extent. 

2.  The  vast  forests  in  Maine's  hundreds 
of  unorganized  and  practically  unpopulated 
townships,  over  nine  million  acres  in  area, 
are  owned  by  approximately  six  hundred 
individuals,  firms,  and  corporations,  and 
pay  practically  no  taxes  to  the  State— three 
mills,  on  a  very  low  valuation,  or  a  fraction 
over  $90,000  a  year  on  a  real  value  variously 
estimated  at  from  $150,000,000  to  $300,- 
000,000. 

3.  Maine  farmers  are  behind  the  times 
—  not  so  much  in  working  their  land  as  in 


marketing  their  products.  Through  lack 
of  organization  they  get  too  little  for  their 
apples  and  potatoes,  and  middlemen  get 
too  much. 

4.  Maine's  railways  and  big  manufac- 
turing industries,  uniting  with  the  wild-land 
owners  to  control  the  State  government,  pay 
low  taxes  and  send  most  of  their  surplus 
earnings  out  of  the  State  to  non-resident 
owners. 

5.  Maine's  senators  and  representatives 
at  Washington  have  constantly  advocated 
and  voted  for  import  tariffs  that  have  built 
up  iron  and  steel  mills  in  other  States,  but 
have  prevented  the  use  of  Canadian  iron 
and  coal  in  creating  big  steel  plants  along 
Maine's  unused  water-powers.  With  the 
substitution  of  steel  for  wood  in  ships, 
Maine's  once  great  industry  of  ship-build- 
ing has  been  transferred  in  large  part  to 
other  States  closer  to  the  American  coal  and 
iron  deposits.  I  do  not  say  that  if  Maine 
had  been  able  to  get  duty-free  iron  and  coal 
from  the  Canadian  provinces  she  would 
have  set  up  steel-mills  along  her  unused 
water-courses,  but  she  could  have  done  so, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  probably 
would  have  done  so. 

6.  Maine's  politicians,  in  order  to  cover 
their  own  land-grabbing,  tax-dodging,  tar- 
iff] wall-building  operations,  have  kept  the 
State  befuddled  and  deluded  with  the  is- 
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sue  of  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

7.  Maine's  State  normal  schools,  five  of 
them,  are  training,  at  her  expense,  teachers 
for  other  States,  since  the  wages  paid  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  Maine  are  so  low 
that  the  best  teachers  find  more  profitable 
employment  elsewhere.  One  normal-school 
principal  told  me  he  had  two  hundred  grad- 
uates teaching  in  Massachusetts. 

8.  Bounded  on  east,  north,  and  north- 
west by  a  foreign  country,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  open  sea,  Maine  has,  with  a  curious 
contrariety  of  character,  shown  indifference 
—  almost  hostility  —  to  immigration  from 
other  countries,  a 

spirit  that  I  have 
observed  in  no  other 
State  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union. 

9.  The  daily 
newspapers  of 
Maine,  almost  with- 
out exception,  are 
apparently  owned 
by,  or  controlled  in 
the  interest  of,  the 
wild -land  owners, 
the  railroads,  or  the 
large  manufac- 
turers, so  that  they 
offer  no  sharp  and 
constructive  criti- 
cism of  the  policies 
that  have  for  half  a 
century  retarded  the 
development  of  the 
State's  resources. 

10.  Until  recent- 
ly, thousands  of  Maine  farmers,  tempted  by 
the  glorious  hunting  and  fishing  all  around 
them,  have  worked  their  lands  carelessly,  so 
that  they  did  not  get  the  best  results  either 
in  field  or  market. 

Sons   and   Daughters   Leave   Her 

'Some  results  flowing  from  the  foregoing 
facts  may  be  summarized  thus: 

1.  Maine  has  lost  from  5,000  to  10,000 
of  her  brightest  sons  and  daughters  an- 
nually for  half  a  century;  they  have  found 
in  other  States  opportunities  denied  to  them 
at  home,  and  have  contributed  enormously 
to  the  advancement  of  other  common- 
wealths.   It  is  probable  that,  in  proportion 


A  case  for  the  liquor-Jaw  officers 


to  her  population,  Maine  has  contributed 
to  American  life  more  men  and  women  of 
eminent  usefulness  than  any  other  State. 

2.  The  State,  stripped  of  its  enormous 
wealth  of  forests  through  the  folly  and  faith- 
lessness of  her  public  servants,  and  by  them 
still  denied  a  fair  tax  return  from  these  lost! 
lands  that  once  belonged  to  her,  is  chron- 
ically poor  —  unable  to  build  and  maintain 
a  system  of  good  roads,  or  adequately  toj 
support  her  public  schools.  Her  teachers,; 
as  I  said  above,  are  paid  less  than  the  un4 
lettered  laborers  in  her  fields  and  forests, 
and  I  heard  with  amazement  her  Senate' 
haggling    over   a    paltry  appropriation  ofi 

$65,000   for   the! 

support    of    the- 

State  University  oil. 

Maine! 

3.  Thousands  oi 
her  small  children, 
who  ought  to  be  in 
school,  are  devital- 
izing themselves  in 
her  woolen  and  cot- 
ton mills,  discount- 
ing their  maturity 
to  make  dividends 
for  non-residenl 
capitalists. 

4.  Her  prohibi 
tion  law,  with  itfl 
consequent  system 
of  spying  upon  prii 
vate  conduct,  has 
created  an  atmos 
phere  of  hypocris) 
and  distrust,  of  cyni 
cal  disregard  of  law 

and  has  forced  the  liquor  traffic  into  thd 
lower  levels  of  society,  there  to  eat  away,  V3u 
a  cancer,  the  character  of  humbler  workers. 
In  Portland  alone  more  than  a  hundrec; 
"kitchen-saloons"  —  humble  homes  when 
housewives  dispense  bad  whiskey  secretly  to 
all  comers  —  testify  that  in  a  harsh  climatd 
and  a  strenuous,  ill -rewarded  industria; 
struggle  for  life  a  very  large  part  of  so| 
ciety  will  indulge  in  the  doubtful,  degrading 
pleasure  of  liquor-drinking,  law  or  no  law.  j 

Not  Fertilized  and  Enriched  by 
Immigration 

The  tides  of  immigration  that  havej 
Mowed  across,  fertilized,  and  enriched  nearlv 
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Launching  a  six -master  at  Bath.   The  old  yards  still  turn  out  schooners 


all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  have  passed 
to  the  southward  of  Maine.  She  has  made 
little  or  no  effort  to  attract  new  settlers 
from  other  countries;  few  foreigners  have 
[come  into  Maine  except  from  the  French 
settlements  of  Canada,  and  most  of  these 
have  taken  employment  at  low  wages  in  the 
textile  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men 
who  for  fifty  years  have  controlled  her  po- 
litical destinies  have  found  their  largest 
personal  profit  in  holding  her  raw  lands  out 
of  the  market,  at  low  values,  while  they  by 
one  means  or  another  got  possession  of 
them.  One  of  the  freest  and  ablest  journal- 
ists in  Maine  said  to  me:  "  The  Know  Noth- 
ing movement  took  root  in  fertile  soil  in  this 
State  when,  in  1854,  it  dictated  the  election 
of  the  governor  and  made  itself  one  of  the 
important  elements  in  the  formation  of  the 
local  Republican  party.  I  think  it  is  also 
the  reason  for  the  Maine  opposition  to  tar- 
iff reform,  which  the  State  so  greatly  needs. 
I  wonder  if  you  do  not  overestimate  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  against  immigration. 
That  opposition  does  not  seem  nearly  so 
strong  to  me  as  the  opposition  to  tariff  re- 
duction, the  latter  having  become  equivalent 


to  an  article  of  the  creed."  My  friend  misses 
the  point:  until  the  tariffs  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  abolished,  or 
greatly  lowered,  Maine  cannot  successfully 
develop  her  natural  resources  so  as  to  at- 
tract foreign  immigration.  What  she  mis- 
takes for  a  commendable  conservatism  is, 
in  my  judgment,  a  blend  of  isolation  and 
insularity.  If  the  stock  of  the  people  of 
Maine  were  not  one  of  the  strongest,  stur- 
diest, on  earth,  she  would  to-day  be  far 
worse  off  than  she  is.  If  she  could,  and 
would,  obtain  such  changes  of  the  national 
tariff  policy  as  to  enable  her  to  utilize  her 
raw  wealth,  water-power  in  combination 
with  Canada's  raw  wealth  of  coal  and  iron, 
Maine  must  speedily  become  one  of  the 
wealthiest  States  in  the  Union.  The  high- 
est tribute  to  the  quality  of  Maine  folk  is 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  policies  that  have 
stripped  her  of  her  public  lands,  shackled 
her  hands  against  natural  development,  and 
driven  scores  of  thousands  of  her  strongest 
sons  and  daughters  to  other  States,  she 
has  within  her  boundaries,  at  this  day, 
only  five  distinct,  and  small,  centres  of 
racial  degeneration,  and   there   is   no   evi- 
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A  gang  of  brawny  river-drivers;  the  kind  Holraan  Day  puts  into  his  stories  of  the  Maine  woods 


dence   that   new   centres   of  this  kind  are 
developing. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  above-men- 
tioned conditions  more  at  length  and  in  de- 
tail. 


The  Story  the  Figures  Tell 

Maine,  when  she  separated  herself  from 
Massachusetts  and  set  up  in  business  on  her 
own  account  in  1820,  had  298,269  inhab- 
itants; in  1830,  399,455;  in  l84o,  501,793; 
in  1850,  583,169;  in  i860,  628,279  —  show- 
ing a  steady  and  healthy  growth  up  to  half 
a  century  ago.  Since  then  the  federal  census 
reports  show  these  figures:  1870,  626,915, 
or  1,364  less  than  ten  years  earlier,  due  to 
losses  in  war  and  by  emigration  to  other 
States,  then  just  beginning;  in  1880,  648,936, 
a  gain  of  only  22,021  in  ten  years  that  were 
years  of  extraordinary  progress  throughout 
the  whole  north;  in  1890,  661,086,  or  an 
annual  gain,  between  1880  and  1890,  of 
only  1,215.  In  I9°°  tne  State's  population 
was  694,466.  The  gain  in  the  ten  years  be- 
tween 1890  and  1900  was  more  rapid  than 
in  earlier  periods,  and  the  indications  are 
that  this  ratio  of  gain  will  increase  regu- 
larly hereafter.  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
Maine  are  on  their  way  out  of  isolation; 
that  they  will  in  the  next  decade  win  their 


freedom  from  the  cramping  restraints  tha 
have  been  laid  upon  them  by  narrow  an( 
selfish  politicians. 

It  is  perhaps  too  late  for  the  State  to  re 
gain  possession  of  any  large  part  of  the  mag 
nificent  forest  domain  of  which  she  ha: 
been  plundered,  but  she  can,  and  in  m; 
opinion  she  will,  as  she  ought,  levy  con 
stantly  higher  taxes  upon  those  plunderec 
lands,  until  they  shall  bear  their  just  pro 
portion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  State' 
institutions  upon  a  scale  and  in  a  styl< 
suited  to  the  character  of  her  people. 

How  State  Lands  Were  Alienated 

I  should  require,  not  a  month,  but  a  year 
and  should  need  to  be,  not  a  reporter,  bu 
a  detective,  in  order  to  trace  in  detail  thi 
processes  by  which  the  State  of  Maine 
through  successive  administrations,  alien 
ated  her  forest  wealth.  Judging  the  meth 
ods  by  the  results,  it  seems  certain  tha 
such  a  revelation  would  be  shadowec 
throughout  by  treacherous  graft.  Whereasj 
eighty-seven  years  ago,  the  State  owned  for 
ests  worth,  even  in  those  days,  not  less  thar 
a  hundred  millions,  and  worth  to-day,  aftei 
constant  cutting  over  a  large  part  of  theii 
extent,  from  $150,000,000  to  $300,000,000 
the  State  now  owns  practically  none  of  thi; 
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land,  and  has  nothing  tangible  to  show  for 
it.  The  lands  are  of  record  as  the  private 
property  of  some  six  hundred  individuals, 
firms,  and  corporations,  all  of  whom  must 
have  got  them  either  from  the  State  direct 
or  from  persons  who  so  got  them.  It  is 
said  that  to-day  most  of  the  lands  are  in  the 
hands  of  " innocent  purchasers" —  a  phrase 
the  employment  of  which  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  way  in  which  many  of  the  first 
private  owners  of  the  lands  got  title  to 
them.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  valuable 
\  of  these  lands  are  to-day  owned  by  men  who 
I  held  State  offices  when  they  got  the  lands 
J  from  the  State.  Such  transfers  are  pre- 
cisely on  a  par  with  the  scandalous  trans- 
actions of  the  officers  of  the  great  life-in- 
surance companies,  when  these  persons  used 
the  funds  of  the  stockholders  for  their  pri- 
vate profit.  And  because  the  trust  held  by 
these  State  officers  was  a  public  trust,  and 
the  property  confided  to  their  care  was  pub- 
lic property,  their  dereliction  was  the  graver 
of  the  two,  the  more  unworthy.  Some  of 
these  men  still  hold  high  offices,  the  gift  of 
the  people  of  Maine.  The  Legislature  and 
the  State  administrative   places  are  filled 


with  their  appointees  and  adherents.  What 
Maine  needs  worst  of  all  is  a  Hughes  to 
uncover  their  rascality  and  a  free  inde- 
pendent newspaper  press  to  scourge  them 
out  of  public  life.  It  is  probably  too  late  to 
put  any  of  them  into  prison,  where  some  of 
them  unmistakably  belong;  the  statute  of 
limitations  very  likely  protects  them  against 
that  measure  of  justice. 

I  mention  no  names  —  not  because  there 
is  any  least  doubt  about  the  facts,  but  be- 
cause the  fault  is  not  so  much  that  of  indi- 
viduals as  of  the  moral  standards  of  their 
time  and  of  the  antiquated,  absurd,  awk- 
ward system  of  State  government  that  in 
Maine  as  elsewhere  makes  honest  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  public  affairs  almost 
if  not  quite  impossible.  I  shall  elsewhere 
return  to  the  discussion  of  this  outworn 
system  of  State  government  —  the  admin- 
istration of  a  business  corporation  by  a 
board  of  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
directors  —  a  system  under  which  no  pri- 
vately owned  business  on  earth  could 
for  a  single  year  escape  the  bankruptcy 
court. 

These  wild  forests  of  Maine  even  to-day, 
after  more  than  a  century  of  cutting,  cover 
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An  Aroostook  County  potato-field  in  full  bloom 


over  14,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-half 
the  total  area  of  the  State. 

By  averaging  the  estimates  of  five  men 
who  have  cruised  through  these  forests  in 
the  service  of  lumber-operators  for  periods 
ranging  from  five  to  fifty  years,  and  by 
study  of  official  reports,  I  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  average  value  of  the  standing 
timber  on  these  lands  is  to-day  not  less  than 
$20  per  acre.  Deducting  2,000,000  acres 
for  lakes  and  rivers  and  cleared  spaces  within 
the  wild-land  area, —  and  that,  I  am  assured 
by  competent  authority,  is  a  liberal  deduc- 
tion,—  we  have  a  remainder  of  7,000,000 
acres  whose  forest  growth  alone  is  worth  at 
least  $20  per  acre,  or  a  total  timber  valua- 
tion of  $140,000,000, —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  land  value. 

These  lands,  including  the  timber,  are  to- 
day valued  by  the  State  assessors,  for  tax- 
ation, at  $36,423,301,  and  paid  a  total  State 
tax,  in  1906,  of  $91,058.25,  under  a  three- 
mill  levy,  as  against  a  total  valuation  of 
$340,328,772  for  the  other  half  of  the  State, 
including  cities,  villages,  and  incorporated 
townships  with  all  cultivated  farms.  The 
total  State  tax,  got  by  a  uniform  three-mill 


levy  upon  all  city,  village,  farm,  and  wild- 
land  properties,  was  for  1906  a  few  thousand 
less  than  a  million  dollars.  If  the  wild  lands 
paid  an  equitable  share  of  the  State's  taxa- 
tion, this  figure  would  be  nearly  doubled, 
the  burden  of  excessive  taxation  now  laid 
upon  cities  and  towns  for  roads,  schools, 
and  the  wards  of  the  public  could  be  di- 
minished, and  the  State  could  provide  as  it 
should  for  those  functions  which  it  ought  to 
take  off  the  shoulders  of  struggling  small 
communities. 

Queer  Business  for  a  State  to  Engage  In 

She  could  then,  also,  abandon  the  dis- 
honest and  disreputable  practice  of  charter- 
ing foreign  corporations  of  all  characters  — 
and  no  character  —  to  prey  upon  the  in- 
vesting public  of  other  commonwealths.  No 
less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pages 
of  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Assessors 
for  1906  are  filled  with  the  names  of  corpo- 
rations which  have  been  chartered  under 
the  lax  corporation  law  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
1  attempted  to  total  the  capitalization  of 
these  companies  by  adding  the  figures  up 
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page  by  page.  At  the  foot  of  page  23  I  gave 
up  the  attempt,  and  struck  an  average,  add- 
ing the  totals  for  the  twenty-three  pages 
and  dividing  the  result  by  twenty-three  to 
get  an  approximate  average  for  the  whole 
144  pages.  By  this  method  it  appears  that 
the  State  of  Maine  has  chartered  more  than 
6,500  corporations,  a  very  large  majority  of 
them  foreign, —  that  is,  doing  business  in 
other  States  than  Maine, —  with  a  total  cap- 
italization —  on  paper  —  exceeding  three 
billions  of  dollars.  The  State  of  Maine  col- 
lected taxes  —  fees  —  from  these  corpora- 
tions, in  1906,  amounting  to  $144,650. 

When  you  reflect  that  hundreds  of  these 
corporations  —  to  state  it  mildly  —  are  of 
the  sort  that  exist  only  to  sell  stock,  and 
that  other  hundreds  of  them  obtained  char- 
ters in  Maine,  a  State  distant  from  their 
fields  of  operation,  solely  in  order  that  their 
books  might  not  be  too  closely  scrutinized 
by  public  officials  in  the  interest  of  honest 
investors,  you  must  be  strangely  constituted 
if  you  do  not  reach  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  a  very  strange  business  for  a  rich,  sover- 
eign American  State  to  engage  in.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  State's  poli- 


ticians ever  got  much  money  out  of  this 
business.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
attorney-general,  for  filing  and  for  examin- 
ing papers,  respectively,  formerly  got  a  spe- 
cial, personal  fee  from  each  such  corpora- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  one  attorney-gen- 
eral these  fees  amounted  to  twenty-odd 
thousand  dollars;  but  the  Legislature  has 
since  abolished  these  personal  fees,  I  am 
told. 

Maine  might  well  have  saved  her  repu- 
tation for  business  sense  and  business  hon- 
esty by  getting  this  $144,650  from  some 
other  source  —  by  placing  something  ap- 
proaching an  honest  valuation  upon  the 
wild  lands,  for  example.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  her  to  allow  New  Jersey  to  hold 
a  monopoly  of  this  form  of  financial  swind- 
ling— better  not  only  for  Maine,  but  for  the 
thousands  of  honest  corporations  that  in 
good  faith  have  taken  charters  under  her 
law,  since  the  general  public,  in  view  of  this 
wholesale  granting  of  charters  for  petty  fees 
to  all  comers,  responsible  or  otherwise, 
must  soon  come  to  regard  a  Maine  charter 
as  a  just  cause  for  suspecting  that  the  cor- 
poration holding  it  has  some  good  reason 
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for  not  wishing  to  take  a  charter  from  a 
State  that  exercises  a  real  guardianship  of 
its  investors.  If  you  regard  my  conclusions 
as  open  to  doubt,  by  all  means  write  to  the 
Board  of  Assessors  at  Augusta,  get  a  copy 
of  their  report,  and  read  through  the  long  list 
of  corporations,  capitalized  at  from  a  million 
to  twenty  millions,  whose  very  names  smack 
of  quackery.  Many  of  them  you  have  seen 
advertised  in  the  mining-stock  columns  of  the 
daily  papers  of  late 
—  and  not  a  few  of 
them  you  have  seen 
denounced  in  the  col- 
umns of  journals  that 
have  made  efforts  to 
protect  their  readers 
against  specious  and 
swindling  offers  o  f 
such  stocks. 

There  is  something 
especially  humorous 
— or  otherwise,  as  you 
look  at  it  —  in  this 
spectacle  of  a  State 
that  is  too  pure  to 
take  a  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  liquors, 
but  not  too  pure  to 
lend  its  name  to  a 
lot  of  stock-peddling 
sharps  in  a  hundred 
different  doubtful 
fields.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  liquor -sellers;  I 
have  no  doubt  the 
world  will  be  far  bet- 
ter off  than  it  is  when 
man  is  sufficiently 
civilized  to  avoid  the 
use  of  alcoholic  stim- 
ulants. But  since  he 
is   what   he    is,   and 

obviously  will  have  the  stuff,  good  or  bad, 
legally  or  illegally,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  note  the  fact  that,  whereas  Portland 
spends  $75,000  a  year  for  her  police  force, 
has  more  than  2,100  arrests  yearly  for  viola- 
tions of  the  liquor  law,  and  gets  no  revenue 
from  the  traffic,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  with 
about  the  same  population,  more  than  sup- 
ports her  police  force  from  the  revenue  of 
the  liquor  traffic  and  has  less  than  one-half 
as  many  annual  arrests  for  violations  of  the 
liquor  laws. 


Mr.  Liberty  B.  Dennett,  of  Portland,  who  is 

fighting  for  higher  taxes  on  the 

wild  lands  of  Maine 


The  average  tax  on  that  half  of  the  State 
of  Maine  not  owned  by  the  wild-land  bar- 
ons who  control  the  State  government  is 
twenty  mills.  This  includes  municipal, 
county,  and  state  taxation.  The  total  taxes 
paid  by  the  wild-land  owners  in  the  unin- 
corporated townships  average  a  fraction 
under  five  mills, —  three  mills  to  the  State 
and  less  than  two  mills  for  county  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Dennett's  Cam- 
paign for  Equal 
Taxation 

In  1890,  when  Mr. 
Liberty  B.  Dennett, 
of  Portland,  contem- 
porary and  peer  of 
Thomas  B.  Reed  and 
one  of  the  "noblest 
old  Romans"  in  the 
State,  began  his  agita- 
tion for  an  increase 
of  taxation  on  the 
wild  lands  the  valua- 
tion set  upon  these 
lands  by  the  assess- 
ors was  less  than  $9,- 
000,000,  and  the  State 
derived  a  tax  revenue 
from  them  of  less 
than  $30,000.  Al- 
though Mr.  Dennett 
has  conducted  this 
agitation  single- 
handed,  practically 
without  aid  or  com- 
fort from  politician  or 
press  of  any  party,  he 
has  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  has 
seen  the  valuation  of  the  wild  lands  ad- 
vanced fourfold  in  seventeen  years. 

Indeed,  so  strongly  has  Mr.  Dennett  im- 
pressed his  propaganda  upon  the  people 
that  the  wild-land  barons  and  their  political 
vassals  hate  him  with  an  unholy  hatred, 
dub  him  crank  and  nuisance,  and  angrily 
refuse  to  discuss  him  or  his  agitation.  When 
I  asked  Governor  Cobb,  a  cultivated  gen- 
tleman, to  give  me  the  other  side  of  the 
story,  he  retorted  impatiently,  "If  you  mean 
old  Dennett's  talk,  I  don't  care  to  say  any- 
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thing  about  it."  I  owe  it  to  the  Governor  to 
explain  that  he  was  at  the  time  engrossed, 
and  not  improbably  irritated,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  closing  days  of  a  legislative  ses- 
sion in  which  his  pet  measure,  the  Sturgis 
law,  was  strongly  assailed,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  his  own  party,  and  his  temper 
was  very  likely  not  at  its  normal  gauge. 
"  Old  Dennett"  is  now  waging  a  systematic 
campaign  of  education  through  the  pages  of 
The  Pine  Tree  Magazine  of  Portland,  and 
I  venture  to  predict  that  at  no  distant  date 
his  revelations  and  arguments  will  bear  fruit 
in  measures  equalizing  taxation  in  Maine. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Dennett  induced  a 
member  from  Portland  (who,  to  preserve 
his  standing  with  the  powers  that  be  in  his 
party,  gave  notice  that  he  personally  did 
not  favor  the  measure  )  to  offer  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  State  levy  of  fifteen  mills  upon 
the  wild  lands.  The  committee  to  which 
the  bill  was  referred  reported  that  it  ought 
to  pass,  and  the  wild-landers  were  scared 
stiff.  Nothing  like  this  had  ever  menaced 
them  before.  Exerting  their  control  of  the 
situation,  they  brought  the   matter  before 


the  State  Supreme  Court  for  an  opinion  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposition. 
The  court  unanimously  reported  that  it  was 
unconstitutional.  It  may  have  been  so;  but 
the  fact  that  four  of  the  eight  members  of 
The  court  were,  either  personally  or  through 
members  of  their  families,  interested  as 
proprietors  of  wild  lands  left  their  finding 
under  a  grave  shadow.  Judges  concerned 
for  their  honor  would  have  declined  to  sit 
in  the  hearing  of  any  question  in  which 
they  had  a  personal  interest  at  stake.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  perfection  of  the  po- 
litical machine  that  dominates  Maine  that 
none  of  the  four  judges  interested  in  the 
wild  lands  was  visibly  troubled  by  any  scru- 
ple against  sitting  in  judgment  upon  a  ques- 
tion in  which  he  had  a  direct  pecuniary  in- 
terest. 

The  Desired  Constitutional   Amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Dennett,  fronted  by  this  finding  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  framed  a  petition  for  a 
constitutional  amendment,  as  follows: 
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To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  o}  Representa- 
tives in  Legislature  assembled  at  Augusta,  A.D. 
1907:  — 

Respectfully  represent  your  petitioners,  citizens 
of  Maine,  that  under  the  constitution  of  this  State 
as  construed  by  our  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the 
lands  in  the  unincorporated  townships  of  our  State, 
railed  "wild  lands,"  cannot  be  assessed  by  our 
Legislature  at  a  greater  rate  on  a  dollar  upon  their 
valuation  than  that  assessed  upon  our  municipal- 
ities. Consequently  the  less  the  rate  assessed  upon 
our  cities  and  towns,  the  less  the  tax  rate  the  own- 
ers of  the  wild  lands  will  have  to  pay;  and  in  the 
event  that  the  income  from  other  sources  of  taxation 
should  equal  all  demands  upon  the  state  treasury, 
SO  that  no  tax  upon  our  municipalities,  by  the  State, 
would  be  necessary,  the  wild  lands  would  escape  all 
taxation,  except  a  county  tax.  Whereas,  our  towns 
and  cities  must  ever  and  forever  tax  all  their  prop- 
erties at  a  rate  many  times  in  excess  of  taxes  here- 


tofore assessed  by  the  State  upon  wild  lands,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  roads,  their  paupers,  their 
schools,  and  other  institutions  for  which  purposes 
the  wild  lands  are  not  taxed,  notwithstanding  own- 
ers of  wild  lands,  resident  within  the  State,  have 
equal  protection  of  our  laws,  and  all  civic  privi- 
leges accorded  all  other  citizens;  thereby  pla- 
cing them  under  equal  obligation. 

Therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  amend  our 
State  Constitution,  otherwise  the  colossal  injustice 
which  all  the  tax-payers  of  our  towns  and  cities 
have  suffered  in  the  past  must  be  continued  in  the 
future,  and  we  respectfully  pray  that  your  honor- 
able Senate  and  House  will  pass  the  necessary  res- 
olutions submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  State  at 
our  next  election  the  following  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 8  of  Article  IX  of  our  Constitution  so  that  it 
shall  read  when  amended  as  follows,  viz.: 

"All  taxes  on  real  and  personal  estate,  assessed 
by  authority  of  this  State,  shall  be  apportioned  and 
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assessed  equally,  according  to  the  just  value  there- 
of; and  lands  in  the  unincorporated  townships  of 
the  State  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Board  of  State 
Assessors  at  the  same  rate  as  the  average  rate  of 
municipal  taxation  throughout  the  State;  and  the 
wild  lands,  so  called  in  the  plantations,  shall 
be  assessed  at  said  rate,  only  diminished  by  deduct- 
ing the  rate  of  taxation  assessed  by  said  plantation 
upon  the  property  of  the  plantation.  Also  from 
said  average  rate  of  municipal  taxation  shall  be 
deducted  the  rate  of 
the  county  tax  as- 
sessed upon  the  several 
counties  containing 
wild  lands,  so  that  the 
wild  lands  in  all  the 
counties  containing 
them  shall  be  assessed 
and  pay  a  tax  to  the 
State  at  a  rate  which 
shall  be  equal  to  the 
average  rate  of  muni- 
cipal taxation  through- 
out the  State." 

Needless  to  say, 
this  proposal  re- 
ceived scant  cour- 
tesy in  the  session 
of  1907.  Under  the 
laws  of  Maine,  the 
only  way  in  which 
the  Constitution 
can  be  amended  is 
through  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  in 
passing,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both 
houses,  a  measure 
for  submission  to 
the  people  at  the 
next  biennial  elec- 
tion. And  needless 
to  say,  there  is  no 
remote  possibility 
that  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  at  present 
constituted,  will 
ever  pass  a  measure 

looking  to  adequate   taxation  of  the  wild 
lands. 

There  is  a  gleam  of  hope,  however  — 
two  gleams,  to  be  precise.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Assessors  that  the  burden  of  taxes  might 
be  more  equitably  distributed  should  the 
State  assume  the  burden  of  public  roads 
and  public  education,  either  wholly  or  in 
larger  measure  than  at  present.  In  this 
case,  the  cities,  villages,  and  farms  would 
be  relieved  of  all  or  a  part  of  their  local 


Mr.  Charles  D.  Woods,  director  of  the  Maine 
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whose   department   has  helped  the 
farmers  to  earn  more  money  in 
a  single  year  than  the  univer- 
sity has  cost  the  State 
in    ten  years 


taxes  now  devoted  to  roads  and  schools, 
and  the  State,  having  assumed  these  bur- 
dens, would  have  to  levy  a  higher  rate  than 
three  mills  in  order  to  get  sufficient  revenue 
to  meet  its  new  expenses.  This  method 
would  increase  the  total  levy  on  wild 
lands  and  at  the  same  time  lower  the  total 
levy  on  other  property. 

Maine    Moves 

Toward  Direct 

Legislation 

The  second  gleam 
of  hope  —  and  the 
brighter  one,  in  my 
opinion  —  was  the 
passage,  by  the 
Legislature  of  1907, 
of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  be 
submitted  to  the 
voters  in  1908,  pro- 
viding for  the  initi- 
ative and  referen- 
dum. True,  this 
proposal  limits  the 
action  of  the  amend- 
ment to  statute  law, 
but  it  is  a  long  first 
step  away  from  oli- 
garchy toward  pure 
democracy,  and  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed, in  due  sea- 
son, by  an  extension 
of  its  operations  to 
include  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Consti- 
tution. With  all  her 
boasted  conserva- 
tism, Maine  will 
probably  not  long 
wish  to  stand  in  the 
attitude  of  a  commonwealth  that  dare  not 
trust  the  making  of  organic  law  in  the  hands 
of  her  citizens.  This  would  be  to  admit  that 
her  standard  of  citizenship  is  so  low  that 
the  law-making  power  cannot  safely  be  en- 
trusted to  the  people,  but  must  be  safe- 
guarded in  the  hands  of  their  representa- 
tives. It  is  to  assert  that  the  directors  of 
the  corporation,  the  legislators,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  stockholders,  the  people, 
and  entitled  of  right  to  wield  a  power  upon 
which  the  stockholders  can  set  no  check.    I 
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Roland  T.  Patten,  of  Skowhegan,  Press  Agent 
of  the  Referendum  League  and  father  of 
the  direct-legislation  movement  in  Maine 

doubt  if  the  people  of  Maine  will  for  long  be 
willing  to  submit  to  any  such  assumptions. 
State-of-Maine  folk  are  proud  and  self- 
reliant,  as  well  as  sturdy  and  long-suffering. 
They  will  come  into  their  own  finally. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the  com- 
mitteemen who  reported  this  popular  gov- 
ernment bill  favorably  were  personally  op- 
posed to  it;  they  felt  the  popular  demand 
for  it  and  dared  not  oppose  it  as  they  wished 
to  do.  For  this  measure,  the  State  has  to 
thank  the  Referendum  League,  a  little  group 
of  enthusiasts  commanding  neither  wealth 
nor  political  power,  save  as  they  were  felt  to 
represent  the  popular  wish.  Mr.  Kings- 
bury B.  Piper,  a  legislative  newspaper  cor- 
respondent and  the  secretary  of  the  League, 
told  me  how  the  measure  had  been  pro- 
moted, modestly  minimizing  his  own  part 
in  the  campaign.  The  League  drew  its  bill 
and  first  tried  to  obtain  the  endorsement  of 
Obadiah  Gardner,  the  master  of  the  State 
Grange.  Mr.  Gardner  did  not  even  reply 
to  the  letter  the  League  addressed  to  him, 


and  in  which  he  was  asked  to  endorse  the 
movement.  The  League's  officers,  arguing 
that  after  all  it  would  be  better  to  get  the 
endorsement  of  the  Grange  through  its  rank 
and  file,  dropped  Mr.  Gardner  from  consid- 
eration and  obtained  the  passage  of  resolu- 
tions favorable  to  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum at  the  next  annual  session  of  the  State 
Grange.  Mr.  Gardner  would  not  assist,  but 
he  did  not  openly  oppose  the  resolutions. 

Now  the  State  Grange  has  lodges  in  al- 
most every  corner  of  Maine.  The  farmers 
and  their  wives  to  the  number  of  more  than 
60,000  take  a  pride  in  it;  its  political  influ- 
ence is  therefore  not  to  be  despised,  not 
even  by  a  political  machine  so  strongly  in- 
trenched as  that  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Maine.  Wherefore,  when,  having  ob- 
tained the  Grange's  endorsement,  the  Ref- 
erendum League  folks  approached  the 
chairmen  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic State  Committees,  they  were  accorded 
more  respectful  attention  than  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  get  in  those  quarters. 
The  Republican  chairman  consented  to  en- 


Kingsbury  B.  Piper,  of  Waterville,  Secretary  of 

the  Referendum  League  and  a  tactful 

advocate  of  direct  legislation 
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dorse  the  movement  as  applied  to  statute 
law  only,  and  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention next  following  wrote  a  referendum- 
plank  of  this  character  into  its  platform. 
The  Democrats,  seeing  in  the  new  move- 
ment a  means  whereby  they  might  possibly 
get  the  prohibitory  amendment  resubmitted 
to  the  people,  endorsed  the  League's  bill 
without  reservations.  They  wanted  the 
Constitution  brought  within  the  workings 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  and  said  so  in 
their  State  platform.  The  Prohibition  party 
was  shy  for  a  time,  but  on  being  convinced 
that  the  League  did  not  aim  at  the  liquor 
amendment,  and  in  view  of  the  certainty 
that  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature would  not  pass  a  referendum  bill  to 
apply  to  anything  more  than  statute  law,  the 
Prohibitionists  also  endorsed  the  League's 
work.  The  Socialist  party  did  so  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  since  it  was  a  movement  in 
their  own  general  direction,  to  restore  the 
government  to  the  people. 

With  endorsements  from  all  four  parties 
in  State  Convention,  the  Legislature,  not- 
withstanding a  large  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers were  temperamentally  as  well  as  log- 
ically opposed  to  direct  legislation,  did  not 
dare  defeat  this  bill.  It  got  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  in  each  house,  and  was 
signed  by  the  Governor.  It  was  the  most 
important  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1907, 
and  probably  the  most  far-reaching  act  of 
any  Maine  Legislature  during  the  last  fifty 
years. 

Should  the  voters  of  Maine  give  this  pro- 


posal a  majority  in  1908,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will,  the  people 
of  Maine  will  thereafter  have  the  power  to 
make  new  laws  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  Legislature  and  Governor,  and  will  have 
the  further  power  to  veto  laws  made  by 
Legislature  and  Governor.  In  brief,  this 
is  the  working  of  the  plan  proposed. 

Terms    of  the    Proposed    Amendment 

Part  First  of  Article  4  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution is  amended  to  read: 

The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  two  dis- 
tinct branches,  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
Senate,  each  to  have  a  negative  on  the  other,  and 
both  to  be  styled  the  Legislature  of  Maine;  but 
the  people  reserve  to  themselves  power  to  pro- 
pose laws  and  to  enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the 
polls  independent  of  the  Legislature,  and  also  re- 
serve power  at  their  own  option  to  approve  or  re- 
ject at  the  polls  any  act,  bill,  resolve,  or  resolution 
passed  by  the  joint  action  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  style  of  their  laws  and  acts 
shall  be,  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Maine." 

Part  Third  of  Article  4  is  amended  to 
read: 

The  Legislature  shall  convene  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  January,  biennially,  and,  with  the 
exceptions  hereinafter  stated,  shall  have  full  power 
to  make  and  establish  all  reasonable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  defense  and  benefit  of  the  people 
of  this  State,  not  repugnant  to  this  Constitution 
nor  to  that  of  the    United  States. 

Part  Third  of  Article  4  is  further 
amended  by  the  addition  of  these  sections: 

Section  16.  No  act  or  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature,  except  such  orders  or  resolutions  as 
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pertain  solely  to  facilitating  the  performance  of 
the  business  of  the  Legislature,  of  either  branch, 
or  of  any  committee  or  officer  thereof,  or  appro- 
priate money  therefor,  or  for  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries fixed  by  law,  shall  take  effect  until  ninety 
days  after  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  passing  it, 
unless  in  case  of  emergency  (which  with  the  facts 
constituting  the  emergency  shall  be  expressed  in 
the  preamble  of  the  act)  the  Legislature  shall,  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  house,  otherwise  direct.  An  emergency  bill 
shall  include  only  such  measures  as  are  immedi- 
ately necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  health,  or  safety;  and  shall  not  include  (i) 
an  infringement  of  the  right  of  home  rule  for  mu- 
nicipalities, (2)  a  franchise  or  a  license  to  a  cor- 
poration or  an  individual  to  extend  longer  than 
one  year,  or  (3)  provision  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
or  renting  for  more  than  five  years  of  real  estate. 

Section  iy.  Upon  written  petition  of  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  electors,  addressed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  within  ninety  days  after  the  recess  of  the 
Legislature,  requesting  that  one  or  more  acts,  bills, 
resolves,  or  resolutions,  or  part  or  parts  thereof, 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  but  not  then  in  effect 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  people,  such  acts,  bills,  re- 
solves, or  resolutions,  or  part  or  parts  thereof,  as 
are  specified  in  such  petition  shall  not  take  effect 
until  thirty  days  after  the  Governor  shall  have  an- 
nounced by  public  proclamation  that  the  same 
have  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  vo- 
ting thereon  at  a  general  or  special  election.  As 
soon  as  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  any  act,  bill, 
resolve,  or  resolution,  or  part  or  parts  thereof,  has 
been  suspended  by  petition  in  manner  aforesaid, 
the  Governor,  by  public  proclamation,  shall  give 
notice  thereof  and  of  the  time  when  such  measure 
is  to  be  voted  on  by  the  people,  which  shall  be  at 
the  next  general  election  not  less  than  sixty  days 
after  such  proclamation;  or,  in  case  of  no  general 
election,  within  six  months  thereafter  the  Governor 
may,  and,  if  so  requested  in  said  written  petition 
therefor,  shall  order  such  measure  submitted  to 
the  people  at  a  special  election  not  less  than  four 
nor  more  than  six  months  after  his  proclamation 
thereof. 

Section  18.  The  electors  may  propose  to  the 
Legislature  for  its  consideration  any  bill,  resolve, 
or  resolution,  including  bills  to  amend  or  repeal 
emergency  legislation,  but  not  an  amendment  of 
the  State  Constitution,  by  written  petition  ad- 
dressed to  the  Legislature  or  to  either  branch 
thereof,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  presented  to  either  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture at  least  thirty  days  before  the  close  of  its  ses- 
sion. Any  measure  thus  proposed  by  not  less  than 
twelve  thousand  electors,  unless  enacted  without 
change  by  the  Legislature  at  the  session  at  which 
it  is  presented  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors, 
together  with  any  amended  form,  substitute,  or 
recommendation  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  such 
manner  that  the  people  can  choose  between  the 
competing  measures  or  reject  both.  When  there 
are  competing  bills  and  neither  receives  a  majority 
of  the  votes  given  for  or  against  both,. the  one  re- 
ceiving the  most  votes  shall,  at  the  next  general 
election,  to  be  held  not  less  than  sixty  days  after 
the  first  vote  thereon,  be  submitted  by  itself  if  it  re- 


ceives more  than  one-third  of  the  votes  given  for  or 
against  both.  If  the  measure  initiated  is  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  without  change,  it  shall  not  go 
to  a  referendum  vote  unless  in  pursuance  of  a  de- 
mand made  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. The  Legislature  may  order  a  special  elec- 
tion on  any  measure  that  is  subject  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  The  Governor  may,  and  if  so  requested 
in  the  written  petition  to  the  Legislature  shall,  by 
proclamation,  order  any  measure  proposed  to  the 
Legislature  by  at  least  twelve  thousand  electors 
as  herein  provided,  and  not  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature without  change,  referred  to  the  people  at  a 
special  election  to  be  held  not  less  than  four  nor 
more  than  six  months  after  such  proclamation; 
otherwise  said  measure  shall  be  voted  upon  at  the 
next  general  election  held  not  less  than  sixty  days 
after  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  to  which  such 
measure  was  proposed. 

Section  ig.  Any  measure  referred  to  the  people 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  given 
thereon  shall,  unless  a  later  date  is  specified  in  such 
measure,  take  effect  and  become  a  law  in  thirty 
days  after  the  Governor  has  made  public  proc- 
lamation of  the  result  of  the  vote  on  said  measure, 
which  he  shall  do  within  ten  days  after  the  vote 
thereon  has  been  canvassed  and  determined.  The 
veto  power  of  the  Governor  shall  not  extend  to  any 
measure  approved  by  vote  of  the  people,  and  any 
measure  initiated  by  the  people  and  passed  by  the 
Legislature  without  change,  if  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  if  his  veto  is  sustained  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, shall  be  referred  to  the  people  to  be  voted  on 
at  the  next  general  election.  The  Legislature  may 
enact  measures  expressly  conditioned  upon  the 
people's  ratification  by  a  referendum  vote. 

Section  20.  As  used  in  either  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding sections  the  words  "electors"  and  "peo- 
ple" mean  the  electors  of  the  State  qualified  to  vote 
for  Governor;  '  recess  of  the  Legislature"  means 
the  adjournment  without  day  of  a  session  of  the 
Legislature;  "general  election"  means  the  Novem- 
ber election  for  choice  of  presidential  electors  or 
the  September  election  for  choice  of  Governor  and 
other  state  and  county  officers;  "measure"  means 
an  act,  bill,  resolve,  or  resolution  proposed  by  the 
people,  or  two  or  more  such,  or  part  or  parts  of 
such,  as  the  case  may  be;  "written  petition"  means 
one  or  more  petitions  written  or  printed,  or  partly 
written  and  partly  printed,  with  the  original  sig- 
natures of  the  petitioners  attached,  verified  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  signatures  by  the  oath  of 
one  of  the  petitioners  certified  thereon,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  city, 
town,  or  plantation  in  which  the  petitioners  reside, 
that  their  names  appear  on  the  voting-list  of  his 
city,  town,  or  plantation  as  qualified  to  vote  for 
Governor.  The  petitions  shall  set  forth  the  full 
text  of  the  measure  requested  or  proposed.  The 
full  text  of  a  measure  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
need  not  be  printed  on  the  official  ballots,  but,  un- 
til otherwise  provided  by  the  Legislature,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  prepare  the  ballots  in  such 
form  as  to  present  the  question  or  questions  con- 
cisely and  intelligibly. 

Section  21.  The  City  Council  of  any  city  may 
establish  the  initiative  and  referendum  for  the 
electors  of  such  city  in  regard  to  its  municipal 
affairs,   provided  that  the  ordinance  establishing 
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and  providing  the  method  of  exercising  such  in- 
itiative and  referendum  shall  not  take  effect  until 
ratified  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  of 
said  city,  voting  thereon  at  a  municipal  election. 
Provided,  however,  that  the  Legislature  may  at 
any  time  provide  a  uniform  method  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  municipal 
affairs. 

Section  22.  Until  the  Legislature  shall  enact 
further  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution for  applying  the  people's  veto  and  direct 
initiative,  the  election  officers  and  other  officials 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  Consti- 
tution and  of  the  general  law,  supplemented  by 
such  reasonable  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
render  the  preceding  sections  self -executing. 


How  the  Idea  Got  Root  in  Maine 

Maine's  direct  legislation  campaigners 
got  their  inspiration  from  the  far  West.  Mr. 
Piper  was  teaching  school  in  California  in 
1894,  and  Oregon's  direct  legislation  scheme 
struck  him  as  the  best  means  by  which  to 
shake  loose  "Blind  Boss"  Buckley's  grip 
on  San  Francisco.  He  saw  the  initiative 
and  referendum  work  out  good  results  in 
the  West,  and  when  he  returned  to  Maine 
he  perceived  the  need  of  it  there.  He  sup- 
ported the  Clark  resolve,  which  failed  in 


the  Legislature  of  1905,  and  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1907,  being  stationed  at  the  capitol 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  he  saw  the 
Weeks  resolve  pass  both  houses  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

Roland  T.  Patten,  of  Skowhegan,  editor 
of  The  Somerset  Reporter,  is  another  who 
did  pioneer  work  for  direct  legislation  in 
Maine.  Mr.  Patten's  father  was  a  Repub- 
lican politician,  senator  from  Piscataquis 
County  in  1868  and  1869.  He  had  the 
friendship  of  Blaine  and  Hamlin,  and  the 
younger  Patten  recalls  the  day  when  these 
two  eminent  men  dined  at  the  family  home 
in  Monson  as  the  red-letter  day  of  his  youth. 
When  twenty-six  years  of  age  Mr.  Patten 
was  elected  treasurer  of  Somerset  County, 
and  all  things  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
would  be  content  to  be  a  spoke  in  the  wheel, 
made  up  of  the  rings  and  bosses  which  were 
governing  his  State.  About  the  end  of  his 
tenth  year  as  county  treasurer,  however, 
he  heard  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
He  wrote  the  following  plank  and  asked 
that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  political  plat- 
form of  his  party  at  the  county  convention 
then  about  to  be  held: 
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"We  believe  in  the  rule  of  the  majority,  and 
demand  that  a  constitutional  amendment,  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  direct  legislation,  be 
submitted  to  the  people  of  this  State." 

The  Committee  of  Resolutions  refused 
to  submit  the  plank  to  the  convention;  the 
party  bosses  scouted  the  idea.  Mr.  Patten 
refused  to  accept  a  renomination  and  quit 
the  party.  This  was  in  1902.  In  succeed- 
ing vears  Mr.  Patten  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  offer  planks 
favoring  direct  leg- 
islation to  all  con- 
ventions, of  either 
party,  held  in  his 
County,  and  to  the 
State  Conventions 
of  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Demo- 
cratic parties.  The 
Democratic  State 
Convention  of  1902 
accepted  and  placed 
in  its  platform  the 
plank  offered  by 
him,  identically  as  it 
was  written;  other 
than  this,  his  offers 
invariably  met  with 
chilling  reception. 

The  first  initia- 
tive and  referendum 
resolve  ever  pre- 
sented to  a  Maine 
Legislature  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Pat- 
ten and  offered  in 
the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Cyrus 
W.  Davis,  of  Water- 
ville,  in  January, 
1903.  Representa- 
tive Davis,  Senator 
Forrest  Goodwin,  of 

Skowhegan,  and  Mr.  Patten  were  the  only 
persons  to  appear  at  the  committee  hearing 
on  the  measure.  It  was  referred  to  the  suc- 
ceeding Legislature. 

From  this  time  on  Mr.  Patten  commenced 
to  get  in  touch  with  others  who  were  at  work 
toward  the  same  end.  He  had  previously 
been  alone,  or,  if  there  were  others  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  in  Maine,  he  did 
not  know  of  them.  The  Referendum  League 
of  Maine  was  organized,  and  he  became  the 
press  representative.    He  had,  some  years 


Mr.  Leroy  T.  Carleton,  Commissioner  of  Inland 

Fisheries  and  Game  and  an  authority 

on  the  subject 


previous,  in  pursuing  his  study  of  direct 
legislation,  secured  correspondents  in  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  principle  was  in  use 
or  was  making  progress  —  among  them, 
Adolph  Hartzen,  of  Berne,  Switzerland; 
Max  Burgholzer,  of  Buxton,  Oregon;  and 
Dr.  W.  A.  Reid,  of  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land. The  gentlemen  mentioned,  and  others 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence, were  enthusiastic  believers  in 
direct  legislation, 
and  through  them 
he  was  able  to  get 
material  for  argu- 
ments that  were 
unanswerable.  His 
favorite  method  was 
to  cut  clippings 
from  papers  which 
commented  ad- 
versely on  the  prin- 
ciple and  send  them 
to  his  correspond- 
ents to  be  answered. 
Mr  Patten's  favo- 
rite saying  is,  "As 
to  my  family,  I  will 
enjoy  nothing  in 
which  they  may  not 
share;  as  a  citizen, 
I  will  demand  only 
that  for  which  I  can 
secure  the  approval 
of  the  majority." 

The  State  Unmis-j 
takably  De-      | 
sires  It 

Granting  that  to| 
levy  upon  wild! 
lands  a  higher  rate 
of  taxation  for! 
State  purposes  than 
is  levied  upon  other  property  is  unconsti- 
tutional, no  one  pretends  that,  if  submitted  | 
to  a  popular  vote  of  the  State  such  a  levy 
would  fail  to  be  ordered.  Indeed,  it  Is i 
because  the  wild-land  owners  are  convinced! 
of  the  inequitable  nature  of  the  present  taxj 
that  they  have  so  strongly  fought  at  every 
step  against  the  opening  of  this  question  to! 
public  consideration.  When  in  1903  a  leg-' 
islative  committee  by  a  vote  of  five  to  twoj 
reported  that  the  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Den- 
nett ought  to  pass,  Mr.  Bass,  the  publisher 
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Climbing  Mount  Katahdin,  a  little  matter  of  6,600  feet 


of  The  Bangor  Commercial,  and  a  wild- 
land  owner,  sent  out  a  call  to  other  wild- 
land  owners  to  raise  a  fund  of  $12,250  to 
fight  the  bill  in  the  Legislature.  In  that 
letter  Mr.  Bass  said,  among  other  things: 
"It  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Leg- 
ais  jislature  to  refer  to  the  people  an  amend- 
,  jment  to  the  State  Constitution;  and  with 
'he  practical  certainty  that  they  would  vote 
[this  measure,  should  the  constitutional 
t!j  Amendment  be  submitted  to  them,  it  is  very 
'^.  important  that  we  have  such  an  action  as 
Btt:  will  count  in  defeating  the  measure  before 
'CI  the  Legislature." 

to  I  Well,  the  wild-landers  got  the  "action" 
—  through  the  Supreme  Court,  one-half  of 
vhose  members  were  wild-landers  —  and 
?ot  it  without  forcing  the  legislators  to  show 
heir  hands  by  voting  for  or  against  a  prop- 
osition which  was  "practically  certain  to  be 
ipproved  by  the  people"  should  they  get  a 
J  [:hance  to  vote  upon  it.  In  plain  English,  as 
out  by  Mr.  Dennett  in  one  of  his  articles, 
'Our  servants,  the  senators  and  representa- 
ives  of  the  last  Legislature,  tyranically  de- 
lied  the  people  their  absolute  right  to  decide 
ind  determine  for  themselves  whether  the 


Constitution  should  be  so  amended  that  the 
wild  lands  may  be  equally  taxed  with  all 
the  other  property  of  the  State." 

To-day  the  State  of  Maine  owns,  out  of 
all  the  magnificent  domain  that  was  once  its 
property,  a  few  small  and  scattered  pieces, 
among  them  a  single  tract  of  some  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  forest  lands  in  Indian 
township,  Aroostook  County.  For  half  a 
century  this  land  had  been  cut  over  at  inter- 
vals by  private  companies  under  leases  from 
the  State,  yet  to-day  the  value  of  the  stand- 
ing timber  upon  it,  counting  only  trees  above 
five  inches  in  diameter  breast  high,  is  offi- 
cially stated  to  be  $259,000.  How  the  land- 
grabbers  missed  getting  title  to  this  town- 
ship is  more  than  I  can  learn.  Perhaps  they 
left  it  in  the  State's  hands  as  a  practice- 
ground  for  the  making  of  forestry  experi- 
ments at  public  expense,  and  for  their  own 
chief  ultimate  benefit.  At  any  rate,  the 
State  still  miraculously  owns  it,  and  will 
presumably  make  it  a  permanent  forest  res- 
ervation, an  adjunct  to  the  Department  of 
Forestry  in  the  State  University,  and  a 
source  of  revenue  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it. 
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Conservation  of  the  State's  Forests 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  equalizing 
taxation  so  as  to  get  State  revenues  large 
enough  to  enable  the  State  fitly  to  fulfil  its 
proper  functions,  the  great  problem  before 
the  State  to-day  is  the  conservation  of  its 
forests.  The  best  estimates  that  I  could  ob- 
tain put  the  total  annual  takings  of  timber 
from  Maine  forests  at  a  billion  feet.  The 
larger  wild-land  owners,  as  the  Coe-Pin- 
gree  Company,  holding  one  and  one-half 
million  acres,  and  the  two  great  paper  com- 
panies,—  the  International  and  the  Great 
Northern, —  as  well  as  many  smaller  hold- 
ers, are  adopting  practices  calculated  to 
maintain  the  value  of  their  holdings.  The 
Legislature  has  put  no  restrictions  upon 
timber-cutting,  but  the  State  Forestry  De- 
partment, aided  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  has  taught  the  wisdom  of  cutting 
no  trees  less  than  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
breast  high.  The  Legislature  appropriates 
$10,000  annually  to  maintain  a  system  of 
forest  fire-wardens,  and  private  owners  of 
wild  lands  have  contributed  to  the  support 
of  this  service.  Aside  from  reckless  cutting, 
the  principal  losses  to  the  forests  are  from 
fires.  Many  of  these  losses  result  from  care- 
less treatment  of  camp-fires  in  hunting  and 
fishing  camps,  and  from  equally  reckless 
handling  of  brush-fires  lighted  by  settlers 
while  clearing  their  lands  for  agricultural 
purposes.  This  explains,  in  part,  the  pol- 
icy of  hostility  shown  by  wild-land  owners 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  wild  lands  by 
home-makers.  It  offers  a  reason  for  the 
State's  policy  of  indifference  to  immigra- 
tion. It  illuminates  that  curious  hermit 
tendency  noticeable  in  Maine,  as  contrasted 
with  the  eagerness  of  other  States  possess- 
ing unused  land  to  win  settlers  from  other 
countries. 

There  is  a  growing  fear  lest  the  too  rapid 
destruction  of  the  forests  of  Northern 
Maine  shall  detrimentally  affect  the  flow  of 
the  rivers  that  afford  water-power  for  the 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  State.  An  impression  grows  that 
the  State  cannot  safely  leave  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  private  owners  of  the  State's 
great  northern  forests  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  risk  involved  in  this  problem. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  great  annual  money 
crops  of  Maine  is  her  summer  visitors. 
Many  of  them  are  attracted  to  Maine  by 


the  hunting  and  fishing  there  found  on  a 
scale  not  equalled  elsewhere  in  all  the  East. 
One  of  the  stock  arguments  offered  by  wild- 
land  owners  against  paying  higher  taxes  is 
this:  that  their  lands  are  treated  as  a  great 
public  game-preserve,  to  which  the  State 
invites  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  an- 
nually; that  these  visitors,  hunting  over  the 
private  property  of  the  wild-landers,  leave 
in  the  State  every  year  from  ten  to  fifteen 
million  dollars,  which  is  taken  by  farmers, 
inn-keepers,  and  railroads  and  that  these 
visitors,  through  their  carelessness  with  fires, 
cause  large  losses  to  the  forest  holdings  of 
the  wild-landers.  The  wild-land  owners 
say  —  some  of  them  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
threat  —  that  if  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Dennett  they 
could  not  afford  to  conduct  cutting  so  as  to 
preserve  the  forests,  but  would  be  forced  in 
self-preservation  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
their  woods  in  order  to  escape  what  would 
amount  practically  to  confiscation.  Within 
bounds,  there  is  truth  and  justice  in  these 
contentions.  Let  the  tax  be  set  so  high  that 
a  forest-owner  cannot  afford  to  cut  gradually 
and  take  a  limited  annual  income  from  his 
property  and  he  will  naturally  feel  impelled 
to  cut  enough  each  year  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  tax-gatherers. 

But  perhaps  the  people  of  the  State,  oper-j 
ating  under  the  new  direct-legislation  law,! 
would  have  something  more  to  say  at  this, 
point,  should  the  wild-land  owners  assume! 
so  to  interpret  an  increased  tax  rate.  Hither- 
to for  half  a  century  the  wild-land  owners; 
have  had  their  own  sweet  will  in  making 
the  laws  of  the  State.  Meantime,  other  inj 
terests  have  become  conscious  politically.. 
These  other  interests  embrace  a  vast  ma-| 
jority  of  the  electorate.  They  might  reason-' 
ably  assume  the  right  to  determine  whether, 
any  given  increase  in  the  tax  levy  should; 
justify  wild-land  owners  in  slaughtering 
their  forests.  The  maxim  of  "the  greatest! 
good  to  the  greatest  number,"  though  longi 
dormant  in  Maine,  has  not  been  outlawed! 
in  consequence,  and  might  conceivabl)! 
again  be  invoked  to  save  the  rights  of  the1 
majority  in  the  State's  forests,  despite  thej 
attitude  of  their  private  owners. 

With  the  decline  of  other  American  wood 
lands  under  the  axe  and  saw,  the  value  oi 
the  Maine  forests  constantly  rises,  and  th( 
annual  takings  of  lumber  in  one  form  01 
another    is    larger    each    year.     Sawmills 
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and  pulp-mills  multiply  along  all  the  estab- 
lished river  routes  and  railroads,  and  new 
railroad  extensions  are  soon  to  open  up  vast 
tracts  of  timber  in  Northwestern  Maine. 
In  1908  and  1909  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
Railroad  will  build  a  line  from  West  Seebois 
150  miles  north  and  west  along  the  eastern 
border  of  Lake  Chesuncook  and  the  Alle- 
gash  River  to  St.  Francis  on  the  Canadian 
border.  The  Portland  &  Rumford  Falls 
Railroad,  before  its  recent  absorption  by 
the  Maine  Central,  had  plans  for  an  exten- 


Already  the  caribou  is  practically  extinct 
in  Maine,  and  the  pine  long  since  lost  its 
place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Maine's  for- 
est assets.  " Sixty  years  ago" — I  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  State  Forest  Commis- 
sioner for  1906 — "the  pineries  of  Maine 
and  lower  Canada  contained  stores  of  white 
pine  which  were  believed  to  be  practically 
inexhaustible;  but  the  larger  part  has  al- 
ready been  cut,  and  the  great  trees  that  were 
once  the  pride  of  the  northern  forest  no 
longer  exist."     "During    1905   there   were 


Interior  of  a  Maine  woods  camp  in  vacation  season 


sion  northward  from  its  present  terminus 
on  Moosehead  Lake  to  the  Canadian  bor- 
der, west  of  the  new  extension  of  the  Bangor 
&  Aroostook,  and  for  an  extension  south- 
ward to  Portland.  It  proposed  also  to  build 
new  docks  at  Portland.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Maine  Central  will  carry  out  the  plan  for 
extension  northward,  but  unlikely  that  it 
will,  at  present,  construct  new  docks  at  Port- 
land. In  any  event,  it  seems  certain  that 
unless  some  close  regulation  of  cutting  is 
enforced  by  the  State  the  increased  demand 
for  forest  products  will  result  in  a  rapid 
diminution  of  Maine's  forest  areas. 


100,000,000-  feet  of  second-growth  white 
pine  manufactured  in  Maine,  and  the  sup- 
ply in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  ap- 
pears to  be  increasing." 

The  spruce  has  succeeded  the  pine  as  the 
chief  asset  of  the  Maine  forests,  and  the  an- 
nual cut  of  this  wood  is  now  above  700,000,- 
000  feet,  and  rapidly  increasing.  Its  su- 
preme adaptability  for  paper  pulp  marks  it 
for  destruction  unless  State  laws  shall  be  in- 
terposed to  save  it.  The  experience  of  other 
States  that  left  the  "regulation"  of  their 
forest  supplies  in  private  hands  affords  a 
melancholy  example  of  the  futility  of  such 


Glimpse  of  the  Penobscot  River  and  mills  at  Bangor 


a  course.  The  destruction  of  the  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
produced  a  few  multi-millionaire  United 
States  senators  and  a  temporary  prosperity 
for  a  limited  part  of  the  population  of  those 
States.  The  forests  of  Texas,  now  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  huge  corporations  mainly  fi- 
nanced by  Northern  capitalists,  are  being 
slaughtered,  and  that  State  will  in  due  time 
join  the  list  of  commonwealths  that  have 
regrets  in  place  of  their  once  splendid  wood- 
lands. 

Comical  Railroad  Tax  Rebates 

I  have  said  that  the  railroads  and  wild- 
land  owners  work  together  to  control  the 
State  government  in  Maine.  As  Mr.  Den- 
nett puts  it,  the  wild-land  moose  and  the 
railroad-tiger  hunt  together  in  the  jungle  of 
Maine  politics.  You  have  seen  what  the 
wild-landers  got  out  of  the  partnership. 
The  railroads  got  large  land  grants,  some 
of  them,  and  others  had  to  be  content  with 
contracts  with  the  State  whereunder  they 
escaped  paying  the  bulk  of  taxes  that  would 


otherwise  have  been  laid  upon  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  agreeing  to  carry  the  troops  of 
the  State  free  of  charge  during  the  next  war. 
It  would  seem  as  if  some  humorist  must 
have  suggested  the  terms  of  those  contracts; 
yet  a  sober  gentleman  at  the  State-house  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  State  took  this  means 
of  giving  subsidies  to  railroad  builders,  being 
forbidden  or  not  empowered  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  give  subsidies  directly.  Doubt- 
less the  development  that  has  followed  the 
construction  of  the  roads  has  amply  recom- 
pensed the  State  for  its  quaint  tax  exemp- 
tions. The  public  sentiment  adverse  to 
this  form  of  subsidy  has,  however,  crystal- 
lized in  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
1907  not  to  make  such  contracts  in  future. 
Those  now  in  force  have  limited  terms  to 
run,  and  will  be  honored  until  they  expire. 
The  total  taxes  levied  on  the  2,093  miles 
of  railroads  in  Maine  in  1906  were  $494,- 
118.92.  Of  this  amount,  $56,760.76  was  re- 
bated, under  the  contracts  covering  the  free  j 
carriage  of  the  State's  troops  "  during  the 
next  war."  Of  this  rebate  the  Bangor  & 
Aroostook  got  $51,277.96.     The  total  State  | 
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tax  levied  on  the  482  miles  of  this  road  was 
$53,976.80.  Add  to  this  the  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission  ap- 
portioned to  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  and 
its  total  payments  to  the  State  for  1906,  net, 
were  $4,402.43.  The  Bangor  &  Aroostook, 
on  a  capitalization  of  about  $30,000  a  mile, 
pays  four  per  cent  dividends  and  has  a  com- 
fortable annual  surplus.  It  is  this  year  build- 
ing a  cut-off,  to  shorten  its  main  line  north- 
ward, at  a  cost  of  a  million,  and  is  also 
double-tracking  a  part  of  its  line,  in  order 
to  handle  the  freight  business.  It  has  made 
a  new  harbor  at  Stockton  Springs,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  harbor  at  Portland,  and  has 
built  there  enormous  docks  and  warehouses 
to  handle  its  huge  traffic  in  potatoes  and 
lumber.  This  road  also  has  in  hand,  for 
1907  and  1908,  a  project  for  the  construc- 
tion of  150  miles  of  new  road  up  through 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  a 
live  factor  in  the  new  prosperity  of  Maine, 
was  planned  and  to  a  large  extent  financed 
by  Maine  men,  and,  if  it  is  ever  right  for  the 
State  to  go  into  partnership  with  private  un- 
dertakings, this  is  one  of  those  which  justify 
the  proceeding;  for  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
has  done  more  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
Maine  during  the  last  dozen  years  than  any 
other  single  factor.  The  Somerset  and 
Washington  County  railroads  are  now  part 
of  the  Maine  Central,  otherwise  the  Boston 
&  Maine  system,  and  the  total  of  their  re- 
bates, $5,482.60,  goes  to  fatten  the  treasury 
of  that  very  prosperous  corporation.  The 
rebates  were  not  voted  to  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral direct,  but  became  one  of  its  perquisites 
when,  the  small  independent  roads  having 
become  bankrupt,  they  were  assimilated  by 
the  larger  company. 

I  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  through 
Maine  about  the  burden  of  excessive  rail- 
road-freight charges,  and  got  the  impression 
that  the  railroads  were  taking  too  much  toll 
of  the  State's  products.  When  I  visited  the 
office  of  the  State  Railroad  Commissioners 
I  was  informed  that  the  first  complaint  of 
excessive  charges  that  had  been  laid  before 
the  commission  since  it  was  established  had 
then  just  been  received.  If  the  railroads  of 
Maine  are  charging  excessive  freight  rates 
the  shippers  have  not  seen  fit  to  complain 
to  the  commission  about  it.  The  Maine 
Railroad  Commission  is  supported  by  the 
railroads,  not  voluntarily,  but  by  State  de- 


cree, and  most  of  its  activity  is  spent  in 
seeing  to  it  that  track  and  rolling  stock  are 
kept  up  to  standard.  The  loss  of  life  on 
Maine  railroads  is  much  lower  than  the  av- 
erage loss  of  life  on  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  as  a  result  of  this  close  paternal 
inspection. 

Maine's  Wonderful  Apples  and  Potatoes 

The  sixty  thousand  farms  in  Maine  are 
estimated  to  yield  an  annual  average  rev- 
enue of  $500,  gross,  each,  or  a  total  of  $30,- 
000,000.  The  potato-fields  of  Aroostook 
County  alone  will  this  year  earn  for  their 
owners  close  to  $5,000,000  from  that  single 
crop  and  its  by-products.  Fourteen  million 
bushels  is  the  estimated  shipment  for  the 
season,  and  the  growers  get  an  average 
price,  at  the  railroad,  of  one  dollar  a  barrel. 
The  average  cost  of  growing  and  delivering 
them  at  the  railroad  is  sixty-five  cents  a  bar- 
rel, leaving  a  fair  margin. 

In  the  potato  industry,  as  in  the  apple  in- 
dustry of  Maine,  the  growers  have  not  yet 
availed  themselves  of  the  modern  commer- 
cial device  of  cooperation  for  mutual  bene- 
fit. At  each  of  the  many  small  stations  on 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  in  Aroos- 
took County  are  from  a  dozen  to  fifty  buyers 
for  Boston  and  New  York  potato-jobbers. 
The  middlemen  take  a  large  part  of  the 
price  that  the  retailer  has  to  pay  for  the  po- 
tatoes in  their  ultimate  markets.  The  dollar 
a  barrel  paid  to  the  grower  becomes  a  dol- 
lar a  bushel  in  most  retail  markets,  or  close 
to  three  dollars  a  barrel.  So  with  the  apple- 
growers.  Maine  apples,  as  fine  as  any  grown 
anywhere  in  this  country,  bring  their  grow- 
ers an  average  price  little  if  any  above  $1.25 
a  barrel,  net.  The  grower  pays  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  barrel  and  sells  his  fruit  for  $1.50 
at  the  railroad.  In  the  Boston  and  New 
York  markets  this  price  is  doubled  and  not 
seldom  tripled  or  quadrupled  to  the  retail 
buyer.  Half  a  million  barrels  of  Maine  ap- 
ples annually  find  a  market  in  Europe. 
The  apple-growers  of  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Colorado,  keener  to 
take  advantage  of  new  commercial  ideas, 
box  their  apples,  which  are  decidedly  infe- 
rior to  Maine  apples  in  every  detail  save 
looks,  and  get  as  much  for  a  bushel  of  them 
as  the  Maine  apple-grower  gets  for  a  barrel 
of  his  superior  fruit.  Here  where  boxwood 
is  so  plenty  boxes  to  hold  a  barrel  of  apples 
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could  be  made  for  the  cost  of  a  barrel.  If 
the  Maine  apple -growers  chose  to  manage 
their  business  as  do  their  Western  brothers 
thev  could  easily  double  their  revenue  from 
this  fruit,  without  increasing  the  retail  prices 
in  the  city  markets.  It  might  be  necessary 
for  them  to  form  associations,  with  selling- 
agencies  in  the  larger  cities,  following  the 
plan  of  the  onion-growrers  of  Texas,  and 
other  progressive  agriculturists.  When  I 
suggested  this  plan  to  certain  Maine  apple- 
growers  —  mighty  keen,  shrewd  individ- 
uals they  were,  too  —  each  one  grinned  and 
said,  ikIt  may  work  in  Texas,  but  it  would 
n't  work  in  Maine.  Each  member  of  the 
association  would  be  afraid  that  his  neigh- 
bor was  getting  a  shade  better  treatment 
than  himself." 

Coming  back  to  the  topic  of  foreign  im- 
migration into  Maine,  it  appears  that  until 
very  recently  almost  the  only  foreigners  in 
the  State  were  French  Canadians,  who  set- 
tled in  the  mill  cities  and  supplied  a  large 
part  of  the  labor  in  the  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  of  the  State.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  many  of  these  people  have  left 
the  mills  for  more  profitable  employment 
elsewhere,  and  their  places  have  been  taken 
by  Armenians,  Italians,  and  Poles.  There 
is  nowT,  as  always,  a  large  percentage  of  native 
Americans  in  the  mills. 

Large  Recent  Growth  of  Manufactures 

The  only  available  statistics  concerning 
Maine  manufacturing  establishments  are 
found  in  the  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  for  1905.  In  that  bulletin 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  establishments 
(not  counting  small  concerns  in  which  man- 
ufacturing was  incidental  to  mercantile  or 
other  business  or  in  which  the  value  of  the 
products  for  the  year  was  less  than  $500) 
was  3,145,  as  compared  with  2,878  in  1900. 
The  capital  invested  in  1900  was  $114,007,- 
715;  in  1905,  $143,707,750.  The  wage- 
earners  in  1900  numbered  74,958,  and  the 
salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  3,103,  as 
against  74,958  and  3,772  in  1905.  The  total 
wages  in  1905  were  $32,691,759,  a  gain  of 
nearly  seven  millions  over  1900.  The  num- 
ber of  children  under  sixteen  years  em- 
ployed in  these  establishments  in  1900,  ac- 
cording to  the  bulletin,  was  2,175,  as  against 
only  i  ,47 1  in  1905.  If  these  last  figures  were 
dependable,  they  would  indicate  an  improv- 


ing condition  in  the  matter  of  the  employ- 
ment of  child  labor  in  Maine;  but  I  find 
certain  other  statistics  —  this  time  compiled 
by  an  officer  of  the  State  of  Maine  —  that 
give  another  color  to  this  question. 

Where  Are  the  Missing  Children  ? 

In  the  Maine  School  Report  for  1906  I 
find  that  whereas  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  city  of  Biddeford,  one  of 
the  chief  cotton-milling  cities  of  Maine,  is 
6,023,  the  number  registered  at  the  spring 
term  of  public  schools  was  1,051.  Where 
are  the  other  4,972  children  of  Biddeford? 
Are  not  fully  half  of  them  employed  in  the 
great  cotton-mills?  Did  I  err  in  believing 
that  I  saw  hundreds  of  them,  and  scores  of 
them  less  than  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the 
regiments  of  workers  that  entered  the  cot- 
ton-mills of  Biddeford  and  Saco  when  the 
gates  opened  for  them  just  after  six  o'clock 
on  certain  wintry  mornings  in  late  March  ? 
I  fear  not.  I  fear  that  my  judgment  of  the 
situation  was  correct,  and  that,  in  violation 
of  her  laws,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
childhood,  in  violation  of  the  State's  best 
interests  in  its  one  most  important  crop, — 
her  sons  and  daughters, —  Maine  is  indeed 
selling  her  children  into  labor  slavery  to 
make  dividends  for  non-resident  capital- 
ists. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  Pepperell 
Mills,  the  finest  and  most  profitable  in 
Maine.  In  these  mills  all  the  conditions 
are  above  the  average.  Through  the  exec- 
utive genius  of  Mr.  McArthur,  the  agent  of 
these  great  mills,  they  have  for  twenty  years 
produced  for  their  owners  —  resident  most 
of  them  in  Massachusetts  —  annual  divi- 
dends never  less  than  twelve  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  sixteen.  Besides  these 
regular  dividends,  the  Pepperell  Mills  have 
produced  in  twenty  years  special  or  extra 
dividends  amounting  to  230  per  cent.  It 
seems  fair  to  assume,  in  want  of  precise  in- 
formation, that  the  earnings  of  the  Pepper- 
ell Mills  for  twenty  years  past  have  aver- 
aged nearly  or  quite  twenty-five  per  cent 
per  annum.  During  that  period  the  aver- 
age wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  mills 
have  been  little  if  any  in  excess  of  $8  weekly; 
of  the  women,  close  to  $7.  The  children  are 
cheaper.  Wages  in  the  Pepperell  Mills  have 
been  increased  ten  per  cent  since  1902.  Dur- 
ing that   period  the   mills  have  repaid  to 
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their  owners  the  entire  face  value  of  their 
stock  holdings,  at  least. 

The  State  levies  low  taxes  on  capital, 
gives  it  rebates,  as  we  have  seen,  and  pro- 
tects its  interests  at  every  point.  Are  not 
the  children  of  Maine  entitled  to  some  pro- 
tection ?  True,  the  law  regulating  child  la- 
bor in  factories  has  been  so  amended  that 
the  child  applying  for  employment  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  birth,  legally  estab- 
lishing its  right  to  the  employment  asked 
for.  But  since  the  State's  factory  inspec- 
tion is  so  formal  and  inefficient  it  is  only 
too  easy  to  evade  the  law.  I  heard  of  many 
cases  wrhere  children  as  young  as  ten  years 
were  employed  in  cotton-mills,  working  ten 
hours  a  day  for  a  pittance  with  which  to 
help  eke  out  the  meager  earnings  of  their 
parents.  As  one  shrewd  and  sympathetic 
observer  put  iV. 

"Boys  and  girls  grow  up  to  be  young 

men  and  women  in  the  mills.    They  fall  in 

love,  like  other  human  beings,  and  marry. 

In  due  time  the  wife  has  to  leave  the  mills 

to  bear  a  child.    Within  a  few  weeks  she  is 

J  back  in  the  mill,  and  her  child  is  left  in  other 

|  hands  to  be  reared.    At  six  or  seven  years 

I  the  child  is  on  the  streets  selling  papers,  or 


doing  something  else  to  earn  a  few  pennies. 
At  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  the  child  enters 
the  mills,  to  grow  up  there  as  its  parents 
did,  to  marry  as  they  did,  and  to  bring  into 
the  world  more  children  to  feed  the  ma- 
chines. Not  a  cheerful  picture,  is  it?  But 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  conditions  in  this 
respect  are  improving  of  late.  We  in  Maine 
have  given  too  much  thought  to  dividends 
and  too  little  to  the  problems  of  the  living 
wage  and  the  rights  of  children.  The  new 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Mr.  Lyons,  of 
Vinal  Haven,  will  pretty  certainly  make 
further  improvements." 

The  New  Commissioner  of  Labor 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Lyons  at  Augusta  —  a 
tall,  rugged,  kindly  man,  a  workingman, 
granite-cutter  by  trade  for  forty  years.  In 
his  trade,  he  said,  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  minimum  wage  of  $3  was  firmly  estab- 
lished. A  strong  union  of  resolute  men  had 
won  these  conditions  in  several  hard  con- 
tests. He  meant  to  do  what  he  could  to 
lessen  the  crime  of  child  labor.  He  did  not 
call  it  a  crime,  but  I  could  not  doubt  he  so 
regarded  it.    The  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
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Cutting  ice  on  the  Kennebec.     The  American  Ice  Company  takes  a  large  part  of  its  product 

from  Maine  rivers 


his  department  for  this  work  were  small, — 
very  small, —  but  he  believed  the  Governor, 
a  kind,  clean,  high-grade  man,  would  help 
him  get  what  money  might  be  needed  to  do 
the  work  right.  He  wanted  to  employ  a 
woman  to  go  through  the  factories,  some 
one  who  would  understand,  better  than  a 
man  could,  the  needs  of  the  women  and 
children  workers  in  the  mills.  The  job  be- 
fore him  was  so  large  he  hardly  knew  where 
to  begin  and  he  was  n't  sure  of  his  fitness  for 
it,  but  he  meant  to  do  his  best.  And  in  the 
straight,  direct  look  of  his  eyes  and  the 
warm,  strong  grip  of  his  big,  firm  hand 
there  was  assurance  that  he  meant  exactly 
what  he  said.  He  was  aware  that  whatever 
he  might  do  would  excite  opposition  from 
the  interests  that  profit  from  illegal  child 
labor,  but  he  counted  on  the  Governor's 
support  to  see  him  through. 

Children  as  a  " Money  Crop" 

Now,  lest  we  suppose  Biddeford  to  be  an 
exceptional  city  in  respect  to  the  small  pro- 
portion of  children  of  school  age  actually  in 
school,  let  us  examine  the  figures  for  other 
Maine  cities.  The  "mill  cities"  of  Maine 
are  Biddeford,  Saco,  Waterville,  Augusta, 
and  Lewiston.  Let  us  see  what  the  figures 
for  these  cities  show.  In  Lewiston  in  1906 
there  were  8,018  children  of  school  age,  of 


whom  only  2,002,  or  less  than  one-fourth, 
actually  attended  the  spring  term.    In  Saco  j 
there  were  1,742  children  of  school  age,  of 
whom  773  were  in  school.    In  Waterville 
there  were  3,171  children  of  school  age,  of 
whom  1,150  attended  the  public  schools.   In 
Augusta,   the   State  capital,   out  of  3,202 
children  of  school  age,  only  1,280  were  in 
school.      Portland,   the   metropolis   of  the 
State,  had  15,249  children  of  school  age,  of 
whom  nearly  one-half,  or  7,438  were  regis- 
tered  and  6,217  actually  attended  the  spring  j 
term.     In  Auburn,  across  the  river  from  1 
Lewiston,    there    were    4,229    children    of 
school  age,  and  1,712,  considerably  less  than  j 
one-half,  were  in  school.    The  number  of 
different  pupils  registered  at  both  spring  , 
and  winter  terms  was  2,055.    And  so  the 
story  runs,  through  the  long  list  of  Maine's 
chief  towns.     Making  all  due  allowances 
for  children  educated  in  parochial  and  pri-  ! 
vate  schools,  the  figures  on  school  attend- 
ance  point  only  too  clearly  to  the  fact  that  I 
Maine,  in  practice  if  not  in  public  procla-  ! 
mation,  regards  her  young  children  as  one 
of  her  best  "money  crops." 

The  Maine  laws  forbid  the  employment  . 
of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  any  ! 
manufacturing    or    mechanical    establish- 
ment.     The  penalty,  laid  upon  both  em- 
ployer and  parent,  is  a  fine  of  from  $25  to 
$50.    Girls  under  eighteen  and  boys  under  ; 
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sixteen  are  not  to  be  employed  in  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  establishments 
more  than  ten  hours  daily  —  with  certain 
exceptions  in  favor  of  the  employer  that 
practically  nullify  this  provision.  The  pun- 
ishment for  violation  is  the  same  as  for  the 
employment  of  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  Mr.  George  E.  Morrison,  of  Bidde- 
ford,  State  Inspector  of  factories,  work- 
shops, mines,  and  quarries,  reports  that  he 
has  found  very  many  violations  of  the  child- 
labor  law.  In  one  case  he  sent  as  many  as 
sixty  children  out  of  one  mill  in  a  single 
week.  But,  he  adds,  all  were  hired  on  the 
strength  of  certificates  falsely  sworn  to  by 
parents  or  guardians,  thus  relieving  the  em- 
ployer of  legal  responsibility  and  placing 
the  legal  penalty  on  the  parents  or  guardi- 
ans. Of  all  these,  Mr.  Morrison  says,  only 
one  in  a  group  of  sixteen  could  read  the 
certificates  in  English.  They  were  French- 
Canadians,  and  were  so  poor  that  if  the  in- 
spector had  proceeded  against  them  in 
court  not  one  of  the  number  could  have 
paid  the  fine. 

The  average  wages  of  men  teachers  in 
Maine  are  $38.99  per  month,  or  $350.91  for 
nine  months '  working-time.  The  average 
weekly  wage  of  women  teachers  in  Maine 
is  $7.48,  or  less  than  $300  for  nine  months' 
working-time. 

The    University    a    Live  Factor 

The  State  University  of  Maine  is  a  thor- 
oughly alive  institution.  Seven  hundred 
young  men  and  women  are  there  at  work. 
Less  than  twoscore  of  them  aim  at  the  A.B. 
degree.  Most  of  them  are  studying  in  the 
several  industrial  departments.  Engineer- 
ing, agriculture,  forestry,  electricity,  and 
the  like  practical  pursuits  appeal  to  the 
genius  of  young  Maine.  No  other  institu- 
tion in  the  State  returns  equal  dividends 
upon  the  money  invested  in  it  by  the  State, 
the  common  schools  alone  excepted.  One 
department  alone  has  earned  and  saved 
more  money  for  Maine  farmers  than  the 
whole  cost  of  the  university  since  its  foun- 
dation. 

This  department  —  the  Maine  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  —  makes  investi- 
gations upon  the  diseases  of  plants,  injuri- 
ous and  beneficial  insects,  orcharding,  the 
food  and  nutrition  of  man,  poultry  manage- 
ment, and  the  production  of  farm  crops. 


Since  its  establishment,  in  1885,  many  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  which  are  of  prac- 
tical value  to  the  farmers  of  Maine.  Per- 
haps the  two  most  striking  illustrations  have 
to  do  with  the  potato  crop  and  the  poultry 
industry.  Prior  to  1897  the  potato-growing 
section  of  the  State  suffered  greatly  from 
potato  rot.  That  year  the  experiment  sta- 
tion began  demonstration  experiments  which 
proved  conclusively  that  the  fungous  disease 
which  caused  this  rot  and  loss  could  be  kept 
in  check  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
which  is  made  from  quicklime  and  copper 
sulphate.  Spraying  with  these  materials 
has  rapidly  developed,  so  that  a  single  coun- 
ty uses  at  present  about  four  hundred  tons 
of  copper  sulphate  on  potato-vines  annually. 
This  has  increased  the  yield  about  fifty  per 
cent,  and  has  changed  an  uncertain  crop  to 
a  comparatively  sure  one.  It  is  estimated 
by  people  not  connected  with  the  station 
that  this  treatment  of  potato-vines  has 
increased  the  value  of  the  crop  by  a  million 
dollars  a  year. 

Eight  years  ago  the  experiment  station 
began  to  put  the  following  question  to  poul- 
try-growers: Is  it  possible  by  breeding  from 
selected  high  layers  to  increase  the  egg- 
production  ?  This  has  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  several  hundred  hens  that 
are  carried  by  the  station.  Due  to  this  breed- 
ing, there  has  been  a  steady  increase  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  eight  years  ago, 
until  in  1906  the  seven  hundred  pullets  aver- 
aged one  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  each  in 
their  first  laying-year.  While  this  benefit 
has  been  extended  somewhat  to  the  State 
by  the  selling  of  stock,  it  shows  how  great 
an  increase  at  comparatively  small  cost  can 
be  had  in  this  important  industry. 

In  addition  to  work  of  investigation,  cer- 
tain police  duties  are  entrusted  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  experiment  station.  These  in- 
spections of  fertilizers,  feeding-stuffs,  agri- 
cultural seeds  and  food  have  been  productive 
of  much  good.  The  longer  inspections  have 
been  in  force  the  more  thorough  the  protec- 
tion. Fertilizer  inspection,  which  has  been  a 
feature  of  the  work  since  1885,  has  brought 
about  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  pound  of 
fraudulent  fertilizer  sold  in  the  State.  The 
law  regulating  the  sale  of  concentrated 
commercial  feeding-stuffs  has  been  in  force 
about  ten  years,  to  the  marked  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  the  feeds.  The  inspection 
of  agricultural  seeds  and  food  is  recent,  but 
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there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
bring  about  the  desired  ends. 

What 's  the  matter  with  Maine  ?  The  nig- 
gardly treatment  of  the  State's  public 
schools  is  one  thing;  the  land-grabbing,  and 
tariff-wall  building  of  past  generations  of 
public  administrators  are  others.  The  tax- 
dodging  by  railroad  and  other  corpora- 
tions and  owners  of  great  tracts  of  wild 
lands,  both  past  and  present,  adds  to  the 
list. 

This,  however,  is  from  the  view-point  of 
the  native.  From  that  of  the  summer  visitor, 
be    he    hunter,    fisher,    nature-student,  or 


merely  lucky  idler  in  sun  and  shade,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  the  matter  with  Maine. 
It  will  be  soon  too  hot  to  talk  politics,  re- 
form, or  any  other  serious  subject.  Mean- 
while, Maine  will  welcome  to  her  bays  and 
lakes,  her  forests,  streams,  and  mountains, 
a  happy  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
visitors  from  other  States,  and  will  send 
them  home  in  the  fall  renewed  in  health  and 
strength  and  determined  to  come  again  if 
they  can  find  the  time  and  raise  the  money. 
Ask  these  people  what's  the  matter  with 
Maine  and  they  will  respond  in  one  ringing 
chorus,  "Maine's  all  right." 
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This  place  was  the  beginning  of  the  old  Indian  trail,  which  went  over  the  hill  to  the 
Seakonk  River.    Near  this  place  Roger  Williams  is  said  to  have  died 
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The  landing-place  of  Roger  Williams,  which  is  situated  on  the  Seakonk  River.    Here  is 

where  Roger  Williams  came  on  his  journey  from  Massachusetts,  and  was  welcomed  by 

the  Indians.    On  account  of  the  successful  journey,  the  place  was  called  Providence 
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This  house,  situated  on  the  corner  of  North  Main  and  Howland  Streets,  is  the  landmark 

of  Roger  Williams'  own  house,  where  he  first  settled  after  founding  Providence.   In 

the  back  yard  of  the  place  was  found,  a  short  time  ago,  the  original  hearthstone 
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This  picture  shows  where  the  old  Roger  Williams  hearthstone  was  discovered  a  short  time  ago, 

on  Howland  Street 


^^SI^J 


The  house  which  now  stands  in  Roger  Williams  Park  was  the  home  of  Bettsy  Williams,  who  after- 
wards left  it  in  her  will  to  Providence.    Bettsy  Williams  was  the  last  of  the  main  Williams  family 
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An  old  Williams  burial-ground  situated  in  Roger  Williams  Park.   Here  Bettsy  Williams 
and  the  descendants  of  Roger  Williams  are  buried 
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The  burial-place  of  Roger  Williams,  situated  in  the  old  Dorr  estate 


HOW    I    SAW    THE    MONITOR 
MERRIMAC    FIGHT 

AS   TOLD   BY 

Joseph  Mcdonald,  readville,  mass. 

AND   WRITTEN  DOWN   BY 

HERBERT    McCRILLIS 


EARLY  forty-six  years  ago, 
July  19,  186 1,  I  shipped  on 
||  board  the  old  receiving-ship 
vx  Ohio  at  the  Navy-yard  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  On  this  ship  there 
were  then,  some  1,800  men. 

At  that  time  about  five  hundred  of  us 
were  drafted  and  put  on  board  a  transport 
under  orders  for  Washington.  We  supposed 
we  were  going  aboard  the  new  steam  sloop- 
of-war  Pensacola,  but  orders  were  changed, 
and  after  we  had  stayed  at  Washington  a 
few  days  we  were  ordered  to  Alexandria. 

Over  night  there  only;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing orders  came  for  us  to  go  to  Fort  Ells- 
worth, situated  on  a  high  bluff  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  This  fort  was  named  after 
Colonel  Ellsworth  of  the  New  York  Zou- 
aves, who  was  killed  at  Alexandria. 

It  was  thought  that  we  "Blue  Jacks  "  could 
handle  the  twenty-one  heavy  guns,  that  had 
been  mounted  there,  better  than  the  soldiers; 
and  it  was  then  rumored  and  feared  that 
the  Confederates  would  try  again  for  Wash- 
ington, as  it  was  not  so  very  long  after  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

For  about  two  months  we  camped  at  the 
fort,  where  we  had  regular  drill  and  routine 
as  on  board  a  man-of-war. 

One  night  an  order  came  for  another 
change,  and,  bag  and  hammock  on  shoul- 
ders, away  we  went  to  Alexandria,  wonder- 
ing what  next. 

We  marched  to  the  wharf  to  take  a  trans- 
port again,  and  found  that  our  destination 
was  now  Hampton  Roads,  where,  on  our 
arrival,  we  found  five  United  States  war- 
ships, the  steam-frigates  Minnesota  and 
Roanoke,  and  the  sailing-ship  St.  Lawrence, 
near  Fortress  Monroe;  while  further  up, 
near  Newport  News,  lay  the  sailing-frigate 
Congress  and  the  sloop-of-war  Cumberland. 
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Passing  the  three  lying  near  the  fortress, 
we  steamed  up  to  the  old  Cumberland  first, 
where  about  one  third  of  our  men  were  I 
called  aboard;  then  back  to  the  Congress, 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  further  down, 
where  more  left  us.   I  was  glad  they  left  me 
for  one  of  those  to  go  aboard  the  steam--! 
frigate,  for  I  preferred  the  latter  to  a  sailing- 
vessel,  as  I  thought  I  might  get  a  position  as  j 
fireman  and  better  pay,  and  would  not  have 
to  climb  the  rigging.    I  wanted  to  be  where  1 
there  was  machinery. 

The  Minnesota  was  one  of  the  class  off 
vessels  considered,  until  the  battle  of  which 
I  am  telling  the  story,  very  powerful.  Her 
tall  sides,  pierced  for  forty-four  guns,  tow- 
ering masts  and  spars,  gave  her  a  majestic 
appearance. 

The  Minnesota,  Roanoke,  Wabash,  andj 
Merrimac  were  sister  ships,  so  called,  and 
the  latter,  of  which  I  am  to  tell  more  a  little; 
later,  was  such  a  beauty  that  she  was  sent 
to  Europe  on  an  exhibition-trip. 

The  entire  force  then  at  Hampton  Roads, 
were  fine  vessels  of  their  class,  but  the 
Roanoke  was  practically  useless  on  accountj 
of  a  broken  shaft,  which  had,  however.! 
been  left  so  for  a  long  time  —  several 
months,  I  think. 

We  sailors  could  n't  understand  why  the: 
government  should  leave  such  a  powerfu'; 
ship  in  a  condition  like  that. 

I  did  n't  serve  long  on  the  Minnesota,  foi, 
there  was  a  call  for  a  fireman  on  the  Dragon  j 
a  small  steamer  which  was  intended  for  use! 
as  a  dispatch  and  picket  boat;  so  I  volun 
teered  as  fireman,  and  was  transferred  tc 
the  Dragon. 

We  all  knew  there  that  the  Confederates 
were  fitting  up  the  old  Merrimac  into  some 
kind  of  a  battery.  Every  one  was  guessinf 
as  to  when  she  would  come  out  and  wha 
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she  would  do,  and  every  ship  was  held  in 
readiness  for  the  battle  sure  to  come,  night 
or  day.  So,  after  dark  every  night  our 
Dragon  would  steam  very  quietly  out  toward 
Sewall's  Point  and  lie  up  as  close  to  the  fort 
there  as  we  dared.  There  were  twenty-one 
heavy  guns  mounted  there,  as  well  as  more 
further  up  towards  Norfolk. 

One  night  when  it  was  foggy  we  got  up 
so  near  the  fort  that  we  were  alarmed,  and 
the  engineer  said,  " Captain!  Captain!  We 
are  right  up  under  the  fort;  don't  you  hear 
the  dogs  barking  ?  The  Rebs  will  blow  us 
out  of  the  water." 

We  turned  around  quickly,  and  then  got 
so  far  in  the  fog  that  at  daylight  we  found 
ourselves  very  near  the  point  we  started 
from  the  evening  before,  and  were  laughed 
at  by  the  boys. 

The  Merrimac  had  to  come  around  Sew- 
all's Point,  so  we  were  always  ready  to  sig- 
nal the  fleet  by  a  rocket  if  we  saw  her  com- 
ing, slip  our  anchor,  and  run. 

So  things  went  on  for  some  months;  but 
the  thing  we  expected  was  n't  to  come  off 
in  the  night  after  all. 

We  had  a  warning,  though,  as  to  the  time 
to  expect  the  Merrimac. 

There  were  many  folks  wanting  to  go 
North  (Union  folks),  and  the  Confederate 
truce-boat  used  to  notify  us  of  this  by  com- 
ing out  with  a  white  flag  up  to  a  certain  line 
beyond  which  it  was  not  safe  to  go.  When 
we  saw  this  we  would  start  up  immediately 
with  our  boat  to  meet  them,  and  bring  the 
people  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

Well,  when  the  boats  were  made  fast  and 
the  officers  were  busy  with  their  very  formal 
and  dignified  manners  to  each  other  in  trans- 
ferring the  passengers  and  attending  to  any 
other  business  there  might  be,  the  men  were 
trading  newspapers,  tobacco,  etc.,  on  the 
quiet. 

Why,  they  were  ready  to  pay  us  big  prices 
for  Boston  or  New  York  papers. 

We  got  some  news  sometimes,  too.  And 
that  is  how  we  found  out  when  to  look  for 
the  Merrimac;  for  about  a  week  before 
that  memorable  Saturday  we  went  out 
and  our  engineer  said  to  the  engineer  of 
their  boat,  with  a  wink  and  a  nod  toward 
the  Navy-yard,  "How  about  this  old  Mer- 
rimac?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "she's  all  right.  Didn't 
you  hear  the  guns  the  other  day  when  we 
tested  her?"     (We   had   heard   them  dis- 


tinctly.)   "You  look  out,"  he  said.    "She 
may  be  out  in  about  a  week." 

"Oh  no,"  our  man  said;  "she  draws  too 
much  water,  too  heavy." 

"Never  mind,"  he  replied;  "she's  all 
right;  and  they've  got  me  here,  but  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  away  as  soon  as  I  can." 

She  did  come  out  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
March  8,  1862,  just  about  as  he  said  she 
would. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  day,  nor  the  next, 
either.  It  was  bright  and  clear.  We  were 
placed  just  as  we  had  been  for  months,  the 
Cumberland  and  Congress  near  Newport 
News,  the  others  further  down. 

There  was  no  wind,  so  the  sailing-ships 
must  fight  as  they  lay. 

About  one  o'clock  we  saw  black  smoke 
coming  down  the  river  from  the  Navy-yard, 
and  knew  something  unusual  was  happen- 
ing. Pretty  soon  that  great  black  thing,  dif- 
ferent from  any  vessel  ever  seen  before, 
poked  her  nose  around  Sewall's  Point  and 
came  directly  for  the  two  ships,  followed  by 
the  Yorktown  and  two  or  three  other  small 
gunboats,  just  like  an  old  duck  and  her 
brood. 

My,  did  n't  orders  ring  out  sharp,  and 
men  jump  lively!  We  started  for  the  Roan- 
oke to  tow  her  up,  as  we  had  standing  orders 
to  do,  and  the  Minnesota  got  under  way  to 
join  in  the  battle  we  saw  coming. 

The  Merrimac  came  right  along.  She 
came  straight  over  to  the  Cumberland,  al- 
though the  Congress  lay  nearer.  She  passed 
close  to  her,  and  fired  a  few  shots  into  her 
as  she  did  so,  as  if  to  say,  "Prepare!" 

It  seemed  to  us  that  she  had  a  spite  against 
the  Cumberland  for  the  part  she  took  when 
she  left  the  Navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  for  it  was 
the  shot  from  the  Cumberland's  guns  that 
blew  up  a  part  of  the  yard  and  burned  more. 

This  frigate  Merrimac  was  there  at  the 
time,  and  was  scuttled,  burned,  and  sunk, 
as  well  as  the  "  line-o'-battle-ship "  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Confederates  raised  the  Merrimac 
and  made  her  over. 

When  the  Merrimac  got  close  to  the  Cum- 
berland Commodore  Buchanan  called  out, 
"  I  command  you  to  surrender  that  ship,  sir, 
in  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
Southern  Confederacy." 

"No  surrender,"  answered  Morris,  the 
acting  commander  of  the  Cumberland. 

"Then  I  will  sink  you,"  cried  Buchanan. 
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"Sink  and  be "  came  the  answer; 

and,  turning  to  his  men,  Morris  said,  "  Boys, 
stand  by!  Elevate  your  guns  amidship;  and 
let's  give  them  one  good  broadside." 

And  it  was  given  with  a  cheer.  The  shot 
stuck  fair,  but  they  glanced  off  the  iron 
sides  of  the  Merrimac  like  marbles  from  a 
brick  wall. 

We  found  out  afterward  that  she  was  cov- 
ered with  heavy  railroad-iron,  with  plates 
over  that. 

The  great  force  of  the  Cumberland's 
broadside  stopped  the  Merrimac  for  an  in- 
stant. Then  she  came  directly  for  the  bow 
of  the  Cumberland  and  drove  her  sharp 
prow  twice  through  the  side  of  the  ship. 

When  in  1872  I  visited  Norfolk  I  was 
told  that  this  ram  was  of  steel  and  about 
twelve  feet  long. 

The  second  time  she  rammed  the  Cum- 
berland she  did  n't  get  away  easily.  There 
they  were,  like  two  mad  bullocks  with  their 
horns  locked  together.  The  water  was  pour- 
ing into  the  great  holes  in  the  Cumberland's 
side  and  she  was  settling,  slowly  but  surely; 
and,  mark  you,  she  was  dragging  down  the 
Merrimac  with  her.  That  great  weight 
made  the  Merrimac  settle  to  her  port-holes, 
when,  suddenly,  the  steel  prow  broke  and 
up  she  came.  If  it  had  not  broken  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  Cumberland  would  have 
pulled  the  Merrimac  partly  under  water,  at 
least. 

The  boys  on  the  old  Cumberland  were 
pouring  in  their  shot  as  long  as  the  gun  was 
above  water,  and  the  last  was  fired  just  as 
she  went  down. 

They  were  cheering,  cheering;  the  decks 
were  covered  by  those  mangled  and  dying 
by  the  shot  of  the  Merrimac. 

Cutlasses  in  hand,  the  Cumberland  boys 
tried  to  board;  but  oh,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  at  the  Confederates!  Shut  up  in  that 
iron  box,  they  were  safe. 

So  the  Cumberland  went  down,  fighting, 
cheering,  her  flag  still  flying  proudly,  defi- 
antly. No  surrender!  No,  never!  Some  of 
the  boys  jumped  into  the  water  on  the  other 
side,  but  many  went  down  with  the  ship. 

When  Captain  Van  Brunt  of  the  Minne- 
sota saw  the  fate  of  the  Cumberland  he  de- 
termined, as  it  seems,  to  run  the  Merrimac 
on  to  the  mud  flats  with  his  powerful  ship, 
as  the  channel  was  very  narrow,  even  though 
he  should  lose  his  ship  in  doing  it;  but  in  so 
doing  he  got  into  the  mud  himself,  and 


there  lay  the  Minnesota  rocking  back  and 
forth,  firing  vigorously  at  the  Confederate 
craft. 

The  companions  of  the  Merrimac  could 
not  stand  the  fire,  so  got  away  to  a  safer 
distance. 

While  this  was  going  on  we  had  got  the 
Roanoke  nearly  up,  but  she  was  almost  un- 
manageable, so  big  and  heavy,  and  seemed 
to  be  of  little  use  against  the  iron  sides  of 
the  Merrimac. 

So  when  the  Minnesota  went  aground  we 
were  ordered  to  let  go  and  hitch  on  to  her  | 
to  help  get  her  off. 

Now  the  Merrimac  was  ready  for  the  Con-  i 
gress,  which  had  all  the  time  been  firing  at 
her.    It  was  brother  against  brother,  for' 
Commodore  Buchanan's  brother  was  pur-! 
ser  of  the  Congress.    I  must  not  forget  to 
tell  here  that  when  his  ship  ran  aground 
Captain  Van  Brunt  ordered  his  heaviest 
anchor  run  up  to  the  long,  projecting  yard- 
arm.    Two  sailors  with  axes  were  stationed 
at  the  cable,  holding  it.    If  the  Merrimac 
got  near  enough,  these  men,  at  the  order, 
"Cut  away,"  were  to  cut  the  rope  and  send 
this  terrible  weight  crashing  through  the 
roof  or  deck  of  the  rebel  ship. 

When  the  men  of  the  Congress  saw  what 
the  Merrimac  was  doing  with  the  Cumber- 
land they  put  powerful  springs  on  their 
cable  and  warped  the  ship  into  shallower! 
water,  so  as  to  keep  the  Merrimac  fromj 
striking  her  with  her  prow;  but  her  shot! 
could  do  nothing. 

It  was  terrible  to  see  that  fine  ship  riddled. 
We  knew  her  men  were  falling,  being  butch-l 
ered,  and  their  shot  from  powerful  and  well- 
served  guns  never  made  the  slightest  im- 
pression on  the  monster's  sides,  of  railroad- 
iron. 

The  Merrimac  took  up  a  position  asterrij 
of  the  Congress  and  raked  her  fore  and  aft- 
through,  her  port-holes.  Fast  as  the  men( 
took  their  stations  at  the  guns  they  were  cut 
down.  Here  was  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  Fi- 
nally, she  struck,  but  the  fellows  on  the 
lower  deck  did  n't  know  it,  and  fired  into  a 
boat  sent  aboard  by  the  Merrimac. 

Then  the  Confederate  craft  raked  her 
again. 

Some  of  the  men  jumped  overboard  and 
swam  for  shore. 

The  Confederates,  some  of  them,  came 
aboard,  and  in  the  confusion  one  of  them 
called  out  to  a  Yankee  sailor,  "Here,  I  vant 
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you;  you  are  mein  brisoner.  Gif  me  dot 
pistol  and  cutlass,  queek!" 

Handing  these  quickly  to  the  German, 
the  Yankee  said,  "Oh,  yes.  I'll  go  down 
and  bring  you  up  a  lot  of  them.,, 

So  down  he  ran  and  said,  "Boys,  jump 
for  your  lives,  the  Merrimac  is  alongside;" 
and,  throwing  overboard  as  many  arms  as 
possible,  they  too  jumped  into  the  chilly 
March  water. 

The  guns  were  left  spiked  and  shotted, 
and  it  was  reported  that  our  boys  put  the 
match  to  the  ship.  Anyway,  she  soon  began 
to  burn.    This  was  about  dusk. 

Then  one  more  ship  was  left,  the  great 
steam-frigate  Minnesota. 

There  she  was,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Merri- 
mac. We  thought  her  time  had  come.  But 
the  Confederates  must  have  been  satisfied 
with  their  destruction.  It  seemed  as  though 
they  thought  they  had  done  a  good  day's 
work.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  the  Merri- 
mac drew  as  much  water  as  the  Minnesota 
and  did  not  want  to  get  too  near  her,  for  the 
Confederates  are  reported  to  have  said, 
"  We  will  leave  her  until  morning;  then  we  '11 
blow  the  spar  deck  off  her,  take  her  to  Nor- 
folk, and  fix  her  up  for  another  Merrimac." 

They  felt  sure  of  us,  anyway.  They  said, 
"  All  can  pass  up  here  that  want  to,  but  let's 
see  them  get  down  again." 

So  the  Merrimac  only  steered  toward  us 
and  gave  us  a  few  shots,  then  made  for  Sew- 
all's  Point  with  her  brood,  where  they  lay  all 
night,  ready  for  us  Sunday  morning. 

That  was  a  pretty  sorry  night  for  us  fel- 

i  lows,  now  I  tell  you.   The  Congress  burned 

jjand  burned;  and  over  there  in  the  dark 

1  water  fluttered  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the 

Cumberland's  mast  over  as  gallant  a  ship 

and  as  gallant  a  crew  as  ever  sailed. 

It  was  moonlight,  and  the  water  was  as 
1  still  as  a  mill-pond;  sullen  and  black,  we 
:  could  just  make  out  the  form  of  the  Merri- 
I  mac  through  the  darkness. 

We  had  seen  the  fate  of  our  comrades. 
J  We  felt  sure  ours  would  be  the  same  to- 
I  morrow. 

The  boys  were  saying,  "There  won't  be 
so  many  at  mess  after  to-morrow,  Jack,  will 
there?" 

"No,  I'm  afraid  there  won't.    See  here, 

I've  got  a  little  gold  in  this  ditty-bag  here, 

;  and  there's  a  picture  of  my  wife.    If  any- 

1  thing  happens  to  me  will  you  see  that  she 

gets  it,  if  you  get  through?" 


As  the  case  seemed  hopeless  for  saving 
the  Minnesota,  the  men's  bags  and  ham- 
mocks were  placed  on  the  armed  ferry-boat 
Whitehall,  held  ready  to  land  the  men  at 
Newport  News  at  midnight  that  night,  as  it 
was  intended  to  put  a  fuse  to  the  ship  and 
blow  her  up  at  that  time,  which  would  be 
high  tide,  if  we  could  not  pull  her  off. 

Occasionally,  a  shot  from  the  Congress 
would  come  near  us,  as  she  lay  broadside 
toward  us  and  her  guns  kept  going  off.  By 
chance  we  escaped  injury,  however. 

The  Confederates  below  were  having  a 
great  time,  for  we  could  hear  their  rejoic- 
ings. They  were  making  considerable  noise 
celebrating  their  victory  over  the  Yankees 
with  their  new  ironclad. 

They  felt  sure  that  night  that  the  whole 
North  was  at  their  mercy  and  the  South  was 
on  top  and  must  win.  They  did  n't  feel  any 
more  certain  of  it  than  we  did. 

We  could  not  hope  to  do  any  better  than 
the  Cumberland  and  Congress  had  done.  All 
around  us  was  destruction  and  death.  No 
deliverance  seemed  possible. 

About  nine  o'clock  we  commenced  to  hear 
a  faint  sound  on  the  water  away  seaward. 
Flip-flip-flop!  flip-flop;  flip-flip-flop!  flip-flop 
—  like  a  steamer's  paddles.  It  got  louder. 
Every  one  was  listening.  Whatever  it  was, 
it  was  coming  toward  us.  We  all  shivered 
with  dread  of  some  horrible  thing  coming 
on  to  us  out  of  the  dark. 

The  drum  beat  to  quarters  on  the  Minne- 
sota. "  Stand  by,"  was  the  order,  and  every 
one  stood  at  his  post,  from  powder-boy  to 
chaplain.  Shot  was  piled  up,  and  they  wait- 
ed, grim  enough,  all  ready  to  fire. 

"  O  boys,  I  'd  rather  go  to  Davy's  Locker 
in  the  daytime,"  said  one. 

Pretty  soon  we  could  make  out  the  form 
of  a  craft  coming.  Nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  sound  of  the  paddle-wheels.  Then  they 
stopped.  An  officer  on  the  Minnesota,  I 
think  it  was  Commodore  Goldsborough  (he 
was  a  big,  tall  man),  raised  his  trumpet  and 
hailed  the  stranger:  "  Ship  ahoy!  What  ship 
is  that?" 

I  tell  you  for  a  few  seconds  we  actually 
stopped  breathing.  Then  we  heard  the  an- 
swer: "United  States  Steamer  Rancocas, 
sir." 

"Come  aboard  with  your  papers." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

You  never  saw  a  more  relieved  set  of  men 
than  we  were  then. 
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Pretty  soon  we  heard  the  steady  strokes 
of  the  oars  and  a  boat  came  alongside;  the 
officer  climbed  aboard,  saluted,  and  said, 
"We've  come  to  help  you  out  a  little,  sir. 
We've  got  the  Monitor  with  us." 

"  Monitor!  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"Oh,  over  there  with  the  Rancocas." 

Looking  sharp,  our  commander  was  able 
to  make  out  something  down  there  astern  of 
the  steamer,  but  just  what  it  was  he  could  n't 
tell.    It  looked  like  a  hogshead  on  a  raft. 

"  That  thing  ?  "  he  said.  "  Why,  the  Mer- 
rimac  will  sink  her  with  one  broadside!" 

"Well,  we  think  not,  sir.  We  hope  she 
will  do  better  than  you  think  she  will." 

We  were  all  glad  the  "ghost"  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy;  but  as 
for  help  from  what  had  come,  not  a  man 
felt  secure  because  of  it.  We  could  n't  see 
any  help  in  that  thing. 

About  midnight  the  Congress  blew  up. 
She  had  been  burning  steadily.  I  never  saw 
such  brilliant  fireworks.  It  was  beautiful, 
but  sad.  There  were  several  distinct  explo- 
sions, and  the  whole  of  the  bay  was  lighted 
up  for  a  bit. 

The  next  morning  (Sunday)  was  a  fine 
one,  clear  and  bright. 

There  was  the  little  Monitor  flat  on  the 
water,  like  a  turtle. 

We  all  commenced  to  comment  on  her 
and  make  fun.  "Pshaw!  That  thing? 
Why,  we  could  lick  her  ourselves!" 

We  began  to  look  for  the  Merrimac,  and, 
sure  enough,  we  saw  again  the  black 
smoke,  and  saw  her  start  with  the  small 
gunboats  about  eight  o'clock. 

I  was  on  the  Dragon  all  this  time,  up  close 
to  the  Minnesota. 

She  came  straight  for  us  and  commenced 
to  fire.  She  came  for  the  stern  of  the  Minne- 
sota, as  of  course  only  two  guns  could  then 
bear  on  her,  perhaps  intending  to  rake  the 
ship  as  she  did  the  Congress.  Her  first  shot 
struck  the  water  and  bounded  toward  us, 
but  fell  short.  The  next  went  through  the 
flag. 

Then  the  little  Monitor  sailed  right  out, 
around  the  Minnesota,  right  in  between  her 
and  the  Merrimac,  and  let  go  with  her  two 
guns  as  if  to  say,  "Hold  on!  Stop  a  min- 
ute!" 

The  Merrimac  did  stop  all  of  a  sudden, 
to  see  what  it  was  down  there  in  the  water 
bold  enough  to  venture  out.  She  did  not 
notice  at  first,  evidently. 


Then  they  opened  on  each  other,  and  they 
had  it  together.  The  other  craft  had  re- 
treated in  different  directions. 

When  the  Monitor  fired  she  planted  her 
shot  square  on  the  Merrimac,  and  when  she 
got  up  close  the  Merrimac  could  n't  depress 
her  guns  enough  to  hit  her. 

Those  two  ships  circled  about  each  other, 
firing  all  the  time,  until  into  the  afternoon. 

All  the  other  ships  and  forts  in  range  were 
firing,  too. 

The  Minnesota  did  not  receive  much  at-  \ 
tention  from  the  Merrimac;  twice  she  made  ! 
for  us,  but  each  time  the  Monitor  got  be- 
tween  us  and  stopped  her  fun. 

The  gunners  of  the  Minnesota  were  sure  I 
they  put  one  shot  through  a  port-hole  of  the  j 
Merrimac,  and  Brady  struck  the  paddle-box 
of  the  Yorktown,  making  her  like  a  duckj 
with  a  broken  wing. 

We  began  to  think  more  of  the  Monitor,  j 

The  Merrimac  could  n't  get  away  from 
her,  or  do  her  any  damage. 

We  could  n't  see  that  the  Merrimac  was 
being  damaged,  either.  She  tried  to  lead 
the  Monitor  over  toward  the  forts,  so  they 
could  help;  also  tried  to  run  her  down,  but 
failed.  Finally  in  her  dodging  around  she 
got  caught  just  a  little  on  a  mud-bank  — 
just  enough  to  make  her  heel  a  bit. 

Then  the  Monitor  got  in  some  good  shots 
near  the  stern  and  at  the  water-line,  where 
the  armor  was  a  little  thinner.  That  prob- 
ably settled  it.  Not  long  after  (a  little  after! 
noon)  the  Merrimac  turned  tail  and  steamed! 
for  Norfolk.  It  was  reported  on  good  au-j 
thority  that  she  had  several  feet  of  water] 
in  her  when  she  got  back.  Anyway,  she! 
had  to  go  in  dry  dock  for  a  lot  of  repairing,! 
but  the  Monitor  could  have  fought  right! 
along,  for  all  the  damage  she  had  received,) 
though  she  had  but  few  shot  remaining  after' 
the  battle. 

What  we  feared  certainly  would  have  hap-1 
pened  if  that  little  turtle,  or  cheese-box,  oij 
call  it  what  you  will,  had  n't  been  there  to 
slide  out  from  behind  the  Minnesota  thai: 
Sunday  morning  and  fight  for  us,  though 
when  she  came  out  not  a  man  of  us  had  faith 
in  her.  "  Why,"  we  said,  "  she  has  only  twc 
guns  and  the  Merrimac  has  ten." 

This  is  my  story  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
fight;  but  I  did  n't  see  it  quite  all.  Oh,  no!j 
I  '11  tell  you  why. 

I  was  on  the  Dragon,  as  I  said  at  the  bej 
ginning  of  this  story. 
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We  were  close  to  the  side  of  the  tall  Min- 
nesota all  of  Saturday  night,  doing  all  we 
could  to  get  her  off  the  mud;  also  during 
the  battle  of  Sunday. 

The  upper  guns  of  the  frigate  were  roar- 
ing above  us.  Toward  noon  the  order  came, 
"Cast  off!"  We  were  in  the  way  of  the 
lower  tier  of  guns.  I  sprang  for  one  of  the 
lines  to  cast  it  off.  Just  then  I  met  my  fate. 
One  of  the  Merrimac's  shells  went  directly 
through  our  boiler.  The  explosion  that  fol- 
lowed drove  a  board  with  great  force  against 
my  shoulder  and  head,  partly  stunning  me, 
and  throwing  me  toward  the  shell.  A  piece 
of  that  got  me,  ripping  up  my  left  leg  and 
splitting  the  thigh-bone.  The  air  was  so 
full  of  burning  powder,  steam,  and  smoke 
that  in  my  half-stunned  condition  I  thought 
I  was  suffocating  in  the  water,  and  struck 
out  as  if  to  swim;  but  strong  hands  pulled 
me  through  a  port-hole  of  the  Minnesota 
and  laid  me  out  on  the  deck. 

The  roar  of  the  battle  continued,  but  my 
fighting  was  over.  The  long  and  the  short 
of  it  is,  that  one  of  my  burial-places  is  in 
Old  Virginia,  as  I  told  a  friend, —  there  is 
where  I  left  my  leg.  Other  poor  fellows  on 
the  Dragon  were  frightfully  scalded. 

In  the  account  of  the  battle  in  Harper's 
Weekly  of  March,  1862,  I  was  reported  as 
being  scalded;  but  it  was  worse  than  that. 

It  would  n't  seem  as  if  there  could  be  any- 
thing to  laugh  at  in  all  this  terrible  experi- 
ence, but  it  had  a  funny  side. 

One  of  the  men  on  the  Dragon  had  very 
long  hair  and  whiskers.  In  the  explosion 
these  were  burnt  completely  off  in  an  in- 
stant, but  in  the  great  commotion  he  did  not 
miss  them,  and  was  unhurt.  When  he 
came  to  speak  to  me  as  I  lay  there  on  the 


Minnesota's  deck  I  looked  up  at  him  and 
said,  "  Joe,  where 's  your  hair  ?  "  He  looked 
more  bewildered  than  ever  as  he  put  his 
hands  up  to  find  only  a  bald  pate  in  place 
of  his  flowing  locks  of  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. 

Now,  in  looking  back  over  the  many  years 
since  the  battle,  I  can't  see  what  there  was 
to  hinder  the  Merrimac,  after  sinking  two 
of  our  brave  ships,  from  slipping  back  to  the 
Navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  a  half-dozen  miles 
or  so  away,  getting  a  fresh  supply  of  coal, 
shot,  and  shell,  and  starting  on  a  deadly 
trip  out  to  sea  to  sink  all  our  ships  she  met, 
and  to  drop  into  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
or  New  York  to  blaze  away,  burn,  and  de- 
stroy a  large  part  of  either  place. 

What  the  end  would  have  been  if  this 
had  happened  only  God  knows;  and  it  might 
well  have  been  so  but  for  the  little  Monitor 
arriving  that  night  of  the  eighth  of  March, 
after  our  ships  were  sunk. 

Many  thanks  to  the  little  "  cheese-box 
on  a  raft"  with  her  two  guns  against  the 
monster  with  ten.  Was  she  not  God-sent? 
She  saved  the  nation.  And  the  world  was 
told,  that  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  March,  1862, 
that  their  wooden  ships  of  live-oak  two  feet 
thick  were  of  no  more  use  to  give  battle  to 
steel  and  iron. 

Thus  this  ever-memorable  fight  was  the 
cause  of  changing  the  navies  of  the  whole 
world. 

In  closing,  I  quote  a  bit  of  an  old  song 'of 
that  day,  which  seems  to  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Monitor  and  her  crew: 

Said  brave  Worden  to  his  crew, 
"Boys,  let's  see  what  we  can  do; 
If  you  take  that  iron  rebel, 
You're  the  dandies,  O!" 


IMPRISONED   BY   ICEBERGS 


By  THOMAS  J.  PARTRIDGE 


BELIEVE  in  God;  I  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer;  my  con- 
victions date  from  the  experi- 
ence herein  set  down. 
In  the  spring  of  '93,  we  were 
fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks  in  latitude  43 
degrees  30  minutes  N.,  longitude  50  degrees 
30  minutes  W.,  and  our  anchorage  in  the 
shoal  water  had  been  daily  menaced  by 
drifting  fields  of  ice.  Off  soundings,  more 
than  two  hundred  icebergs  had  been  counted 
at  one  time  from  the  masthead. 

It  was  the  Sabbath  day,  and,  just  as  the 
sun  popped  out  of  the  sea,  the  bosom  of  the 
wide  Atlantic  received  eight  dories,  one  after 
another,  with  a  smack  of  welcome. 

Our  dory  had  the  stern  set.  With  a  fair 
wind  and  the  sea  rolling  after  us,  Bill  Stick- 
ley,  my  Newfoundland  dorymate,  and  I 
slid  away  to  leeward. 

Bill,  with  human  lapses,  was  deeply  re- 
ligious; so,  in  fact,  are  most  of  his  tribe.  If 
his  realm  of  literature  was  contracted,  it 
was  rich  and  primal.  Quotations  from  the 
Scriptures  were  forever  at  his  tongue's  end. 
His  forebears  came  originally  out  of  Devon 
and  the  Midlands,  and  the  dialect  has  come 
down  unpolluted. 

"  Me  feyther,"  I  had  often  heard  Bill  say, 
"is  in  Nufunlan',  Zurr;  'e  was  barn  there, 
and  r'ared  there  and  bides  there  still." 

We  were  in  high  fettle  at  the  way  our 
trawl  was  fishing,  and  as  the  last  count 
showed  that  we  were  but  six  fish  behind  the 
high-line  dory.  We  were  now  buoyant 
with  the  belief  that  this  day's  work  would 
put  us  in  the  lead. 

The  three  miles  and  a  half  that  lay  be- 
tween our  vessel  and  what  Bill  called  our 
"offer"  (farthest)  buoy  was  soon  covered 
and  the  work  of  underrunning  the  trawl 
begun.  It  was  the  same  story, —  the  run 
continued;  every  line  was  freighted  down, 
scarcely  a  hook  had  missed  fire;  here  a 
snowy-bosomed  halibut,  there  a  sheep- 
headed  haddock,  whose  gab,  like  the  thief 
in  Tarn  O'Shanter,  gaped  with  his  last  gasp; 
now  a  dog-fish  with  both  hook  and  ganging 
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in  his  hateful  maw,  and  now  a  splendid 
specimen  of  a  codfish  which  .  came  to  the 
surface  with  a  hopeless,  languid  swish  of 
his  tail  and  a  look  in  his  lack-lustre  eyes 
that  seemed  to  say,  "Well,  my  good  fellows, 
the  admiration  is  not  mutual;  but  it's  all 
over,  don't  lie  about  me;  all  that  remains 
now  is  a  crack  on  the  head,  a  little  salt,  and 
my  conversion  into  '  Clover  Leaf.'  " 

While  we  worked  —  relieving  the  trawl 
of  its  precious  freight,  bending  a  fresh  gan- 
ging here,  replacing  a  broken  hook  by  a  new 
one  there  —  the  fog  banked  itself  up  in  the 
north  and,  preceded  by  a  low  skirmish-line 
of  pearl-white  vapor,  slowly  drifted  over  the 
ocean  until  it  had  blotted  out  our  vessel  and 
completely  enveloped  us.  In  three  hours  our 
dory  was  laden  to  the  gunwale.  Shipping 
our  oars  we  started  on  our  long  pull  through 
the  fog  to  windward. 

Arriving  at  a  point  in  whose  neighbor- 
hood we  believed  our  vessel  to  be  safely  an- 
chored, as  we  had  sensed  the  distance,  Bill 
lifted  the  fog-horn  to  his  lips  and  blew  a 
series  of  long,  loud  blasts.  No  answering 
horn  came  out  of  the  relentless  mist.  Turn- 
ing the  dory  at  right  angles  to  her  previous 
course,  we  rowed  one  hundred  long,  regular 
strokes,  poised  our  dripping  blades,  and 
again  the  cry  of  the  horn  failed  to  bring 
back  a  response.  Turning  right  about  face, 
we  covered  the  ground  we  had  recently 
passed  over,  and  rowed  one  hundred  strokes 
in  the  opposite  direction.  With  every  faculty 
centred  in  our  ears  we  listened  for  an  an- 
swer to  the  bass  notes  that  now  held  some- 
thing of  alarm  in  their  timbre.  No  sound 
greeted  the  straining  sense,  the  all-covering 
pearl-white  fog  seemed  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  silence. 

We  were  lost!  Our  vessel,  caught  in  the 
path  of  a  drifting  ice-field,  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion had  been  compelled  to  quit  her  an- 
chorage and  leave  her  dories  to  their 
fate. 

The  day  passed  and  the  long  night  wore 
itself  away,  and  still  we  lay  idly  rocking  on 
the  long  swell,  expecting  every  moment  to 
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see  the  relentless  curtain  of  fog  lift  itself 
and  disclose  our  vessel. 

With  the  morning  came  a  marked  fall  in 
the  temperature. 

"This  means  ice,  b'y,"  said  Bill,  button- 
ing his  oil-jacket  up  to  his  throat. 

In  a  little  while  we  began  to  hear  strange 
soughing  and  snorting  noises,  as  if  a  herd  of 
monster  sea-animals  were  disporting  them- 
selves, and  our  sense  of  smell  was  assailed 
by  a  peculiar  pungent,  cavernous  odor.  Sud- 
denly, a  mountainous  mass  of  whiteness 
loomed  near.  So  softly  were  its  borders  de- 
fined that  it  seemed  a  solidified  section  of 
the  fog  itself. 

"That  be  a  berg,  b'y,"  cried  Bill;  "back 
feryerlife!" 

We  had  scarcely  taken  a  dozen  strokes 
when  we  discovered  ourselves  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  plunging  fleet  of  icebergs.  Ob- 
serving an  opening  between  two  bergs  that 
we  concluded  must  lead  to  open  water,  we 
pulled  through  it.  A  sea  rolled  up,  the  oppo- 
sing sides  of  the  bergs  came  together  with  a 
crash  that  shook  tons  of  ice  into  the  sea. 
The  next  moment  found  us  completely  sur- 
rounded by  some  dozen  enormous  icebergs, 
held  together  by  their  cohesive  force. 

The  white  and  abrupt  walls  that  hemmed 
us  in  were,  at  first,  but  dimly  perceived;  but 
gradually  the  interior  of  our  ice-prison  be- 
came clear  of  all  vapor,  and  we  saw  that 
the  bases  of  the  bergs  were  marked  by  sharp, 
shelving  projections  that  slashed  into  the 
water  with  the  whirling  movement  of  mam- 
moth reapers;  by  innumerable  large  fora- 
mina which,  on  the  downward  roll  of  the 
bergs,  were  instantly  converted  into  spout- 
ing geysers;  and  by  long,  deep  gorges  into 
which  the  sea  launched  itself  with  a  sullen 
lunge.  Along  their  summits  stood  a  thou- 
sand spires,  ranging  from  giant  icicles  to 
towering  peaks.  Rivulets  and  diminutive 
cataracts  poured  down  through  the  fissures 
and  gorges  they  had  fashioned,  for  the  sun, 
that  had  now  reached  its  zenith,  was  pour- 
ing his  fire-tipped  shafts  straight  into  their 
bosoms  with  a  consuming  heat. 

Thus  honey-combed  and  undermined, 
the  different  faces  of  the  bergs  presented  a 
fantastic  example  of  ice-architecture.  The 
summit  of  the  tallest  berg  swelled  gradually 
into  a  wreathed  horn-of-plenty.  Chains, 
wreaths,  and  garlands,  fantastically  wrought, 
hung  pendant  from  the  flaring  mouth,  or 
lay  where  they  had  fallen,  merged  in  one 


common  heap  below.  Beneath  this  was  a 
perfect  arch  of  triumph,  its  steel-blue  vault 
and  colonnades  coffered  and  bossed  beyond 
the  joiner's  art.  And  still  beneath,  support- 
ing all,  the  base  of  the  berg  retreated  in  a 
wide  sweep,  like  a  semi-stadium.  The  sea 
poured  over  the  transparent  floor,  dashed 
against  the  banked  seats,  and  exploded  in- 
to a  thousand  eyes  of  foam. 

Domes,  whole  and  rent,  broken  and  lean- 
ing columns,  beetling  escarpments,  succes- 
sive terraces,  arches  that  reached  from  cu- 
pola to  cupola,  and  tablets  of  ice  upheld  by 
warped  and  fluted  pillars  were  all  riotously 
disposed  and  grouped  as  if  they  had  sus- 
tained an  earthquake's  shock. 

The  play  of  light  and  color,  drawn  out  by 
the  myriad-fingered  sun,  was  not  less  re- 
markable. A  series  of  many-colored  rib- 
bons,—  red,  orange,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet, —  conforming  to  the  convexities 
and  hollows,  in  lines  zigzag,  vertical,  and 
horizontal,  stretched  themselves  along  the 
faces  of  the  icebergs.  Around  transparent 
colonnades,  serpentine  folds  of  light  wound 
and  unwound.  An  obelisk,  leaning  from 
the  abrupt  side  of  a  gorge,  one  moment 
wore  a  coronet  that  glowed  like  a  ruby, 
then  it  gleamed  like  an  emerald.  Craters 
encompassed  gold-shot  seas  over  which 
hung  a  wavering,  violet  mist.  On  a  crystal 
dome  an  Aurora  slept.  The  bergs  nodded, 
heaved;  the  rainbow-hued  ribbons  wavered, 
danced,  ran  into  each  other.  A  stronger 
impulse  of  the  ocean  that  set  all  the  bergs 
plunging  and  leaping,  and  the  Aurora 
slipped  from  the  dome,  pursued  by  a  flight 
of  golden  spears;  the  colors  mingled,  un- 
ravelled, and  again  merged  until  the  bergs 
from  base  to  summit  were  bathed  in  an  iri- 
descent uproar  of  flaming  color. 

Hark!  Some  "Banker"  far  away  was 
getting  her  anchor,  homeward  bound.  The 
sea-chanty  seemed  to  drop  directly  out  of 
the  sky: 

"  Sunshine  bright,  or  stormy  water, 
Shenandoah,  I  love  your  daughter, 
Away,  you  rolling  river." 

The  berg-walls  caught  up  the  chorus  and 
sent  it  reechoing  from  side  to  side.  With 
every  reflection  the  boisterous  tones  grew 
sweeter  and  seemingly  more  distant,  dying 
away  into  a  final,  flute-like  note,  inexpres- 
sibly low  and  sweet,  and  at  last  I  knew  not 
whether  I  was  conscious  of  the  melody  or 
its  memory. 
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From  the  contemplation  of  these  remark- 
able phenomena  we  were  rudely  awakened 
to  our  imminent  danger.  The  icebergs,  un- 
der the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  con- 
tinual grinding  they  were  subjected  to  by 
the  heavy  sea,  were  fast  disintegrating. 
Particles  of  ice  and  large  fragments  were 
constantly  falling  about  us  and  into  our 
dory.  Shafts  and  long  spires  leaned  men- 
acingly inward,  and  some  large  boulders 
that  rested  like  rocking  stones  on  tablets 
upheld  by  massive  but  crumbling  icicles 
seemed  as  if  they  might  slip  at  any  moment 
from  their  unstable  support  and  overwhelm 
us.  Our  fears  were  suddenly  heightened  by 
seeing  the  two  central  opposing  bergs  slip 
from  the  force  that  held  them  and  crash  to- 
gether. This  lessened  the  environs  of  our 
ice-prison  by  one  half,  and  it  now  became 
apparent  that  our  death  in  a  most  horrible 
manner  was  but  a  matter  of  time.  For 
some  moments  we  considered  the  wisdom 
of  attempting  an  escape  through  the  gaps 
occasioned  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  bergs, 
and  through  which  the  lolly-ice  was  swirling ; 
but,  in  the  event  of  a  failure,  our  death  was 
foreshadowed  by  the  fate  of  a  huge  block  of 
ice  caught  between  the  white  jaws  and  in- 
stantly ground  into  fragments.  The  short 
and  choppy  character  of  the  sea  threw  us 
continually  out  of  the  central  position  we 
struggled  to  maintain,  and  it  required  our 
utmost  strength  and  vigilance  to  keep  be- 
yond the  projections  that  rimmed  the  bases 
of  the  bergs. 

How  long  we  held  our  critical  position,  I 
know  not.  The  sea  was  rising,  the  circle 
of  our  ice-walled  basin  was  perceptibly  nar- 
rowing, the  plunge  and  roll  of  the  bergs 
grew  momentarily  more  wild  and  threaten- 
ing, and  at  last,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
a  projection  that  reached  out  like  a  huge 
ploughshare  caught  the  stern  of  our  dory, 
— her  cargo  had  long  since  been  given  back 
to  the  sea, —  and  came  within  an  ace  of  up- 
setting us.  An  instant  after,  a  wedge-shaped 
fragment,  hurtling  from  above,  struck  my 
companion  a  blow  on  the  forehead  that 
drew  the  blood.  Bill  shipped  his  oars  and 
leaped  to  his  feet. 

"What  now?"  I  asked. 

"B'y,"  said  Bill,  solemnly,  "we  be 
cotched  —  we  be  cotched  fair!  —  only  the 
One  above  can  save  un  now!" 

While  I  struggled  with  the  extra  task  put 
upon  me,  Bill  removed  his  sou'wester  with 


a  reverent  gesture,  laid  it  on  the  thwart  be- 
side him,  hitched  up  his  sleeves  of  the  oil- 
cloth jacket,  displaying  the  red  ring  of 
gurry-sores  on  each  wrist,  and  then  his 
knees  sloshed  into  the  ice  that  covered  the 
bottom  of  our  dory.  The  blood-stained, 
enfervored  face  was  turned  to  the  cathedral- 
like pinnacles  that  towered  above  us.  An 
uplift  of  the  powerful  arms.  Through  the 
ice-temple  the  prayer  rolled  and  reechoed: 

"  O  Lard  Gawd,  all  this  comes  o'  fishin' 
on  Sunday,  and  you  'm  nipped  us  —  nipped 
us  in  our  iniquity.  But  O  Lard,  you'm 
swamped  Pharaoh,  you'm  turned  the  jave- 
lin from  the  'eart  o'  David,  at  thy  beck  the 
fiery  furnace  on  the  plain  of  Durbar  gave 
up  its  sting,  and  thou  who  glorifieth  the 
faces  of  the  bergs,  who  delivereth  and  res- 
cue th,  who  worketh  signs  and  wonders,  can 
save  un  now,  Lard,  if  thou  wilt.  Verily,  we 
be  chaff  and  thou  art  fire.  We  be  the  stubble 
and  thou  art  the  whirlwind.  We  be  great 
sinners  and  thou  hast  risen  up  in  thy  wrath 
and  compassed  un  about, —  brought  un 
down  to  the  doors  of  death,  Lard,  I  make 
no  doubt,  in  order  that  we  might  see  how 
small  a  run  the  things  of  this  world  be; 
high-line  or  low-line,  it  is  all  one  now.  In 
our  days  of  health,  Lard,  we  walked  the 
earth  encompassed  in  our  own  fat,  and  den, 
thou  wert  hull  down ;  but  when  we  'm  cotched, 
Lard, —  when  we'm  nipped, —  den  thou 
loom'st  large.  Forgive  un  our  sins  as  we  for- 
give all  our  enemies  and  the  men  we  done 
favors  for;  be  deaf  to  our  transgressions, — 
they  be  heavy  upon  un.  When  I  was  lone- 
some, Lard,  Joe  Gately's  ale-house  was  too 
near;  when  my  anchor  fouled  and  I  rose  up 
with  my  mouth  full  of  cursings  and  mocked 
thee, —  called  on  thee  to  come  down  in  the 
dory  and  I'd  fight  thee, —  I  was  possessed 
of  a  devil.  Turn  aside  thy  wrath;  show  a 
sign,  Lard,  lift  up  the  gates  that  compass 
un  about;  save  un  this  once,  and  I  '11  make 
a  covenant  with  thee.  Hereafter,  I  '11  live  on 
the  level,  make  a  new  berth,  bend  a  new 
set  of  sails.  I'll  never  take  the  pebbles  out 
un  the  scale-bag  again,  weighin'  off  the 
catch.  Joe  Gately's  ale-house  will  know  me 
no  mooarre,  and — and  —  I  '11  do  the  square 
thing  by  Ann  Michelson,  so  'elp  me  Gawd. 
Am  —  Look,  b'y,  look!  De  sign!  De 
gates!    De  gates!" 

Bill's  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  peak  of  the 
tallest  berg.  Came  some  half-dozen  sounds 
like  the  explosion  of  percussion-caps,  then 
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a  ripping  report  like  the  crack  of  artillery 
in  rarefied  air.  As  if  lifted  by  some  mighty 
force,  the  berg-peak  leaped  from  its  foun- 
dation, slid  a  few  feet  on  its  base,  tottered 
for  a  moment,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
sea,  sending  up  a  column  of  foam  and  spray. 
"She  be  goin'  to  up-end,  b'y,"  cried  Bill. 

I  "Stand  by!" 

Bill  shipped  his  oars  and  I  saw  his  back 
curve  and  contract  as  he  prepared  himself 

J  for  a  supreme  effort. 

Slowly  the  mighty  berg  uplifted,  sending 
the  lolly-ice  and  the  ripples  toward  us,  and 
foot  by  foot  the  pearl-green  base  became  a 

j  transparent  blue.    Then  with  a  slow,  ma- 
jestic  movement  the  berg  began  to  revolve 

|  and  settle.    As  what  had  been  its  highest 
part  disappeared  beneath  the  surface,  Bill 


yelled,  "Now,  b'y,  it's  nick  or  nawtin' — 
row!" 

Swift  as  the  dart  of  a  swallow,  the  buoy- 
ant dory  skimmed  over  the  submerged  ice 
and  shot  through  the  portal  so  providen- 
tially made.  And  not  a  moment  too  soon! 
Her  stern  had  scarcely  cleared  the  projec- 
tions when  the  berg  revolved  into  place,  and 
the  white  jaws  closed  behind  us  with  a  low 
boom  that  shook  the  air. 

Straight  away  we  sped,  staying  not  an 
oar  till  the  white  bulks  appeared  a  lone, 
majestic  peak  rising  out  of  the  sea,  far 
astern. 

The  following  morning  we  were  picked 
up  by  the  French  fishing-barque,  Quiberon, 
Captain  Picard,  St.  Malo,  and  subsequently 
safely  transferred  to  our  own  vessel. 


THE    PASSING   PANTOMIME 


By  SINCLAIR  LEWIS 


Springtide  is  Columbine, 

Footing  it  faerily; 

Sparkle  her  spangles  fine; 

Trip,  lassie,  merrily. 
Dance  for  me,  Columbine, 
Bubble  of  wanton  wine. 

Summertime  is  the  Clown, 

Painted  audaciously, 

Green,  crimson,  azure,  brown, 

Singing  vivaciously. 
Glow  with  full  laughter,  Clown, 
Under  your  lotos-crown. 

Autumn  is  Harlequin, 
Magic  his  pleasuring, 
Making  the  forest's  green 
Gold  for  our  treasuring. 

Can  you  gild,  Harlequin, 

Silvery  hair  and  thin? 

Winter  is  Pantaloon, 

Stiffest  but  wariest; 

Bluff,  tragic  old  buffoon, 

Under  frowns,  merriest. 
Mime  for  me,  Pantaloon, 
Curtains  drop  all  too  soon. 
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IX.  THE  ST.  BOTOLPH  CLUB  AND  MUNICIPAL 

ART  LEAGUE 

By  EDWARD  H.   CLEMENT 


jS  it  not  a  little  strange  that  until 
1 88 1,  with  all  Boston's  pious 
pride  in  her  long  and  great 
past  and  veneration  for  her 
founders,  there  should  have 
existed  no  memorial,  no  name  of  street,  or 
of  church,  or  club,  or  hotel,  or  society,  per- 
petuating in  common  use  among  our  peo- 
ple, and  if  not  honoring  at  least  preserving, 
the  name  of  St.  Botolph,  the  famous  parish 
church  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  from 
which  came  the  word  Boston  (Botolph's 
town),  and  in  honor  of  whose  vicar,  John 
Cotton,  one  of  the  famous  New  England 
hierarchs,  and  to  help  bring  him  hither,  our 
own  town  was  named.  St.  Botolph  and 
John  Cotton  take  the  mind  back  to  the 
great  origins  in  English  history  of  New 
England  and  all  that  New  England  stands 
for  in  our  history  and  in  the  character  of 
our  people  and  institutions  —  into  Crom- 
well's Commonwealth,  into  the  very  thick 
of  the  great  Civil  War  in  England,  the  strug- 
gle between  King  and  Parliament,  between 
Cavaliers  and  Puritans,  which  finally  se- 
cured English  liberty,  and  in  due  order  the 
American  Republic  for  the  "enlightening 
of  the  world"  and  the  blessing,  in  the  ulti- 
mate rule  of  English  or  American  ideas,  of 
all  races  of  men.  These  names  take  us 
back,  too,  into  the  only  real  antiquity  we 
have  to  boast,  to  our  only  poetic  vista,  to 
the  age  of  weird  and  sombre  romance  with 
which  Hawthorne  conjured.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  great  and  characteristic 
works  and  heroism  passed  among  our  fore- 
fathers before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  a 
period  about  half  as  long  again  as  has 
passed  since.  The  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  honored  and  vener- 
able as  they  are,  seem  almost  parvenus 
and   politicians   compared   with   the   men 
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who,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  left 
their  homes  of  comfort,  often  of  elegance, 
culture,  and  plenty,  in  the  land  they  loved, 
and  came  three  thousand  miles  in  small  sail- 
ing-craft to  carve  a  new  country  out  of  a 
wilderness  infested  with  savage  tribes  and 
wild  beasts. 

The  part  played  by  the  rector  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's in  our  history  is  graphically  re- 
counted in  that  fascinating  history  of 
American  literature,  by  Professor  Moses 
Coit  Tyler.  He  describes  the  throng  of  un- 
dergraduates, fellows,  professors,  gathered 
in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary's,  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  brilliant  reputation  of  a  mem- 
ber of  their  own  university,  John  Cotton  by 
name,  then  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  to 
listen  to  his  farewell  sermon.  He  had  risen 
to  be  catechist,  head  lecturer,  and  dean  of 
his  college,  was  a  critical  master  of  Greek, 
and  could  converse  fluently  either  in  Latin 
or  in  Hebrew,  and  was  a  great  pulpit  orator. 
On  this  occasion  they  gave  no  murmurs  of 
applause,  as  formerly,  but  "  pulled  their 
shovel  caps  down  over  their  faces,  folded 
their  arms  and  sat  it  out  sullenly,  amazed 
that  the  promising  John  Cotton  had  turned 
lunatic  Puritan."  He  left  the  university  to 
take  charge  of  the  great  Church  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  Often 
threatened  for  his  Puritanism,  he  was  not 
disturbed  till  twenty  years  after  that  uni- 
versity sermon.  Laud,  primate  of  England, 
fastened  a  charge  of  crime  on  him, —  the 
crime  of  Puritanism.  He  fled  for  his  life, 
first  hiding  himself  here  and  there  about 
London,  dodging  his  pursuers,  and  finally 
slipping  out  of  England,  after  innumerable 
perils,  like  a  hunted  felon,  landing  in  Bos- 
ton in  1633.  "His  arrival,"  says  Tyler, 
"filled  the  colony  with  exceeding  great  joy. 
It  was  a  thing  they  had  been  praying  for. 
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Boston  Church,  Lincolnshire,  England  (Northwest  View) 


Even  the  name  of  Boston  had  been  given  to 
their  chief  town  as  a  compliment  and  an  en- 
ticement to  him." 


"The  lantern  of  St.  Botolph's  ceased  to  burn 
When  from  the  portals  of  that  church  he  came 
£'  )    To  be  a  burning  and  a  shining  light, 
C       Here  in  the  wilderness." 


St.  Botolph's  is  a  great  mediaeval  church, 
the  largest  without  transepts  in  the  king- 
dom. It  has  a  tower  nearly  three  hundred 
feet  high,  on  the  same  general  design  as 
that  of  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
tower  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern  visible  at 
sea  for  nearly  forty  miles;  whence  Long- 
fellow's powerful  poetical  figure  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's lantern  ceasing  to  burn  when  Cot- 
ton went  out  from  its  portals.  But  the  deep, 
fanatical  faith  of  the  Puritans  employed  a 
still  grander  comparison  to  describe  Cot- 
ton's light.  "About  the  time  of  his  sick- 
ness," says  the  old  historian  Morton,  "there 
appeared  in  the  heavens  over  New  England 
a  comet,  giving  a  dim  light;  and  so  waxed 
dimmer  and  dimmer,  until  it  became  quite 
extinct  and  went  out,  which  time  of  its  be- 
ing extinct  was  very  soon  after  the  time  of 
the  period  of  his  life;  it  being  a  very  signal 
testimony  that  God  had  then  removed  a 
bright  star,  a  burning  and  a  shining  light, 


out  of  the  heaven  of  his  Church  here,  unto 
celestial  glory  above." 

Whether  it  was  wholly  in  compliment  to 
John  Cotton  that  Boston  received  its  name 
or,  as  above  stated,  as  an  "enticement"  to 
him,  historians  are  still  disputing.  But  no 
question  can  arise  as  to  old  St.  Botolph  and 
old  Boston.  The  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  the  Lady  Arbella,  came  with  Win- 
throp  in  a  vessel  bearing  her  name.  Her 
husband,  Isaac  Johnson,  was  from  old  Bos- 
ton, and  of  his  associates,  Hough  had  been 
mayor  and  Leverett  an  alderman  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's town.  Some  graceful  courtesies 
have  been  exchanged  between  the  two  cit- 
ies. The  English  Boston  sent  over  a  copy  of 
her  charter  framed  in  wood  from  St.  Bo- 
tolph's Church,  and  some  descendants  of 
John  Cotton,  through  Minister  Edward 
Everett,  united  in  a  generous  subscription 
to  restore  a  chapel  in  the  old  church.  These 
were  events  of  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
Trinity  Church  in  the  late  '70's  received 
some  of  the  very  stones  of  the  old  shrine, 
and  the  Art  Museum  soon  after  its  opening 
was  enriched  with  many  casts  of  its  quaint 
and  fine  architectural  ornaments. 

The  name  of  St.  Botolph,  to  be  sure, 
could  be  found  in  our  municipal  archives; 
the  name,  corrupted  into  "Biddulph,"  was 
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St.  Botolph's  (Boston)  Church,  Lincolnshire,  England  (Southeast  View) 


for  a  while  borne  by  an  obscure  North  end 
street.  But  I  pleaded  in  the  Transcript  for 
some  use  of  it  that  would  teach  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  its  great  and  sacred  as- 
sociations. At  that  time,  the  first  impulse 
was  only  to  laugh  at  it  as  strange,  outlandish, 
when  it  was  pronounced  among  them.  My 
first  chance  to  propose  its  adoption  and 
resurrection  in  the  Boston  of  New  England 
was  a  projected  society  to  care  for  Boston 


memorials.  Could  it  do  better  than  give1 
itself  such  a  monumental  name?  I  kept  ask-i 
ing  in  the  editorials  on  the  subject.  In  the: 
course  of  the  promotion  of  this  project  I; 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  then  lead- 
ing literary  men  and  prominent  citizens  of 
Boston  to  secure  their  support  of  my  candi-i 
date  for  the  honor  of  giving  his  name  to; 
some  new  local  institution.  The  results 
were  not  invariably  gratifying.    Indeed,  no 
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icat  enthusiasm  was  awakened,  and  some 
ownright  opposition.  Mr.  Howells  sent 
ne  of  the  most  favorable  replies,  but  he 
id  not  take  the  matter  very  seriously.  He 
/rote : 

Dear  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  not  a  born  Botolph- 
tonian,  but  I  hope  the  good  saint  is  to  be  patron 
f  our  city.  We  have  needed  a  patron  saint  for  a 
ood  while,  and  we  could  not  get  one  who  had 
irobably  less  on  his  hands,  at  present,  or  would 
tke  a  more  personal  interest  in  our  welfare.  "St. 
Jotolph's  Society"  would  be  an  excellent  name 
or  the  proposed  society  for  the  care  of  our  his- 
oric  memorials  and  artistic  monuments. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  D.  Ho  WELLS. 
Vov.  17,  1879. 

Even  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  with  all  his 
orebears,  was  not  quite  assured  of  the  ad- 
isability  of  the  scheme.    He  said: 


Dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  yesterday  reached  me 
mly  this  evening,  as  I  do  not  resume  my  winter 
esidence  in  Boston  until  to-morrow.  It  is  now 
00  late  to  comply  with  your  request. 

I.  may  say,  however,  that  "St. Botolph"  is  a  fine 
Id  Saxon  name,  though  not  altogether  euphoni- 
>us.  I  was  always  sorry  that  it  was  discarded 
ome  years  ago  as  the  name  of  one  of  our  Boston 
treets.  The  name  of  Boston  itself,  as  you  are 
loubtless  aware,  is  said  to  have  been  an  abbrevi- 
ition  or  corruption  of  "Botolph-town." 

The  only  objection  to  such  a  name  is  in  the 
endency  to  abbreviate,  corrupt,  or  misspell  it. 
Yours  resp'y, 
Robert  C.  Winthrop. 
Srookline,  Nov.  20,  1879. 

The  poet  Longfellow  had  sung  eloquently 
)f  St.  Botolph's  and  its  great  tower,  and 
nade  many  an  allusion  to  the  Puritan  wor- 
hies  to  whom  it  was  sacred  for  its  rector's 
)rave  adherence  to  their  cause  and  protest 
tgainst  their  persecution  by  the  Church 
nagnates.  Still  he  doubted- that  the  name 
ould  be  popularized  again: 

My  Dear  Sir:  "St.   Botolph"  is  an  excellent 
tame  for  a  society ;  but  as  it  has  rather  an  ecclesi- 
.stical  sound,  and  is  not  familiar  to  most  ears, 
should  hesitate  to  adopt  it. 

It  strikes  me  that  something  nearer  home  would 
>e  better,  if  a  name  is  absolutely  necessary;  and 
ihawmut  would  have  a  fair  claim  to  be  considered. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
Cambridge,  Nov.  17,  1879. 

I  sprung  the  name  upon  the  historical  art 
ociety  (I  forget  its  precise  name)  then 
orming.  There  has  always  been  some 
juch  local  organization  rising  to  take  charge 
»f  the  betterment  of  the  city's  artistic  fea- 
tures and  decorative  taste.    The  particular 


one  upon  which  I  wished  to  fasten  the  ven- 
erable and  forgotten  name  was  one  that 
meant  to  combine  antiquarianism  with  art 
interests.  It  was  to  care  for  historical  spots 
and  ancient  edifices,  and  if  necessary  pro- 
tect them  from  vandalism  or  from  tasteless 
embellishment,  as  well  as  the  streets,  parks, 
and  public  squares.  Fortunately,  my  resur- 
rected saint  did  not  strike  the  practical 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  new  society 
very  pleasantly,  and  it  was  preserved  there- 
by for  a  much  better  destination.  The  his- 
torical art  society  was  given  some  conven- 
tional designation,  half-way  contracted  for 
a  Paul  Revere  statue  by  Dallin  which  it  did 
not  pay  for,  and  led  an  attenuated  existence, 
prolonged  for  several  years  beyond  its  nat- 
ural life  of  usefulness  through  the  indefat- 
igable attention  to  duty  of  its  secretary, 
now  the  Hon.  Prentiss  Cummings,  who,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  M.  P.  Kennard,  ex-Gover- 
nor Alexander  H.  Rice,  and  myself,  con- 
stituted the  body  of  its  membership  and 
board  of  officers. 

My  next  opportunity  was  at  the  creation 
of  the  St.  Botolph  Club.  At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  founders,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  and  influential  gathering 
of  representative  Boston  men,  the  name  "  St. 
Botolph,"  which  had  been  proposed  by  my- 
self, was  thoroughly  canvassed  in  a  spirited 
little  debate.  It  had  caught  on  well  at  first 
mention  in  the  preliminary  meeting,  and 
in  this  one,  which  had  before  it  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  of  the  club,  drawn  by 
Clement  Hugh  Hill,  who  had  recently  been 
district  attorney  and  was  in  the  height  of  his 
influence  and  prestige,  the  name  was  em- 
ployed and  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Only  one  objector  appeared,  or  at  all  events 
but  one  ventured  to  speak  out  in  opposition, 
and  that  was  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  the  ven- 
erable ex-editor  of  the  much  esteemed  but 
neglected  classical  Journal  of  Music.  His 
objection  was  that  it  savored  too  much  of 
the  mediaeval  Church  and  Church  in  gen- 
eral. Grizzled  with  age  and  feeble  as  he 
was  himself,  he  had  no  mercy  for  a  thing 
with  so  much  age  upon  it.  "We  want  no 
grizzled  old  Catholic  saint,"  he  said,  "in 
Unitarian,  Liberal  Boston  —  at  least  no 
more  than  we  have  got  to  have."  But  his 
protest  struck  nobody  as  serious,  and  was 
received  only  with  merriment.  In  fact,  it 
assured  and  completed  the  triumphant  pas- 
sage of  the  section  containing  the  name. 
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Boston  Church,  Lincolnshire,  England  (Inferior) 


I  have  always  reckoned  this  as  my  most 
brilliant  success  in  Boston  affairs.  No 
doubt  that  name  stands  the  most  important 
( ontribution  I  have  been  able  to  make  to 
it;  the  most  enduring  mark  I  shall  leave  of 
existing  to  future  generations.  Once  given 
to  the  new  club,  it  had  a  great  run  of  pop- 
ularity for  a  while.    A  new  street  in  which 


ex- Governor  Rice  was  interested  as  realj 
estate  owner  (he  had  half-way  supporte<j 
my  first  attempt)  was  named  after  it,  J 
new  cheap  department-store,  a  barroom  o| 
two.  Indeed,  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  aj 
least,  St.  Botolph's  Day,  which  happens  t| 
be  June  17,  and  so  falls  on  a  holida' 
anyway,  is  annually  celebrated  with  grea 
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gusto  and  a  substantial  punch.  By  and 
bv  from  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  commemora- 
tion of  this  good  democratic  saint's  day 
may  spread  to  the  citizens  generally. 

Thanks  to  the  legal  acumen  of  the  astute 
Clement  Hugh  Hill,  the  Sunday  opening  of 
the  club  was  provided  for  by  the  insertion 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  rule  that  no  games  of 
cards  were  to  be  played  in  the  club  "on 
that  day."  Similarly  the  introduction  of 
generous  liquid  refreshment  was  looked 
after  in  the  provision  that  no  alcoholic  stim- 
ulants were  to  be  served  after  a  certain  hour 
on  Sunday  morning.  Consequently,  the 
first  reception  the  new  club  got  was  a  sav- 
age attack.  Somebody  indiscreetly  put  in 
the  newspapers  the  private  circular  sent  out 
to  those  invited  to  become  members,  where- 
in it  was  incidentally  stated,  merely  to 
show  that  it  was  not  then  contemplated  as 
a  club  that  maintained  a  kitchen  and  res- 
taurant, that  liquors  and  cigars  would  be 
supplied  in  the  house  at  the  usual  cost  of 
such  commodities  outside.  The  idea  of  the 
founders  was  to  have  it  a  club  exclusively 
of  the  writers,  artists,  and  professional  men 
of  the  community,  the  test  of  admission 
being  rather  on  a  man's  wits  than  on  the 
antiquity  of  his  lineage  or  the  size  of  his 
bank  balance. 

In  selecting  the  "bright  men"  of  the 
town,  the  line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere. 
It  happened  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  exclude 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook.  The  first  thing  the 
astonished  St.  Botolphians  knew  they  were 
held  up  to  public  reprobation  in  one  of  Jo- 
sephus's  Monday  morning  "  Preludes  "  in  the 
Old  South  as  a  company  of  roisterers  and 
wassailers,  corrupting  the  youth  and  under- 
mining the  morals  of  the  community. 
Wendell  Phillips,  too,  with  his  inveterate 
passion  for  hitting  a  head, —  especially  the 
head  of  any  pet  of  the  public, —  promptly 
took  a  whack  at  St.  Botolph.  The  Temper- 
ance Alliance  followed  suit,  and  some  of  the 
ministers'  associations  passed  lugubrious 
resolutions  bewailing  in  terror-stricken  ac- 
cents the  example  the  distinguished  cler- 
gymen, including  Phillips  Brooks  and  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  whose  names  were  ap- 
pended to  the  innocent  circular,  were  set- 
ting in  flaunting  their  "liquors  and  cigars" 
in  the  face  of  the  community.  Both  these 
clergymen  withdrew.  But  it  is  needless  now 
to  defend  them  or  even  to  say  that  the  club 
had  too  much  sterling:  character  in  its  mem- 


bership to  be  injured  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree by  this  outbreak  of  Stigginsism.  The 
first  thing  it  was  called  upon  to  do,  on  the 
night  of  its  house-warming,  was  to  vote  to 
enlarge  its  limit  of  members  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
so  great  had  been  the  pressure  for  admission 
by  desirable  men  of  the  cultivated  classes, 
including  the  clergy.  The  St.  Botolph  is 
an  accomplished  fact  of  the  first  importance 
in  Boston  society  and  culture. 

My  next  essay  as  a  "founder"  was  not 
so  successful.    It  was  another  of  those  at- 
tempts to  organize  the  care  for  the  public 
streets,  places,  and  monuments  above  re- 
ferred to.    The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Boston  Art  Club  in  the  spring  of  1894.   This 
movement   had   the   distinct   and   original 
purpose  of  encouraging  local  art  to  take  a 
hand  in  safeguarding  the  artistic  aspects 
and  features  and  monuments  of  the  city  by 
calling  on  the  local  art-fraternity  to  contrib- 
ute of  its  ideas  and  work  to  that  end.    The 
circular  for  the  meeting  read:  "It  is  proposed 
that  a  Citizens'  Art  League  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging American  art  and  the  adornment  of 
our  city  by  placing  in  the  public  buildings 
and  squares  works  of  native  art-production, 
selected  through  competition.    Monumen- 
tal art,  whether  in  painting,  sculpture,  or 
architecture,  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
citizens  collectively,  and  not  left  to  the  un- 
certain support   of  individuals.     It   is  in- 
tended that  this  movement  shall  be  organ- 
ized  and   carried   through   on   the   broad 
ground  of  public  spirit,"  etc.,  etc.    Among 
those  present  at  the  initial  meeting  were 
such  figures  in  the  Boston  of  a  decade  and 
a  half  ago  as  Ernest  Fenollosa,  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts;  Sylvester  Baxter,  the 
art  critic  and  litterateur;  Dallin  and  Kit- 
son  and  Partridge,  the  sculptors ;  Enneking, 
Vinton,  Tarbell,   Munsell,  and  Hamilton, 
the  painters;  R.  D.  Andrews,  Arthur  Rotch, 
and    C.    Howard    Walker,    the   architects. 
Bishop  Lawrence,  Stephen  M.  Crosby,  Sam- 
uel B.  Capen,  and  Edwin  D.  Mead  repre- 
sented   the    non-professional    and    "good- 
citizenship"  elements.    Mr.  William  Howe 
Downes,  the  Transcript  art-critic,  acted  as 
secretary,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
called  to  the  chair  at  the  only  meetings,  two 
in  number,  the  society  ever  held.    It  was  no 
empty  honor  to  preside  over  such  a  gather- 
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ing  of  unbusinesslike  and  mutually  repel- 
lent elements.  It  was  a  "scrap"  from  the 
word  "Go."  I  said  "unbusinesslike"  ele- 
ments just  now,  but  the  real  trouble  was 
that  every  artist  present,  or  either  group 
of  artists  (for  the  two  sets  will  be  readily 
recognized  in  their  representatives  above 
named),  immediately  suspected  the  other 
fellows  of  trying  to  get  into  position  to  cap- 
ture the  commissions  for  statues  and  dec- 
orations. 

Certain  of  the  artists  did  not  recognize 
certain  other  of  the  artists  as  artists  at  all 
in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word;  others,  ad- 
mitting that  "the  other  fellows"  did  repre- 
sent a  certain  school,  regarded  the  school  a 
pernicious  influence;  and  all  of  them  were 
more  familiar  with  Reynolds's  discourses 
on  art  than  with  Cushing's  manual  of  par- 
liamentary procedure.  I  find  in  an  old  scrap- 
book  the  following  contemporary  mention, 
which  will  make  the  situation  tolerably 
clear:  "Contrary  to  expectation,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  held  last 
night  at  the  Boston  Art  Club  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  quiet  gathering.  It  was  noised 
about  that  the  architects  who  comprise  a 
part  of  the  membership  of  the  league  were 
to  make  an  interesting  fight  against  that 
part  of  the  constitution  providing  that  a 
commission  shall  be  annually  given  to  some 
artist  to  execute  some  piece  of  work  to  be 
presented  to  the  city  of  Boston,  thus  assur- 
ing some  artist  a  pretty  good  thing.  Noth- 
ing of  a  Kilkenny  nature  developed,  how- 


ever, partly  owing  to  the  unctuous  opening 
address  of  the  chairman,  who  said  the  league 
must  avoid  snarls  from  minor  contentions; 
and,  also,  partly  owing  to  the  statement  of 
Artist  Frederic  P.  Vinton,  who  submitted 
later  in  the  evening  that  the  word  ' artist' 
was  to  be  taken  to  include  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  architects.  A  constitution  and 
by-laws  were  adopted.  The  objects  of  the 
society  were  defined  to  be  'to  increase  the 
architectural,  sculptural,  and  pictorial 
beauty  of  the  metropolitan  district,  and  to 
awaken  among  the  people  an  interest  in 
matters  of  art.'  "  But  the  seeds  of  distrust 
had  been  sown,  the  league  started  off  with 
its  membership  aligned  in  battle  array,  or 
rather  collected  into  groups  around  their  j 
respective  leaderships;  and  it  is  worth  put- 
ting on  record  as  an  item  of  the  art-history 
of  Boston  and  as  showing  Mr.  Vinton's 
primacy  at  this  epoch,  that  when  he  dropped 
out,  disgusted,  from  active  participation  in 
the  tussles  of  the  league  which  he  had  vir- 
tually initiated,  the  whole  thing  dropped, 
though  the  general  idea  has  been  revived 
two  or  three  times  since  with  as  many  differ- 
ent abortive  "leagues." 

We  are  a  great  centre  for  "joiners."  We 
started  in  that  way  on  board  the  Mayflower 
and  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  have 
in  general  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
results  of  the  traditional  Boston  zeal  and 
leadership  in  great  causes  and  national 
tendencies,  through  our  multifarious  leagues 
and  clubs. 


THE    HOUSE    ON    THE    HILL 

By  CHARLOTTE   MELLEN   PACKARD 

When  the  soul  of  it  had  fled 
Why  should  the  house  remain? 
To  visit  it  was  pain 
When  the  soul  of  it  had  fled. 

The  swift  flames  pierced  it  through, 
Poor  House!  whose  soul  had  fled; 
Though  wet  with  Memory's  dew, 
The  swift  flames  pierced  it  through. 

While  She,  past  scathe  and  scar, 
Lives  in  some  other  star, 
Yet  Memory  throned  her  still 
In  the  House  upon  the  Hill. 


Ill]-; 
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By  DAVID   S.  BARRY 


T  may  seem  like  an  absurd 
statement,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  true  one,  that  the  summary 
and  in  some  respects  discourte- 
ous recall  of  Sir  Henry  Morti- 
mer Durand,  Ambassador  of  England  to 
the  United  States  last  winter,  was  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  one  of 
President  Roosevelt's  intimate  personal 
friends  and  companions. 

Sir  Mortimer,  as  he  was  generally  known, 
was  a  high-class  man,  a  successful  diplomat, 
and  generally  popular.  He  was  on  good 
terms  with  the  President  and  with  nearly  all 
others  with  whom  he  had  business  and  social 
relations,  and  much  that  was  printed  about 
his  downfall  being  due  to  the  intrigues  of 
jealous  women  with  friends  at  court  was 
merely  unverified  gossip.  What  was  said 
and  published,  however,  about  the  jealousy 
of  his  government  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Ambassador  did  not  play  tennis,  ride 
horseback,  take  walks,  and  otherwise  join 
with  President  Roosevelt  in  his  varied  and 
incessant  programme  of  athletic  exercises 
was  very  largely  true.  Other  Ambassadors 
had  become  closely  identified  with  President 
Roosevelt's  little  coterie  of  intimate  daily 
companions,  and  John  Bull  actually  became 
envious  of  them  and  chose  to  believe,  or  was 
induced  to  believe,  that  because  of  this  lack 
of  membership  in  the  Roosevelt  club  Am- 
bassador Durand's  influence  was  impaired. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that,  acting  on  their  own  initiative  or 
perhaps  on  hints  from  the  home  office,  at 
least  one  other  Ambassador  has  since  made 
it  his  particular  business  to  see  that  Ameri- 
can newspapers  of  influence  and  standing 
should  publish  from  time  to  time  informa- 
tion as  to  the  close  personal  relations  exist- 
ing between  himself  and  President  Roose- 
velt. Freiherr  Speck  von  Sternburg,  the 
Ambassador  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
German  Emperor,  has  been  a  friend  and 
companion  of  President  Roosevelt  for  many 
years,  their  comradeship  dating  back  to  the 
time  when  "  Speck,"  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 


other  intimates  call  him,  was  merely  a  dip- 
lomatic attache  in  Washington.  It  was 
known  universally  that  "Theodore"  and 
"Speck"  rode,  drove,  walked,  and  took  all 
the  forms  of  exercise  and  pleasure  together, 
but  it  was  also  known,  especially  to  the  Am- 
bassador, that  he  did  not  play  tennis.  He 
noticed  and  undoubtedly  Emperor  William 
did  also  that  Ambassador  Jusserand  of  the 
Republic  of  France,  although  a  plain  Mr., 
was  admitted  into  the  holy  of  holies  of  the 
White  House  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
playing  tennis  there  daily  on  the  courts  just 
outside  of  the  executive  offices.  Monsieur 
Jusserand  has  been,  ever  since  his  coming 
to  Washington,  a  respected  and  popular 
member  of  the  W7hite  House  general  circle 
largely  because  of  his  deep  interest  in  liter- 
ature, he  being  an  author  of  no  mean  repute ; 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is,  as  well  as  the  Pres- 
ident, devoted  to  historical  and  literary 
study  along  the  lines  with  which  the  French 
Ambassador  was  identified. 

In  the  minds  of  Ambassador  Sternburg 
however,  and  his  august  Sovereign,  the  fact 
that  the  French  Ambassador  belonged  to 
the  tennis  club  outweighed  the  distinction 
gained  by  the  German  representative  in  his 
capacity, of r  intimate  friend  of  many  years' 
standing..  Something  had  to  be  done  to 
counteract  the  presumed  or  actual  domi- 
nating influence  of  the  tennis-player,  and 
so  a  long  and  serious  inspired  article  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  important  daily  pa- 
pers of  the  United  States,  which,  while  it 
may  have  been  taken  humorously  in  Amer- 
ica, was  accepted  quite  seriously  abroad  — 
as,  indeed,  it  should  have  been. 

The  article  told  with  great  particularity 
and  wealth  of  detail  how  it  was  the  habit  of 
Freiherr  Speck  von  Sternburg  not  only  to 
associate  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  and 
intimacy,  but  how,  moreover,  it  was  his 
habit  to  take  the  Roosevelt  children,  from 
Theodore,  Jr.,  down  to  little  Archie  and 
perhaps  Quentin,  out  into  the  country  every 
day  or  two  and  teach  them  how  to  ride  and 
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Mayer  des  Planches,  Italian  Ambassador 


jump  hurdles,  stone  walls,  and  brooks.  It 
was  an  interesting  story  and  undoubtedly  a 
true  one,  but  those  who  think  it  was  pub- 
lished merely  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  en- 
tertaining reading  on  this  side  of  the  water 
little  understand  how  seriously  publications 
of  this  kind  are  looked  upon  abroad.  Baron 
von  Sternburg  and  President  Roosevelt,  at 
least,  were  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  and  have 
regarded  it  asj/ery  effectively  offsetting  the 


eclat  earned  by  Ambassador  Jusserand  be 
cause  of  his  membership  in  the  White  Hous 
tennis  club. 

Diplomats  are  trained  to  pay  closest  atj 
tention  to  details.  Little  things  that  would 
make  no  impression  whatever  upon  thj 
minds  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  especially  ii| 
free-thinking,  free-speaking,  and  free-act 
ing  America,  contain  to  their  mind  the  mosj 
momentous  possibilities.     Intrigue,  gossip! 
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James  Bryce,  British  Ambassador 


and  prevarication  are  the  tools  of  the  dip- 
lomat's trade,  and  not  even  the  most  con- 
summate and  successful  politician  in  the 
United  States  appreciates  more  thoroughly 
the  force  of  public  opinion  and  the  impor- 
tance of  having  certain  matters  published 
in  the  newspapers,  as  well  as  having  certain 
others  matters  unpublished,  than  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  accredited 
to  Washington. 


Just  at  present  gossip  is  busy  with  just 
such  talk  about  the  uncertain  White  House 
and  social  status  of  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
Baron  Edmondo  Mayer  des  Planches,  as 
brought  about  the  recall  of  Sir  Henry  Mor- 
timer Durand.  There  is  talk  of  breaches 
of  etiquette,  lack  of  deference  due,  failure 
to  "get  next,"  and  a  lot  of  stuff  of  that  kind 
intended  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
Ambassador  will  find  it  agreeable  not  to  re- 
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Baroness  von  Sternbnrg,  wife  of  the  German 
Ambassador 

turn  to  the  United  States  after  his  summer 
vacation,  but  to  make  way  for  some  one  who 
will  be  more  strictly  persona  grata  to  those 
who  control  the  official,  political,  social, 
and  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  Capital. 

It  is  strange  to  see  this  struggling  for  place, 
this  wrangling  and  climbing,  among  the 
members  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  when 
the  fact  is  recalled  that  not  many  years  ago 
they  regarded  an  assignment  to  Washing- 
ton as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  banish- 
ment. All  this  is  changed  now.  Washing- 
ton is  no  longer  "a  mud  hole,"  "a  city  of 
magnificent  distances,"  but  is  generally  re- 
garded by  foreigners  as  well  as  by  our  own 
citizens  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  resi- 
dential cities  in  the  world.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  diplomats  of  rank  were  scram- 
bling to  keep  away  from  Washington;  now 
they  are  striving  to  get  into  it.  Then  there 
was  supreme  contempt  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  for  Wash- 
ington   and    its   official    and  social  preten- 


Baroness  Rosen,  wife  of  the  Russian  Ambassador 

sions,  but  things  are  different  now.  The 
Capital  has  grown  in  wisdom  and  polish  as 
well  as  in  population  and  wealth.  It  is  fast 
getting  to  be  the  centre  of  the  leisurelv 
class,  who  delight  to  live  here  because  othti 
people  of  means  and  leisure  and  refinement 
live  here,  and  so  the  city  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  All  classes  of  million- 
aires are  building  pretentious  homes  here, 
and  dinner-giving  and  entertainment  gener- 
ally is  being  reduced  to  a  science.  There  is 
nothing  that  foreigners,  titled  and  untitled, 
especially  diplomats,  love  better  than  a  good 
dinner,  and  nowhere  can  they  get  a  better 
one  than  in  the  palatial  homes  of  modern 
Washington. 

The  Capital  is  fast  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  attractive  city  in  the 
United  States  in  the  social  season;  and  as 
diplomats  have  little  to  do  but  enjoy  them- 
selves, they  find  that  they  can  do  it  more 
satisfactorily  here  than  elsewhere.  They 
use\l  to  do  it  more  cheaply,  too;  but  the 
price  of  living  has  lately  gone  up  in  Wash- 
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ington,  as  in  other  American  cities,  and  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  more  than  one 
foreign  country  have  recently  asked  for  and 
have  been  granted  an  increase  of  salary  and 
allowances.  The  United  States  is  no  longer 
an  isolated  Republic.  It  is  a  world  power, 
and  nowhere  is  the  change  felt  more  force- 
fully than  in  the  diplomatic  corps. 

For  many  years  it  was  the  policy  of  for- 
eign governments  to  rent  shabby  buildings 
for  housing  their  legations, — just  as  it  is  still 
the  habit  of  the  United  States,  unless  its 
representative  happens  to  be  wealthy  enough 
to  put  on  the  style  which  ought  in  all  reason 
to  be  observed, —  but  in  recent  years  they 
are  beginning  to  build  and  own  their  own  le- 
gations and  embassies.  England  was  the  first 
government  to  own  its  building  in  Wash- 
ington, which  is  still  the  home  of  the  em- 
bassy. It  is  a  large,  square  brick  building 
with  heavy  porte-cochere  located  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  residence  por- 
tion of  the  city,  a  region  which  was  merely 
swamp    and    commons    when    the  English 


government  built  there  some  thirty-five 
years  ago.  It  is  a  rather  sombre  building, 
but  comfortable  and  accessible,  and  as  the 
new  Ambassador,  Mr.  James  Bryce,  is  one 
of  those  who  has  had  his  allowances  in- 
creased, he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  enjoy 
himself  in  it. 

A  home  for  the  French  Embassy  is  now 
being  erected  on  16th  Street  hill  in  the  sub- 
urbs, but  not  by  the  French  government. 
About  five  years  ago,  the  Embassy  decided 
to  give  up  the  modest  house  at  the  corner 
of  Rhode  Island  Avenue  and  17th  Street, 
in  which  they  now  live,  and  which  is  owned 
by  the  Bellamy  Storers,  who  occupied  it 
when  they  were  living  in  Washington.  A 
fine  piece  of  ground  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  city  out  Massachusetts  Avenue  way  was 
purchased  and  plans  for  an  Embassy  build- 
ing completed,  when  suddenly  the  project 
was  abandoned,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  say,  postponed.  Those  in  charge  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  purchase  some  of  the  fit- 
tings and  decorations,  and  among  them  a 
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Viscount  Aoki,  first  Japanese  Ambassador  to^the  United  States 


large  oil-painting  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
budget  fell  short,  however,  and  the  paint- 
ing is  still  at  the  picture-dealers,  while  Mrs. 
John  B.  Henderson,  the  owner  of  Boundary 
Castle,  is  erecting  a  house  which  the  French 
government  will  lease  for  a  term  of  years, 
instead  of  building.  It  will  occupy  a  piece 
of  ground  between  the  Castle  and  the  start- 
ling Venetian  villa  which  Mrs.  Henderson 
built  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  which  is 


now  occupied  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Mr.  Oscar  Straus.  This  house 
of  white  marble  and  pink  stucco  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  Capital. 

Germany  owns  its  own  Embassy  build- 
ing, too,  but  is  preparing,  it  is  said,  to  build 
another.  For  many  years  it  occupied  an 
old  building  in  the  down-town  section  of 
the  city,  but  afterwards  purchased  the  pres- 
ent unpretentious  house  on  Massachusetts 
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Baroness   Hegelmuller,  wife  of  the  Austria- 
Hungary  Ambassador 


Avenue.  At  that  time  Germany's  repre- 
sentative in  Washington  was  merely  a  Min- 
ister, and  was  one  of  the  class  who  rode 
about  in  the  street-cars  and  drank  beer  and 
ate  sandwiches  in  the  evening  at  suburban 
resorts.  With  Emperor  William  came  the 
day  of  the  grande  seigneur,  and  Germany 
has  since  looked  contemptuously  upon  the 
house  that  was  good  enough  for  it  in  the  old 
days.  The  Emperor's  eyes  are  now  fas- 
tened upon  the  beautiful  region  in  the  north- 
west section  of  the  city  rapidly  being  built 
up,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  will  soon 
erect  an  Embassy  building  there  that  will 
do  credit  to  such  a  rich  and  aristocratic 
nation. 

The  Italian  Embassy  has  a  home  of  its 
own,  too.  It  is  on  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
and  was  purchased  from  Mrs.  George 
Hearst  when  she  said  farewell  to  Washing- 
ton seven  or  eight  years  ago,  after  having 
established  a  reputation  for  charity  and 
good  works  that  will  remain  screen  for  manv 


a  long  year  to  come.  The  Italians  who 
come  to  Washington  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice seem  to  like  their  surroundings  here 
very  much,  and  they  remain  for  long  terms. 
If  the  present  Ambassador  breaks  this  rule 
it  will  not  be  his  fault. 

The  Japanese  government  has  owned  its 
own  building  in  Washington  for  thirty  years 
or  more.  At  present  there  are  two  houses; 
the  old  one  on  an  unfashionable  street  was 
found  to  be  too  cramped  and  altogether  un- 
desirable after  the  Japanese  representative 
here  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Ambassador, 
and  so  a  short  time  ago  they  purchased  the 
handsome  white  stone  house  on  K  Street 
overlooking  Franklin  Park,  erected  and 
occupied  by  the  late  Senator  John  Sherman, 
and  in  which  he  died.  The  old  N  Street 
house  is  still  retained,  and  some  of  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  staff  are  accom- 
modated there.  The  Japanese  Ambassador 
and  his  wife  and  the  attaches  entertain 
somewhat   liberally,   and   during   the  past 
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social  season  they  have  done  perhaps  more 
than  their  share  because  of  the  presence  in 
Washington  of  their  daughter,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Count  Hatzfeld  of  Germany.  The 
Ambassador's  wife  is  an  American,  like  so 
many  of  her  sisters  in  the  diplomatic  corps. 

The  Mexican  government  was  among  the 
first  to  erect  a  legation  building  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  a  very  modest  house  on  I 
Street,  almost  touching  the  small  shops  of 
14th  Street,  and  was  built  twenty  years  ago 
or  more.  The  present  Ambassador,  Senor 
Don  Enrique  C.  Creel,  is  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  the  world ;  and  his  wife, 
one  of  the  several  richest  women  in  the 
world.  But  they  seem  to  be  quite  contented 
in  the  plain  old  house  that  looks  like  a  pub- 
li<  school  building,  erected  during  the  re- 
gime of  a  Minister  of  very  modest  and  very 
moderate  means. 

The  Chinese  government,  too,  owns  its 
own  legation  building,  although  its  repre- 
sentative has  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Ambassador.    The  present  Minister,  Sir 


Chentung  Liang-Cheng,  K.C.M.G.,  has 
been  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  another 
man  of  his  class  educated,  as  Sir  Chentung 
was,  in  American  colleges,  speaking  the 
American  language  fluently,  and  profoundly 
versed  in  all  the  ways  of  diplomacy  as 
practised  in  America  and  in  the  more  wily 
courts  of  Europe.  The  Chinese  legation  is 
of  the  American  type  of  house  and  erected 
on  a  fairly  desirable  site  of  the  northwest- 
ern suburbs,  and  is  always  an  object  of 
much  interest  to  Washingtonians  and  sight- 
seers. For  many  years  the  Chinese  lega- 
tion occupied  old  Stewart  Castle  on  Du 
Pont  Circle,  since  purchased  by  ex-Senator 
Clark  of  Montana  from  the  owner,  his  old 
Bonanza  friend,  ex-Senator  Stewart  of  Ne- 
vada, who  when  he  went  broke  the  third 
or  fourth  time  could  no  longer  keep  it  up. 
Mr.  Clark  intended  to  build  a  great  palace 
there,  but  abandoned  the  idea  when  he  de- 
cided, or  it  was  decided  for  him,  that  he 
was  not  to  return  to  the  Senate. 

When  the  Chinese  lived  in  Stewart  Cas- 
tle they  were  wont  to  give  lavish  entertain- 
ments, but  seem  to  have  abandoned  the 
practice  lately,  possibly  because  of  the  sto- 
ries that  were  printed  in  the  yellow  news- 
papers about  the  goings  on  after  the  cham- 
pagne had  been  flowing.  They  afterwards 
moved  into  a  big  place  on  14th  Street 
hill,  composed  of  several  houses  thrown  into 
one,  and  then  into  a  big  stone  mansion  at 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  and  Q  Street,  oc- 
cupied for  the  past  few  years  by  ex-Senator 
Dryden  of  New  Jersey.  This  house  became 
famous  because  of  its  host  and  hostess,  ex- 
Minister  Wu  and  his  pretty  little  wife  with 
the  astonishing  head -gear,  the  enamelled 
face,  the  flowery  robes,  and  the  tiny  feet. 
The  women  all  thought  she  was  "just  too 
cute  for  anything,"  but  since  she  went  away 
there  has  been  no  popular  interest  in  the 
women  of  the  Chinese  legation,  as  few  if 
any  of  them  have  been  here,  or  at  least  have 
not  been  on  public  view. 

One  thing  is  noticeable  about  the  present 
Chinese  legation,  as  it  always  has  been 
wherever  they  have  been  located,  and  that 
is  the  remarkable  number  of  men  connected 
with  the  establishment.  On  a  warm  after- 
noon or  evening  they  literally  swarm  about 
the  doorways  and  terraces  of  the  legation 
building,  they  ride  on  bicycles,  take  the  end 
seats  in  the  .street-cars,  toot  automobile- 
horns,  and  do  everything  except  possibly 
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roller  skate,  which  is  a  fad  in  Washington 
just  now  because  of  the  wide  and  open 
asphalted  streets.  The  children  do  most 
of  the  skating  in  the  daytime,  but  in  the 
evening  the  grown-ups  of  both  sexes  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  part  in  the  prevailing  sport. 
The  neighbors  of  the  Chinamen  never  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  number  of  them  always 
on  view,  and  at  the  wonderful  silken  robes 
they  wear.  One  would  think,  in  looking 
through  the  windows  of  the  Chinese  lega- 
tion when  the  house  is  opened  up  on  a  warm 
evening,  that  there  were  enough  Chinamen 
in  it  to  fill  all  the  important  offices  in  the 
Empire,  and  enough  silk  to  lend  color  to 
an  entire  city. 

The  Austrian  Embassy  has  a  house  of  its 
own,  too,  on  Connecticut  Avenue,  almost 
opposite  the  British  Embassy.  It  is  a  hand- 
some but  not  elaborate  house,  and  not  of 
any  great  size.  Like  the  homes  of  all  the 
foreign  representatives,  it  has  a  flagpole  in 
front.  This  is  a  distinguishing  mark  by 
which,  if  it  was  but  generally  known,  the 
legation  building  can  always  be  distin- 
guished from  the  domicile  of  an  ordinary 
American  citizen. 

A  peculiar  fact  about  the  relations  of 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  is  that  while 
there  is  no  Cuban  Republic,  there  is  a  full- 
fledged  Cuban  Minister  in  Washington, 
with  a  staff  of  attaches  as  long  as  that  of  the 
most  important  European  Embassy.  More- 
over, the  fictitious  Cuban  Minister  to  the 
United  States  has  been  delegated  to  repre- 
sent his  government  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  this  sum- 
mer. 

When  the  last  Cuban  Republic  went  up 
in  a  revolution,  a  short  time  ago,  Sefior  Don 
Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  who  had  been  in 
Washington  for  ten  years  or  more,  first  as  a 
member  of  the  Junta  before  the  Spanish- 
American  WTar,  then  as  Commissioner  be- 
fore the  Republic  wras  born,  and  then  as 
Minister  by  grace  of  his  good  friend  and 
fellow  conspirator,  if  that  is  not  too  strong 
a  word,  Sefior  Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  found 
himself  in  an  embarrassing  place.  When 
the  United  States  took  possession  of  Cuba 
after  President  Palma  called  for  help  and 
abdicated,  Sefior  Quesada  was  left  high  and 
dry  so  far  as  his  diplomatic  status  was  con- 
cerned. He  had  been  on  the  pay-roll  so 
long  that  he  would  have  found  it  very  un- 
comfortable to  have  his  name  taken  off, 


M.  Quesada,  Cuban  Minister 

and  there  were  of  course  other  reasons  why 
it  might  be  better  all  around  for  him  to  be 
Minister,  even  without  functions  to  per- 
form, than  suddenly  to  become  a  private 
citizen.  President  Roosevelt,  with  his  usual 
resourcefulness,  solved  the  problem  by  re- 
questing Governor  Magoon,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  to  con- 
tinue Mr.  Quesada  as  Minister.  So  he  oc- 
cupies the  anomalous  position  of  diplo- 
matic representative  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  which  does  not 
exist.    . 

Evidently  Sefior  Quesada  is  in  no  fear 
that  this  condition  of  things  will  not  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  for  he  has  just  purchased 
a  residence  for  the  legation  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  in  the  swellest  part  of  the  city, 
which  he  will  have  put  in  order  and  in 
wiiich  he  will  domicile  his  family  before 
making  his  preparations  to  go  to  The  Hague, 
where  he  will  diplomatically  represent  his 
country  although  it  carries  no  diplomatic 
standing.    The  willingness  of  the  President 
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to  make  the  arrangement  by  which  Mr. 
Quesada  continues  his  official  capacity  in 
Washington  indicates  the  eagerness  of  the 
administration  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  preserve  the  entente  cordiale  between  Cuba 
and  its  patron  saint,  the  United  States. 

The  little  Kingdom  of  Sweden  has  a  new 
Minister  in  Washington  this  spring  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Herman  de  Lagercrantz. 
He  took  the  place  of  Mr.  A.  Grip,  who 
kept  his  diplomatic  hold  in  Washington  for 
so  many  years  that  he  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Herr 
de  Lagercrantz  has  got  a  big  family,  and  as 
they  all  go  in  for  horseback-riding  and  other 
outdoor  exercise,  he  thinks  he  will  induce 
his  government  to  build  a  home  for  the  le- 
gation outside  of  the  city  somewhere,  as  the 
available  houses  that  he  has  seen  so  far  are 
too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  both 
his  government  and  his  family.  If  this  sug- 
gestion is  adopted  it  will  set  a  precedent  in 
this  regard,  as  none  of  the  legations  are  es- 
tablished beyond  the  citv  limits. 


Baroness  Moncheur,  wife  of  the  Belgian 
Minister 

The  Minister  from  Norway,  Mr.  C.I 
Hauge,  is  a  rich  man  in  his  own  right,  andf 
he  is  at  present  building  for  himself  and  not! 
for  his  government  a  beautiful  and  costly) 
house  in  the  new  part  of  Massachusetts' 
Avenue  extended  out  among  the  residences 
of  the  South  African  multi-millionaires  and! 
the  ordinary  United  States  millionaires  whoj 
are  rapidly  making  Washington  a  great  city.j 

One  consideration  that  has  undoubtedly! 
had  much  influence  in  causing  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  to  pro-lj 
long  their  terms  of  office  in  this  countryj 
and  to  build  legations  and  otherwise  give  j 
themselves  an  air  of  permanency,  is  the  fact! 
that  many  of  them  have  married  American'  J 
wives,  which  has  given  them  an  added  in-j 
terest  in  this  country.    The  wife  of  the  Ger-|  I 
man  Ambassador  was  Miss  Langham,  of 
Kentucky;  the  wife  of  Baron  Moncheur.! 
the  Belgian  Minister,  was  Miss   Clayton.!  I 
the  daughter  of  ex-United  States  Senatoij  I 
Powell  Clayton  of  Arkansas,  Ambassadoil  j 
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to  Mexico;  Mrs.  Jonkheer  R.  de  Marees 
von  Swinderen,  wife  of  the  Minister  from 
the  Netherlands,  is  the  daughter  of  Charles 
C.  Glover,  president  of  the  Riggs  National 
|  Bank  of  this  city ;  and  Madam  Corea,  wife 
|  of  the  Nicaraguan  Minister,  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Fleming,  of 
Washington.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Flem- 
ing last  December,  when  she  was  nineteen 
years  old,  to  Senor  Corea,  a  man  about 
fifty,  was  a  social  event  that  attracted  wide 
attention.  Mr.  Corea  is  a  type  of  the  South 
American  diplomat,  handsome,  dapper, 
suave,  with  dark  skin  and  kinky  hair,  and 
reputed  to  be  quite  as  clever  in  the  arts  of 
diplomacy  as  his  European  brothers. 

But  for  suavity,  gracefulness,  good  man- 
,  ners,  and  all-around  cleverness,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  diplomatic  corps  can  outshine 
the  debonnaire  little  Haitian  Minister,  Mr. 
J.  N.  Leger.  He  talks  French  like  a  genuine 
Parisian,  wears  clothes  that  are  made  either 
in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York,  and  can 
meet  the  most  adroit  of  the  diplomatists  on 


Madame  Leger,  wife  of  the  Haitian  Minister 

their  own  ground.  He  is  as  graceful  as  a 
dancing-master,  with  a  little  arched-instep 
foot  that  would  be  the  pride  of  a  New  Orle- 
ans beau,  and  is  as  popular  as  he  is  clever. 
He  is  even  as  handsome  a  man  as  Senor 
Corea,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
Madam  Leger  is  as  dark-skinned,  or  more 
so,  than  her  husband,  and  both  are  received 
in  the  most  exclusive  official  society  of  the 
Capital.  They  are  exceedingly  popular 
among  their  friends  outside  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  as  Madam  Leger  gener- 
ally has  one  or  two  young  American  women 
visiting  the  handsome  if  modest  white  stone 
home  of  the  legation  on  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  it  is  the  centre  of  much  hospitality 
and  entertainment. 

The  Turkish  Minister,  Chekib  Bey,  has 
not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  Washington. 
There  is  an  air  of  mystery  about  his  unob- 
trusive establishment  which  serves  to  keep 
people  aloof.  Washington  hardly  knows 
when  the  Minister  is  present  or  when  he  is 
absent,  and  as  to  what  goes  on  behind  the 
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silken  portieres  nobody  seems  to  know  or 
care.  There  was  a  time  when  the  person- 
ality of  the  minister's  wife  or  wives  was  a 
matter  of  great  curiosity  to  the  citizens  of 
Washington;  but  as  she  or  they  did  not 
mingle  with  any  class  of  society,  the  Minis- 
ter and  his  affairs  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of 
popular  interest. 

The  Siamese  Minister,  Phya  Akharaj 
Varadhara,  is  abroad  just  at  present.  He 
is  known  to  the  public  as  "the  little  Min- 
ister," and  is  noted  for  his  enthusiasm  over 
the  game  of  golf,  at  which  he  is  more  or  less 
of  an  expert.  Pie  put  up  a  cup  last  fall  to 
be  competed  for  by  the  members  of  the 
Chevy  Chase  Club,  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  it  was  so  ornate  and  costly  as  to  make 
a  new  record  in  the  gold  prizes,  but  one 
that  will  hardly  be  maintained  by  the  local 
clubs  at  least. 

The  gay  bachelor  of  the  corps  is  Mr. 
Constantin  Brun,  the  Minister  from  Den- 
mark. He  has  been  here  for  several  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  recurring  social  sea- 


son he  is  reported  to  be  engaged  to  one  of 
the  beautiful  heiresses  of  the  city.  He  is 
yet  fancy  free,  however;  and  as  the  diplo- 
matic affairs  between  Denmark  and  the 
United  States  are  not  very  complex,  he  puts 
in  his  time  acting  the  part  of  gallant,  at 
which  he  is  a  great  success. 

Mr.  James  Bryce,  the  new  British  Am- 
bassador, although  he  has  been  here  but  a 
short  time,  has  already  taken  a  great  hold 
on  Washington.  He  is  an  old  man  in  years, 
but  young  in  mental  and  physical  activity. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  he  is 
as  good  a  walker  even  as  President  Roose- 
velt, and  as  an  after-dinner  speaker  he  prob- 
ably has  no  peer.  Ever  since  he  came  to 
Washington,  about  four  months  ago,  he  has 
done  little  but  travel  about,  dining,  making 
speeches,  shaking  hands,  and  appearing  at 
social  and  official  functions.  He  has  been 
to  Ottawa,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Jamestown,  and  elsewhere,  and  has 
talked  on  almost  every  subject  under  the 
sun  except  politics,  including  Presbyterian- 
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ism  and  the  British  poets.    He  is  a  bright-  he  is  a    Scotchman.     His   wife   is    much 

eyed,   alert,    rapid-talking,    rapid-walking,  younger  than  he,  and  both  of  them  take 

and  rapid-thinking  man,  who  neither  looks  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  her  maternal 

nor  talks  like  a  typical  Englishman;  indeed,  grandmother  was  an  American. 


MORNING-GLORIES 

By  EDITH  SUMMERS 

The  fairies  fly  over  the  pale  eastern  rim 

When  shadows  'gin  mingle  and  winds  waken  chill, 

When  the  light  on  the  hill-tops  is  ghostly  and  dim, 
And  deep  in  the  valleys  the  mists  linger  still. 

'Neath  their  wings  they  bear  many  an  orient  sheen  — 
Soft  azures  and  purples  and  tints  that  are  born 

When  a  pale  streak  of  cloud  in  the  luminous  green 
Drifts  into  the  light  of  the  unrisen  morn. 

Then  softly  they  mingle  the  purple  and  rose 
With  dew  from  the  sweet-scented  meadows  impearled, 

And  flutter  away  where  the  shadows  unclose; 
For  the  Spirit  of  Dawn  is  abroad  in  the  world. 

The  long  clouds  of  sunrise  are  red  with  the  morn; 

It  hath  travelled  the  hillside,  the  tree-tops  are  bright. 
In  the  mist  of  the  valley  a  rainbow  is  born, 

And,  laughing,  the  rivulet  ripples  in  light. 

O  sweet  world  of  gladness  and  glory  and  hope! 

O  fresh  world  of  fragrance,  O  fluttering  breeze! 
O  rivulet  dancing  adown  the  green  slope, 

Where  the  long  shadows  lean  from  the  twittering  trees! 

And  thou,  Morning-glory,  with  delicate  bells 

All  rosy  and  purple  and  frail  fairy-blue, 
A-gleam  with  the  light  of  the  iris  that  dwells 

In  each  opaline  drop  that  thy  colors  glint  through! 

Thou,  born  with  all  beauty,  with  Light's  reign  begun 
On  the  jubilant  Earth,  in  the  Sky  blue  and  bare, 

How  gaily  thou  liftest  thy  bells  to  the  sun 

And  the  kiss  of  the  wind,  and  the  glad,  golden  air! 

In  the  wild  Heart  of  Youth  there  is  gushing  a  spring 
Rich,  warm  as  the  East,  as  the  light  zephyr  free; 

On,  upward,  bold  Heart,  like  the  lark  on  the  wing; 
All  the  glory,  the  gladness,  the  hope  is  for  thee! 
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By  HOLMAN   F.  DAY 


W£  was  a  saffron  dawn.  It  was 
a  dawn  diffuse  and  weird.  A 
smear  of  copper  in  the  east 
marked  the  presence  of  the 
sun.  For  the  rest,  the  sky  was 
a  sickly  monochrome,  a  dirty  yellow,  a  bode- 
ful yellow.  It  was  not  a  wind  that  blew.  A 
wind  has  somewhat  of  freshness  in  it.  It 
was  simply  the  air  that  rolled  sullenly  — 
choking,  heavy,  bitter,  acrid  air  that  was 
to  the  nostrils  what  the  sky  was  to  the  eye. 
After  they  had  toiled  around  the  base  of 
the  mountain  and  were  well  into  Pogey 
Notch,  the  man  ahead,  stumbling  along 
doggedly  and  stubbornly,  found  water.  It 
was  only  a  little  puddle,  cowering  from  the 
Drouth.  The  trees  had  helped  it  to  hide 
away.  They  had  scattered  their  autumn 
foliage  upon  it,  beeches  and  birches  that 
were  grateful,  for  the  pool  had  humbly 
cooled  their  feet  in  the  hot  summer. 

The  man  ahead,  thirst  having  given  him 
almost  a  canine  scent,  fell,  rather  than 
kneeled,  beside  the  pool,  thrust  his  face 
through  the  leaves,  and  guffled  the  stale 
water.  Then  he  plunged  his  smarting  eyes, 
wide-open,  into  the  shallow  depths. 

When  he  faced  the  smother  of  the  smoke 
once  more,  and  the  man  who  stood  over 
him,  he  seemed  to  have  a  flash  of  new  cour- 
age. His  thin  gray  hair  in  its  tousled  con- 
dition was  "roached"  with  a  sort  of  angry 
bristle. 

His  defiance,  however,  had  the  desper- 
ation of  the  coward  at  bay. 

"You've  teamed  me  all  night,  Lane  — 
from  Withee's  camp  to  here.  I  have  n't 
asked  questions,  but  now,  by  the  gods,  you 
say  what  you  want  of  me  —  and  let 's  have 
this  thing  over." 

It  was  an  air  that  would  have  cowed  an 
inferior  in  John  Barrett's  office  in  the  city, 
where  tyranny  swelled  the  folds  of  a  frock 
coat  and  was  framed  before  the  door  of  a 
money-vault. 
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But  this  weary  man  in  knickerbockers, 
his  puffy  face  mottled  by  the  hues  of  self- 
indulgence  and  haggard  after  a  night  of 
ceaseless  tramping  along  a  woods  trail,  wasj 
not  an  object  of  awe  as  he  squatted  beside! 
the  pool  like  a  giant  frog. 

The  woodsman  who  stood  over  him,  hisj 
gaunt  face  seamed  and  brown,  his  bony 
frame  erect  to  the  height  that  had  won  him 
the  sobriquet  of  "Ladder"  Lane,  seemed 
now  the  man  of  dignity  and  authority.  He 
was  of  the  woods.  He  was  in  the  woods. 
Two  nights  without  sleep,  miles  of  bitter 
struggle  through  the  forest  to  report  that! 
conflagration  roaring  north  to  Misery  town- 
ship and  now  puffing  its  stifling  breath  up-j 
on  them  in  advance,  and  the  agony  of  recol-i 
lection  that  John  Barrett's  crossing  his  path; 
had  dragged  out, —  all  these  gave  no  sign 
in  "Ladder"  Lane's  features  and  mien.| 
Even  his  voice  was  steady  with  a  repression! 
almost  humble. 

What  John  Barrett  did  not  know  was 
that  this  humbleness  was  such  as  stood  in! 
the  presence  of  a  mighty  problem,  awed  bjj 
it.  In  the  long  hours  of  self-communion  asj 
he  had  plodded  at  Barrett's  heels,  drivingi 
the  timber-baron  before  him,  he  had  pon- 
dered that  problem  until  his  weary  brairj 
reeled.  Self-introspection  had  always  madci 
his  simple  nature  dizzy. 

Now  the  tumult  and  torment  in  his  sou; 
frightened  him.  Over  and  over  in  the  dark1 
ness  of  the  night,  as  he  had  followed  at  thd 
heels  of  Barrett,  he  had  whispered  in  a  half  i 
frightened  manner  to  himself,  "I  sent  thd 
word  to  him.  I  told  him  to  keep  away; 
And  now  he's  here!" 

He  had  looked  at  the  back  of  the  man 
stumbling  ahead  of  him  in  the  lantern-ligh! 
and  had  pitied  him  in  a  sort  of  dull,  won 
dering  fashion.  He  pitied  him  because  h< 
knew  that  Barrett,  despoiler  of  his  home 
seducer  of  his  wife,  was  helpless  in  his  hands 
And  because  "Ladder"  Lane  realized  tha 
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grief  and  isolation  had  made  him  over  into 
such  an  one  as  sane  men  flout  or  fear,  he  was 
afraid  of  himself. 
"This  here  is  as  good  a  place  as  any,  Mr. 
t  Barrett,"  he  said. 

By  striving  to  be  calm,  even  to  the  point 
[  of  being  humble,  Lane  tried  to  tame  the 
!  dreadful  beast  that  he  knew  his  inner  being 
'  was.    But  Barrett,  pricking  his  ears  at  this 
humbleness,  was  fool  enough  not  to  under- 
stand.   In  the  mystery  of  the  night  he  had 
feared  cruelly.    With  day  to  reinforce  his 
prestige,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  man 
was  cowed  by  his  presence  and  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  a  person  of  influence  cannot  be 
kidnapped  with  impunity. 

'I  can  make  it  hot  for  you,  Lane,  for 
i  dragging  me  out  of  camp  and  running  me 
around  all  over  God's  creation,"  he  blus- 
tered, grasping  at  what  he  considered  his 
opportunity  to  regain  mastery.    "But  I'm 
willing  to  settle  and  call  quits.   I  've  always 
I  been  ready  to  settle.   Now  out  with  it  man- 
it?  fashion.    How  much  will  it  take?" 
k  !    Another  of  those  red  flashes  from  the  sul- 
i  Jen  coals  of  a  twenty  years'  hatred  roared 
I  jap  in  Lane  like  the  torching  of  a  pitch-tree. 
d{  |He  had  been  trying  for  hours  to  beat  them 
down,  for  they  made  him  afraid. 

He  trembled,  blinking  hard  to  see  past 
the  red.  His  hands  fumbled  nervously  at 
his  sides  as  though  seeking  something  that 
they  could  seize  upon  for  steadiness.  If  the 
wind  would  only  blow  upon  his  face  —  a 
wind  of  the  woods,  clear,  cool,  and  hale  — 
he  felt  that  he  might  get  his  grip  on  manhood 
once  more. 

But  the  woods  breathed  up  to  him  only 
the  fire-breath.    It  whispered  destruction. 

If  only  he  could  look  up  to  a  bit  of  blue 
sky  he  felt  that  it  might  charm  the  red  flare 
from  his  eyes. 

But  the  yellow  pall  that  masked  the  sky 
was  the  hue  of  combat,  not  peace. 

All  outdoors  seemed  full  of  menace.  The 
nostrils  found  only  bitter  air.  The  smarting 
eyes  saw  only  the  sickly  yellow.  A  normal 
f  jman  would  have  cursed  at  the  oppression 
of  it  all,  without  exactly  knowing  why  every 
nerve  was  on  the  rack.  The  recluse  of  Je- 
rusalem Mountain,  out  of  gear  with  all  the 
world,  with  mind  diseased  by  the  chronic 
obsession  of  bitter  injury,  stood  there  under 
the  glowering  sky  of  that  day  of  ravage  and 
ruin  and  felt  himself  becoming  a  madman. 
And  yet  he  set  a  single  idea  before  him  for 


realization  and  tried  to  keep  his  gaze  on 
that  solely,  and  to  be  calm.  And  the  idea 
was  an  idea  of  atonement.  How  crudely 
conceived,  Lane  could  not  realize,  for  his 
mind  was  passing  the  stage  of  clear  compre- 
hension. 

"I  probably  have  n't  got  enough  money 
with  me,"  went  on  the  timber-baron,  sul- 
lenly. "But  my  word  is  good  in  a  matter 
like  this.  I  don't  want  it  talked  about.  You 
don't  want  it  talked  about.  I'll  overlook  — 
you'll  overlook!  Give  me  your  figures  and 
you'll  get  every  dollar." 

And  still  Lane  was  calm,  and  replied  in 
a  voice  that  quavered  from  an  emotion  that 
Barrett  failed  to  understand. 

"When  you  stole  my  wife  away,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, there  were  men  that  came  to  me  and 
advised  me  what  they  would  do  if  a  rich 
man  came  along  and  took  a  woman  from 
them,  just  to  amuse  himself  for  a  little." 

"There  are  always  people  trying  to  stick 
their  noses  into  business  that  does  n't  con- 
cern them,  Lane,"  snorted  the  baron,  dis- 
regarding the  fact  that  one  edge  of  this 
apothegm  threatened  himself. 

"I've  been  alone  a  good  deal  since  it  hap- 
pened," went  on  Lane,  in  a  curious,  dull 
monotone, "and  I've  spent  most  of  my  time 
thinking  what  I  'd  say  to  you  and  do  to  you 
if  you  stood  before  me.  I  did  n't  hunt  you 
up  to  find  out  what  I  'd  do  or  say,  for  I  was 
afraid." 

He  shivered,  and  Barrett,  in  his  fool's 
blindness,  stiffened  his  shoulders  with  a  sud- 
den cock  of  importance  and  allowed  him- 
self to  scowl  with  a  suggestion  that  perhaps 
Lane  was  wise  to  avoid  him. 

"You  see,  I  was  always  making  it  end  up 
in  my  mind  that  I  should  kill  you.  There 
did  n't  seem  to  be  any  other  natural  end  to 
it.  I  had  to  kill  you  to  square  it.  And  that 's 
why  I  was  afraid.  It  was  always  one  way 
in  my  thoughts.  I  never  could  —  never  can 
plan  out  any  other  way  to  end  it." 

Barrett,  who  had  been  straightening, 
crouched  further  back  on  his  haunches  and 
lost  his  important  air. 

"In  my  thoughts  I  always  gave  you  half 
an  hour  to  think  it  over  and  stayed  looking 
at  you  and  then  killed  you."  There  was  a 
sudden  convulsion  of  Lane's  features,  a 
smoulder  in  his  eyes,  that  thrilled  Barrett  as 
though  some  one  had  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"Lunatic." 

The  warden's  groping  hands  had  clutched 
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the  heavy  lineman's  climbers  dangling  from 
his  belt  and  were  now  set  about  them  so 
tightly  that  muscles  were  ridged  on  the  bony 
surface.  Ba.rett  became  gray  with  fear. 
But  Lane's  ferocity  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  flared. 

"It  all  goes  to  show  that  in  this  world 
most  men  don't  do  what  they  think  they'll 
do,  when  it  comes  to  a  big  matter.  I  don't 
want  to  kill  you,  now  that  I  have  you  where 
I  want  you."  He  looked  down  on  the  fright- 
ened man  with  a  sort  of  pitying  scorn.  "It 
would  be  like  batting  a  sheep  to  death.  I 
don't  even  want  to  talk  about  your  taking 
her  away.  It  —  it  chokes  in  my  throat! 
She 's  dead  —  and  I  guess  she  wanted  to  go, 
or  she  wouldn't  have  gone.  That's  just 
the  way  it  seems  to  me  now!  And  that's 
why  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  It  seems 
funny  to  feel  that  way,  after  all  the  thinking 
I've  done  about  what  I  would  do  to  you." 

"The  idea  is,  you're  taking  the  sensible, 
business  man's  view  of  it,"  stammered  Bar- 
rett. "I  was  young,  then,  and  up  here  in 
the  woods,  and  —  oh,  as  you  say,  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  talk  it  over.  We  all  make  mis- 
takes." He  was  pulling  his  wallet  out  of 
his  corduroy  coat.  He  evidently  felt  that 
the  sight  of  money  would  prolong  this  "sen- 
sible, business  man's  view"  of  the  situation. 
He  did  not  want  to  take  any  more  chances 
on  that  other  and  truculent  view  returning, 
the  horrid  flame  of  which  had  suddenly 
shone  on  Lane's  contorted  face.  "Now, 
I've  got  here  — " 

"To  hell  with  your  dirty  money! "  shriek- 
ed the  warden,  in  a  frenzy  that  was  a  veri- 
table explosion  out  of  his  calmness.  He 
kicked  the  wallet  from  the  hands  of  the 
amazed  timber-baron.  And  when  Barrett 
tried  to  stammer  something,  Lane  leaned 
down  and  yelled,  cracking  his  hard  fists  un- 
der the  other's  shrinking  nose : 

"That's  the  way  you  and  your  kind  want 
to  cure  everything  —  a  dollar-bill  greased 
with  a  grin  and  stuck  onto  the  sore  place! 
Put  that  kind  of  a  plaster  on  your  city 
sneaks  if  you  want  to.  But  do  you  think  I 
want  it  —  here?"  He  swung  his  arm  in  a 
huge  gesture  and  embraced  the  woods. 
"Your  money  is  no  good,  John  Barrett  — 
here!"  Another  sweep  of  the  long  arm. 
Then  he  stooped  and  scrabbled  up  a  hand- 
ful of  dry  leaves.  He  pushed  them  into  Bar- 
rett's face.  "Here,  sell  me  your  soul,  and 
your  decency  for  that!    You  won't?    Why 


not?     You  get   your  handfuls   of  greasy 
money  just  as  easy!   You  only  grab  out  and 
take!   I  don't  sell  for  any  stuff  that 's  come  I 
at  as  easy  as  that." 

"Say  what  you  want,  Lane,"  stuttered 
the  timber-baron,  hunching  himself  back 
from  this  madman. 

"You'll  pay  in  the  way  I'll  tell  you  to 
pay,"  raged  the  creditor,  shoving  his  malig- 
nant face  close.  "You'll  pay  out  of  your 
pride  and  your  heart  instead  of  your  pocket. 
That's  the  kind  of  coin  you've  stripped  me 
of!  You  stole  my  wife.  She's  dead.  Settle 
your  accounts  with  her  in  hell  when  you 
meet  her  there.  But  the  girl  —  your  young 
one  —  yours  and  hers  —  that  you  threw 
into  the  woods  like  you'd  abandon  a  blind 
kitten  — " 

"  She  was  left  with  people  who  were  paid 
well  — "  Barrett  broke  in,  but  Lane  slapped 
him  across  the  mouth. 

"I  know  where  she  was  left.  Left  with  a 
tribe  of  human  coyotes,  so  that  you  could 
hide  your  disgrace  in  the  woods.  I've 
watched  her  all  these  years.  I've  been 
waiting  for  the  right  time  to  come.  It's 
here!  Your  girl  is  up  there  on  the  top  of 
Jerusalem  Mountain  in  my  camp,  Barrett. 
An  idiot  —  a  dog  on  two  legs  —  is  guard- 
ing her.  He's  the  only  friend  she's  got. 
That's  your  daughter.  Now  you're  going 
to  take  her!" 

"Take  her?"  echoed  the  cringing  mil- 
lionaire. 

"  Take  her  —  that 's  what  I  said.  It  be- 
longs to  her.    Now  give  it  to  her." 

Barrett  misinterpreted  Lane's  interest. 
His  face  lighted  with  a  sudden  thought 
that  to  him  seemed  a  happy  one. 

"Look  here,  Lane!"  he  said,  eagerly,  "I 
did  n't  realize  but  what  the  girl  was  getting 
on  all  right.  I  ought  to  have  inquired. 
But  I  did  n't  dare  to.  A  man  in  my  posi- 
tion has  to  be  careful.  Now  she  needs  some 
one  to  take  care  of  her.  I  '11  admit  it.  I  'm 
sorry  it  has  n't  been  attended  to  before. 
Let  this  matter  rest  between  us  two  without 
any  stir.  I  '11  give  you  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  act  as  the  girl's  guardian.  Take  her  out 
of  these  woods.  And  I  '11  put  ten  thousand 
more  at  interest  for  her." 

"I  take  that  spawn  —  I  take  her?"  de- 
manded Lane,  beating  his  thin  hand  on  his 
breast.  "  I  'd  as  soon  pick  up  a  wood  adder! 
Take  her  —  the  living  reminder  of  what  has 
made  me  what  I  am?    Do  you  suppose  I 
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hate  you  any  worse  than  I  hate  her?  By 
jthe  mighty  gods,  Barrett,  I  ought  to  kill 
you  now,  anyway!"  He  clutched  the  irons 
at  his  belt.  But  after  a  moment,  with  a 
wrench  of  his  shoulders,  he  pulled  himself 
out  of  his  frenzy. 

"  You  are  going  to  take  that  girl  to  your 
home.  You  are  going  to  acknowledge  her 
as  your  daughter.  You  are  going  to  give 
her  what  belongs  to  her."  He  was  grim 
now,  not  frenetic. 

Barrett's  whole  mass  quivered.  His  voice 
was  husky  with  appeal. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  man  to  man.  I  'm 
going  to  show  you  that  I  have  confidence 
in  you,  Lane.  I'm  not  saying  this  to  any 
one  else.  Only  to  you.  It's  a  big  matter, 
Lane.  It  will  prove  that  I  want  to  be  square 
with  you." 

"You're  going  to  take  her,  I  say!" 

"  For  ten  years,  Lane,  the  big  lumber  in- 
terests in  this  State  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  right  man  into  the  Governor's  chair. 
You  are  interested  in  the  timber  interests. 
You  are  a  State  employee.  We  all  need 
certain  things,  and  now  we  are  in  a  way  to 
get  them.  I'm  going  to  be  the  next  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State,  Lane.  I've  got  the 
pledges,  from  the  State  Committee  down 
through  the  ranks.  I'm  going  to  be  nom- 
inated in  the  next  State  Convention.  I've 
spent  fifty  thousand  already.  Now  you  see 
I  'm  being  frank  and  honest  with  you."  His 
voice  had  a  quaver.  "All  the  timber  inter- 
ests are  behind  me.  See  what  it  means  if  I 
am  turned  down?  A  scandal  would  do  it. 
It's  the  petty  scandal  that  kills  a  man  in 
this  State  quicker  than  anything  else.  Scan- 
dal or  a  laugh!  I  can't  carry  that  girl  out  of 
the  woods  and  declare  her  to  be  my  daugh- 
ter. It  would  kill  all  my  chances  for  nom- 
ination. The  papers  would  be  full  of  it. 
And  think  of  my  family!" 

Lane's  crude  idea  of  an  atonement  was 
not  so  vague  now.  His  brain  whirled  more 
dizzily,  for  the  problem  was  bigger  —  and 
so  was  the  revenge.  He  chuckled.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  after  all,  that  was  ani- 
mating him  —  and  his  madman's  soul  now 
realized  it  and  relished  it.  He  looked  up  at 
the  saffron  sky  and  snuffed  the  scorching  air, 
felt  the  impulse  seething  up  from  the  ruin  of 
the  forest,  and  with  almost  a  sense  of  relief 
loosed  his  mental  clutch  that  had  been  hold- 
ing him  above  the  tide  of  his  soul's  fire  and 
blood. 


He  ran  and  recovered  Barrett's  wallet 
from  among  the  leaves.  He  searched  it  ha- 
stily. He  found  among  the  papers  a  few 
folded  blank  sheets  bearing  John  Barrett's 
name  and  monogram.  There  was  a  foun- 
tain-pen stuck  in  a  loop.  The  paper  and  the 
pen  he  shoved  into  Barrett's  hands. 

"Write  it!"  he  screamed.  "Write  it  that 
she  is  your  daughter,  and  agree  to  take  her 
and  do  right  by  her.  Write  it!  I  would  n't 
take  your  word.  I  want  a  paper.  You've 
got  to  take  her." 

Barrett  went  pale,  but  his  thick  lips 
pinched  themselves  in  desperate  resolve. 
With  the  aspiration  of  his  life  close  to  real- 
ization he  knew  all  that  such  a  document 
could  do  to  him.  He  stood  up  and  tossed 
the  paper  away. 

"I'm  willing  to  do  right  by  the  girl,  in 
the  best  way  I  can,"  he  said,  firmly;  "but 
as  to  cutting  my  throat  for  her,  I  won't  do 
it.  You've  got  my  word.  That 's  all  I '11  do 
for  you." 

"It's  all?"  asked  Lane,  with  bitter  men- 
ace.   "All,  after  what  you've  done  to  me?" 

"I  won't  do  it,"  he  repeated,  stiffly.  The 
next  instant,  and  so  quickly  that  a  cat  could 
not  have  dodged,  Lane  struck  forward  with 
one  of  the  irons.  Barrett  saw  the  flash  and 
felt  the  impact;  his  brain  clanged  once  like 
a  great  bell  and  he  crumpled  together, 
rather  than  fell. 

He  was  standing  when  he  revived.  But 
his  hands  were  lashed  by  strips  of  his  torn 
corduroy  coat  —  drawn  behind  him  around 
the  trunk  of  a  birch  and  tied  securely. 
Other  strips  of  the  cloth  bound  legs  and 
body  close  to  the  tree.  Lane  mouthed  and 
leaped  in  front  of  him  —  a  maniac. 

"Enjoy  it!"  he  screamed.  "There's  a 
thousand-acre  fire  out  in  that  level.  Here 's 
its  chimney-flue.  It's  going  through  here 
on  its  way  to  Enchanted.  It's  going  fast 
when  it  comes  along,  and  it  will  be  your 
first  taste  of  what's  laid  up  for  you  in  eter- 
nity. Burn!  And  when  you 're  burning  just 
remember  that  your  daughter  set  it  —  set 
it  because  you  left  her  to  grow  up  a  hyena 
instead  of  a  woman." 

He  whirled  and  started  away  at  sound  of 
Barrett's  first  wild  appeal. 

"I  would  n't  take  your  word!  You  would 
n't  write  it.  You  didn't  intend  to  keep 
it." 

Lane's  quick  ear  caught  the  new  sound 
first.    He  paused  and  looked  down  into  the 
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Pogey  trail  below  them.  Barrett  ceased  his 
wails  and  looked  and  listened,  too. 

Men  of  the  woods  who  knew  well  Prophet 
Eli  of  Tumble-dick  were  never  surprised  to 
see  him  appear  anywhere  in  the  Umcolcus 
region.  And  it  w<as  usually  a  time  of  trouble 
that  he  chose  for  his  appearance.  In  his 
twenty  years'  search  of  forest  he  had  found 
trails  and  avenues  that  were  hidden  to  others. 
In  places  where  veteran  guides  wandered 
and  blundered,  Prophet  Eli  knew  short  cut 
or  detour  and  moved  with  wraith-like  swift- 
ness, enjoying  his  reputation  for  surprises 
with  the  keen  relish  of  the  shatter-pate. 

Those  who  did  not  call  him  "Prophet" 
Eli,  his  own  choice  of  title,  dubbed  him 
"  Old  Trouble,"  for  he  scented  disaster 
with  an  elfish  sense,  and  followed  it  north, 
east,  and  west. 

He  came  down  the  Pogey  Notch  on  a 
ding-swingle.  It  was  drawn  by  his  little 
white  stallion.  A  ding -swingle  is  the  triangle 
of  a  trimmed  tree-crotch,  dragged  apex 
forward,  its  limbs  sprawling  behind.  With 
peak  mounted  on  a  sapling  runner  it  is  the 
woods  vehicle  that  best  conquers  tote- 
roads. 

From  under  the  prophet's  knitted  woollen 
cap  with  its  red  knob  his  white  hair  trailed 
upon  his  shoulders.  His  white  beard 
brushed  the  oddly  checkered  jacket,  flam- 
boyant with  its  bizarre  colors. 

"The  Skeets  and  the  Bushees  are  still 
running  south,"  he  cried  at  the  two  men,  in 
shrill  tones.  "But  I'm  around  to  the  front 
of  the  trouble,  as  usual." 

He  appeared  to  have  no  eyes  for  the  plight 
of  the  trussed-up  Barrett,  who  began  to 
shout  desperate  appeal  to  him.  He  cocked 
shrewd  eyes  at  "Ladder"  Lane,  who,  with 
a  muttered  oath,  started  to  scramble  down 
the  slope  toward  him.  Perhaps  he  detected 
threat  in  the  visage  of  the  madman. 

He  glanced  once  more  at  Barrett,  as 
though  interested  a  bit  in  that  miserable 
man's  frantic  urgings,  and  piped  this  ama- 
zing query:  "Don't  you  think  a  stuttering 
man  is  an  infernal  fool  to  have  a  name  like 
McKechnie  Connick?" 

Then  he  lashed  his  long  reins  against  the 
side  of  his  stallion  and  sped  away  down 
the  valley. 

Lane  followed  him,  running. 

They  left  an  existent  millionaire  and  a 
prospective  Governor  helplessly  grinding 
the  skin  from  his  shoulders  against  a  birch- 


tree,  and  bellowing  anathema  on  "luna- 
tics." 

The  Honorable  Pulaski  D.  Britt,  sweat 
pouring  down  over  his  purple  face  as  he 
raged  from  crew  to  crew  on  the  fire-line,  was 
not  surprised  to  behold  Prophet  Eli  emerge 
from  the  smoke,  riding  his  ding-swingle.  In 
twenty  years  Mr.  Britt  had  often  beheld  the 
prophet  at  troublous  junctures.  In  his 
present  state  of  vehement  anxiety  the  king 
of  the  Umcolcus  felt  his  temper  flare  at  sight 
of  this  herald  of  ill-omen. 

"Met  the  Skeets  and  the  Bushees,  and! 
they're  still  running  south.  Don't  you 
think  a  man  with  pumple-feet  is  an  infernal 
fool  to  try  to  learn  to  skate?" 

Britt,  thrusting  past  through  the  under- 
brush of  the  tote-road,  whirled  and  poised 
his  foot  to  kick  the  inoffensive  stallion,  as 
mute  expression  of  his  rage  and  contempt. 
But  he  withheld  the  kick  at  the  apparition 
of ' '  Ladder ' '  Lane.  The  warden  came  run- 
ning.   He  fairly  burst  out  of  the  smoke. 

That  he  was  pursuing  Prophet  Eli  for  no 
good  to  the  latter  occurred  to  the  Honorable 
Pulaski  in  one  startled  flash,  as  he  looked 
on  the  warden's  savage  visage.  He  stepped 
between  the  men.  But  it  was  not  to  pro- 
tect the  prophet,  whom  he  dismissed  from 
his  mind  as  utterly  as  though  the  forest  sage 
were  a  fugitive  rabbit.  Mr.  Britt  had  a 
pregnant  question  to  ask  of  Lane  on  his  own 
account,  and  he  bellowed  it  at  him,  clutch- 
ing at  his  arm. 

"Where  did  you  leave  John  Barrett?" 

Lane  halted  at  his  touch,  and  glowered 
on  him  without  reply. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Lane? 
You  look  like  a  lunatic.  What  did  you  wantj 
of  Mr.  Barrett,  anyway?  What  did  youj 
drag  him  out  of  Barnum  Withee's  camp: 
for  ?  Don't  try  to  bluff  me.  I  know  about 
it.  Barnum  got  here  with  his  crew  at  day-: 
light  to  fight  fire,  and  his  men  have  been 
talking  about  it.  What  right  have  you  got! 
to  be  bothering  John  Barrett  ?  I  have  n't  | 
had  time  to  get  facts.  I've  got  something ; 
else  on  my  mind  than  other  folks'  troubles. 
But  I  know  you've  picked  trouble  with  Bar- 
rett. Why,  great  Judas,  you  long-shanked 
fool,  that  man  is  the  next  Governor  of  this 
State!  You  must  have  heard  of  John  Bar- 
rett! Trying  to  arrest  John  Barrett!  What 
did  you  take  him  for  —  a  game-poacher? 
Or  have  you  gone  clean  out  of  your  wits? 
What  have  you  done  with  him?" 
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j1  During  the  timber-baron's  harangue  Lane 
'  kept  his  eyes  on  the  prophet,  meeting  the 
latter's  blinking  regard  with  sullen  threat 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Blast  ye!  Answer  me!"  roared  the  Hon- 
1  orable  Pulaski.  "Where  is  Mr.  Barrett? 
I  want  to  discuss  this  fire  situation  with 
him." 

"Then  go  find  him,"  growled  the  fire- 
warden. 

"Where  is  he?" 

Lane  shoved  up  his  gaunt  arm  and  swung 
it  the  circle  of  the  horizon. 

"There!"  he  gritted.  He  still  kept  his 
|i  gaze  on  the  prophet,  as  though  to  note  the 
jj  least  intention  on  the  part  of  that  serene 
J  individual  to  betray  him.  But  it  appeared 
1  that  the  sage  of  Tumble-dick  was  in  no 
mood  for  dangerous  revelations.  He  stuck 
up  one  grimy  finger. 

"May  be  there!"  he  remarked.  He 
pointed  the  finger  straight  down.  "May 
be  there!"  He  jumped  his  stallion  ahead 
with  a  crack  of  his  reins  and  disappeared 
in  the  smoke.  Lane  cast  after  him  a  look 
baleful,  but  with  relief  in  it,  and  whirled 
and  made  away  in  the  direction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

"  Me  standing  here  wasting  my  time  on  a 
couple  of  whiffle-heads  with  that  fire  waltz- 
ing into  my  black  growth!"  Britt  muttered, 
turning  his  wrath  on  himself,  since  there 
was  no  one  else  in  sight.  "It  must  be  only 
some  fool  scare  about  Barrett.  A  man  like 
him  can  take  care  of  himself." 

He  stumped  on,  turning  to  climb  a  spur 
of  ledge  from  which,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  he  might  take  an  observation.  Less 
than  a  mile  to  the  south  he  spied  the  thing 
that  he  had  been  dreading. 

The  ground  fire,  lashed  by  the  rising  wind 
of  the  morning,  had  leaped  off  the  earth 
and  become  a  crown  fire.  It  had  entered 
the  edge  of  the  black  growth. 

One  after  the  other  the  green  tops  of  the 
hemlocks  and  spruces  burst  into  the  horrid 
bloom  of  conflagration.  They  flowered. 
They  seeded.  And  the  seeds  were  fire- 
brands that  scaled  down  the  wind,  drop- 
ping, rooting  instantly,  and  blossoming  in- 
to new  destruction. 

"She  can't  be  stopped!  She  can't  be 
stopped!"  moaned  Britt.  "She's  headed 
for  the  notch,  and  then,  Tophet  set  loose!" 

But  with  the  persistence  of  his  nature  he 
set  off  to  rally  the  crew  to  a  flank  movement. 


With  the  inadequate  force  it  was  rather  a 
skirmish  than  a  battle  that  the  fighters  put 
up  in  the  face  of  the  great  fire.  Through 
the  night,  with  shovels  and  green  boughs 
they  had  beat  the  fringe  of  the  conflagra- 
tion's outposts.  The  main  fire  seemed  to 
sleep  in  the  night,  dulled  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  dews  and  lacking  the  spur  of  the 
wind. 

At  daylight  Barnum  Withee  had  arrived 
with  his  men  and  set  them  to  trenching 
along  a  tote-road  parallel  with  the  advance 
of  the  fire.  He  had  not  reconsidered  his  bit- 
terness against  his  tyrant,  John  Barrett. 
But  the  unconquerable  instinct  of  the  vet- 
eran woodsman,  anxious  to  save  his  for- 
est, had  driven  him  to  the  scene. 

To  Barnum  Withee's  crew  Dwight  Wade 
and  Christopher  Straight  attached  them- 
selves by  entirely  natural  selection,  having 
excellent  personal  reasons  for  avoiding  the 
direct  commands  of  the  Honorable  Pulaski 
Britt. 

To  Wade,  struggling  with  blistered  hands 
to  drive  his  mattock  through  roots  and 
vegetable  mould  to  the  mineral  earth,  ap- 
peared Prophet  Eli  on  his  ding-swingle. 
The  prophet  surveyed  him  with  almost  arch 
look,  and  piped,  in  his  shrill  tones: 

' '  Oh,  the  little  brown  bull  came  down  from  the 
mountain, 

'Shang-roango,  whey  ? ' " 

Wade  stared  at  him  with  peculiar  recol- 
lection of  the  first  time  he  had  seen  that 
strange  figure  and  had  heard  that  song. 

"  So  you  did  n't  think  I  knew  how  to 
mend  bones,  eh,  young  man  ?  Never  heard 
of  Prophet  Eli,  the  charmer-man,  the  medi- 
ator between  the  higher  and  lower  forces, 
natural  healer  and  regulator  of  the  weather  ? 
Don't  you  think  a  man  is  an  infernal  fool 
to  dig  a  hole  out  of  the  dirt  when  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  dig  a  hole  out  of  the  air 
and  put  dirt  around  it?" 

Wade,  not  feeling  inclined  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  this  sort,  fell  to  his  labor 
again. 

"If  John  Barrett's  daughter  set  this  fire, 
why  ain't  John  Barrett  here  to  help  put  it 
out?"  shrilled  the  prophet,  and  Barnum 
Withee,  hearing  the  amazing  query,  came 
hurrying  out  of  the  smoke.  He  found  Wade 
staring  at  the  man  with  astonished  inquiry 
in  his  face. 

"You  heard  him  say  that,  did  you,  Mr. 
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Wade?"  demanded  Withee,  with  an  emo- 
tion the  young  man  could  not  under- 
stand. 

It  was  the  bare  mention  of  John  Barrett's 
daughter  that  had  stirred  Dwight  Wade;  for 
in  his  soul's  eye  but  one  picture  rose  when 
she  was  mentioned  —  Lyde  Barrett  of  the 
glorious  eyes  and  the  loving  heart,  that  had 
been  denied  to  him  by  the  father  who  ruled 
her. 

"I  heard  him  —  yes,"  said  Wade,  "but 
what  kind  of  lunatic's  raving  is  it?" 

"It  may  not  be  a  lunatic's  raving,  Mr. 
Wade,"  returned  Withee,  enigmatically,  his 
face  grave. 

The  prophet  cast  a  look  about,  striving 
to  peer  into  the  smoke,  as  though  appre- 
hensive that  some  one  might  be  listening 
whom  he  did  not  want  in  his  confidence. 
In  a  lower  tone  he  proceeded: 

"If  a  man  has  got  a  daughter  and  is  tied 
to  a  tree,  how  much  will  'Ladder'  Lane 
scale  to  be  cut  up  into  bean-poles?" 

There  was  alarm  on  Withee's  features 
now.  He  took  Wade  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  aside  a  few  steps. 

"That  old  fellow  has  got  something  on 
his  mind,  Mr.  Wade,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"  and  it  may  be  bad  business.  My  men  have 
been  talking  here  to-day,  as  men  will  talk, 
though  I  advised  them  to  keep  their  mouths 
shut.  If  there's  bad  business  on,  I  want 
you  to  be  able  to  say  outside  that  I  have  n't 
messed  into  affairs  that  wa'  n't  mine.  It 
may  have  to  be  proved  in  court,  and  the 
word  of  a  gentleman  like  you  is  worth 
that  of  fifty  rattle-brained  choppers." 

"I  don't  understand,  Mr.  Withee.  I  can- 
not appear  as  witness  in  matters  that  I  have 
not  seen." 

"  You  can  say  I  was  here  on  the  fire-line 
attendin'  to  my  own  business  when  it  hap- 
pened —  if  it  has  happened,"  cried  Withee. 
"  You  can  say  that  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  It's 
this  way,  Mr.  Wade,  if  you  have  n't  heard. 
Did  any  of  my  men  tell  you  that  John  Bar- 
rett —  you  've  heard  of  '  Stumpage '  John 
Barrett  —  was  at  my  camp  last  night?" 

"I  heard  nothing  of  it,"  said  Wade.  He 
leaned  forward  with  excitement  in  his  face, 
for  the  tone  and  the  air  of  the  lumberman 
were  ominous. 

"He  was  at  my  camp,  and  Lane,  the  Je- 
rusalem warden,  after  having  words  with 
him  over  an  old  matter  between  them,  made 
Mr.  Barrett  go  away  into  the  woods  with 


him  —  and  I  think  Lane  was  about  half 
crazy  at  the  time." 

"And  you  let  an  insane  man  force  Mr. 
Barrett  into  the  woods?"  demanded  Wade, 
indignantly. 

Withee  straightened,  and  his  face  took 
on  a  sort  of  sullen  pride.  "  It 's  on  that  point 
that  I  want  to  explain  to  you,  for  my  own 
sake.  I  don't  know  whether  you're  a  friend 
of  John  Barrett's  or  whether  you  ain't.  But 
when  I  hear  him  confess  right  before  me 
that  he  has  stolen  away  another  man's  wife 
and  broken  up  that  man's  home  forever, 
and  has  never  done  anything  to  square  him- 
self, then  I  let  that  matter  alone,  for  it's  a 
matter  between  man  and  man.  And  my 
men  and  I  let  John  Barrett  and  Linus  Lane 
settle  their  own  business." 

"  How  ?  "  cried  Wade,  his  face  pale.  "  My 
God,  man,  it  can't  be  that  John  Barrett  did 
a  thing  like  — " 

"I  heard  him  own  to  it,"  persisted 
Withee.  "And  what's  more,  it's  John  Bar- 
rett's daughter  that  lived  with  the  Skeets 
and  the  Bushees,  abandoned  by  him.  And 
when  I  know  a  thing  like  that  about  a  man, 
Mr.  Wade,  he  can't  look  to  Barn  Withee  to 
stand  behind  him  in  his  hellishness." 

Dwight  Wade  staggered  back  against  the 
tree  and  put  his  arms  around  it  to  steady 
himself.  Had  he  not  seen  the  girl  he  might 
have  scorned  to  believe  such  a  story.  But 
all  his  first  emotions  at  sight  of  her  there  in 
her  squalid  surroundings  rushed  back  up- 
on him  now.  He  had  seen  in  this  forest 
waif  the  replica  of  Lyde  Barrett,  and  had 
been  ashamed  to  own  to  himself  that  his 
heart  confessed  as  much,  as  though  it  were 
an  insult  to  the  girl  who  reigned  in  society 
and  in  his  heart. 

"So,  as  I  say,"  repeated  Withee,  as  if  to 
reinforce  his  own  convictions  as  to  his  course 
in  the  matter,  "I  let  them  settle  their  own 
business." 

"But  how?"  gasped  the  young  man. 

"You  can  prove  nothing  by  me,"  said 
the  lumberman,  with  a  toss  of  his  hand  and 
wag  of  his  head,  pregnant  gestures  of  dis- 
claimed responsibility.  "But  that  old  fel- 
low, sitting  there  on  that  ding-swingle,  never 
put  those  hints  together  without  havin' 
something  about  it  on  his  mind.  I  never 
knew  trouble  to  happen  in  these  woods  un- 
less he  was  there  to  see  some  part  of  it." 

"What  have  you  seen,  old  man?"  de- 
manded Wade,  impetuously. 
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"Saw  the  crow  catch  the  hen-hawk.  Is 
n't  a  man  with  a  hare-lip  an  infernal  fool 
to  learn  to  play  a  fife?" 

But  Wade,  coming  close  to  the  sage,  no- 
ted a  strange  twinkle  in  the  blue  eyes  under 
the  knots  of  gray  brow.  It  was  a  glance  so 
sane,  so  significant,  so  calculating,  that  the 
young  man  had  no  voice  to  utter  the  brutal 
retort  on  his  lips.  It  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  perhaps  Prophet  Eli  of  Tumble- 
dick  had  not  always  been  understood  by 
those  who  jeered  him.  The  keen  glance 
noted  Wade's  changing  expression  and  un- 
derstood it. 

"It  was  Rodburd  Ide  said  it  to  me,"  the 
prophet  stated,  lowering  his  tone.  "He 
said  it  was  between  you  and  John  Barrett's 
pretty  girl  until  old  John  drove  you  into  the 
I woods.  Hey?"  The  young  man's  face 
flushed  redly  and  he  was  about  to  reply,  but 
the  prophet  put  up  protesting  hand.  "It 
was  Rodburd  Ide  said  to  me  that  John 
Barrett  did  n't  think  you  were  good  enough 
for  his  daughter.  Now  you  follow  me.  I 
want  to  hear  John  Barrett  whine.  I  want 
to  see  John  Barrett  squirm.  Coals  of  fire, 
young  man!  Coals  of  fire!  What  is  Proph- 
et Eli's  mission  ?  Coals  of  fire !  I  cure  those 
who  have  mocked  me.  I  like  to  hear  'em 
whine.  I  want  to  see  them  squirm.  You 
I  follow  me.    Coals  of  fire ! " 

And  singing  this  over  and  over  to  him- 
self, he  whirled  his  stallion  and  hurried 
away.  Wade  ran  behind  him  without  ques- 
tion, for  he  guessed  while  he  feared.  Withee 
started,  but  turned  back  to  his  men  with  a 
sullen  oath. 

It  was  a  long  and  a  bitter  chase,  through 
the  smother  of  the  smoke  and  in  the  very 
forefront  of  the  racing  conflagration.  At 
last  Pogey  Notch  had  begun  to  suck  at  the 
raging  fires  with  its  granite  lips.  It  was  the 
chimney-flue  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Mis- 
ery. The  flames  roared  from  tree  to  tree. 
Wade  ran,  stooped  forward,  clutching  at 
the  cross-bar  of  the  ding-swingle.  Without 
that  help  he  never  would  have  been  able  to 
reach  the  spot  where  at  last  he  found  John 
Barrett,  writhing  at  his  bonds,  squealing 
like  an  animal  —  his  contorted  face  toward 
the  red  flames  galloping  up  the  valley. 

The  prophet  had  left  his  vehicle  to  guide 
the  rescuer  up  the  slope.  He  stood  by,  grin- 
ning with  gustful  enjoyment,  when  the  two 
men  faced  each  other.  He  chuckled  when 
Wade  cut  the  bonds.    He  laughed  boister- 


ously when  Barrett,  weeping  like  a  child, 
threw  his  arms  around  the  young  man's 
neck. 

"Coals  of  fire!"  he  shrilled.  "Heap  'em 
on!  They're  hotter  than  the  other  kind  that 
are  dropping  on  you!" 

Then  he  ran  from  them  a  few  steps  and 
rapped  his  skinny  knuckles  on  a  scar  breast- 
high  on  a  tree. 

"Your  trail,"  he  cried.  "It  's  here!  It  's 
blazed  clear  to  the  bald  head  of  old  Jerusa- 
lem. Get  up  there  onto  the  granite.  Then 
sit  down  and  talk  it  over!    Coals  of  fire!" 

They  heard  him  shrieking  it  back  at 
them  as  he  fled  up  the  notch.  And  the  two 
men  took  the  trail,  strangling,  gasping,  feel- 
ing their  direction  from  blaze  to  blaze  on 
the  trees,  fighting  their  way  up  from  the 
Gehenna  of  Pogey  Notch. 

When  they  came  out  upon  the  bare  gran- 
ite, long  after  midday,  they  fell  upon  their 
faces  and  lay  there  without  speaking  or  the 
desire  to  speak.  They  did  not  open  their 
smarting  eyes. 

Over  and  over  again  Wade  heard  the  dull 
rumble  without  his  stricken  senses  realizing 
what  it  meant.  But  when  a  hollow  boom 
reverberated  among  the  hills  and  jarred  the 
granite  under  his  face  he  sat  up.  He  saw 
the  purple  flash  shiver  across  the  swaying 
smoke,  heard  the  splitting  crack  of  the  bolt, 
and  felt  a  raindrop  on  his  face. 

"Thank  God,  Mr.  Barrett,  it  has  come  at 
last!  The  rain! "  he  shouted,  and  the  timber- 
baron  staggered  to  his  feet  and  turned  blood- 
shot gaze  on  the  panorama  of  blazing  forest 
and  sheeting  heavens.  Then  he  looked  long 
'at  Wade,  blinking  stupidly  and  searching 
his  soul  for  words. 

"  I  have  n't  got  the  language,  Mr.  Wade 
— "  he  began,  but  the  young  man  broke  up- 
on his  stammering. 

"There's  no  need  of  saying  anything,"  he 
said,  looking  away.  "I  don't  want  to  hear 
any  thanks." 

"I  was  left  there  to  die  —  tied  up  there 
and  left  to  die  by  a  crazy  fool  that  tried  to 
blackmail  me  —  that's  it,  tried  to  black- 
mail me.  And  I'll  put  him  where  he  be- 
longs. It  was  the  most  infernal  plot  ever 
put  up  on  a  man.  Blackmail  and  murder! " 
He  gabbled  his  charges  hysterically.  The 
shock  of  his  experience  had  unmanned  him. 
"You  can't  blackmail  a  man  like  me  with- 
out suffering  for  it.  I'll  put  him  into  the 
blackest  hole  in  the  insane  asylum  —  with 
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a  gag  in  his  mouth."  He  was  going  on  to  re- 
late his  experience,  but  Wade  again  inter- 
rupted him. 

''I  won't  bother  you  to  tell  it,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett," he  said,  coldly.  "I  know  how  it  hap- 
pened. Mr.  Withee  told  me  this  morn- 
ing." 

"It's  all  lies  and  blackmail,"  screamed 
Barrett,  his  fury  rising  at  thought  of  this 
gossip.  "  Withee  is  against  me,  too.  I  told 
him  I'd  take  his  stumpage  contract  away, 
and  this  is  how  he  is  getting  back.  I  '11  have 
him  and  his  whole  crew  in  jail  for  black- 
mail if  he  does  n't  shut  his  yawp." 

A  roar  of  thunder  drowned  his  voice,  and 
he  stood,  with  the  rain  pelting  on  him,  sha- 
king his  fists  above  his  head.  But  by  the 
twist  of  his  mouth  Wade  saw  that  he  was 
still  cursing  on  the  subject  of  "blackmail." 

In  his  present  mood  the  sight  angered 
him.  In  as  insulting  a  passion  had  John 
Barrett  railed  at  him,  Dwight  Wade,  when 
he  had  asked  for  the  hand  of  John  Barrett's 
daughter.  The  man  had  tossed  his  arms  in 
the  same  way  when  he  called  Wade  "  a  beg- 
gar of  a  schoolmaster." 

"Don't  call  it  blackmail  and  murder  — 
not  to  me,  Mr.  Barrett,"  he  said,  harshly. 

"Don't  you  know  it's  blackmail  and  a 
put-up  job  to  ruin  me?"  roared  the  timber- 
baron. 

Wade  stood  up  now  and  faced  the  other. 
The  torrents  of  the  sky  sluiced  upon  them, 
but  they  did  not  appear  to  notice;  for  the 
face  of  the  young  man  was  working  with  a 
mighty  emotion  and  the  features  of  the  old 
man  showed  that  sudden  fear  had  come  up- 
on him. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  that  daughter  of 
yours  that  you  left  to  wallow  with  human 
swine?"  demanded  Wade,  with  a  fury  he 
could  not  restrain.  "Well,  /  have!"  Into 
those  words  he  put  all  the  bitter  resentment 
of  the  months  during  which  he  had  dwelt 
upon  John  Barrett's  insults. 

"And  I  have  seen  the  daughter  you  cher- 
ish in  your  home.  I  don't  need  any  man's 
say-so  to  prove  to  me  that  they're  both  your 
children,  Mr.  Barrett.  You  stand  convicted 
in  the  eyes  of  every  man  who  has  eyes  and 
who  sees  Lyde  Barrett  and  then  looks  on 
poor  Kate  Arden  —  even  her  name  a  cruel 
jest!  I  don't  want  to  hear  a  man  like  you 
lie,  Mr.  Barrett.  Don't  talk  any  more  about 
blackmail  to  me."  He  shook  his  fist  at  the 
roof  of  the  Jerusalem  fire-station,  just  show- 


ing above  the  ledges.  "  I  know  that  girl  over 
there  under  Lane's  roof  is  your  daughter. 
Now  go  slow,  Mr.  Barrett,  with  your  threats 
as  to  what  you  will  do  to  a  man  who,  if  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  the  unwritten  law  be- 
tween men,  deserves  to  have  the  forfeit  of 
the  life  that  I  have  helped  save  to-day.  That 
is  still  a  matter  between  you  two.  But  as 
to  your  dealings  with  that  girl  yonder  I  pro- 
pose to  ask  something.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  her?" 

Barrett  muttered  incoherently,  stupefied 
by  the  phase  of  the  situation  revealed  to 
him  by  Wade. 

"Your  blackmail  story  may  convince 
woodsmen,  Mr.  Barrett.  But  if  Lane 
should  go  out  of  these  woods  with  his  story 
and  that  girl  to  back  it  he  can  hold  you  up  to 
execration  by  every  decent  person  in  the 
State  —  and  he  has  the  proof  in  every  fea- 
ture of  that  girl's  face." 

"The  lunatic  tried  to  make  me  take  her 
home,  own  her  publicly,  and  treat  her  as  a 
daughter  —  and  he  demands  that  so  as  to 
ruin  me.  It  would  ruin  me  in  my  political 
prospects,  Wade.  You  know  it.  I'm  will- 
ing to  do  what 's  right.  But  I  can't  do  that." 
His  courage  revived  a  little.  "  I  'd  rather  go 
down  fighting." 

The  young  man  pondered  a  while. 
"I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I'm  per- 
secuting you  for  any  of  the  trouble  between 
us,  Mr.  Barrett,"  he  said  at  last.  "That  is 
all  over  and  done  with.  But  as  a  man  who 
knows  what  that  poor  girl  has  been  con- 
demned to,  and  as  one  of  all  the  others  here 
that  knows  by  the  proof  of  my  own  eyes 
that  the  man  is  speaking  the  truth,  I'm  go- 
ing to  see  that  she  gets  a  fair  show." 

"In  the  name  of  God,  help  me  out, 
Wade?"  pleaded  the  magnate,  dropping  all 
his  recalcitrancy.  "I  couldn't  argue  with 
that  crazy  man.  I  '11  put  the  girl  to  school,  i 
I  '11  give  her  money.  She  shall  have  every- 
thing heart  can  wish  —  except  my  home. ; 
Think  of  my  family,  Mr.  Wade!  Think  of; 
my  daughter!  I  want  to  have  the  respect  of, 
my  family  for  the  few  years  that  are  left  to  i 
me.  Help  me  and  you  won't  be  sorry  for  it. 
I'll—" 

"I  want  no  pay  and  no  promises,"  broke 
in  the  young  man,  firmly.  "You  have  been 
free  with  your  cry  of  blackmail.  You  can 
never  taunt  me  of  any  inclination  that  way. 
I  am  simply  appealing  to  your  manhood  in 
this  matter.    But  I'm  going  to  add  that  I 
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shall  see  that  your  daughter  gets  her  rights, 
and  that  is  no  threat  —  it  is  justice." 

"Are  n't  those  rights  enough  —  the  ones 
I  have  named?"  urged  Barrett. 

"Perhaps  they  are.  They  are  probably 
all  she  can  expect.  People  hardly  ever  get 
all  they  deserve  in  this  world  —  either  in 
blessings  or  punishments."  His  tone  was 
bitter.  And  he  stood  apart  and  gazed  out 
over  the  broad  expanse  to  the  south,  his 
brow  wrinkling. 

The  thunder-heads  had  rolled  on,  but 
like  mighty  and  noisy  engines  they  had 
dragged  behind  them  masses  of  clouds  that 
covered  the  skies  with  slaty  expanse,  and  a 
storm,  settled  and  steady,  poured  down  its 
grateful  floods. 

Already  the  conflagration  was  dying. 
Only  here  and  there  scattered  fires  fought 
the  skies  from  the  tops  of  resinous  trees. 

"Mr.  Barrett,"  said  Wade,  at  length, 
"the  girl  is  at  Lane's.  You  can't  meet  her 
now.  It  is  not  the  time  and  place.  Prob- 
ably Lane  has  returned  there.  I  don't  think 
his  mind  is  right  —  and  after  knowing  the 
wrong  you  did  him  I  can  well  understand 
why  it  is  not.  You  have  time  to  reach  Britt's 
camp  before  night.  It  is  in  the  clearing  to 
the  north.  You  are  an  old  woodsman.  You 
can  find  your  way  there." 

Barrett  nodded  relieved  assent. 

"You  have  asked  me  to  help  you  in  this 
matter.  As  that  includes  helping  this  poor 
girl  most  of  all,  I  am  going  to  do  what  I 
can,  for  the  sake  of  you  and  your  family." 
Barrett  gave  a  quick  glance  at  him,  but  the 
young  man's  face  was  impassive.  Perhaps 
the  timber-baron  had  hoped,  for  his  own 
temporary  guarantee,  to  see  a  flash  of  the 
old  love  in  Wade's  eyes.  "I'm  going  to  re- 
quest you  to  leave  this  matter  in  my  hands 
for  the  present.  I  will  talk  with  Lane  when 
he  is  quieter.  I  will  see  Withee  and  try  to 
stop  gossip  in  that  quarter.  Will  you  give 
me  the  right  to  —  well,  to  modify  some  of 
your  threats  of  retaliation?  Arid  as  to 
Withee — I  believe  you  spoke  of  a  con- 
tract!" 

John  Barrett  stood  straighter  now.  The 
sneer  of  conscious  authority,  the  frown  of 
tyranny,  had  gone  from  his  face.  There  was 
candor  on  his  features  and  a  sincerity  in  his 
tones  that  few  persons  had  seen  or  heard 
before.  But  the  new  inspiration  that  actu- 
ated him  was  logical  and  real.  The  young 
man  who  stood  before  him  had  just  waived 


a  mean  vengeance  so  nobly  that  his  heart 
swelled. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  softly,  pulling  off  his 
cap  and  standing  bareheaded  in  the  rain, 
"  I  'm  alive  now  after  the  experience  of  look- 
ing straight  into  the  red  eyes  of  death  and 
surrendering  every  hope.  And  I  tell  you, 
it  seemed  hard  to  die  —  just  now  when  the 
best  hopes  of  my  life  are  bearing  fruit.  I 
had  time  to  think.  I  thought.  I  know  I 
talked  hard  just  a  bit  ago.  But  I  was  n't 
myself  then.  The  smoke  was  n't  out  of  my 
eyes,  nor  the  fire  out  of  my  heart."  He 
stroked  his  hand  through  the  water  across 
his  face.  "  I  can  see  clear  now.  And  all  my 
bitter  thoughts,  forged  on  the  hot  anvil  of 
repentance  down  there  in  Pogey,  are  welded 
into  one  solid  bar  on  which  I  hang  the  acts 
of  my  life  from  now  on.  And  that  bar  is  the 
Golden  Rule  of  Christ.  That's  my  word, 
and  there's  my  hand  on  it.  Now  talk  for 
me  to  those  I  have  injured." 

They  clasped  hands.  But  it  was  Barrett 
who  made  that  overture. 

"I'll  wait  for  you  at  Britt's  camp  — 
until  you  come  and  tell  me  what  I  'm  to  do," 
said  the  timber-baron.  And  then  he  turned 
and  trudged  away  across  the  wet  ledges. 

Wade  gazed  after  him  until  he  disap- 
peared in  the  stunted  growth.  He  thought 
some  rather  strange  thoughts.  He  gazed 
sourly  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  that  the 
millionaire  had  squeezed,  and  reflected  that 
perhaps  Barrett's  precipitate  repentance  was 
off  the  same  piece  as  his  own  forgiveness  of 
that  bitter  matter  that  lay  between  them. 
Being  a  young  man  inclined  to  be  honest 
with  himself,  Dwight  Wade  confessed  that 
the  fabric  of  his  forgiveness  had  a  selvage 
that  already  showed  signs  of  ravelling.  He 
was  a  little  angry  at  his  state  of  mind. 

"And  yet,"  he  muttered,  "it  sounded 
like  a  campaign  speech  to  catch  votes!" 

He  was  still  angrier  at  himself  then,  for, 
put  into  words,  his  doubt  seemed  an  unjust 
suspicion. 

"I  must  have  got  more  of  a  jolt  than  I 
thought  for,  when  I  dropped  from  ideals  to 
the  real,"  he  pondered,  gazing  out  through 
the  slanting  lines  of  the  rain.  "I  catch  my- 
self entertaining  about  as  many  grudges 
against  humanity  as  old  Lane  himself  seems 
to  have." 

When  he  looked  toward  the  roof  of  the 
little  fire-station  he  awoke  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  rain  was  wet  and  the  wind 
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was  searching.     To  himself,  in  a  sudden  "  Considering  what  sort  of  a  man  men  are  I 

flash  of  introspection,  he  seemed  to  be  as  making  of  me  up  here  in  the  factory  where  | 

unkempt  within  as  he  was  unkempt  with-  cast-iron  is  considered  a  better  material  than  | 

out.   There  on  the  granite  of  the  bare  moun-  velvet,  I  think  it 's  likely,  John  Barrett,  that  I 

tain,  with  the  forces  of  nature  conquering  it  has  been  fortunate  for  you  to-day  that 

the  last  embers  of  the  mighty  conflagration,  you  have  a  daughter  away  down  there." 

the  narrower  things  of  life  and  living  — the  He  set  his  face  in  long  gaze  to  the  south-  * 

amenities,  the  trammels  that  man  patiently  ern  hills,  bulked  dimly  behind  the  mists. 

puts  upon  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  social  "As  for  the  other  — "  he  wagged  his  head 

fabric  —  appeared  vain  and  delusive  ideals,  despondently,  and  walked  away  across  the 

It  was  not  thus  that  the  strong  battled  and  glistening  granite  toward  "Ladder"  Lane's 

won.  house. 


THE    PATH    OF   YEARS 

By  MARY  A.  P.  STANSBURY 

A  little,  wandering  Jock-a-Dreams, 

At  morning-time  when  robins  rhyme, 
It  climbed  the  hills  and  tracked  the  streams; 

At  morning-time,  at  morning-time. 

But,  when  the  noon  began  to  burn, 

It  came  to  Arden's  gates  of  bloom, 
And  slipped,  with  many  a  timorous  turn, 

Within  the  deep,  delicious  gloom, 

To  skirt  the  pool  where  lightly  flit 

The  shades  of  drinking  stag  and  hind, 
Or  pass  the  oak  where  still  is  writ 

Orlando's  love  for  Rosalind. 

Beyond  the  wood  it  kept  awhile 

The  narrow  bounds  of  town  and  street, 
Hemmed  by  the  marble's  builded  pile, 

And  choked  with  dust  of  many  feet. 

Now,  weary,  with  uncertain  aim 

It  seeks  the  seaward-sloping  lands, 
Low  marshes  where  the  samphire-flame 

Creeps  on  to  fade  along  the  sands. 

i 
The  salt  surge  beats  the  headland  bare, 

Rock  moans  to  rock  beneath  its  ire, 
And  tides,  swift  ravening  from  their  lair, 

Despoil  their  prey  with  fierce  desire. 

O  sudden  calm!  O  sunset  beam 

That  spans  the  waste  and  guides  afar! 
O  anchored  sail,  whose  pennants  gleam 

Snow-white  against  the  evening  star! 
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By   ANNIE    HAMILTON    DONNELL 


ITH  his  stub  of  pencil  he  reck- 
oned again.  His  lips  made  a 
soft  chippering  sound.  It  came 
out  seventy  dollars,  just  as  it 
had  come  out  seventy  dollars 
all  the  other  times  —  three  and  a  half  cents 
times  two  thousand  dollars,  if  you  don't  for- 
get to  point  off  two  places,  cannot  very  well 
be  anything  else.  Once  Father  had  forgot- 
ten to  point  off  two,  and  for  a  paralyzing 
breath  —  a  mere  whiff  of  time  —  he  and 
Mother  had  been  rich.  He  looked  back  at 
the  figures  now  with  a  twitch  of  his  old 
mouth-corners  that  might  materialize  into 
humor  or  into  wistfulness.  With  seven 
thousand  dollars  coming  in  in  June  what 
might  n't  two  old  people  do!  What  Golden- 
Wedding  journey  might  n't  they  take ! 

Mother  came  into  the  room.  "Jotham 
Cunningham,  what  in  the  name  o'  liberty 
are  you  doin ' !  You  ain't  reckonin '  up  that 
book  again!"  She  came  to  his  side  and 
leaned  over,  her  pleasant  thin  little  face 
close  to  his  cheek;  for  the  space  of  her  look- 
ing the  two  old  cheeks  lay  together  with 
the  gentle  license  of  intimate  acquaintances. 
Fifty  years,  "come  June,"  Father  and 
Mother  had  been  lovers. 

"I  was  jest  seein'  if  I  couldn't  sorter 
stretch  the  int'rest  a  little  mite!"  laughed 
Jotham  Cunningham.  "If  we  was  sure  o' 
seventy-five,  now — " 

"We  ain't.  You  put  that  little  book 
away  an'  come  pare  a  mess  o'  apples  for 
me.  If  seventy  dollars  ain't  enough  to  take 
a  weddin'-trip  on,  why  you  an'  me '11  wait 
till  our  Di'mond  Weddin',  Father!  Or 
mebbe— "  the  soft  old  cheek  rubbed  the 
grizzled  old  one — "or  mebbe  the  Lord '11 
let  us  take  our  weddin'-trip  to  see  the  chil- 
dren together  —  that  would  be  beautiful, 
Father!  An'  the  children  waitin'  at  the 
Great  Gate  with  their  little  harps  in  their 
hands!  If  we  could  be  certain  of  goin'  to- 
gether, Father  — " 

"  Yes,  Mother."  It  was  all  he  could  think 
of  to  say.  The  poetry  of  Jotham  Cunning- 
ham lay  too  deep  for  any  sudden  emergen- 


cies like  this;  but  —  deeply  —  it  responded 
to  Mother's.  He  had  a  little  inward  vision 
of  the  beauty  of  a  wedding-trip  like  that.  In 
his  own  soul,  as  in  that  of  Mother,  dwelt 
always  a  dread  of  separation. 

"Now  we'll  go  pare  them  apples," 
laughed  softly  the  sweet  old  voice.  "Come 
along,  Father." 

There  were  other  reckonings  on  the  bit  of 
paper,  made  by  the  stub  of  pencil.  Travel- 
ling expenses,  hotel  dues,  hack  fares  — 
Father  had  laboriously  set  them  down  under 
each  other,  reckoned  according  to  his  lim- 
ited understanding  of  such  things.  They 
"footed  up"  always  the  same.  The  tiny 
margin  left  was  what  troubled  Father.  A 
sudden  spurt  of  courage  seized  him. 

"Mother,  we'll  draw  a  little  mite  o'  the 
principal,"  he  said,  firmly,  "jest  a  little 
mite.  I  ain't  goin'  to  have  your  weddin'- 
tower  scrimped.  I'll  go  over  to  the  P'int 
after  dinner  an'  draw  — " 

"You'll  go  over  to  the  well  after  dinner 
an'  draw  me  a  couple  pails  o'  water!  I 
guess  that's  what  you  meant,  wa'n't  it, 
Father?  Only  you  kinder  selected  the 
wrong  words  —  Father,  Father,  we  ain't 
goin'  to  begin  this  late  day  to  go  back  on 
our  principals!"  laughing,  but  a  little  trem- 
ulously. "We  can't  afford  to  do  that,  now 
we  're  getting  old  —  we  've  got  to  keep 
something  ahead.  Don't  you  go  to  fretting 
about  me  being  scrimped.  Don't  you  do  it, 
Father!" 

Jotham  Cunningham  was  seventy;  he 
had  been  twenty  when  he  was  married,  and 
Lois,  the  slip  of  a  soft-eyed  girl  he  married, 
had  been  eighteen.  They  had  been  rich 
only  in  love,  and  the  trip  they  longed  to  take 
had  been  postponed.  They  would  go  next 
year  —  or  next.  But  next  year  and  next  the 
children  had  come,  and  for  a  long,  joyous 
period  trips  into  new  places  were  all  but 
forgotten  in  the  delight  of  little  faces  and 
voices  about  them. 

After  the  children  had  died,  one  after  an- 
other, Father  and  Mother  had  had  no  heart 
for  wedding-trips.    It  was  not  until  they 
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approached  middle  life  that  they  began  to 
plan  again.  They  would  go  on  a  Silver- 
Wedding  journey,  they  told  each  other,  with 
a  gentle  awakening  of  old  ambitions  and 
desires.  Then:  "We'll  go  on  our  Golden- 
Wedding  trip  "  they  planned,  when  the  other 
anniversary  had  gone  by  eventless. 

It  was  in  late  June  that  Jotham  and  Lois 
Cunningham  should  take  their  Golden- 
Wedding  journey,  but  already  it  was  begin- 
ning to  look  a  little  doubtful  if  it  could  be 
done  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan, 
without  infringing  on  their  hard-saved  little 
principal  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Against 
this  Mother  held  firm,  but  Father  wavered. 
He  clung  stubbornly  to  all  the  accessories 
and  little  luxuries  with  which  he  had  gar- 
nished their  first  wedding-trip, —  Mother 
must  have  her  "  travellin'-suit,"  her  bonnet 
to  match,  her  hack-rides  and  hotel  meals 
and  theatre  tickets.  He  had  begun  fifty 
years  ago  to  plan  the  things  that  Mother 
must  have,  and  he  held  on  tenaciously  to 
every  one  of  them.  But  he  had  not  as  yet 
succeeded  in  stretching  the  seventy  dollars 
of  interest-money  that  must  pay  for  them 
all. 

"I'm  going  to  make  you  the  beatingest 
pandowdy  for  dinner!"  chattered  Mother, 
as  he  pared  the  apples.  "  If  that  don't  cheer 
you  up,  then  I'll  try  a  Brown  Betty  for  tea! 
Or  pancakes  —  how  would  pancakes  do, 
Father,  with  a  little  sip  or  two  of  cider? 
What  you  need  is  feedin'  up,  to  get  your 
spirits  back.  I  do'  know  what's  goin'  to 
happen  if  you  keep  on  mullin'  over  that 
int'rest! — I  declare,  if  there  ain't  little 
Liberty  Bell  coming  up  the  back  walk  with 
a  newspaper  passel!"  She  bustled  welcom- 
ing ly  to  the  door.  The  child  with  the  big 
parcel  had  a  flushed,  sweet  little  face  and 
was  softly  panting. 

"You're  all  breathed  out,  ain't  you, 
dearie  ?  Come  right  in  an'  set  down  an'  let 
Father  cut  you  some  nice  little  slices  of 
apple.  An'  I  '11  go  get  you  as  many  cookies 
as  you  've  got  fingers  on  your  right  hand  — 
now  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  many  that 
is?    Fingers,  mind!" 

"Four,"  dimpled  the  child,  shyly,  her  fat 
little  fingers  moving  under  her  apron.  "  The 
other  one  is  n't  only  a  thumb."  Then  she 
suddenly  remembered  her  errand.  "  Mother- 
says-  it's-  the  -  minister's  -  new  -  quilt  -  an'-  for 
you-to-sew-your-strip-on-an'-send-it-to-Mis' 
-Ammi-Wade-an'-there-is  n't -any -hurry," 


she  recited,  in  a  sweet,  piping  sing-song. 
She  had  learned  her  lesson  well,  saying  it 
over  and  over  on  her  way.  But  as  she 
munched  her  cookies  a  forgotten  postscript 
occurred  to  her: 

"The  paper  that  it's  wrapped  in  Mother 
said  maybe  Mr.  Cunningham  would  like  to 
read,  because  it's  only  a  few  years  —  I 
mean  days  —  old.  It's  got  a  hole  in  it 
where  my  cousin  died,"  the  little  voice  add- 
ed, with  unconcealed  pride.  "It  says  'be- 
loved daughter  of,'  an'  where  the  fun'ral's 
goin'  to  be  at.  We  cut  it  out  —  Mother 
says  to  please  excuse  the  hole." 

In  the  remote  little  hamlet  of  Peace  Pond 
daily  newspapers  were  reckoned  a  luxury. 
The  news  from  the  outside  world  came 
chiefly  in  weekly  instalments,  in  modest 
little  sheets  within  the  means  of  the  farmer 
community.  Jotham  Cunningham  snatched 
eagerly  at  this  boon  of  a  great  city  daily.  It 
was  with  careful  old  fingers  that  he  un- 
wrapped the  minister's  quilt  and  smoothed 
out  the  crumpled  pages. 

"You  wait,  Father.  I'll  iron  'em  all  out 
nice.  Then  you  go  right  into  the  settin'- 
room  an'  set  down  an'  have  a  good  time 
readin '.  It  ain't  every  day  o'  the  year  you 
take  a  daily  paper!  Fold  it  up  when  you're 
through  an'  I'll  read  it  after  I've  changed 
my  dress  this  afternoon.  Likely  as  not  I  '11 
find  a  bargain  somewheres  —  last  fall  Em- 
meline  Belcher  got  a  whole  piece  o'  bleached 
muslin  out  of  a  newspaper. " 

But  it  was  Father  who  found  the  bargain: 

A  FORTUNE! 
For  the  Man  with  a  Few  Thousands! 
Sure  Thing/  Quick  Returns/ 
Your  money  doubled  in  six  months.  Secret 
process  owned  exclusively  by  us  for  manufacture 
of  world- wan  ted  article.  Thousands  already  in- 
vested and  thousands  coming  in  hourly.  The 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  Delay  a  day  anfl  you  may 
lose  it. 

Now  is  Your  Time! 
Address  P.  O.  Box  7096,  this  city,  for  particu- 
lars. 

Father  came  upon  it  quite  unexpectedly. 
It  forced  itself  upon  him,  beckoned  him 
with  its  great  black  letters  and  leaded  spaces. 
Almost  unconsciously  he  read  its  flaunting 
lines.  Then  comprehension  filtered  into  the 
wondering  brain  of  Father.  Here  was  op- 
portunity —  wealth.  Here  was  a  chance  to 
make  Mother  rich!  "Quick  returns" — 
there  was  time  between  now  and  June  for 
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quick  returns.  The  splendor  of  a  Golden- 
Wedding  journey  — all  the  splendor  that 
could  be  crowded  into  a  Golden-Wedding 
journey  —  lay  here  at  hand  for  the  mere 
grasping!  Father's  eager  old  hands  shook. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  miraculous  thing  that 
this  newspaper  should  have  come  into  the 
house;  that  little  Liberty  Bell's  cousin 
I  should  have  died  at  exactly  this  time  —  that 
Ihe  should  be  the  man  with  the  two  thousand 
dollars! 

In  Father's  exalted  state  of  mind  it  was 
jbut  a  step  from  the  flaunting  notice  before 
him  to  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.  He  seemed 
to  hear  the  admonition  to  put  his  money  out 
to  usury  and  not  to  bury  it  in  a  napkin.  The 
little  country  bank  over  at  the  Point,  with 
its  three  and  a  half  per  cent  interest,  was 
the  napkin  he  and  Mother  had  buried  their 
talents  in.  Things  grew  clear  and  definite 
to  Father. 

" I  guess  I'll  hitch  up  an'  slip  down  to  the 
P'int,"  he  said  at  dinner-time,  with  a  stud- 
ied air  of  carelessness  that  oddly  enough 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mother.  Her  thoughts 
were  on  the  minister's  quilt,  which  she  had 
spread  on  the  spare-room  bed.  She  planned 
to  begin  her  strip  for  it  after  she  had  changed 
her  dress  and  perhaps  read  the  paper  a  little 
while.  All  the  Peace  Pond  women  contrib- 
uted strips  to  the  quilt,  and  it  was  mother's 
secret  determination  to  make  hers  the  pret- 
tiest one. 

Father's  mind  was  made  up.   He  wrote  to 

jthe  post-office  box  given  in  the  newspaper 

'notice  and  requested  in  his  old-fashioned, 

careful  script  the  particulars  that  would 

:make  Mother  rich.    "I'll  take  it  kindly  if 

1  you  will  write  to  once,"  he  wrote,  for  delay 

j  seemed  dangerous.   He  drove  the  seven  and 

I  a  half  miles  to  the  Point  with  the  letter  to 

insure   its  going  earlier.     Reckoning   two 

days  to  go  and  two  to  come  and  none  at  all 

between,  and  the  answer  might  get  back  by 

Saturday.   He  would  look  for  it  Saturday. 

It  came  on  Monday  morning.  Father 
opened  it  out  in  the  barn  and  read  all  its 
glowing  "particulars"  aloud  to  the  old 
j  mare,  Mary.  There  were  circulars  and  lists 
of  enriched  investors  and  an  imposing  pho- 
tograph of  the  group  of  handsome  factories 
where  the  magic  material  was  converted 
into^  fortunes.  To  Father's  inflamed  imag- 
ination the  people  in  the  picture  appeared  to 
be  coming  away  from  the  factories  with 
bulging  pockets.    It  was  as  if  he  saw  him- 


self among  them,  hurrying  out  of  the  great 
doors  home  to  Mother.  He  laughed  jubi- 
lantly to  himself  and  to  Mary  in  childish  old 
glee.  For  Father  was  like  a  child  in  antici- 
pation of  great  things. 

The  step,  if  it  was  to  be  taken,  must  be 
taken  at  once,  and  Father,  reading  over  and 
over  the  glowing  circulars,  could  not  hesi- 
tate. One  man  had  cleared  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  single  year;  another  had 
made  fifteen;  another  ten  —  all  fortunes  to 
Father,  whose  two  thousand  represented  a 
lifetime's  thrift.  He  folded  up  the  papers, 
harnessed  the  old  mare,  and  drove  to  the 
little  country  bank  at  the  Point.  A  few  days 
might  shut  him  out  of  this  wonderful  chance 
—  he  dared  not  wait.  He  would  carry  the 
money  home  and  write  the  fateful  letter  at 
once,  to  go  out  in  the  next  mail,  which 
would  be  early  the  following  day.  After  the 
night  chores  were  done  he  would  take  it 
down  to  the  little  Peace  Pond  office  himself. 

"  Will  you  take  it  in  a  draft,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham?" The  cashier  looked  over  his  spec- 
tacles inquiringly.  It  was  a  large  sum  to 
demand  without  warning,  but  he  made  no 
objection,  proud  of  his  bank's  readiness  to 
meet  the  demand  promptly.  Father's  mild 
old  face  pressed  close  to  the  grating  ex- 
pressed intense  interest  mingled  with  doubt. 
He  did  not  like  to  take  the  cashier  into  his 
confidence,  but  it  seemed  necessary. 

"I  was  thinkin'  of  sendin'  it  in  a  letter," 
he  hesitated. 

"Yes?  Then  you  will  find  a  check  the 
safest  method.  Properly  endorsed  it 's  the 
best  possible  way  to  send  money."  With  a 
few  strokes  of  the  pen  Father's  little  fortune 
was  transferred  to  a  slip  of  thin  paper  that 
crackled  and  shook  in  his  excited  old  hand. 
He  gazed  down  at  it  with  a  species  of  awe,  it 
seemed  so  slight  a  connecting  link  between 
the  little  wealth  he  and  Mother  had  owned 
and  the  great  wealth  that  was  coming  to 
them. 

A  gentle  line  of  plodding  farmers  stretched 
behind  Father.  None  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  been  business  men;  they  had  all  tilled 
the  same  farm  in  the  same  way,  contentedly 
apart  from  the  strenuous  life  men  lived  who 
handled  checks  intrepidly. 

It  was  to  be  a  surprise  to  Mother.  She 
would  be  sitting  knitting  some  night,  with 
the  soft  lamplight  on  her  white  hair,  hum- 
ming perhaps  a  little  croony  tune.  The 
door  would  open  and  Father  would  come 
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in.  A  letter  would  be  in  his  hand,  and  sud- 
denly, like  a  boy,  he  would  wave  it  in  her 
dear  face.  The  " quick  returns"  would  sift 
out  into  her  lap.  Mother  would  utter  a  little 
bewildered  cry  that  he  would  smother  in  a 
kiss.  Then  he  would  explain  and  they 
would  put  their  old  heads  together  and  re- 
plan  the  Golden-Wedding  journey.  This 
time  they  would  put  in  all  the  luxuries  they 
could  think  of,  for  this  time  they  would  be 
rich. 

The  old  mare's  feet  as  they  carried  Father 
home  pounded  out  a  triumphal  march.  No 
qualms  of  doubt  made  discord.  Unlimited, 
unbroken  faith  in  humanity  safeguarded 
Father.  He  found  Mother  upstairs  absorbed 
in  quilt-making.  There  was  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  painful  operation  of  writing  a  letter. 

"You  goin'  to  help  me  plant  my  sweet 
peas  to-night,  Father?  Emmeline  Belcher's 
got  her  seeds  all  in,  an'  I  don't  want  to  wait 
another  minute.  I've  had  mine  soakin' 
this  two  or  three  days.  I'll  help  do  the 
chores  so 's  to  hurry  you  up."  It  was  at  sup- 
per, and  Mother's  gentle  face  was  mildly 
excited.  The  sweet-pea  planting  was  one  of 
her  annual  events  of  importance.  She  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  Emmeline  Belcher 
being  ahead  of  her. 

Father  looked  up  hurriedly.  "  I  guess  we 
better  do  it  to-morrer  night,"  he  said.  "I 
kind  of  thought  to-night  I  'd  go  down  to  the 
post-off  —  to  the  store.  I've  got  an  ar- 
rant — " 

"Father!  You  ain't  goin'  traipsin'  off 
again  to-day!  No,  you  ain't"  she  laughed, 
with  playful  authority.  "You're  goin'  to 
help  me  get  my  peas  in !  I  '11  milk  the  heifer 
an'  see  to  the  hens  for  my  part  o'  the  chores." 

Father,  with  the  precious  letter  in  his 
pocket,  was  in  a  quandary.  If  he  insisted 
on  going  down  to  the  store  his  secret  would 
be  imperilled,  and  that  must  not  be.  It  was 
his  first  secret  from  Mother,  and  he  realized 
that  it  hung  on  a  slender  thread.  Over  his 
chores  he  pondered,  then  slowly  came  light. 
Ezra  Bell  always  went  down  to  the  store  for 
the  mail.  Ezra's  folks  were  about  the  only 
ones  at  Peace  Pond  who  got  letters;  and 
though  they  came  rarely  even  to  Ezra's 
folks,  there  was  always  the  exciting  possi- 
bility of  "gettin'  one  to-night."  Ezra  would 
go,  and  Father  must  entrust  the  precious  let- 
ter to  him.  He  watched  his  chance  and 
slipped  across  to  the  Bell  barn. 

"If  you  can's  well's  not,  Ezry,"  he  con- 


cluded his  request.  "It's  a  consid'able  im- 
portant letter,  an'  I  can't  go  down  with  it 
before  to-morrer.  Mother's  got  her  mind 
made  up  to  get  her  peas  in  to-night,  an'  I 
calc'late  they  've  got  to  go  in!" 

A  week  went  by,  then  another.  To 
Father,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  they 
dragged.  The  third  and  fourth  weeks  fol- 
lowed slowly.  With  the  closing  of  the  fifth 
the  blow  fell  upon  Father  —  quite  sud- 
denly; he  had  no  warning. 

"Here's  another  o'  those  city  papers, 
Father.  Little  Liberty  brought  it  in  on  her 
way  to  school.  I  asked  her  if  anybody  else 
was  dead,  an'  she  said  no,  married.  The 
Bells'  folks  are  the  greatest  hands  to  get  into 
the  paper!  Here,  you  take  it  an'  read  it, 
Father."  She  bustled  away  about  her  work, 
and  so  it  was  alone  that  Father  came  upon 
his  doom.  In  a  staring  head-line  he  read  it: 
"Big  Fraud  Exposed!"  There  followed  a 
column  of  awful  news.  The  original  adver- 
tisement that  had  tempted  Father  and  many 
other  innocents  was  quoted,  word  for  word, 
and  a  calm  disclosure  of  its  rottenness  given 
with  the  impress  of  unmistakable  authority. 
Father  read  with  wild  old  eyes.  The  end  of 
his  world  and  Mother's  had  come. 

Nowhere  in  the  column  was  printed, 
"Jotham  Cunningham  and  his  wife,  Lois, 
ruined,"  but  it  was  there.  It  stood  out  in 
ink-black  letters  before  Father's  anguished 
eyes.  He  found  another  sentence  there: 
"  Jotham  Cunningham  has  ruined  his  wife, 
Lois,"  and  under  the  awful  lash  of  that  one 
Father  crumpled  piteously. 

The  neighbors  called  it  a  "shock,"  and 
they  were  right;  but  it  was  not  the  shock 
they  meant.  Father  grew  suddenly  very  old 
and  feeble.  He  went  about  tremulously,  in 
need  of  a  cane,  and  Mother's  troubled  eyes 
followed  him  in  loving  panic  —  the  heart 
had  gone  out  of  Mother.  She  grew  old,  too. 
Her  brisk,  cheerful  gait  gave  place  to  plod- 
ding; she  stopped  humming  at  her  work. 
Neither  one  of  the  old  couple  ever  spoke 
now  of  the  Golden-Wedding  trip.  June 
came  joyously  into  the  land,  but  bleak  No- 
vember was  in  Father's  heart  and  Mother's. 
A  certain  gap  had  opened  between  them, 
and  was  widening.  In  the  stricken  heart  of 
Father  was  guilt  and  horror  —  in  Mother's, 
sore  bewilderment  and  a  growing  dread  that 
Father  might  be  going  to  die. 

One  day  Jotham  Cunningham  took  to  his 
bed,  Mother's  dread  eating  at  his  own  soul. 
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How  could  he  die  without  confessing  his  sin 
o  Mother!  How  could  he  confess  it  to 
Mother!  His  brain  was  in  a  tumult  of  con- 
licting  emotions.  A  vision  of  Mother,  wid- 
Iwed  and  penniless,  was  always  before 
lim. 

"I  got  to  tell  her  —  O  Lord,  I  got  to  tell 
ier!"  groaned  Father,  but  put  it  off  from 
lay  to  day. 

"He's  got  to  have  a  city  doctor  an' 
|>ranges  an'  some  o '  them  big  white  grapes, 
n'  things  to  build  him  up,"  groaned 
Mother,  and  made  her  determined  little 
>lans  to  procure  them  all.  One  afternoon 
he  got  Emmeline  Belcher  to  come  over  to 
tay  with  Father  while  she  drove  to  the 
'oint.  She  made  the  old  mare  trot  all  the 
ray  —  there  seemed  terrible  need  of  haste. 
|U  the  little  country  bank  she  stopped  and 
litched  her  horse.  But  she  was  gone  long; 
he  came  out  creepingly,  with  a  queer  ap- 
>earance  of  groping  her  way  in  the  dark. 

"Home,"  she  said  to  the  old  mare  in 
omebody  else's  voice.  "  We  're  going  home, 
klary.  You'll  have  to  drive  yourself;  some- 
hing  's  the  matter  with  my  eyes; "  but  it  was 
rith  her  heart.  She  sat  stooping  on  the 
eat  like  a  very  old  woman. 

Suddenly  a  change  came  over  Mother, 
he  straightened  up  and  held  the  reins  taut 
i  her  little  lean  old  hands. 

"Hurry,  Mary,  hurry!  We've  got  to  go 
jaster'n  this,"  she  cried.  She  could  not 
pit  to  get  home  to  Father. 
i  Poor  Father!  It  was  pity  and  great  ten- 
lerness  that  had  wakened  again,  after  a  tiny 
leep,  in  Mother's  breast.  Poor  Father! 
^or  Father!  now  she  understood  at  least 
^hy  the  little  gap  had  widened  between 
hem.  All  her  love  took  Father  in  its  arms 
nd  rocked  him. 

"Get  up,  Mary!  — get  up,  get  up!"  she 
Headed.  She  would  go  home  and  say: 
: There,  there,  poor  Father!"  as  if  he  were 
er  little  sinning  child.  She  would  laugh 
nd  sing  about  her  work  and  put  her  cheek 
gainst  Father's  again.  She  would  not  let 
tim  die.    Hurry,  hurry,  Mary! 

It  was  this  thing  —  this  inexplicable 
hing  —  that  was  killing  Father.  Bewilder- 
ment, horror,  all  other  emotions,  were  swal- 
owed  up  in  the  determination  that  Father 
hould  live,  and  in  a  pity  that  was  love. 

Emmeline  Belcher  tiptoed  bulkily  to 
father's  door  to  see  if  he  were  still  asleep. 
lis  eyes  were  closed  and  his  great  frame 


scarcely  seemed  to  stir.  Emmeline  went 
back  to  her  knitting  and  slept  herself.  She 
was  peacefully  dream-deep  in  slumber  when 
little  Liberty  Bell  came  stepping  in  on  light 
little  toes.  She  glanced  at  Emmeline  and 
went  on  to  Father's  room,  her  round  face  full 
of  a  child's  awe  in  the  presence  of  death.  For 
Liberty  had  been  told  that  Jotham  Cunning- 
ham was  not  much  longer  for  this  world. 
Her  mother  had  sent  her  on  an  errand,  and 
she  meant  to  take  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  the  great  mystery. 
Fortune  favored  her.  She  stole  to  the  side 
of  the  high  bed  and  her  serious  little  face 
peered  levelly  across  at  Father. 

"Well?"  he  said,  for  he  and  sleep  had 
not  met  that  day.  His  closed  eyes  had  been 
a  trick  to  deliver  him  from  Emmeline. 
"Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

"Oh!"  Liberty  breathed,  "then  you 
haven't  gone  yet,  have  you?  I  didn't 
know  when  I  first  came  in  — "  she  hesitated 
delicately.  It  did  not  seem  proper  to  men- 
tion the  awful  word.  Father  had  closed  his 
eyes  again  wearily. 

"Oh!  —  oh,  please  open  'em  again! 
Please  don't  —  do  it  while  I 'm  here."  The 
child  put  out  a  little  hand  and  touched 
Father.  It  felt  cool  and  soft  against  his 
face,  like  Mother's  cheek  —  oh,  Mother's 
cheek!  Would  he  ever  feel  it  again !  Father 
groaned. 

"Does  it  hurt  much  as  that?"  the  child 
whispered.  "I  was  hoping  it  didn't  hurt. 
It's  —  it's  pretty  bad,  is  n't  it?" 

Liberty  crept  away  in  a  little  panic  of 
fear.  At  the  door,  remembering  her  mother's 
errand,  she  halted,  poising  for  flight  like  a 
timid  bird. 

"Here's  a  letter  that  my  mother  found  in 
the  pocket  of  my  father's  milking-coat  that 
b 'longs  to  you,"  she  recited,  breathlessly. 
"  He  has  n't  wore  it  for  weeks  an'  weeks,  so 
he  forgot  to  mail  it,  an'  my  mother  's  goin' 
to  scold  him  when  he  gets  home  from  the 
P'int  like  everything.  She  says  that's  the 
way  he  always  mails  letters,  an' — ■" 

"Bring  it  here!"  thundered  Father.  He 
was  sitting  up  in  bed.  He  held  out  a  shaking 
hand  for  the  letter. 

"She  's  —  he  's — I'm  sorry!"  quivered 
the  frightened  child.  But  Father  was  not 
sorry.  He  staggered  to  the  floor  and  caught 
Liberty  to  his  breast,  crying  out  strange 
things. 

"Go  tell  him  to  be  glad  —  tell  your  ma 
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to  be!  Tell  'em  Jotham  Cunningham 
praises  the  Lord!   Amen!   Amen!" 

When  the  old  mare  trotted  into  the  yard 
a  wonderful  sight  greeted  Mother's  eyes. 
Father  was  there,  waiting  —  Father,  weak 
and  tottering,  but  radiant!  He  held  out 
welcoming  old  arms. 

"Mother!"  he  shouted,  "Mother,  it's  all 
right!  —  we'll  go  on  our  weddin '-journey, 
Mother.  The  Lord  an'  Ezry  Bell  have 
saved  us." 

"Father!"  she  climbed  hastily  out  of  the 
old  wagon  and  ran  to  him.  The  change  in  his 
gaunt  face  terrified  while  it  overjoyed  her. 


"Don't  stand  up,  Father  —  set  down 
set  down!" 

"I  feel  like  runnin'!"  he  laughed,  but  h( 
sat  down  with  her  on  the  doorsteps  and  le 
her  support  him  with  her  faithful  arms 
After  awhile  he  told  her  all  the  tragic  littl< 
story. 

"But  we've  got  it  back  ag'in,  Mother  — 
it 's  in  there  in  the  letter.  You  won't  be  poo: 
when  I  die  —  I  ain't  goin'  to  die!  I've  go, 
to  get  well  in  time  for  our  weddin'-journey.'  j 

"Father,"  she  whispered,  "seems  as  i:| 
we'd  took  our  weddin'-journey  —  back  t(| 
each  other!"  i 


DYING    DOGMA   AND    LIVING    RELIGION 


By  ALICE   SPICER 


I  saw  two  forms  approaching, —  one  so  straight, 
So  rigid  straight  —  with  narrow  forehead  high, 
And  thin,  straight  hands  that  held  before  his  eye 

An  open  book;  he  read,  nor  altered  gait. 

Straight  on  he  came,  nor  saw  the  sunset  splendor 
That  in  the  sky  behind  him  spread  its  gold, 
So  that  I  turned,  its  reflex  to  behold  — 

And  in  the  east,  lo!  what  a  vision  tender! 

For,  coming  toward  the  sun,  the  second  form, 
Whose  very  garments'  fold  spoke  love  and  grace, 
Whose  gentle  tread  did  scarce  a  flower  displace: 

A  woman  —  sweet  as  sunlight  after  storm. 


They  passed  midway, —  her  eyes  were  lifted  high, 
His  on  his  book;  and  neither  saw  the  other. 
He  kept  his  way, —  poor  Retrogression's  brother, — 

And  she  went  smiling  —  God  seemed  to  her  so  nigh. 


SAN     ANTONIO,     OUR    GATEWAY 

TO    MEXICO 

Some  Impressions  of  the  Chief  City  of  Western  Texas  :  Its  Cosmopolitan  Character 
and  the  Contrasts  It  Affords  with  Other  Cities  of  the  Lone  Star  State 

By  FRANK   PUTNAM 


NE  might  with  equal  reason 
write  of  San  Antonio  as  "The 
Texas  Cosmopolis,"  or  "The 
Mother-in-law  of  the  Army," 
or  "The  American  Thermop- 
ylae." Because  I  mean  chiefly  to  consider 
the  present-day  industrial  and  commercial 
phases  of  life  in  San  Antonio  and  the  San 
Antonio  country  stretching  down  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  I  have  chosen  the  title  set  above 
this  page. 

Considered  broadly,  as  a  social  unit,  San 
Antonio  impresses  the  observer  as  a  chaos 
of  individualism.  There  are  great  jobbing- 
houses,  a  few  big  factories,  many  large 
stores,  and  costly  residences  without  num- 
ber, scattered  in  a  sort  of  hit-or-miss  way 
throughout  nine  square  miles  of  territory, 
and,  aside  from  two  principal  business 
streets,  alternating  in  a  bewildering  fash- 
ion with  lowly  but  snug  'dobe  huts  and  un- 
pretentious cottages  of  wood  or  soapstone. 
This  heterogeneous  no-arrangement  of  the 
town  indicates  at  first  sight  the  absence  of 
a  unified  civic  spirit,  which  becomes  more 
strongly  apparent  with  each  day  that  one 
remains  on  the  ground.  Here,  one  reflects, 
are  many  dissimilar  racial  groups,  not  yet 
amalgamated.  But  yesterday  —  that  is  to 
say,  a  dozen  years  ago  —  the  vast  region 
south  and  west  of  San  Antonio  was  range 
country,  and  the  lords  of  the  soil  were  the 
ranch-owners.  Scores  of  these  prairie  bar- 
ons have  set  up  baronial  halls  in  San  Anto- 
nio, quite  in  the  manner  of  the  middle- 
western  prairie  farmer  of  a  smaller  scale, 
who,  having  gained  a  safe  competence  with 
plow  and  pitchfork,  moved  his  family  into 
the  nearest  pleasant  village  to  get  the  ben- 
efit of  its  social  life. 


The   Rule  of  the  Ward  Politician 

Houston  and  Galveston  are  compact;  San 
Antonio  is  scattering.  Houston  and  Galves- 
ton lie  low  on  level  plains  —  Galveston  on 
a  sand  island  hardly  fifteen  feet  above  the 
sea,  Houston  perhaps  fifty  feet  or  a  bit 
more;  San  Antonio  crowns  twin  ridges  a 
shade  more  than  650  feet  above  sea-level. 
Houston  and  Galveston  have  adopted  city 
governments  in  accord  with  modern  ideas, 
governments  that  recognize  human  prog- 
ress, and  they  are  gettting  good  results  from 
the  change ;  San  Antonio,  her  civic  conscious- 
ness not  yet  developed  to  this  point,  adheres 
to  the  old  rule  of  the  ward  politician,  and 
she  looks  it.  In  dry,  sunny  weather  her 
streets  are  hard  and  firm  and  easy  to  ride 
over.  After  a  single  light  shower  her  streets 
when  I  was  there  were  muddy  from  end  to 
end  —  even  those  which  are  paved  quickly 
took  on  a  sticky-clayey  coating,  deposited 
by  wheels  and  hoofs  coming  from  the  un- 
paved  ways.  No  effort  was  made  to  clean 
the  paved  streets.  The  street-cars  were 
early  tracked  full  of  mud  up  and  down  their 
central  aisle. 

These  conditions  are  due  not  to  any  lack 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  San 
Antonio;  their  energy  is  sufficiently  obvious 
in  a  hundred  admirable  phases  of  the  town's 
gay,  swift  life.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  lack 
of  community  spirit  before  alluded  to  —  the 
spirit  that  transforms  a  village  into  a  city, 
and  analogous  to  the  spirit  that  transforms 
a  gawky  hobbledehoy  of  a  tall  boy  into  a 
trimly  attired  young  man.  As  I  write  this, 
a  committee  of  business  men  and  other  rep- 
resentative citizens  is  in  conference  framing 
a  new  charter  or  a  list  of  charter  amend- 
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mentSj  calculated  to  inspire  and  to  express 
San  Antonio's  desire  for  a  more  competent, 
modern-minded  government  than  she  has 
yet  enjoyed.  Following  the  successful  ex- 
amples of  Houston  and  Galveston  with  their 
commission  governments,  these  citizens  of 
San  Antonio  are  trying  to  get  something  of 
the  same  kind  for  their  city.  As  was  the  case 
in  Houston  and  Galveston, —  less  in  the  lat- 
ter city  than  in  the  former, —  the  profes- 
sional politicians,  the  men  who  thrive  upon 
bad  government,  are  fighting  the  proposed 


cratic;  it  takes  the  power  away  from  the 
people,  depriving  them  of  direct  represen- 
tation  by  wards;  it  is  a  policy  of  centrali- 
zation and  therefore  un-American  and  un- ! 
democratic,"  etc.,  etc.  As  if  our  cities  —  our 
public  business  —  could  safely  or  profitably 
persist  in  outworn  systems  while  all  the 
other  business  of  the  world  is  adapting  it- 
self to  new  ideas,  the  fruit  of  discovery  and 
invention!  As  if  in  this  era  of  many  and 
cheap  daily  newspapers  it  were  any  longer 
doubtful  that  every  citizen,  of  sufficient  in- 


City  Hall,  San  Antonio 


change.  One  cannot  greatly  blame  them. 
Their  living  is  threatened.  Under  a  city 
government  honest,  economical,  and  pro- 
gressive, these  men  must  inevitably  fail  to 
find  occupation  in  the  public  service. 

A  Representative  of  the  Old  Order 

I  called  on  Mr.  Bryan  Callaghan,  mayor 
of  San  Antonio,  at  his  office  in  the  city  hall. 
He  told  me  he  did  not  approve  of  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  for  cities,  be- 
cause —  and  this  is  the  stock  phrase  of  its 
opponents  everywhere  —  it   "is  not  demo- 


telligence  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all,  could; 
not  cast  his  ballot  as  intelligently  for  a  can- 
didate representing  a  whole  city  as  for  onei 
representing  merely  a  small  artificial  divi-j 
sion  of  a  city!  Indeed,  the  more  closely  Ij 
study  this  commission  form  of  city  govern-! 
ment  the  more  I  incline  to  believe  that  wej 
might  well  substitute  State  commissions  for! 
our  unwieldy,  wasteful  State  legislatures. 

Mayor  Callaghan  in  his  own  person  cu- 
riously represents  the  cosmopolitan  charac- 
ter of  his  city.  His  father,  Bryan  Callaghan,! 
was  mayor  before  him,  in  1846.  The  sec- 
ond of  the  name,  the  present  mayor,  like  the  I 
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late  Director-general  George  R.  Davis  of 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  sits  full  six  feet 
tall  in  his  chair  and  stands  a  scant  five  feet 
nine  in  his  shoes  —  a  short-legged,  big- 
bodied,  big-headed  man;  his  manner  curtly- 
courteous,  military-political;  his  speech  col- 
ored with  the  tones  and  enriched  with  the 
best  thought  of  all  the  great  literatures  of  the 
world.  He  was  mayor  a  dozen  years,  then 
district  attorney  and  judge,  and  again  mayor, 
now  serving  his  sixteenth  year  in  that  office 
and  an  aspirant  for  reelection.    Before  these 


"carries  the  Mexican  vote  in  his  pocket," 
not  solely  because  his  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  French  father  and  a  Mexican  mother, 
—  a  fact  of  which  the  mayor  is  not  less 
proud  than  of  his  descent  from  good  old 
Virginian  stock  on  his  father's  side, —  but 
because  he  understands  the  Mexicans  and 
treats  them  as  the  lords  of  Mexico  have 
treated  them  from  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
invasion.  Your  Mexican-American  likes  a 
lord,  one  big  enough  to  fill  the  part,  and  he 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact.    And  there  are 


United  States  Post-office,  San  Antonio 


lines  appear  in  print  he  will  have  either  won 
or  lost  in  the  campaign  pending  as  I  write. 
As  a  practical  politician  he  has  one  asset 
not  unlike  that  most  employed  by  the  late 
Mayor  Carter  Harrison  of  Chicago,  in  that 
he  carries  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  at  least 
three  races,  —  Irish,  French,  and  Mexican. 
Carter  Harrison  used  to  talk  to  the  Irish, 
the  Greeks,  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  the 
Poles,  and  all  the  other  racial  groups  in 
Chicago,  ardently  proclaiming  his  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  could  claim  blood  kinship 
with  them.  And  it  got  the  votes.  San  An- 
tonio folk  will  tell  you  that  Mayor  Callaghan 


nearly  a  thousand  Mexican  voters  in  San 
Antonio.  Probably  San  Antonio's  mayor 
is  the  only  official  of  that  rank  in  America 
who  can  converse  fluently  with  all  the  alien 
elements  of  his  city's  population,  each  in  its 
own  tongue.  He  was  educated  abroad,  and, 
possessing  a  natural  aptitude  for  languages, 
he  made  himself  master  of  near  half  a  score 
of  continental  literatures,  in  the  original. 

But  as  politician,  Mayor  Callaghan  stands 
for  the  old  regime,  the  idea  that  is  passing; 
and  though  San  Antonio  under  his  succes- 
sors may  continue  to  be,  in  degree  at  least, 
"wide  open  day  and  night,"  she  is  pretty 
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Breckinridge  Villa  Seminary,  one  of  the  numerous  private  schools  that  make  San  Antonio  the 
educational  centre  of  the  Southwest 


certain  also  to  be  better  paved,  cleaner,  and 
more  progressive  in  her  municipal  develop- 
ment, more  attractive  to  the  increasing  army 
of  tourists  who  seek  winter  ease  in  her  en- 
chanting climate,  and,  as  a  natural  result, 
more  prosperous  in  all  the  private  under- 
takings of  her  citizens. 

The  generations  of  man  tread  each  upon 
the  other's  heels.  Texas,  remote  in  many 
ways  from  the  ferment  that  forecasts  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  political  and  economic 
life  of  the  Northern  States,  yet  feels  and  re- 
sponds somewhat  to  the  urge  of  the  new 
generation.  Senator  Bailey's  fierce  battle 
for  reelection  was  not  so  much  a  contest  of 
individuals  as  of  ideas  —  the  old  against 
the  new.  So  with  the  new  forms  of  city 
government,  installed  in  Houston  and  Gal- 
veston, sought  for  in  San  Antonio  and  Dal- 
las and  Waco  and  El  Paso,  and  curiously 
inquired  into  by  other  cities  of  the  State. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  remarkable 
material  development  seen  upon  this  conti- 
nent in  a  quarter-century,  a  time  of  extraor- 
dinary prosperity,  the  old  order  passes  and 
the  new  challenges  for  succession. 


San  Antonio's   Rich  Tributary  Region 

San  Antonio  has  great  wealth,  much  of  it 
accumulated  in  the  cattle  industry,  some  of 
it  at  work  in  her  jobbing-trade,  wherein  she 
claims  to  excel  any  other  Texan  city,  and  a 
less  amount  invested  in  manufactories. 
Most  interesting  because  most  uncommon 
of  her  industries  is  a  candy  factory  that  em- 
ploys a  thousand  hands  in  the  season,  that 
makes  a  stable  market  for  the  pecan  crop  of 
the  South,  and  that  ships  its  product  all  over 
the  country  and  even  into  foreign  lands. 
Imagine  Texas  shipping  candy  to  Boston! 
Of  late  years  the  great  ranges  have  been 
broken  up  in  countless  places  by  small 
farms,  and  agriculture  throughout  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  San  Antonio  territory 
has  been  made  independent  of  rainfall  by 
the  development  of  unfailing  Artesian  wells 
supplying  water  for  irrigation.  In  many 
places  between  San  Antonio  and  the  Rio 
Grande  the  unprecedented  transition  from 
grazing  to  intensive  farming  has  been  made 
at  a  single  step.  This  region  now  produces 
most  of  the  Bermuda-onion  crop  of  the  coun- 
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Front  view  of  the  Spada  Mission 


try,  imports  its  seeds  direct  from  Teneriffe, 
and  raises  a  finer  product  than  Bermuda. 
This  is  intensive  farming,  whereby  the  agri- 
culturist derives  from  a  very  few  acres  an 
income  larger  than  middle-western  general 
farmers  obtain  from  farms  of  a  quarter  or 
a  half  section,  it  is  common  for  the  truck- 
farmers  to  clear  in  one  season  more  than 
the  first  cost  of  their  ground  and  equipment. 


The  land  which  they  buy  for  from  $10  to- 
$50  an  acre  will  inevitably,  with  the  increase 
of  population  certain  to  come  soon,  advance 
to  $100  or  even  $200  an  acre,  since  al- 
ready fair  returns  upon  that  value  can  be 
obtained  and  the  price  of  the  lands  remains 
low  only  because  there  are  such  enormous 
areas  of  it  still  unused. 

Texas  offers  more  and  better  opportuni- 
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ties  to  young  men  of  grit  and  ambition  than 
any  other  section  of  the  continent.  I  strolled 
up  on  the  parade-ground  of  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, near  San  Antonio,  late  one  sunny  after- 
noon, and  fell  into  conversation  with  a 
bronzed  infantryman.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  been  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  in 
Brownsville,  on  the  Rio  Grande.    He  said 


fully,  and  when  I  offered  the  opinion  that  he 
could  repeat  if  he  liked  on  that  same  land, 
since  its  present  valuation  would  certainly 
double  in  another  five  years,  he  repliedr 
"Yes,  I  think  that's  right  —  but  it's  out  of 
my  class  now.  I  have  n't  the  price  of 
another  ticket  in  that  lottery  and  they  ain't 
selling  splits  any  more." 


The  Central  Christian  Church,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many  handsome  houses  of 

worship  in  San  Antonio 


he  had,  about  a  dozen  years  ago.  "I  once 
owned  540  acres  of  land  near  there,"  he 
said.  "A  friend  of  mine  offered  me  the  540- 
acre  piece  at  ten  cents  an  acre.  I  had  been 
saving  my  pay  and  had  quite  a  lot  of  ready 
money,  seventy-five  or  eighty  dollars,  I 
guess  it  was.  I  just  thought  I  would  take 
a  chance  with  fifty  of  it,  so  I  bought  the 
land.  Afterwards  I  got  to  thinking  about 
the  matter,  and  I  said  to  myself,  'What  a 
chump  you  were  to  throw  away  that  fifty! 
You  might  just  as  well  have  changed  it  into 
Mex.  and  tossed  it  into  the  river.'  And  do 
you  know  I  actually  renigged  —  made  the 
fellow  call  the  trade  off  and  give  me  back 
my  money.  To-day  that  land  is  worth  $40 
an  acre. "   He  turned  away,  grinning  mourn- 


On  the  Mexican  Border 

Americans  are  pouring  into  Mexico  by 
thousands,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
small  but  steady  and  increasing  influx  of 
Mexicans  into  Texas.  San  Antonio  marks 
the  limit  of  the  northern  migration  of  most 
of  them.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether 
the  Mexican  population  of  San  Antonio  is 
increasing  or  declining.  One  observer  says 
one  thing;  another,  the  contrary.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  they  are  far  better  labor- 
ers than  the  negroes.  They  do  most  of  the 
common  labor  of  San  Antonio,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  trades'  work  is  in  their  hands. 
Some  of  them,  of  the  higher  types,  are  among 
the  best  and  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
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San  Antonio.  These,  I  take  it,  are  of  the 
Spanish  strain,  whereas  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Mexicans  in  Texas  are  unmistakably 
of  Indian  derivation,  or  mainly  so.  They 
are  not  classed  as  whites,  but  are  a  valuable 
and  generally  peaceful  element  of  the  cit- 
izenship. Brownsville,  the  river-town  that 
is  the  centre  of  the  new  agricultural  develop- 
ment along  the  Rio  Grande,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  fifteen  hundred  whites  and 
forty-five  hundred  Mexicans.  It  is  waking 
to  new  life  after  a  sleep  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 


valley,  is  richer  than  even  the  historic  Val- 
ley of  the  Nile.  Railroad-builders  are  hur- 
rying new  lines  to  completion,  extending 
old  ones,  and  advertising  to  the  North  the 
wonderful  opportunities  for  the  making  of 
new  fortunes  out  of  the  soil  so  long  unused 
and  deemed  of  little  or  no  value.  A  large 
and  increasing  stream  of  settlers  from 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  pours  into 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  it  is  sure  soon 
to  become  one  of  the  richest  farming-sec- 
tions of  the  Union. 
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Station  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  San  Antonio,  a  type  of  railway  architecture  characteristic 

of  the  Southwest 


tury.  In  the  later  years  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  federal  warships  had  blockaded  all 
the  Southern  ports,  nearly  all  of  the  cotton 
that  the  South  was  able  to  export  was  sent 
out  through  Brownsville.  It  went  across  the 
river  in  bond  and  was  shipped  as  Mexican 
property.  In  those  days  Brownsville,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  had  a  flourishing 
population  of  full  fifty  thousand.  When 
commerce  of  the  South  returned  to  its  former 
channels  the  old  place  fell  asleep,  to  be 
awakened  only  recently,  when  soil  investi- 
gators discovered  that  the  country  there- 
about, and  all  up  and  down  the  Rio  Grande 


The  development  of  the  river-counties  has 
been  retarded  by  bad  government.  Ring 
rule,  so  easily  perfected  and  perpetuated 
where  there  is  but  one  party  of  any  strength, 
has  cursed  this  region  for  many  long  years, 
but  there  are  indications  that  the  new-com- 
ers will  shortly  make  an  end  of  it.  It  is  no 
longer  fashionable  to  import  voters  from  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  river  to  carry  a  doubt- 
ful township,  and  the  old  bosses  there  begin 
to  grow  pessimistic  concerning  the  country's 
future,  even  as  do  the  old  bosses  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Texas,  contemplating  the  growth  of 
the  sentiment  for  commission  government. 
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is  related  of  Judge  Wells,  the  boss  of  the 
)minant  ring  in  Cameron  County,  that  he 
et  State  Senator  Turner,  of  Corpus  Christi, 
1  a  train,  shortly  after  the  passage  of  a  new 
;ate  game  law.  The  judge  inquired,  in  a 
mi-facetious  humor,  whether  in  the  opinion 
r  Senator  Turner  the  new  law  would  apply 
1  Cameron  County,  commonly  and  humor  - 
isly  known  as  the  Free  State  of  Cameron, 
he  senator  replied  that  if  the  new  law  ap- 
ied  to  Cameron  County  it  would  be  the  first 
w  ever  passed  by  the  Texas  Legislature  that 


most  energetic  railroad-builder  the  country 
has  seen  since  James  J.  Hill  laid  his  rails 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific,  is  act- 
ive in  developing  the  Rio  Grande  region. 
His  Gulf  Coast  line,  which  is  to  have  great 
terminals  in  Houston  and  Galveston  and 
ultimately  will  reach  up  to  San  Antonio, 
will  populate  and  market  the  products  of  a 
fruitful  region  as  large  as  Ohio.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Inter-Coastal  canal,  for  the 
first  section  of  which,  between  Brownsville 
and    Corpus  Christi,   an  appropriation  is 


A  San  Antonio  residence,  built  of  Texas  soapstone,  that  cuts  easily  when  first  taken  out,  but 
hardens  with  age  and  exposure  to  the  weather 


id  so  apply.  And  there  was  more  of  truth 
lan  jest  in  that  answer.  One  of  the  strong, 
ean,  keen  young  men  of  the  kind  that  is 
ringing  modern  ideas  into  the  Rio  Grande 
3untry,  and  promoting  immigration  there, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Canada,  of  San  Antonio,  who  is 
Lterested  in  a  score  of  country  weeklies  in 
)uthwest  Texas,  and  publishes,  among  oth- 
:s,  a  Brownsville  paper. 

Activity  of  Northern  Capitalists 

Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  the  head  of  the  Rock 
sland-Frisco  group  of  railroads,  and  the 


made  in  the  new  rivers  and  harbors  bill  and 
which  can  be  completed  under  five  million 
dollars,  will  permit  the  building-up  of  a 
barge  traffic  from  the  Mexican  border  to  all 
the  great  cities  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Missouri  rivers.  Coal  can  then  be 
sent  without  transshipment  from  Pittsburg 
in  Texas  City,  the  new  town  which  the  gi- 
ants of  the  United  States  Steel  Company 
are  building  on  the  mainland  opposite  Gal- 
veston, and  other  freight  can  be  taken  north 
from  the  fields  of  the  Rio  Grande  region  in 
the  same  inexpensive  way.  There  are  very 
many  indications  that  the  great  capitalists 
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The  mission  of  San  Juan,  whose  bell  still  calls  to  prayer 


De  los  Milagros  Mission,  a  shrine  of  old  San  Antonio 


Front  of  the  Church  of  the  Alamo,  a  Texan  and  national  shrine 


Interior  of  the  Alamo.   Here  Travis,  Crockett,  Bowie,  and  their  men,  one  hundred  and  ninety  in  all, 

fought  to  the  death  against  Santa  Anna's  Mexican  Army.   The  names  of  visitors  have  been 

written  on  almost  every  square  inch  of  the  sacred  walls,  some  climbing  almost  to 

the    roof    to   scribble   their  tribute   of   mixed   vani'y   and   respect 
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of  the  North  mean  to  develop  and  exploit 
this  rich  new  region  as  rapidly  as  their  own 
enormous  resources  and  their  great  influ- 
ence with  the  national  Legislature  can  en- 
able them  to  do  it.  It  is  practically  the  last 
virgin  soil  of  real  value  and  low  price  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
wide  diversity  of  its  profitable  products  — 
ranging  from  corn  to  dates,  from  granite  to 
coal  and  iron  —  insures  for  it  a  develop- 
ment like  no  other  on  the  continent.    It  is 


no  negro  problem  in  Texas  like  that  in 
States  further  east.  Most  of  the  labor  is 
white  and  Mexican,  and  there  are  a  dozen 
jobs  for  every  man  —  for  every  man,  that 
is,  who  does  n't  want  to  pick  and  choose 
but  is  willing  to  tackle  the  problem  pioneer- 
fashion,  which  is  man-fashion. 

A  Great  Winter  Resort 

San  Antonio  stands  to  this  new  develop- 


The  front  of  the  Alamo  electrically  lighted  at  night 


literally  true,  as  a  young  Texan  remarked 
one  day  when  we  were  on  train  from  San 
Antonio  southward,  that  if  a  man  of  sense 
and  courage  were  to  tumble  off  the  train 
anywhere  along  the  line,  he  could  very  soon 
gain  a  competence  within  three  miles  of  the 
spot  he  lit  on.  The  fact  is  being  demon- 
strated by  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  —  by  many,  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  say,  from  the  New  England  States;  and 
no  new-comers  are  more  cordially  welcomed 
here  than  those  who  bring  with  them  the 
high  traditions  of  New  England.    There  is 


ment  in  the  relation  of  a  geographical  and 
to  some  extent  a  financial  capital.  Her  job- 
bers supply  most  of  the  goods  shipped  South 
and  West.  Her  capitalists  are  ready  enough 
to  invest  in  new  agricultural  enterprises, 
but  are  shy,  as  a  rule,  of  new  manufacturing 
propositions.  San  Antonio's  climate  alone 
would  make  the  place  a  city  and  a  great 
winter  resort,  as  it  has  already  made  her  an 
educational  centre  second  to  none  in  the 
South.  More  than  a  score  of  private  acad- 
emies, colleges,  and  seminaries  attract  thou- 
sands of  students  from  all  over  the  South. 


A  picture  treasured  in  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio.   Lieutenant-General  Chaffee  and  officers 

of  the  Rough  Riders  Regiment  are  grouped  about  the  President,  who  is  as  much 

the  idol  of  all  good  Texans  as  he  is  of  all  good  New  Yorkers 
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A  glimpse  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  in  the  region  between  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso,  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
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The  hotels  are  filled  to  overflowing  in  win- 
ter, and  ambitious  new  projects  in  this  field 
are  constantly  under  way.  This  year  is  to 
witness  the  erection  of  a  seven-hundred- 
thousand-dollar  hotel  calculated  to  give 
San  Antonio  rank  as  a  resort  with  Los 
Angeles,  and  this  ambition  seems  one  likely 
to  be  realized. 

The  presence  of  a  brigade  of  regular  sol- 
diers, with  their  brilliant  official  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  life  of  the  place,  is  a  charm 
Los  Angeles  lacks.  So  many  army  officers 
have  married  fair  daughters  of  San  Antonio 
that  the  old  town  is  known  as  "  the  mother- 
in-law  of  the  army."  Naturally  enough,  the 
army  loves  San  Antonio. 

Her  Historical  Treasures 

Historically,  San  Antonio  is  one  of  the 
first  treasures  of  the  nation.  Never  on  any 
field  was  American  valor  better  exemplified 
than  within  the  walls  of  the  Alamo.  With 
the  passing  of  the  years  that  wipe  out  lesser 
memories,  the  Alamo  will  become  one  of  the 
most  sacred  of  all  our  national  heritages. 
The  old  church,  into  which  Travis  and 
Bowie  and  Crockett  and  their  surviving 
comrades  retreated  after  the  Mexicans  had 
taken  the  outer  walls  by  assault,  and  in 
which  all  the  defenders  died  fighting  for 
Texan  independence,  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic.  At  its 
left,  facing  Alamo  plaza,  is  a  row  of  cheap 
shacks  occupied  by  saloons,  and  at  its  right 
the  major  portion  of  the  old  mission  prop- 
erty, now  devoted  to  commercial  purposes, 
outbulks  and  shuts  in  the  church. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
San  Antonio  faced  the  possibility,  in  view  of 
the  private  ownership  of  the  property,  that 
the  church  might  be  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  a  commercial  building.  The  Daughters 
of  the  Republic,  led  by  Miss  Clara  Driscoll 
and  Miss  Adina  de  Zavala,  the  latter  the 
daughter  of  the  first  vice-president  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  induced  the  State  of 
Texas  to  buy  the  property  and  commit  it  to 
the  care  of  the  order.  A  part  of  the  old  mis- 
sion, to  the  right  of  the  church,  is  used  as  a 
warehouse,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Re- 
public wish  to  reconstruct  this  building  and 
make  it  a  museum  of  patriotism.  They 
lack  funds  for  the  work,  and  the  State  Leg- 
islature seems  to  be  more  concerned  with 
present  political  issues  than  with  the  preser- 


vation of  its  historic  buildings.  Some  inter- 
ested persons  advocate  the  removal  of  the 
mission,  and  the  creation  of  a  park  of  which 
the  Alamo  church  would  be  the  central  fea- 
ture. It  seems  incredible  that,  once  brought 
seriously  to  consider  the  subject,  Texans 
will  be  so  lacking  in  pride  and  in  reverence 
for  their  splendid  past  as  to  permit  the 
demolition  of  any  part  of  the  mission.  But 
when  I  recall  the  fact  that  Park  Street 
Church  in  Boston  is  not  yet  permanently 
assured  against  being  levelled  to  make  way 
for  trade,  I  am  moved  somewhat  to  doubt 
whether  Texas  may  not  after  all  commit  the 
incredible  folly  of  permitting  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Alamo  in  order  to 
increase  the  value  of  commercial  property 
adjoining  it. 

The  Alamo  was  built  in  17 18,  and  is  one 
of  several  missions  erected  by  the  Spanish 
friars  who  converted  the  red  brother  and 
the  red  sister  with  the  help  of  the  soldiery. 
Time  and  again  these  old  churches  and 
their  walled  courtyards  have  resounded  to 
the  crackle  of  musketry,  the  roar  of  cannon, 
and  the  fierce  battle-cry  of  red  warriors  bent 
on  plunder  or  on  vengeance.  France,  Spain, 
and  the  Americans  who  set  up  the  Republic 
of  Texas  struggled  long  and  desperately  in 
their  turn  for  possession  of  these  now  hoary 
walls.  The  old  missions  are  falling  into  de- 
cay, but  they  are  second  only  to  the  Alamo 
in  their  appeal  to  the  tourist's  interest. 

Interesting,  but  of  Another  Sort 

At  the  other  extreme  of  human  interest 
—  and  San  Antonio  is  rich  in  contrasts  of 
every  conceivable  nature  —  is  the  polo- 
pony  farm  near  the  city,  where  the  hardy 
plains  ponies  are  trained  for  duty  on  fash- 
ionable club  polo-grounds  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  Ponies  have  been  snipped 
from  San  Antonio  to  India,  for  British 
army  officers  to  bestride,  and  New  York's 
millionaire  players  of  this  hardiest  of  all 
games  are  prone  to  watch  the  San  Antonio 
polo-pony  market  for  special  bargains.  A 
pony  bought  on  the  range  for  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred dollars  becomes  worth  a  thousand  or 
more  when  trained  by  the  Mexican  experts 
employed  on  the  polo-pony  ranch. 

And  speaking  of  ponies  reminds  me  that 
San  Antonio  gave  the  language  a  new  word 
as  expressive,  and  likely  to  come  into  nearly 
as  general  use,  as  the   word  "boycott," 
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which  was  the  name  of  the  man  that  first 
organized  a  boycott.  This  Texan  word  is 
"maverick,"  and  it  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  brave,  aggressive  pioneers  who  were  in 
the  van  of  the  American  invasion  of  the 
State.  Dr.  Boycott  is  said  to  have  been 
proud  of  the  association  of  his  name  with 
the  process  it  came  to  define,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  Mavericks  ever  regarded  with  the 
same  feelings  the  new  significance  given  to 
their  name.  One  of  the  early  Mavericks, 
the  story  runs,  was  a  range  lord  of  high  de- 
gree, and  one  of  his  rules  was  that  a  "crit- 
ter" that  did  not  bear  the  brand  of  any 
other  man  or  ranch  was  necessarily  his  crit- 
ter. Upon  such  animals,  it  is  said,  probably 
with  less  actual  than  poetic  basis,  Maver- 
ick put  his  brand.  In  time  the  name  "  mav- 
erick" was,  somewhat  satirically  I  fear,  ap- 
plied generally  to  any  unbranded  animal 
rounded  up  on  the  free  range.  To-day  we 
have  maverick  politicians  who  fail  to  ally 
themselves  with  either  of  the  leading  fac- 
tions, or  who  are  excluded  by  both.  In  this 
use  of  the  word  it  seems  to  be  a  contemp- 
tuous substitute  for  the  more  dignified  term 
"mugwump." 

San  Antonio's  Tie  with  Boston 

And  speaking  of  words  reminds  me  that 
in  San  Antonio  it  was  my  very  great  pleas- 
ure to  make  acquaintance  with  a  poet,  a 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  Mr.  George  Roe, 


member  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club  of 
America  and  translator  of  a  version  of  the 
Rubaiyat  that  possesses  poetic  beauty  of  a 
high  order.  Mr.  Roe's  translation  includes 
1 20  of  the  more  than  900  stanzas  of  Omar's 
original,  as  against  104  in  Fitzgerald's  fifth 
edition.  The  work  is  handsomely  published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  and 
is  dedicated  to  "  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Omar  Khayyam  Club  of  America  and  espe- 
cially to  Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Burrage,  and  Mr.  Eben  F. 
Thompson,"  who,  though  Bostonians,  may 
well  be  proud  of  their  association  with  this 
fine,  scholarly  product  of  the  quaint  old- 
new  city  on  the  plains  of  west  Texas. 

Since  in  so  many  ways  Texas  seems  to 
duplicate  within  her  vast  domain  the  fea- 
tures of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  I  have  thought 
that  if  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  in  the  North 
fulfil  their  reasonable  ambition  to  be  the 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  of  the  State,  and 
if  Galveston  shall  become  the  Texan  New 
York,  and  Houston  the  Texan  Chicago, 
why  San  Antonio,  with  her  wealth  and  cul- 
ture, her  historic  memorials,  and  her  dispo- 
sition to  live  well  though  trade  should  some- 
what languish  in  consequence,  must  inevi- 
tably be  the  Boston  of  the  great  State.  And 
with  that  thought  for  her  future,  the  happi- 
est and  the  friendliest  that  any  one  could 
entertain  concerning  her,  I  bid  good-by  and 
good  luck  to  San  Antonio,  "the  mother-in- 
law  of  the  army." 


BRAVERY 

By    MARGARET   N.    GOODNOW 


To  stand  where  verging  pathways  woo, 
To  hear  an  irksome  duty  sue, 
When  just  within  one's  eager  reach 
Are  beckoning  sail  and  gleaming  beach, 
And  then,  in  duty's  bonds,  to  turn 
With  weary  steps  and  eyes  that  burn 
Back  to  the  life  that  cries  its  need: 
Ah!  this  is  bravery,  indeed! 
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Safety  and  the  Railroads 

AND  for  our  country  't  is  a  bliss  to  die," 
sang  old  Homer,  and  the  passing  of 
the  centuries  and  the  coming  and  going  of 
great  wars  have  proved  nothing  different. 
"It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  beautiful  to  die  in 
arms"  said  iEneas,  telling  of  the  sack  of 
Troy.  Roosevelt  and  Bryan  and  some 
thousands  more  of  us  who  got  less  men- 
tion in  print  were  glad  to  take  the  chance 
some  years  ago  when  the  Hearst  papers  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  a  good  business 
move  for  certain  kinds  of  journalism  if  the 
country  went  to  war  with  Spain. 

But  the  chances  of  life  to-day  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  a  rather  different  danger. 
Can  we  truthfully  say,  "And  for  another's 
dividends  it  is  a  bliss  to  die" ?  It  is  beauti- 
ful to  die  in  arms,  but  who  shall  find  aesthetic 
comfort  in  comminution  and  combustion 
in  a  railroad  wreck!  Yet  that  is  what  hap- 
pens each  year  to  nearly  ten  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.  To  be  exact  and 
quote  from  the  last  published  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  there 
were,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905, 
9,703  persons  killed  and  86,008  persons  in- 
jured in  railroad  accidents  in  the  United 
States.  Almost  a  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons in  one  brief  year!  Figures  are  not 
easily  obtainable  to  prove  what  has  hap- 
pened since,  but  no  day  passes  without  its 
story  of  a  railroad  wreck  and  loss  of  life, 
and  we  are  so  blunted  with  a  repetition  of 
horror  that  we  give  little  heed. 


By  the  figures  given  it  is  unquestionably 
more  dangerous  to  be  a  railroad  employee 
in  these  piping  times  of  peace  than  it  is  to 
be  a  soldier  in  time  of  war.  Even  to  be  a 
commuter  is  a  sufficiently  dangerous  thing, 
a  condition  not  to  be  confronted  without 
secret  misgivings  and  a  consultation  with 
the  life-insurance  agent. 

If  one  studies  the  figures,  he  finds  that  to 
go  to  business  is  about  as  dangerous  as  to 
go  to  war,  without  the  possibility  of  a  pen- 
sion as  a  stimulant  to  the  cheerful  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

The  condition  of  course  is  intolerable, 
and  getting  worse,  but  there  is  hope  ahead 
in  the  wide-spread  attention  which  it  is  sud- 
denly receiving  in  the  public  press,  and  the 
indignation  of  many  critics.  The  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  is  ably  set  forth  by  Frank 
Haigh  Dixon  in  a  recent  article  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  and  the  conclusions  which 
he  draws  and  the  remedy  he  proposes  are 
well  worthy  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
average  citizen. 

"The  fundamental  weakness  of  Amer- 
ican railroading,"  he  says,  "from  the  stand- 
point of  safety,  is  the  wide-spread  and  al- 
most universal  lack  of  discipline.  This  weak- 
ness extends  all  the  way  from  the  directors 
of  a  railroad  whose  sole  interest  is  in  the 
creation  of  speculative  values  on  Wall 
Street,  and  whose  gaze  is  riveted  on  the 
ticker-tape,  down  to  the  humblest  employee 
who  has  become  infected  with  the  demor- 
alization pervading  the  entire  system.  We 
can  get  no  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem from  a  study  of  the  railroads  of  other 
countries.  We  may  strive  to  reach  Eng- 
land's standards  of  railroad  safety  by  such 
means  as  double  tracking,  extending  the 
block  system,  and  abolishing  grade-cross- 
ings, but  we  can  hardly  hope  to  transfer 
to  American  soil  the  temperament  of  the 
English  railway  servant,  or  the  conditions 
determining  the  employment  of  British  la- 
bor. The  question  of  discipline  is  an  Amer- 
ican problem,  to  be  grappled  with  and 
solved  amid  the  difficulties  and  perplexities 
of  American  conditions. 

"But  we  can  adopt  entire  the  British 
system  of  accident  investigation,  a  system 
which  the  existing  situation  imperatively 
demands. 

"What  the  country  needs  is  a  federal 
board  of  inspection,  of  long  if  not  of  per- 
manent tenure,  consisting  of  men  of  such 
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wide  knowledge  and  of  such  undoubted  in- 
tegrity that  their  conclusions  will  be  ac- 
cepted without  question,  and  their  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  railroads  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  reports  of  such  a 
board  would  be  of  incalculable  value  in  our 
present  perplexity.  We  should  have  facts 
gathered  by  unprejudiced  and  competent 
investigators,  and  no  longer  be  obliged  to 
rely  for  information  upon  the  scraps  that 
fall  from  the  table  of  the  railroad  official. 
We  should  really  know  whether  inexperi- 
enced men  are  being  placed  in  responsible 
positions,  whether  employees  are  being 
persistently  overworked,  whether  every 
precaution  is  being  taken  to  enforce  disci- 
pline. We  should  be  able  to  dispel  the  mys- 
tery of  the  'personal  equation.'  Defects  in 
the  block  system  should  be  detected  and  its 
efficiency  increased.  The  good  old  expla- 
nation of  '  spreading  rails '  would  disappear 
forever.  The  mere  publication  of  reports 
prepared  by  a  board  of  experts  would  act 
as  a  powerful  tonic  on  the  whole  railroad 
system  of  the  country.  Shiftless  methods 
that  endanger  life  and  property  cannot  much 
longer  persist  in  the  light  of  a  merciless 
publicity. 

"  Finally,  conclusions  of  such  a  board 
would  provide  indispensable  material  for 
such  legislation  as  experience  would  show 
to  be  necessary.  It  would  discourage  whole- 
sale law-making,  and  would  lead  to  greater 
restraint  and  more  sanity  in  the  enactment 
of  measures  for  public  safety.  Enduring 
results  in  legislation  are  to  be  realized  only 
when  statutes  are  based  on  a  broad  foun- 
dation of  accurate  and  well-digested  in- 
formation." 

All  of  which  is  very  wise  and  very  true; 
but  who  is  to  put  the  federal-inspection  bell 
about  the  neck  of  this  railroad  cat?  The 
answer  of  course  is  easy,  and  we  can  al- 
most hear  the  universal  shout  proclaim, 
"Teddy!"  He  can  do  it  if  he  will,  and  he 
is  about  the  only  one.  Would-be  bell-hang- 
ers for  the  necks  of  misbehaving  powers 
have  been  many,  the  successful  ones  few, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  our  chief  magis- 
trate, as  with  customary  energy  he  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate. 

If  the  scheme  will  work,  let  us  hope  that 
it  may  work  soon.  There  are  only  a  few  of 
us  left. 

Federal  Board  of  Inspection,  morituri  te 
salutamus. 


The   First  Steamship  to  Cross 
the  Ocean 

NOW  that  the  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  launching  of  the  first 
practical  steamship  is  at  hand,  we  can  real- 
ize that  the  ocean  liner,  with  its  tremendous 
bulk,  power,  swiftness,  and  carrying-ca- 
pacity, has  been  the  growth  of  scarcely 
fourscore  years.  Indeed,  the  first  regular 
trips  of  ocean  liners  began  less  than  seventy 
years  ago. 

To  the  United  States  belongs  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  first  sent  a  steamship 
across  the  ocean. 

She  was  the  Savannah,  named  for  the 
city  where  she  was  owned,  and  her  momen- 
tous trip  was  made  in  1819,  from  Savannah 
to  Liverpool. 

When  she  arrived  in  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  people  on  shore,  seeing  her  under 
bare  poles  and  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  supposed  her  to  be  on  fire.  A  rev- 
enue cutter  sent  to  save  her  passengers  and 
crew  followed  her  all  day,  in  the  greatest 
wonderment  that  a  ship  on  fire  and  without 
sails  set  should  be  able  to  go  faster  than  a 
revenue  cutter  under  full  sail.  They  lost 
her  at  nightfall. 

When  she  arrived  at  Liverpool  her  advent 
created  great  excitement.  A  British  admiral 
stationed  there  sent  an  officer  on  board  the 
Savannah,  who  demanded  of  the  second  of- 
ficer: 

"Where  is  your  master?" 

"I  have  none,"  replied  the  mate. 

"Well,  where's  the  captain?" 

"He's  below." 

When  the  captain  had  come  on  deck  the 
British  officer  informed  him  that  a  certain 
pennant  flying  at  the  masthead  of  the  Sa- 
vannah was  regarded  by  the  admiral  as  an 
insult  to  him. 

He  had  sent  word  that  unless  it  were  im- 
mediately lowered  he  would  send  a  force  of 
British  jackies  to  haul  it  down. 

Capt.  Moses  Rogers  of  the  Savannah 
turned  to  his  engineer  and  said,  "Get  the 
hot-water  engine  ready  to  repel  boarders." 

The  ship  had  no  such  engine,  but  the 
joke  served  its  purpose,  and  nothing  more 
was  said  about  hauling  down  the  American 
pennant. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  had  then  recently  of- 
fered a  reward  for  the  rescue  of  Napoleon 
from  St.  Helena,  and  it  was  believed  in 
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England  that  the  Savannah  was  destined 

for  that  mission. 

She  went  from  England  to  Sweden  and  to 
I  St.  Petersburg,  in  both  places  taking  mem- 

bers  of  the  royal  family  on  excursions  that 

aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm.    The  cap- 
|l  tain  tried  to  sell  the  steamer  in  both  Sweden 

and  Russia,  but  he  would  not  accept  the 
I  offers  made  for  her,  so  he  came  back  home 
j  with  her. 
j     The  Savannah  was  twenty-two  days  go- 

iing  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool,  and  twenty- 
five  days  from  St.  Petersburg  to  New  York, 
but  she  only  employed  steam-power  when 
I  the  wind  was  less  than  four  knots  an  hour, 
I  that  being  the  idea  of  the  proper  function  of 
steam-power  in  those  days. 

The  paddles  of  the  Savannah  were  so 

j  constructed  that  when  the  wind  was  fresh 

1  and  the  sails  could  be  used  to  advantage, 

or,   particularly,    when    the   weather   was 

rough,  the  paddle-wheels  were  taken  apart 

and  brought  aboard. 

It  is  said  that  only  fifteen  minutes  was  re- 
quired to  unship  the  two  paddle-wheels  and 
raise  all  sail. 

The  Savannah  was  built  for  a  sailing- 
packet  in  New  York  in  18 18.  Captain  Rog- 
ers had  sailed  coasting-steamers  for  Robert 
Fulton  some  years  earlier,  and  he  persuaded 
Savannah  capitalists  to  buy  the  Savannah, 
fit  her  with  an  engine,  and  astonish  the 
world  by  sending  her  to  Europe. 

Her  engine  was  a  90-horse  power,  low- 
pressure  affair,  having  a  cylinder  of  40-inch 
diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  five  feet.  It  was 
built  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  cost  $3,500. 
She  carried  seventy-five  tons  of  coal  and 
twenty-five  cords  of  wood  on  her  trip  to  Liv- 
erpool, and  used  all  her  coal  in  the  seven 
days  she  was  under  steam. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  back 
in  Savannah  her  owners  became  seriously 
embarrassed  financially,  owing  to  a  great 
fire.  They  sold  her;  she  was  deprived  of 
her  engine  by  her  new  owners,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  she  ran  ashore  on  Long 
Island,  New  York,  and  there  her  frame 
still  lies. 

It  was  nearly  ten  years  before  another 
steamship  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  twenty 
years  after  the  Savannah's  initial  voyage, 
when  a  regular  line  of  transatlantic  steam- 
ships was  established.  The  years  since 
then  have  seen  an  enormous  growth  in  the 
number  and  size  of  steamships. 


Boston's  Old  Home  Week 

BOSTON,  Massachusetts,  during  the 
seven  days  of  July  28- August  3,  will 
be  "at  home"  to  all  of  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, wherever  residing. 

In  honor  of  those  who  have  wandered 
away  from  the  historic  city  by  the  sea,  and 
made  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the  far 
West  and  elsewhere,  a  grand  "  Old-Home- 
Week"  celebration  and  reunion  has  been 
arranged  for  that  week,  which  in  magnitude 
and  interest  will  eclipse  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  planned  by  an  American  community. 

The  entire  period  will  be  given  over  to  a 
series  of  midsummer  festivities  and  observ- 
ances such  as  no  other  city  in  the  world  is 
in  a  position  to  offer  to  its  guests. 

There  will  be  family,  school,  college,  and 
association  reunions  of  all  sorts,  military 
manoeuvres  and  parades,  civic,  trades,  and 
electrical  processions,  historical  pilgrimages, 
religious  and  patriotic  observances,  river 
carnivals,  veteran  firemen's  muster,  recep- 
tions to  the  Governors  of  New  England  and 
other  distinguished  guests,  illuminations, 
concerts,  dedications,  athletic  tournaments, 
automobile  parades  and  races,  wheelmen's 
outings,  old-time  sports,  baseball  games, 
rowing  regattas,  yacht  races,  and  other 
aquatic  sports,  a  fishermen's  race,  harbor 
and  trolley  excursions,  concerts,  inspection 
of  war-ships,  balloon  ascensions,  literary  ex- 
ercises, banquets,  exhibitions  by  the  Fire 
Department,  schools,  etc.,  and  a  variety  of 
pastimes,  entertainments,  and  outdoor  and 
indoor  features  too  numerous  to  catalogue, 
and  which  only  Boston  can  furnish. 

The  various  days  of  the  week  have  been 
appropriately  set  apart  as  follows: 

Sunday,  July  28. —  "  Founders'  Day." 
Dedicated  to  Blackstone,  Winthrop,  and 
the  founders  of  Boston. 

Monday,  July  29.—  "  Patriots'  Day." 
Dedicated  to  Adams,  Hancock,  Revere,  and 
the  patriot  sons  of  the  city. 

Tuesday,  July  30.—  "  Greater  Boston 
Day."  Dedicated  to  the  suburban  commu- 
nities. 

Wednesday,  July  31.— "New  England 
Day."  Dedicated  to  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernors of  the  New  England  States. 

Thursday,  August  1. —  "Massachu- 
setts Day."  Dedicated  to  the  people  and 
the  industries  of  Massachusetts. 

Friday,  August  2.— "Women's  Day." 
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Dedicated  to  the  public-spirited  women  of 
Boston  and  the  State. 

Saturday,  August  3. —  "  Military  Day." 
Dedicated  to  the  defenders  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  arrangements  for  the  great  reunion 
are  in  charge  of  a  Committee  of  One  Thou- 
sand, made  up  of  citizens  representing  prac- 
tically every  industry,  pursuit,  and  activity 
in  the  city,  assisted  by  an  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee of  Women.  Mayor  John  F.  Fitzger- 
ald is  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  some 
seventy-five  of  the  most  active  and  influen- 
tial residents  of  Boston. 

A  special  invitation,  signed  by  the  Mayor, 
will  be  sent  to  every  former  resident  of  Bos- 
ton whose  name  and  address  can  be  secured 
by  the  committee. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  intending  to  visit 
Boston  in  connection  with  the  Old-Home- 
Week  festivities,  the  railroads  have  granted 
a  special  excursion  rate, —  one  first-class 
limited  fare  plus  $2  for  the  round  trip,  go- 
ing and  returning  over  same  routes  over 
which  one-way  tickets  are  regularly  sold; 
tickets  to  be  sold  so  that  passengers  will  not 
arrive  in  Boston  earlier  than  July  2  7  nor  later 
than  July  30;  returning,  leaving  Boston 
from  July  29  to  August  5  inclusive,  except 
that  by  deposit  of  ticket  in  person  by  orig- 
inal purchaser  with  Validating  Agent  not 
later  than  August  5,  and  payment  of  fee  of 
$1  at  time  of  deposit,  an  extension  of  return 
limit  may  be  obtained  to  leave  Boston  to 
August  31,  inclusive,  extension  to  be  made 
by  means  of  extension  certificate. 

This  extension  privilege  will  give  visitors 
an  opportunity  to  make  vacation  side-trips 
to  the  seashore,  mountains,  and  other  points. 

Stop-over  at  New  York  may  also  be  ob- 
tained on  return  trip  on  tickets  reading  via 
New  York,  provided  ticket  has  been  vali- 
dated by  Validating  Agent  at  Boston,  and 
is  deposited  by  original  purchaser  in  person 
with  the  Joint  Agent  at  New  York  not  later 
than  one  day  after  validation  at  Boston,  and 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1  at  time  of  de- 
posit; but  stop-over  at  New  York  will  not 
extend  beyond  August  31. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Gallaher  will  be  Validating 
Agent  at  Boston,  the  Validating  Agency  be- 
ing located  at  63  Federal  St.,  corner  of 
Franklin  St.  Office  hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
July  27  to  August  5  inclusive,  except  Sun- 
days, July  28  and  August  4,  which  will  be 


11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  From  August  6  to  August 
31,  inclusive,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily,  except 
Sundays;  Sundays,  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

There  will  be  ample  first-class  hotel  and 
lodging  and  boarding  house  accommoda- 
tions for  such  of  the  visitors  as  are  not  to  be 
the  guests  of  relatives  or  friends.  The  rail- 
road service  to  Boston  is  excellent,  and  the 
city  has  one  of  the  finest  electric  street- 
railway  systems  —  surface,  elevated,  and 
subway  —  in  the  world. 

Everybody  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  celebration  is  urged  to  send  in  the  names 
and  addresses  of  relatives  and  friends  for- 
merly of  Boston,  now  residing  elsewhere,  in 
order  that  the  official  Old-Home-Week  invi- 
tation signed  by  the  Mayor  may  be  sent 
them. 

Boston  has  not  had  a  real  big  local  cele- 
bration of  any  sort  since  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  place  was  ob- 
served, in  1880.  A  number  of  other  large 
cities  of  the  United  States  meanwhile  have 
had  world's  fairs,  home-coming  reunions, 
or  important  events  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  in  every  instance  they  have  benefited 
greatly  from  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Old-Home- 
Week  movement  has  obtained  such  a  strong 
hold  in  New  England,  and  that  the  people 
of  Boston  are  so  much  stirred  up  over  the 
commercial  and  industrial  future  of  their 
city,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  "psycholog- 
ical moment "  for  such  a  celebration  in  that 
city. 

If  only  five  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  residents 
of  Massachusetts  now  living  outside  the 
State  should  attend  the  reunion,  the  gather- 
ing would  be  a  distinct  success,  in  point  of 
numbers.  According  to  the  figures  of  the 
last  census,  about  300,000  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  old  Bay  State  are  at  pres- 
ent living  outside  its  borders,  and  when  this 
number  is  multiplied  by  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  absent  ones,  it  means 
that  there  are  probably  1,000,000  who  either 
regard  Massachusetts  as  their  home,  or 
take  a  very  close  interest  in  it. 

The  proposed  reunion  will  essentially  be 
a  Massachusetts  as  well  as  a  Boston  affair, 
and  there  will  be  many  who  will  spend  a  part 
of  the  time  in  the  metropolis  and  devote  the 
balance  of  their  vacation-trip  to  a  visit  to 
some  country  town  or  village  in  which  they 
were  born,  or  where  they  have  special- 
ties. 
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Nearly  two  thirds  of  these  former  resi- 
dents of  Massachusetts  are  living  outside  of 
New  England.  Virginia  has  8,000  of  them, 
North  Carolina,  3,500;  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  3,000  each;  California,  20,000; 
Washington,  4,000;  Oregon,  2,000;  Illinois, 
18,000;  Ohio,  7,500;  Minnesota,  7,000; 
Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  about  6,000 
each;  Missouri,  4,500;  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka, 3,500  each;  Indiana  and  North  and 
South  Dakota  together,  5,000;  Pennsylvania 
11,000;  New  Jersey,  10,000;  and  New  York, 
45,000. 


The  big  cities  also  have  large  quotas  of 
Massachusetts-born  people.  New  York  has 
25,000;  Chicago,  10,000;  San  Francisco, 
6,000;  Denver,  2,000;  Minneapolis,  2,000; 
St.  Louis,  1,800;  St.  Paul,  1,300;  Philadel- 
phia, 5,000;  Washington,  2,200;  and  Buf- 
falo, 1,400. 

The  Boston  reunion  will  take  place  in 
the  height  of  the  vacation  season,  so  that  it 
will  give  to  many  an  opportunity  of  com- 
bining their  annual  summer  outing  with  a 
pilgrimage  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cities,  historically,  in  the  country. 


LOVE    DIED   LAST   NIGHT 

By  STACY   E.  BAKER 

Love  died  last  night.   His  lips,  once  curved  in  smiles, 
Were  trouble-lined,  and  to  his  tear-wet  eyes 
Came  the  hurt  look  of  one  who,  Laughter-wise, 

First  looks  at  Pain.  Love  died  to,  through  the  Aisles 

Of  Dead  Emotions,  tread  the  weary  miles 
To  where  the  Empire  of  Oblivion  lies. 
My  heart  and  soul  tolled  out  his  sad  demise, 

Then  drew  their  cowls  and  fared  away  —  exiles! 

There  by  his  bier  the  ghost  of  Laughter  stood, 
And  with  the  mourning  group  came  Memory, 
Her  angel  wings  poised  for  a  gentle  flight; 
But  none  was  there  to  say  Love  was  not  good, 
And  none  was  there  who  went  away  tear-free  — 
For  Love,  who  knew  no  wrong, —  Love  died  last  night! 


THE    QUATRAIN 

By  SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

A  sighing  thrush  is  Sonnet;  Triolet 
The  lilting  lark's  reiterated  note. 
While  Quatrain  is  a  humming-bird  afloat, 

Minute,  but  with  the  vesper  glory  set. 


CRUMBS 

By  EDNA  A.  COLLAMORE 

Jane  had  a  gingham  pinafore. 

It  buttoned  up  behind; 
In  front  were  two  large  pockets 

That  were  greatly  to  her  mind. 
'Twixt  the  time  she  took  it  off 

And  the  time  she  put  it  on 
Who  knows  what  things  had  entered  in 

And  what  had  thither  gone  ? 
Yet  always  in  a  time  of  dearth, 

As  when  her  earnest  plea 
Was  met  by,  "  Nothing  more  to  eat, 

It's  almost  time  for  tea," 
From  out  a  multitudinous 

Complexity  of  treasures 
She'd  stay  her  gnawing  hunger 

With  the  crumbs  of  former  pleasures: 
A  crust  of  bread,  an  apple-core 

With  very  pale  white  seeds, 
The  sugar  from  a  doughnut 

That  had  met  her  earlier  needs, 
A  half-chewed  bit  of  licorice, 

Elm-bark,  or  chewing-gum, 
And  the  little  heaps  of  fragments 

That  from  ginger  cookies  come; 
And  tho'  she  hungered  for  her  tea, 

Contentedly  she  munched 
The  hard,  dark  crumbs  of  happier  hours 

Hours  when  she'd  really  lunched. 


Jane  had  an  upper  bureau  drawer 

That  always  pleased  her  rarely. 
It  would  have  shocked  her  grandmamma 

If  she  had  eyed  it  squarely, 
For  all  her  dearest  treasures, 

Now  the  pockets  were  outgrown, 
In  reckless  sweet  profusion 

In  the  upper  drawer  were  thrown. 
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And  when  she  had  a  toothache, 

Or  there  came  an  eastern  rain, 
She'd  take  an  hour  or  two  to  put 

That  drawer  to  rights  again: 
A  fan  whose  sticks  were  scribbled  on, 

A  snap-shot,  ribbon  bows; 
A  little  piece  of  wedding  cake, 

Dance-programs,  and  a  rose; 
A  dinner-card,  a  broken  ring, 

The  feather  of  a  bird, 
A  letter  read  and  read  again 

Because  of  one  dear  word. 
And  tho'  the  days  may  doleful  drag 

When  rainy  weather  comes, 
Jane  from  that  upper  drawer  would  feast 

Right  royally  on  crumbs. 

Jane  had  a  heart  —  a  woman's  heart  — 

Where  sweet  disorder  reigned, 
So  many  and  such  curious  things 

A  ready  entrance  gained. 
For  tho'  a  pocket  or  a  drawer 

Can  hold  a  magic  store, 
Far  more  than  these  a  heart  can  hold, 

And  more  and  more  and  more. 
And  when  grief  came,  and  loneliness, 

Blind  fears  and  yearnings  dumb, 
She  searched  her  heart  right  hungrily 

For  here  and  there  a  crumb, 
A  smile,  a  word,  a  merry  laugh, 

A  look  that  understood; 
An  aching  brow  that  sought  her  hand 

And  found  its  soothing  good; 
A  boy's  round  chin  that  quivered 

Just  because  her  eyes  were  wet; 
A  living  kiss  from  lips  long  dead, 

The  first  her  lips  had  met. 
When  joys  are  gone,  or  yet  to  be, 

Ah,  happy  Jane,  who  comes, 
In  heart,  or  drawer,  or  pocket, 

To  a  little  store  of  crumbs! 


Concerning 
Home  and 
School 


By  SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD 

VACATION    PLANS 


HILE  school  is  nominally  sus- 
pended during  the  long  sum- 
mer months,  the  education  of 
our  children  goes  on.  In  fact, 
if  we  were  wise  enough  to  see 
it  we  should  perhaps  realize  that  it  is  in 
these  months  that  education  most  surely 
goes  on,  although  the  form  of  training  is 
changed.  The  regular  routine  of  the  school 
is  given  up,  fixed  attention  to  a  certain  task 
at  a  certain  time  is  no  longer  demanded, 
and  the  children  are  left  free  in  a  certain 
measure  to  choose  their  employment,  and 
to  move  about  with  few  restrictions. 

Fortunately,  we  are  learning  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  this  free  season  to  develop 
initiative  and  the  power  of  organization 
which  grows  through  association  in  play. 
The  expression  of  desire  and  the  choice  of 
the  things  one  likes  best  the  vacation  makes 
possible  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
school  ever  can;  and  when  we  add  to  this 
the  possibility  of  the  long,  free  day  in  the 
open  air,  of  pleasurable  and  unlimited  ex- 
ercise, of  the  freedom  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
gift  of  the  vacation. 

Most  of  us  remember  what  may  be 
termed  an  ideal  vacation.  The  free  days 
out-of-doors,  the  picnics,  the  berrying- 
parties,  the  excursions  to  the  seashore,  the 
visits  to  grandparents  in  the  country,  the 
taking  part  in  the  various  tasks  which 
country  life  necessitated,  driving  the  cows, 
tossing  the  hay,  finding  the  earliest  fruits 
and  the  fresh,  crisp  vegetables,  taking  long 
walks  in  the  woods,  going  fishing,  building 
camp-fires,  learning  to  drive  or  to  ride  or  to 
swim,  building  playhouses; — all  too  short 
the  summer  seemed.  How  much  bigger 
and  browner  and  sturdier  was  the  boy  who 
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came  back  in  September  after  the  summer 
vacation !  And  how  much  older  the  girl  ap- 
peared! 

If  we  could  read  what  is  written,  we 
should  discern  the  truth  that  this  vacation 
which  seemed  all  play  contributed  a  vital 
element  to  the  work  of  the  school.  Geogra- 
phy, science,  and  literature  were  inter- 
preted by  means  of  the  summer's  experi- 
ences. We  had  travelled  abroad  amongst 
our  fellow  men  and  learned  something  of 
the  earth  and  her  people.  Life  seemed 
more  real  and  books  had  a  more  genuine 
message  for  us;  and,  without  doubt,  the 
new  strength  and  vigor  which  came  with 
the  summer's  play  and  freedom  entered  in- 
to the  performance  of  the  school  tasks  that 
followed  the  vacation. 

We  undoubtedly  have  such  vacations  in; 
mind  when  we  use  the  term,  and  few  of  us  j 
understand  the  experiences  through  which 
the  city  child  may  pass  during  the  summer  | 
months  if  his  home  opportunities  are  lim-, 
ited  and  he  is  tied  to  his  immediate  neigh-j 
borhood.  If  he  can  escape  to  his  friends  j 
in  the  country,  all  is  well;  or,  if  his  home  Is ; 
in  the  suburbs  on  the  edge  of  the  country,  ( 
he  may  easily  find  wholesome  occupation1 
for  the  summer;  but  if  he  is  confined  to  the 
thickly  settled  neighborhood  where  build-: 
ings  are  reared  several  stories  high,  where 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  noisy  and  even, 
unclean,  where  crowds  are  gathered  on  the| 
curbstone  and  in  the  alley,  how  far,  far 
away  is  his  experience  from  the  ideal  vaca- 
tion! 

It  is  most  natural,  then,  that  the  friends 
of  children  have  already  given  their  atten- 
tion to  the  extreme  necessity  for  providing 
a  vacation  employment  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  hived  in  the  city  through  the 
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summer  months.  They  must  be  indoors  or 
out; —  if  indoors,  they  are  sadly  limited  in 
their  range  of  experience;  if  out-of-doors, 
they  are  sure  to  be  in  unfortunate  surround- 
ings. The  same  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  us  to  provide  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  during  the  school  year  certainly 
requires  us  to  establish  safe  and  whole- 
some conditions  for  these  long  weeks  of 
the  summer  when  the  shelter  of  the  school 
is  removed. 

The  movement  for  vacation-schools  has 
been  a  steadily  advancing  one,  and  it  has 
been  uniformly  successful.  In  many  cities, 
as  in  Boston,  the  school  buildings  are  open 
for  several  weeks  in  the  summer,  and  the 
children  may  assemble  there  to  spend  their 
time  in  reading  and  singing,  in  manual 
training,  in  making  baskets,  in  sewing  and 
cooking,  in  the  kindergarten  or  in  the  sand- 
garden.  There  are  few  formal  requirements 
for  the  class  organization  and  the  recita- 
tions. The  machinery  of  the  school  is  less 
in  evidence;  the  atmosphere  is  emphatically 
one  of  good  fellowship  and  of  friendly  re- 
lation. Attendance  is  not  compulsory;  the 
children  come  because  they  want  to  come 
and  enjoy  the  school.  Here  they  may  es- 
cape from  the  dust,  the  noise,  and  the  crowd 
of  the  street.  Here  they  may  find  alluring 
occupations  and  welcoming  friends,  and 
thus  they  are  saved  from  the  unhappy  re- 
sults of  an  empty  vacation. 

What  this  must  mean  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  children  who  need  this  care 
we  can  only  guess.  Wherever  the  vacation- 
schools  have  been  authorized  they  have 
been  continued.  Sand-gardens  and  play- 
grounds have  been  established  in  large 
numbers,  and  children  who  otherwise  would 
be  adrift  upon  the  city  streets  are  finding 
their  share  of  free  opportunity  in  places 
which  belong  to  them. 

Added  to  the  sand-garden  and  the  play- 
ground have  been  the  school-gardens.  Here 
is  a  gift  whose  value  can  never  be  fully 
measured.  The  writer  remembers  many 
classes  in  crowded  districts  who  had  no  no- 
tion of  the  growth  of  any  plant,  vegetable, 
or  fruit.  They  bought  such  things  in  the 
markets,  but  the  land  from  which  they  came 
was  always  supposed  to  be  a  far  country. 
As  to  the  joy  of  planting  the  seed  and  watch- 
ing it  develop,  caring  for  the  plant,  and 
finally  eating  the  fruit  thereof, —  they  had 
never  dreamed  of  such  experiences.    Im- 


agine, then,  what  it  means  to  these  very 
children  to  have  a  little  plot  of  ground 
marked  out  for  them  on  the  side  of  the 
playground,  to  be  able  to  use  the  necessary 
tools,  to  dig  and  to  spade,  to  plant  seeds, 
to  water,  and  to  watch  the  gradual  and  sure 
development;  to  find  a  harvest  resulting 
from  their  care,  or  failure  following  their 
neglect  and  ignorance;  to  share  with  their 
friends  the  fruits  of  their  fields,  and  to 
know  at  first  hand  the  meaning  of  seed-time 
and  harvest.  This  is  an  education  worth 
while.  It  is  a  gift  beyond  belief.  We  can 
never  fairly  estimate  its  advantage  nor  real- 
ize how  much  this  benefaction  adds  joy  and 
health  to  the  meagre,  stunted  lives  of  the 
little  ones.  Even  now,  when  these  oppor- 
tunities are  open,  the  conditions  are  hard 
enough.  One  who  rides  or  walks  through 
the  city  on  a  summer's  day  and  sees  them 
at  their  play  with  all  its  limitations,  in  the 
busy  thoroughfares,  with  the  absence  of 
shrubs  or  trees,  must  long  to  help  all  chil- 
dren into  the  country  and  return  to  them 
their  rightful  heritage. 

It  is  such  a  feeling,  undoubtedly,  which 
has  prompted  the  " country  week"  and  vari- 
ous similar  philanthropic  enterprises,  which 
afford  summer  vacations  for  the  city-bred 
child.  The  custom  is  happily  growing,  and 
the  number  of  clubs  and  churches  which 
have  arranged  for  the  care  of  city  children 
through  the  summer  is  practically  unlimited. 
Many  a  family  in  the  country,  from  whom 
the  opportunity  of  giving  is  ordinarily  with- 
held, has  been  unbounded  in  its  hospitality 
to  these  city  waifs  who  are  brought  out  to 
the  farm  year  after  year  to  see  for  the  first 
time  growing  animals  and  plants,  to  share 
in  out-of-door  play  in  the  fields,  to  eat  whole- 
some food,  and  to  sleep  in  clean,  fresh  beds. 
Houses  have  been  rented  and  refurbished, 
or  built  for  the  purpose,  and  set  apart  for 
the  entertainment  of  children  through  the 
summer.  The  Mothers'  and  Fathers'  Club 
of  Boston  has  organized  such  a  home,  and 
the  members  of  the  club,  in  turn,  go  through- 
out the  summer  to  entertain  the  parties  of 
children  who  have  come  from  the  city  to 
share  their  hospitality. 

The  "  Country  Week"  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union  provided 
last  year  for  2,120  visitors  in  country  homes, 
aggregating  33,619  days  of  hospitality.  So 
the  country  contributes  to  the  life  of  the 
city. 
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The  city  children  with  their  great  need 
naturally  concern  us  most,  and  first  attract 
our  attention  to  the  vacation  problem.  But 
there  is  room  also  for  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  the  country  child's  vacation. 
'T  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  long  months  to 
be  filled  with  mere  idleness  and  aimless 
drifting  —  without  profitable  occupation  or 
genuine  interest.  And  the  group  which 
congregates  at  the  post-office  or  the  village 
store  may  be  as  much  in  need  of  friendly 
aid  as  the  crowd  in  the  city  streets.  In  some 
towns  and  villages  the  situation  is  offset  by 
the  formation  of  clubs  and  classes  which 
provide  specific  resources  for  the  children. 
There  are  bird  clubs  and  history  clubs, 
athletic  clubs  and  walking  clubs.  And  the 
country  churches  are  learning  to  provide 
young  men  to  help  the  boys  in  their  summer 
outings.  Such  befriending,  with  its  sympa- 
thetic cooperation,  affords  opportunity  for 
the  finest  sort  of  teaching. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  advan- 
tages of  the  summer  camp,  with  its  corps 
of  enthusiastic  young  teachers,  who  live 
with  the  boys  or  girls  under  normal  and 
healthful  conditions.  Consider  the  charm, 
the  attractiveness,  of  such  teaching  for  the 
young  girl,  the  free  out-of-door  life,  the 
simple  dress,  the  homely  contrivances  of 
tent  or  bungalow;  the  tramping,  fishing, 
boating,  bathing;  the  beauty  of  mountain 
and  valley,  of  lake  and  forest;  the  com- 
radeship of  young  friends;  the  companion- 
ship of  the  teachers; —  how  much  of  good 
is  heaped  into  the  summer's  experience! 
With  a  well-conducted  summer  camp  in 
mind,  one  may  well  weigh  the  wholesome 
summer  against  the  more  familiar  winter 
in  the  boarding-school.  Many  a  girl  finds 
in  such  teaching  and  companionship  the 
note  which  she  has  missed  in  the  more  for- 
mal instruction.    We  can  but  rejoice  as  the 


number  of  such  opportunities  increases  — 
and  as  we  find  such  summer  schools  scat- 
tered about  through  the  hill  country. 

The  vacation  concerns  young  and  old 
alike,  we  must  confess.  While  the  demands 
of  our  modern  life  become  more  and  more 
complex,  we  shall  find  ourselves  seeking 
more  earnestly  for  the  re-creation  that 
comes  from  change  of  environment  and  the 
cessation  of  the  daily  routine.  Such  a 
change  is  desirable  for  every  one.  It  en- 
ables us  to  find,  in  absence  from  the  famil- 
iar scenes,  a  perspective  which  had  failed 
us  otherwise;  and  we  come  back  to  our  com- 
mon tasks  with  clearer  vision  after  the  out- 
ing. Yet  the  virtue  of  the  vacation  lies  in  its 
simplicity.  The  return  to  the  woods  and 
fields  provides  both  tonic  and  balm  —  if 
one  is  in  tune  with  nature.  And  if  out  of 
tune,  how  much  the  more  is  her  benediction 
needed!  If  the  long  vacation  is  out  of  the 
question,  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  the 
week  end  —  with  its  breathing-space.  It 
is  well  to  fill  it  with  good  times.  And  if  one 
must  forego  the  long  journey,  there  are  still 
the  meadows  and  fields  within  reach  of 
most  of  us  —  if  we  are  minded  to  find  them. 
The  family  picnic  should  be  cultivated.  A 
basket  supper  out-of-doors  need  not  be  a 
costly  experiment;  it  will  be  repeated  if  it  is 
once  tried.  And  the  walk  at  the  sunset 
hour  may  be  oftener  enjoyed  if  the  simple 
supper  is  substituted  for  the  more  formal 
meal  which  has  seemed  essential.  If  the 
week's  vacation  cannot  be  secured,  swing  a 
hammock  somewhere  in  the  nearest  shade, 
or  cultivate  the  country  which  the  nearest 
electric  lines  will  reach.  The  search  for  the 
vacation  spirit  will  profit  more  than  the 
abundant  leisure  which  ends  either  im 
ennui  or  dissipation.  For  after  all,  't  is  the 
work-filled  year  that  gives  zest  and  privi- 
lege to  the  vacation. 


RIGHTS    BELONGING    TO    THE 
NOBLESSE    IN    CANADA 

By  VISCOUNT   FRONSAC 


HE  noblesse  in  Canada,  dis- 
possessed of  their  rights,  have 
organized  to  maintain  them. 
They  have  united  with  other 
feudal  aristocracy  in  the  Ar- 
yan and  Seigneurial  Order  of  America  and 
have  reorganized  their  College  of  Arms, 
which  was  instituted  by  edict  of  the  King 
in  1664  for  the  preservation  of  their  fiefs, 
j  titles,  rank,  and  Masonry.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  appeal  to  foreign  governments  hav- 
ing relations  by  treaty  with  Canada  to  take 
heed  that  "  treaties  made  with  bogus  regimes 
are  not  binding." 

Along  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.. 
Bryce  as  British  minister  to  Washington, 
there  has  been  talk  in  Canadian  circles  of 
endeavoring  to  make  the  British  govern- 
ment appoint  a  Canadian  whenever  special 
questions  and  treaties  come  to  be  discussed 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
But  the  noblesse  say  that  questions  of  the 
legal  existence  —  that  is,  in  a  de  jure  sense 
— of  the  Canadian  government  would  have 
to  be  considered  first.  There  has  been  so 
much  said  recently  about  the  government 
there  being  a  bogus  one  that  its  credentials 
would  be  scrutinized  very  carefully.  It  is 
J  declared  to  be  carried  on  by  terms  of  a 
treaty  every  principal  feature  of  which  is 
violated  in  practice,  so  that  the  treaty  has 
become  null :  the  cession  is  void,  title  there- 
of reverting  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  heir  of 
the  grantor.  Otherwise,  lands  thereof  —  if 
this  be  so  —  are  open  to  be  occupied  by  the 
strongest  party. 

A  reference  to  the  documents  by  which 
Canada  is  held  by  the  King  will  illustrate 
this:  In  April,  1663,  by  edict  of  the  King, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  and  Navarre,  the 
feudal  powers  established  in  Canada  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  its  sovereign 
and  proprietor,  were  united  in  a  Sovereign 
Council,  and  the  Colony  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  province  of  equal  rank  with 
Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Guienne.    The 


Sovereign  Council  was  endowed  with  pre- 
rogatives equal  to  those  of  the  other  pro- 
vincial parliaments  of  France,  which  were 
these : 

(1)  To  sit  in  judgment  on  all  causes  (in 
this  province)  belonging  to  the  King's  court; 
(2)  to  make  suggestions  and  petitions  to  His 
Majesty  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
Canada;  (3)  to  enregister  such  ordinances 
in  regard  to  the  entire  kingdom,  including 
Canada,  as  might  be  ordered  by  the  King. 
These  prerogatives  were  those,  in  the  fullest 
extent,  of  any  other  parliament  of  the  King- 
dom, the  parliament  at  Paris  not  having 
any  more,  only  that  parliament  acted  as  a 
Supreme  Court  (when  the  King  so  ordered) 
in  decision  of  disputes  arising  between  juris- 
dictions and  outside  the  limits  of  other  pro- 
vincial parliaments. 

The  composition  of  this  Sovereign  Coun- 
cil consisted  of: 

I.  A  governor,  commissioned  by  the  King, 
in  person,  as  his  representative  and  endowed 
with  royal  prerogatives  civil  and  military, 
like  the  governors  of  other  provinces. 

II.  An  intendant,  sent  also  by  the  King, 
to  have  control  of  finance  and  police,  to  act 
as  president  of  the  Council,  and  to  have 
charge  of  its  registers  in  the  administration 
of  justice. 

III.  An  archbishop,  named  from  among 
the  prelates  by  the  King,  to  represent  the 
ecclesiastical  interests,  the  parishes,  mis- 
sions, and  missionaries,  and  to  have  a  vote 
like  the  others. 

IV.  This  Council  chose  a  chief  clerk  and 
appointed  an  attorney-general. 

V.  There  were  added  to  this  Council  at 
first  five  of  the  Seigneurs,  or  nobles  having 
manors  in  the  country,  and  afterwards 
twelve;  because  the  noblesse  were  entitled 
to  such  representation  by  law  and  constitu- 
tion established  on  the  first  settlement  of 
Canada  under  Henry  IV.,  they  being 
feudal  subdelegates  of  the  monarchy. 

VI.  The  inhabitants  were  represented  in 
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the  Seigneurial  Courts,  or  Courts  of  the 
Manors,  over  which  presided  the  lords  of  the 
respective  manors. 

Such  was  the  form  of  government  during 
the  French  regime,  the  two  principal  fea- 
tures of  which  were  (i)  the  Royal  Prerog- 
ative and  (2)  the  Representation  of  the  No- 
blesse. These  two  were  fundamental  parts 
of  the  Constitution,  and,  however  much  the 
form  might  vary,  as  a  franchise  from  the 
Crown,  these  could  not  be  set  aside. 

When  the  King  of  Britain  succeeded  the 
King  of  France  over  Canada,  by  the  Treaty 
of  1763  it  was  agreed  that  the  royal  prerog- 
ative passed  from  one  to  the  other  without 
change,  and  that  the  obligations  should  re- 
main the  same,  not  to  be  altered  "under  any 
pretense  whatsoever." 

No  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed  than  the 
London  parliament,  that  had  usurped  the 
executive  functions  in  Britain  since  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  acting  as  "King  in 
parliament  "  (Heaven  save  the  mark!),  pro- 
ceeded at  once,  by  the  so-called  "Royal 
Proclamation"  of  1763,  to  establish  "Eng- 
lish Law"  over  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
dition that  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
should  not  be  altered  "  under  any  pretense." 

But  from  this  time  up  to  1774  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  were  refusing  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  London  parliament  to  partici- 
pate in  Crown  functions  in  the  Colonies, 
under  the  legitimate  plea  that  the  Colonies 
were  fiefs  of  the  Crown  and  not  constituen- 
cies of  parliament.  Moreover,  the  thirteen 
Colonial  charters  (for  Georgia  was  derived 
from  Carolina  as  a  proprietorship  of  Ogle- 
thorpe) which  had  been  granted  under  the 
Stuarts  refused  to  recognize  the  increased 
powers  of  parliament  in  Britain  which  had 
issued  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stuarts.  The  executive  au- 
thority of  the  Stuarts  was  nearly  as  exten- 
sive as  that  of  the  Bourbons  in  France  and 
the  executive  authority  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  derived  from  a  constitutional  con- 
tinuation of  this  authority  from  the  old 
charters,  and  is  the  modern  representative. 
As  for  the  King  in  England,  from  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688  his  executive  au- 
thority ceased.  Parliament  alone,  unconsti- 
tutional and  unethical,  has  usurped  that  pre- 
rogative. 

But  parliament  found  that  usurpation 
would  not  work  with  the  American  Colonies 
—  not  so  long  as  they  had  their  ideas  of 


constitutional  law  derived  from  their  Stu- 
art charters.  They  armed  for  rebellion.  At 
the  same  time,  the  noblesse  in  Canada,  as 
one  man,  conspired.  Parliament  became 
alarmed.  At  the  demand  of  the  Montreal 
Council  of  the  Aryan  and  Seigneurial  Order 
of  Canada  made  in  1773,  they  passed  the 
Quebec  Act  of  1774,  utterly  repudiating 
their  own  usurpations  in  Canada  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Be  it  therefore  enacted  that 
the  said  'Proclamation'  and  the  commis- 
sions and  grants  of  authority  found  con- 
trary to  the  customs  of  the  province,  estab- 
lished by  the  King  oj  France  and  the  Treaty 
°l  T7^3  -  •  •  are  hereby  revoked,  annulled, 
and  made  void  after  the  first  day  of  May, 

W5-" 

By  this  Act  of  Quebec  the  Council  was 
restored  to  the  country,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Lotbiniere,  who  had  represented  the 
nobility  of  Canada  before  the  government 
of  Britain,  on  this  occasion,  in  replying  to 
the  demand  of  parliament,  whether  that 
would  be  satisfactory,  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative, "if  the  noblesse  were  represented." 
[Kingsford's  "History  of  Canada,"  Vol.  V., 
p.  228.] 

During  the  American  Revolution  the  no- 
lesse  were  represented  almost  entirely  in 
the  Councils  of  Lord  Dorchester,  as  a  means 
of  retaining  their  loyalty  and  not  in  any 
spirit  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  For,  no  sooner  was  the 
American  War  finished  in  1783  than  the 
London  parliament  invaded  the  country 
again  and  by  the  Act  of  1791  established  a 
government  utterly  without  constitutional 
basis  and  entirely  beyond  the  meaning  of 
the  Treaty  of  Cession  of  1763  and  of  its  own  1 
Act  of  1774. 

This  Act  of  1 79 1  divided  the  country  into  1 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  separated  by 
the  Ottawa  River.  East  of  this  river  the 
French  law  and  territorial  features  of  the 
Customs  of  Quebec  (Paris)  were  allowed; 
but  west,  English  law  was  introduced.  Now 
by  this  Act  the  English  government  has  for- 
feited any  right  to  territory  west  of  the  Ottawa, 
which  in  point  of  law  is  open  to  the  possession 
oj  the  first  nation  to  erect  a  settlement  there; 
because  all  English  rights  come  by  the 
Treaty  of  1763.  The  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  of  France  extended  to  the  Pacific. 
Wherever  this  prerogative  extended  there 
extended  also  the  law  and  constitution  of 
the  country.    The  London  parliament,  in 
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imiting  one  to  the  Ottawa  River,  limits 
ill;  consequently,  every  one  of  the  claims 
#est  of  this  —  the  limit  it  has  itself  set  — 

bogus.  When  a  nation  abandons  rights 
md  obligations  over  a  country  obtained  by 
reaty,  such  an  abandonment  may  serve  as  a 
egitimate  claim  of  occupation  by  a  foreign 
State  on  petition  of  any  of  the  inhabitants. 
[People  from  the  United  States  going  into 
he  Canadian  Northwest  will  be  likely  to 
remember  and  use  this  right  in  the  future. 
I  The  encouragement  given  by  the  London 
parliament  to  political  parties  in  Canada 
rom  this  time  down  to  1837  to  overthrow 
he  territorial  laws  and  other  usages,  which 
Were  the  "  Customs,"  or  the  "  Constitution" 
)f  the  country,  led  to  the  rebellion  of  1837, 
ifter  which  the  London  parliament  deprived 
he  Governor,  whom  it  itself  had  commis- 
;ioned  through  its  own  ministry,  of  all  ex- 
:cutive  functions.  This  function  was  hand- 
id  over  to  the  Canadian  Assembly.  Thus 
he  executive  authority  of  the  Governor, 
which  before  this  was  like  that  of  the  Presi- 
lent  of  the  United  States,  and  derived  like 
lis  from  a  written  Constitution  (the  treaty 
tnd  in  it  the  royal  prerogative),  was  set  aside 
nas  flagrant  and  unconstitutional  manner  as 
:ver  the  Stuart  Kings  were  deprived  of  their 
institutional  right  of  succession  in  Britain. 
|[t  was  as  great  a  breach  of  the  Constitution 
is  though  Congress  in  the  United  States  had 
declared  that  the  executive  functions  of  the 
President  should  be  vested  in  the  Speaker  of 

ongress.  And  would  the  people  of  the 
Jnited  States  tolerate  such  an  usurpation? 
Would  such  act  be  considered  anything 
)ut  bogus  ?  Would  the  officers  of  the  Army 
ind  Navy  obey  mandates  from  such  author- 
ty  ?  That  the  Governor  in  Canada  yielded 

0  such  a  mandate  shows  that  he  was  the 

001  of  parliament,  appointed  by  its  minis- 
ry,  and  not  what  he  is  claimed  to  be,  the 
['representative  of  the  King."  Now  this 
claim  is  the  greatest  fraud  of  all.  Every  one 
mows  that  the  prerogative  of  the  King  of 
f  ranee  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Now  Black- 
kone's  "Commentaries  on  the  Common 
Law  of  England"  says:  "When  William, 
puke  of  Normandy,  replaced  Harold,  the 
Baxon,  on  the  throne  of  England,  he  did  not 
i>ring  anything  more  to  the  Royal  Prerog- 
itive  or  anything  less,  but  that  according  to 
lis  claim  of  succession  it  was  but  a  change 
)f  person,  not  of  prerogative."  In  like  man- 


ner it  was  "but  a  change  of  person,  not  of 
prerogative,"  when  George  III.  replaced 
Louis  XV.  as  King  of  Canada.  By  what 
right,  treaty,  or  doctrine  of  any  legal  weight, 
then,  could  the  London  parliament  claim 
the  King's  prerogative  in  Canada  and  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Canadian  parliament,  even  over 
the  head  of  its  own  Governor-general,  ficti- 
tiously as  well  as  facetiously  called  "The 
King's  representative"? — a  double  fraud 
which  renders  the  Canadian  government 
twofold  bogus,  like  Mr.  Gunnybags  on 
another  firm's  fraudulent  charter  issuing 
brass  money  for  gold. 

Again,  in  the  Constitution  of  Canada  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary  func- 
tions are  separate,  as  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (derived  from  prece- 
dents offered  in  the  old  Stuart  Charters  of 
the  Colonies).  This  Constitution  is  de- 
clared in  Glasson's  "History  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,"  Vol.  L,  p.  168:  "The  func- 
tions of  justice,  military  matters  (executive), 
and  of  finance  (legislative)  ought  always  to 
be  distinct  and  separate.  The  officers  of 
parliament  have  no  other  authority  than 
what  we  (the  King)  have  entrusted  them 
with  to  render  justice  to  our  subjects.  They 
have  no  more  right  to  order  and  take  cogni- 
zance of  that  which  is  not  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion than  the  officers  of  our  armies  and  of 
our  finance  would  have  to  render  justice  or 
to  establish  presidents  and  counsellors  to 
execute  it."  Yet  in  Canada  all  these  author- 
ities are  engulfed  in  the  majority  in  parlia- 
ment, so  that  the  country,  besides  being  ad- 
ministered contrary  to  every  feature  of  the 
Constitution  on  which  it  claims  to  be  es- 
tablished, has  set  up  a  majority  rule  and 
tyranny  that  are  difficult  to  overthrow  and 
that  enable  such  as  Mr.  Borden,  "the  leader 
of  the  opposition,"  to  boast  exultingly  be- 
fore the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  that 
"Canada  is  under  more  democratic  institu- 
tions that  the  United  States" — a  remark 
which  every  respectable  American  will  hope 
can  never  be  said  of  his  own  country  with 
Canada  as  a  spectacular  example. 

To  illustrate  the  peculiarly  false  basis  on 
which  the  Canadian  (and  English)  mind 
rests  under  this  regime,  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance of  the  volunteer  soldier  is  taken  to 
the  King  as  head  of  the  State  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Army;  yet  when  the  King's 
general  in  Canada,  Lord  Dundonald,  was 
openly  flouted  by  the  Canadian  politicians, 
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rather  than  take  arms,  as  their  oath  re- 
quired, in  defence  of  the  real  representative 
of  this  sovereign,  they  submitted  like  moral 
cowards  to  the  unconstitutional  triumph  of 
a  bogus  bureaucracy  called  "the  Canadian 
Government." 

No  constitutional  observance  is  had.  The 
government  is  without  legal  foundation,  and 
the  major  part  of  the  people  are  too  ignorant, 
unethical,  and  lacking  in  public  spirit  to  be 
seriously  mindful — even  for  their  own  bet- 
terment. The  official  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  the  King  under  the  Con- 
stitution is  taken  like  an  apothecary's  pre- 
scription, without  knowing  its  constituents, 
or  in  a  "  Pickwickian  sense." 

But  if  they  —  the  people  in  control  — 
are  ignorant  and  corrupt,  foreign  govern- 
ments that  have  dealings  with  their  bogus 
regime  are  likely  to  examine  minutely  the 
legal  basis  of  its  transactions,  under  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Council  of  the  Aryan  and 
Seigneurial  Order  of  the  country,  which 
will  also  present  to  these  foreign  govern- 
ments its  own  claims  to  be  considered  the 
Council  of  Canada,  legitimated  by  the  treaty 
by  which  the  country  is  held  and  by  the 
Quebec  Act  which  declared  all  subsequent 
contrary  legislation  (after  1775)  to  be  void. 
This  Council  of  the  Order,  as  the  Council  of 
Canada  by  this  treaty  and  Act  of  1774, 
coming  as  the  agreement  with  Lotbiniere, 
representative  of  the  Aryan  and  Seigneurial 
Council  of  Montreal  of  1773,  and  the  Brit- 
ish government,  before  referred  to,  is  the 
only  legitimate  authority  of  Canada  to-day. 

A  review  of  the  movement  which  has  led 
to  this  will  be  interesting: 

The  authority  and  glory  of  Canada  were 
vested  in  her  feudal  fortresses,  the  earliest 
of  which  was  the  home  of  Champlain,  at 
Quebec  in  1608;  the  last  was  Mount  John- 
son, the  refuge  of  a  royalist  general,  and  a 
manorial  lord  of  old  New  York,  Sir  William 
Johnson.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  which 
stood  as  the  strongholds  of  the  old  feudal 
barons  of  Acadia  and  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
two  in  Ontario,  they  were  within  the  prov- 
ince of  Old  Quebec.  Within  their  halls 
originated  the  great  endeavors  which  made 
Canada  famous:  the  founding  of  Louisiana 
by  Iberville;  the  plan  of  La  Verendrie  to 
dominate  on  the  Pacific  the  explorations  of 
La  Salle  and  Joliet;  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Territory  by  Des  Groseilliers 
and  De  Radisson.     From  them  originated 


the  histories  written  by  Lescabot,  Boucher- 
ville,  Denys,  Repentigny,  and,  in  more  mod- 
ern days  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  of 
Aubert  de  Gaspe. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  castle  shall 
be  a  tremendous  edifice.  The  house  of  the 
Vanderbilts  at  Asheville,  with  its  great  pro- 
portions and  cost  of  millions,  puts  the  Ca- 
nadian Chateaux  in  the  shade  in  respect  to 
magnificence.  But  the  Vanderbilts'  house 
smells  only  of  chicane  and  trade;  the  spirit 
of  Romance  averts  its  head  and  passes  to 
other  scenes.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  castle,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  capital  of  a  feudal  district. 
It  did  not  originate  in  a  feudal  fief  by  a  royal 
warrant  like  these  residences  of  the  lords  of 
the  baronies  and  manors  of  the  old  provinces. 

It  has  been  said  of  one  of  the  humbler 
manors  that  one  might  "put  his  arm  downi 
the  chimney  and  open  the  door  from  the  I 
inside."  But  there  were  certain  lordly! 
prerogatives  attached  to  that  humble  dwell- 1 
ing  with  which  it  would  have  been  more 
dangerous  to  meddle  than  with  the  utter 
demolition  of  the  palace  of  the  parvenu 
millionaire. 

The  degree  of  prerogative  in  Aryan 
Seigneuries,  or  manors,  is  not  bounded  by 
territorial  limits  in  the  understanding  oi 
feudal  law,  for  one  sovereignty  equals 
another  in  its  attributes,  though  their  terri- 
tories may  be  dissimilar  each  to  each. 

The  Seigneur  was  magistrate  and  cap-; 
tain.  He  held  court  for  his  tenants  in  a 
room  of  his  castle  —  even  if  that  resembleci 
a  log  cabin.  Also  was  this  castle  the  ar- 
mory for  those  of  his  tenants  who  served  ii 
his  company  of  musketeers,  or  cavalry,  ancj 
the  hall  of  council  for  all  forms  of  business 
in  time  of  peace.  In  war-time  these  casj 
ties  were  rendered  strong  enough  to  with' 
stand  an  assault,  many  of  them  being  sun 
rounded  by  wooden,  earthen,  or  stom; 
walls  pierced  with  embrasures  for  musketr1 
and  cannon. 

The  Seigneur,  or  Lord  of  the  Castle; 
could  not  transmit  his  manor  out  of  hii 
direct  line  of  succession  except  with  con! 
sent  of  the  next  heir  and  of  the  King  ant. 
on  the  payment  of  one-fifth  the  purchase: 
money  into  the  Royal  Treasury.  That  ther! 
were  sales  and  transfers  of  Seigneuries  with 
out  consent  of  the  King  only  shows  tha 
distance  and  distraction  of  affairs  preventer 
an  exact  enforcement  of  the  law. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  Frankish,  or  Salic' 
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law  that  feudal  possession  must  go  with 
nobility  of  race.  Hence  every  Seigneur, 
from  the  fact  of  holding  land  on  feudal  ten- 
ure, was  deemed  noble.  When,  however, 
the  Seigneurial  rights  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  the  land  by  the  nobility  of  the 
possessor  were  transferred  by  purchase  of 
the  fief,  both  in  France  and  in  Canada,  on 
some  person  not  noble,  it  required  an  edict, 
petitioned  for  by  the  noblesse  de  race,  to 
curb  the  pretensions  of  this  new  class  of 
people.  This  edict  reads :  "  Those  not  noble 
obtaining  Seigneuries  by  purchase  shall  not 
be  deemed  noble,  however  great  and  rich 
their  holdings." 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  how  valuable 
was  the  recognition  of  the  King  to  the  trans- 
fer of  a  fief,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  for 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  noblesse, 
which  entailed  representation  in  the  King's 
Council  in  the  country. 

Now  one  might  think  that  this  noble 
company  of  Seigneurs,  of  whom  there  were 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  families 
induced  by  the  Kings  of  France,  "for  glory 
of  the  dominion  of  France,  with  right  of  do- 
main and  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  country," 
to  leave  France  and  establish  themselves  in 
Canada,  would  have  left  quite  a  posterity, 
and  many  dwellings  of  note  scattered  over  the 
more  anciently  settled  parts  of  Canada. 
But  the  traveller  who  troubles  to  penetrate 
to  the  parks  of  these  Seigneuries  yet  in  exist- 
ence is  surprised  to  find  scarcely  forty  re- 
maining. He  is  sorry  to  find  their  chieftains 
lacking  in  moral  courage,  in  intellectual 
stamina,  in  that  exalted  pride  of  race  which 
characterized  the  least  considerable  of  their 
predecessors.  An  examination  of  their  gen- 
ealogies will  show  that  the  bravest  fell  in 
battle,  and  the  proudest  left  the  country 
when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  English.  A 
survey  of  the  political  history  reveals  the 
pretenses  and  commercial  chicane  by  which 
the  various  administrations  since  the  Treaty 
of  Cession  of  1763  have  sought  to  deprive 
the  survivors  of  their  rights  under  this 
treaty;  to  belittle  the  prerogative  of  those 
whose  rank  is  protected  by  the  "sacred 
honor"  of  the  British  promises  in  the  "Ca- 
pitulations of  Montreal  of  1760,"  the 
"Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,"  and  the  "Que- 
bec Act  of  1774." 

But  among  the  few  who  did  feel  the  indig- 
nant spirit  within  them  of  this  complete  ig- 
noring of  their  rights  was  a  determination 


to  try  every  means  —  foreign  diplomacy, 
constitutional  demands,  and  force  even  —  to 
cause  the  right  to  prevail. 

It  has  been  seen  what  the  Council  of  the 
Aryan  and  Seigneurial  Order  assembled  at 
Montreal  did  in  1773:  it  forced  the  British 
government  to  repudiate  its  passed  uncon- 
stitutional actions  and  declare  by  the  Act 
of  1774  that  the  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  It  has  been  seen  that,  after  dan- 
ger from  America  in  the  war  of  1776-83 
was  averted,  the  British  government  ignored 
its  obligations  by  the  Act  of  1791. 

Well,  the  Council  of  the  Aryan  and 
Seigneurial  Order  met  again  in  1798.  This 
time,  in  need  of  strength,  it  evoked  the  Edict 
of  1664,  passed  in  favor  of  the  Order  by 
Louis  XIV.,  which  permitted  the  enregistra- 
tion  of  the  nobiliary  rights  of  feudal  aristoc- 
racy registering  in  Canada  so  that  they 
might  be  treated  as  regnicoles.  This  opened 
the  Order  to  all  those  having  Seigneurial 
rights  in  every  part  of  America  —  from  the 
Duke  of  Veragua  in  Central  America,  who 
had  received  the  first  Aryan  and  Seigneurial 
fief  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  had 
instituted  the  Order  as  a  governing  body  in 
America,  down  through  the  manorial  grants 
in  Carolina,  Maryland,  New  York,  Acadia, 
and  Louisiana.  Also  were  eligible,  accord- 
ing to  French  law,  Colonial  titled  families  of 
feudal  origin  and  the  feudal  noblesse  of  Eu- 
rope settled  in  America.  There  was  wel- 
comed most  heartily  the  Jacobite  noblesse 
who  had  stood  for  legitimacy  in  Britain,  who 
had  been  recognized  by  the  King  of  France 
when  Canada  was  under  French  jurisdic- 
tion (down  to  1763). 

Communication  was  opened  along  the 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  A  great  plan 
was  formed  to  unite  under  this  feudal  order 
and  throw  the  English  out  of  America.  The 
published  correspondence  of  General  Tur- 
reau,  French  Minister  to  Washington  in 
18 10,  shows  that  the  agents  of  this  move- 
ment had  interested  Napoleon,  who  sent 
over  the  Knight  and  General  Le  Blond  de 
St.  Hilaire,  who  reported  in  18 10  that  the 
landing  of  French  troops  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
would  amount  to  taking  possession,  "with- 
out the  burning  of  a  cartridge."  General 
Turreau  reported  that  from  Louisiana  the 
English  would  be  driven  out  of  the  Gulf  and 
that  the  "Emperor  would  be  proclaimed" 
even  to  the  gates  of  Mexico.  Colonel  Aaron 
Burr  visited  Napoleon  in  Paris  in  18 10,  it 
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is  supposed  to  offer  his  concurrence  in  the 
enterprise.  Napoleon,  to  restore  the  Empire 
of  Charles  V.,  who  in  1540,  as  before  said, 
had  founded  the  first  fief  and  pretensions 
of  the  Aryan  and  Seigneurial  Order  in  Amer- 
ica, in  the  duchy  of  Veragua,  when  he  in- 
corporated America  itself  as  a  grand  fief  of 
the  Empire,  signed  in  the  secret  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  a  recognition  of  Charles  IV., 
King  of  Spain,  as  i;  Emperor  of  America." 
It  was  by  the  same  treaty  that  Charles  of 
Spain,  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Charles, 
agreed  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Spain  in 
favor  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  take  up  the 
Empire  of  America,  which  was  to  be  carved 
out  of  England's  treacherous  occupation  by 
the  aid  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Aryan  and 
Seigneurial  Order. 

But  the  Russian  Campaign  broke  Na- 
poleon's power.  England,  terror-stricken, 
poured  out  treasure  to  buy  up  allies  in  Eu- 
rope to  help  her  keep  her  ill-gotten  Colo- 
nies from  the  grasp  of  the  Emperor.  The 
English  Governor  Craig,  in  Canada,  arrest- 
ed Bedard,  Taschereau,  Blanchet,  for  con- 
spiracy,—  although  then  the  plan  was  not 
fully  known  to  him, —  and  put  a  price  on 
the  head  of  Frances  Cazeau,  who  escaped. 
But  at  this  time  the  United  States  joined  in 
the  war  (18 12-15),  which  caused  the  English 
in  Canada  to  go  softly. 

The  efforts  of  the  Order  were  disorganized 
by  what  followed.  The  energetic  portion 
of  the  members  living  in  the  United  States 
and  France  and  among  the  old  Scottish  and 
Irish  Jacobite  families  and  baronets  of  Nova 
Scotia  fell  away  from  the  organization.  Al- 
though a  civii  war  broke  out  in  Canada  in 
1837,  the  Order,  non-existent  as  a  body 
then,  could  not  take  advantage  of  it.  In  1880, 
however,  it  was  reorganized  on  a  new  pro- 
gramme and  firm  basis,  embracing  all  those 
whose  descent  from  the  feudal  and  titled 
chieftains  of  America  give  them  preroga- 
tive in  Canada  under  the  Edict  of  1664 
above  referred  to.  As  an  illustration  of  its 
endeavors  the  following  letter  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  Canada  by  an  officer  of  the 
Order  is  quoted: 


(Copied  for  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States.) 
Lord  Grey,  Governor-General  or  Canada: 

Sir:  As  representative  of  the  noblesse  of  Canada, 
whose  members  hold  by  law  the  privilege,  or 
rather  right  of  exclusive  representation  in  the  Sen- 
ate (Sovereign  Council),  from  which  we  have  been 
debarred  by  usurpations  in  the  country,  contrary 
to  the  terms  by  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  re- 
ceived the  country  as  a  fief  (with  entailed  obliga- 
tions) in  the  Treaty  of  Cession  of  1763  from  the 
King  of  France,  we  hereby  warn  you  —  you  be- 
ing representative  of  the  de  facto  English  govern- 
ment —  that,  on  the  next  treaty-dispute  with  the 
United  States  government  in  relation  to  bounda- 
ries with  Canada,  we  shall  bring  before  the  United 
States  government  the  following  propositions: 

"  I.  That,  inasmuch  as  Canada  is  a  fef  of  the  Crown 
and  not  a  constituency  of  the  English  parliament,  the 
British  North  American  Act,  made  without  the 
consent  of  this  Order,  to  institute  an  authority  in 
the  country  superior  to  the  Constitution  by  which 
the  country  is  held,  is  null,  and  that  treaties  made 
with  illegitimate  governments  are  not  binding. 

"II.  That  the  Act  of  1791,  which  limits  French 
law  to  the  Ottawa  River,  limits,  ipso  facto,  Eng- 
lish authority  to  the  country,  which  authority  is 
derived  from  the  Treaty  of  1763,  and  that  Canada 
west  of  that  river  belongs  to  the  strongest  party  that 
may  occupy  it." 

We  give  you  this  warning  in  the  name  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law,  that,  unless  the  same  be 
vindicated,  the  country  is  likely  to  be  controlled  by 
those  who  will  dispossess  the  present  usurpation. 

The  Order  has  planned  a  public  investi- 
ture of  its  members  and  aspirants  to  take 
place  the  first  week  of  October,  1908,  in 
Montreal,  as  a  celebration  of  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
country  under  the  feudal  Constitution.  At 
that  celebration  military  bodies  from  the 
United  States  are  to  take  part  as  escort,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  descendant  of  the  an- 
cient sovereigns  of  Canada  and  France,  as 
well  as  in  female  lines  of  Charles  I.,  who 
founded  the  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Charles  II.  and  James  VII.,  who  founded 
the  manorial  fiefs  of  Maryland,  New  York, 
Carolina,  etc.,  and  of  Emperor  Charles  V., 
who  founded  the  Order  itself  in  America, 
has  been  invited  to  preside  as  hereditary 
Grand-master  of  the  Order. 
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ONDER  if  he's  cutting  into 
the  old  doctor's  practice 
much  ?  "  said  Enoch  Luce,  lean- 
ing over  his  counter  and  jerk- 
ing his  thumb  in  the  direction 
of  a  smart  turn-out  that  had  just  dashed 
along  the  street. 

There  was  a  moment's  reflective  silence 
in  the  little  company  of  farmers  who  were 
wont  on  dull  days  to  bring  sociability,  if 
not  business,  to  the  store  at  the  corner. 

"I  guess  you'll  have  to  ask  Caleb,"  said 
Judson  Peters,  at  last;  "I  understand  he  has 
the  young  chap  for  his  family  doctor  now- 
adays." 

"Well,"  began  Caleb  Jenkins,  accepting 
the  conversational  right  of  way,  but  ignoring 
the  personal  reference,  "  young  doctors  does 
rather  have  the  advantage  in  these  times. 
The  world  is  moving  pretty  fast,  and  an  old 
chap  like  Dr.  Gray  is  apt  to  get  some  ways 
behind;  and  there's  nothing  changes  much 
faster  than  diseases.  Why,  you  read  what 
they  call  the  'vital  statistics'  in  the  city  pa- 
pers, and  you  won't  come  across  scarcely  a 
disease  that  was  'round  when  you  and  I 
was  boys.  For  instance,"  Caleb  went  on, 
pronouncing  the  names  familiarly  if  not 
with  entire  accuracy,  "there's  peritonitis 
and  angina  pectoris,  and  meningitis,  and 
locomotor  ataxia,  and  a  lot  more  of  the 
same  kind.  But  Dr.  Gray  don't  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  'em  —  jest  sticks  to  the  old 
diseases;  and  you  see  that  won't  hardly  do 
nowadays. 

"Then  he  doesn't  keep  spruced  up  as 
well  as  he  might;  and  he's  apt  to  just  jog 
along  on  the  road,  instead  of  driving  like 
smoke  as  a  real  smart  doctor  is  expected  to. 
Another  thing,  he  does  n't  have  what  you 
might  call  a  slick  way  of  talking  to  his  pa- 
tients. All  these  things  counts,  particularly 
with  the  women  folks;  and  most  generally 
they  are  the  ones  that  has  the  say  when  it 
comes  to  calling  in  a  doctor." 

"I  suppose  that  was  the  way  of  it  at  your 
house,"  suggested  Judson. 

"Well,  I  have  n't  been  sick  much  of  late 


years  myself ,  nor  my  wife  either,  so  but  what 
she's  kept  up  about  the  house;  but  most 
every  spring  she's  got  kind  of  low-spirited 
and  down  at  the  heel,  and  at  such  times 
we've  generally  sent  for  Dr.  Gray.  He 
would  come  and  tell  her  that  she  must  get 
outdoors  more,  and  find  something  to  take 
up  her  mind,  and  be  a  little  careful  about 
what  she  et;  and  sometimes  he'd  leave  her 
something  to  take,  and  sometimes  not.  Then 
he'd  go  off  and  leave  her  to  get  better, 
which  she  always  did.  But  last  spring, 
when  she  got  to  feeling  slim  again,  she  said 
that  Dr.  Gray  did  n't  seem  to  understand 
her  case,  and  that  somehow  he  lacked  sym- 
pathy, and  she  was  just  going  to  try  this 
young  Dr.  Perry.  So  I  harnessed  up  and 
went  for  him,  and  he  came  with  his  whole 
kit  of  thermometers  and  lung-testers  and 
the  like,  and  he  found  that  Almira  had 
symptoms  of  hypochondria.  That  scared 
me  a  little,  but  she  seemed  sort  of  pleased. 

"The  doctor  told  her  that  she  must  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  and  pay  strict  atten- 
tion to  diet,  and  seek  moderate  recreation. 
But  he  had  such  a  nice  way  of  expressing 
of  it  that  it  done  you  good  just  to  hear  him. 
Then  instead  of  fixing  up  a  dose  out  of  a 
trunk,  he  wrote  out  a  prescription  for  me 
to  take  over  to  the  drug-store  and  get  put 
up. 

"He  called  twice  after  that.  First  time 
he  pronounced  her  convalescent,  and  next 
time  he  said  she  had  regained  her  normal 
health.  Well,  after  that  Almira  could  n't 
seem  to  say  enough  a-praising  up  of  her  doc- 
tor, as  she  called  him.  Fact  is,  she  kept  at 
it  till  it  got  to  be  considerable  of  an  old 
story,  and  I  was  glad  enough  when  they  sent 
our  little  grandson  up  to  stay  a  spell  with  us. 
That  give  Almira  something  else  to  think 
of,  for  Morty  is  quite  a  handful  for  a  six- 
year-old.  His  name's  Caleb  Mortimer  — 
Caleb  for  me,  and  Mortimer  out  of  a  book; 
but  they  call  him  Morty. 

"  Morty  never  had  been  sick  a  day  in  his 
life,  and  it  just  done  me  good  to  see  the  lit- 
tle fellow  set  up  and  eat.    But  the  other 
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night  at  supper,  after  he'd  eaten  about  a 
bowlful  and  a  half  of  bread  and  milk,  he 
stopped  short  off  and  would  n't  touch 
another  mouthful;  and  when  we  come  to 
pump  him,  we  found  that  he'd  been  over  to 
Neighbor  White's  orchard,  unbeknown  to 
us,  and  just  gorged  himself  with  cherries. 
At  that  my  wife  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  I  was  a  good  deal  upset  myself,  though 
I  would  n't  let  on  that  I  thought  there  was 
much  danger.  But  Almira  said  that  Morty 
might  about  as  well  of  taken  pison  as  milk 
on  top  of  cherries,  and  she  undertook  to 
give  him  some  kind  of  medicine.  But  his 
little  teeth  were  shut  together  as  tight  as  if 
he  had  the  lockjaw,  and  that  give  her  more 
of  a  scare,  and  she  told  me  to  put  for  the 
doctor  as  quick  as  I  could. 

"  Well,  I  did  n't  let  any  grass  grow  under 
my  feet,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  I  was  back 
home.  As  soon  as  I  got  into  the  house,  I 
says,  'How's  the  boy?'  'Oh,  he's  awful 
bad,  I'm  afraid/  says  she.  'I've  got  him 
into  bed,  and  he 's  laying  there  in  a  kind  of 
a  stupor.  But  where 's  the  doctor?'  says 
she. 

'"He  was  n't  to  home,'  says  I;  'but  he'll 
be  here  soon.  Miss  Perry  was  looking  for 
him  any  minute,'  says  I. 

'"What's  Miss  Perry  got  to  do  with  it?' 
says  she. 

"Then  it  dawned  on  her  that  I  had  been 
after  the  young  doctor;  and  if  I  did  n't  get 
a  going  over  my  memory  don't  serve  me 
right.  She  said  if  I  did  n't  know  she  wanted 
Dr.  Gray  I  ought  to  know  it.  She  wanted  to 
know  if  I  supposed  she  was  going  to  trust 
that  precious  lamb  to  a  stranger;  and  she 
said  she  guessed  I'd  forgotten  how  Dr. 
Gray  stayed  by  almost  night  and  day  when 
Morty's  pa  was  little  and  was  so  sick  with 
the  canker-rash.  She  even  twitted  me  of  the 
time  that  Dr.  Gray  brought  me  through  a 
typhoid  fever  when  we  was  first  married 
and  were  n't  very  well  off,  and  only  charged 
half  price  and  waited  along  for  his  pay  at 
that. 

"  Well,  women  can  be  pretty  unreasonable 
when  they  get  a  little  flustered!  Finally, 
she  told  me  to  start  right  off  for  Dr.  Gray, 
and  I  was  glad  enough  to  go;  and  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  I  met  him  before  I'd 
gone  a  mild. 

"Well,  the  old  doctor  he  made  short  work 
of  that  case.  He  listened  for  about  a  minute 
to  what  Almira  had  to  say,  and  then  he  went 


up  chamber  and  just  gave   one   look  at 
Morty;  did  n't  even  bother  to  take  his  pulse. 

"My  wife  stood  by,  all  of  a  tremble,  and 
she  says,  '  What  do  you  think  of  him,  Doc- 
tor?' 'I  think  he's  pretty  sound  asleep,' 
says  he.  'Ain't  he  feverish  ? '  says  she.  '  No 
more  than  anybody  would  be  under  such  a 
pile  of  clothes,'  says  he,  pulling  off  the  blan- 
kets. '  There 's  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
boy,  nor  likely  to  be,'  says  he;  'and  I  should 
suppose  a  woman  of  your  age  and  experience 
would  a  known  it,'  says  he.  '  It  does  beat  all,' 
says  he,  '  how  a  woman  that  has  had  sense 
enough  to  bring  up  her  children  will  seem 
to  lose  every  mite  and  grain  of  it  as  soon  as 
she  gets  to  be  a  grandmother.'" 

"  Miss  Jenkins  did  n't  like  that,  I  '11  bate," 
ventured  the  storekeeper. 

"Oh,  she  took  it  all  in  good  part,  com- 
ing from  the  doctor.  She  appeared  to  be  as 
grateful  as  if  he  had  made  a  miraculous 
cure.  She  would  n't  hear  of  his  going  till 
he'd  set  down  and  had  some  of  her  raspberry 
shrub  and  a  bite  of  something  to  eat,  though 
I  was  on  nettles  for  fear  he  would  n't  get 
away  before  the  other  doctor  got  along. 
And  sure  enough,  just  as  he  was  starting 
off,  Dr.  Perry  drove  into  the  yard.  Of 
course  I  had  to  go  out  and  explain  matters 
the  best  way  I  could,  and  I  guess  I  made 
rather  a  piece  of  work  of  it;  but  the  young 
doctor  took  it  all  good-natured,  and  the 
two  of  'em  drove  off  together  as  peaceable 
as  you  please." 

"  Strange  I  never  knew  about  you  calling 
in  two  doctors  the  same  night,"  said  Jud- 
son  Peters,  with  something  like  grievance 
in  his  tone. 

"Fact  is,  I  guess  there  don't  anybody 
know  it,"  replied  Caleb,  complacently.  "Al- 
mira said  she  thought  it  would  be  just  as 
well  not  to  have  it  go  all  over  town,  and  I 
felt  that  way  too.    So  we  agreed — " 

Here  Caleb  stopped  abruptly  in  evident  i 
dismay. 

"Never  mind,   Mr.   Jenkins,"  said  the, 
storekeeper;  "this  is  all  amongst  friends. 
It  won't  go  no  further." 

"Then,  as  I  understand  it,"  persisted, 
Judson,  "the  young  chap  has  lost  his  job: 
as  your  family  doctor." 

"  Mebbe  so,  and  mebbe  not,"  said  Caleb; 
"might  depend  some  on  the  disease,  and 
who  had  it.  Dunno  as  I  know  who  my  fam-i 
ily  doctor  is.  What  I  do  know  is,  that  next 
time  I'll  find  out  before  I  go  after  him." 
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The  Teddy-Bear  Child 

THE  Teddy-bear  has  come,  and  one  suspects 
that  he  has  come  to  stay,  so  perfectly  is  his 
grizzly  exterior  adapted  to  fitting  into  the  many 
chubby  arms  which  are  extended  for  him. 

Every  child  has  a  Teddy-bear;  or  if  there  may 
be  found  here  or  there  a  stray  infant  whose  arms 
have  been  extended  in  vain  for  this  new  playfel- 
low, then  is  that  defrauded  little  person's  lot  one 
of  sorrow  and  disappointment. 

The  Teddy-bear  may  be  regarded  with  twofold 
interest :  first  for  himself,  and  secondly  in  his  rela- 
tion to  his  small  possessor.  In  the  great  world  of 
toys  he  stands  forth  proudly,  a  perfectly  successful 
make-believe  personage.  Toys  come  and  go,  some 
boast  to-day  a  goodly  vogue,  and  then  are  gone  to- 
morrow; yet  there  are  certain  toys  which,  like  the 
oft-quoted  brook,  "go  on  forever."  The  "Noah's 
Ark,"  the  "tin  soldier,"  the  "rubber  baby,"  the 
"  jum ping-jack,"  the  "rocking-horse," —  such  pop- 
ular toy  personalities  are  as  immortal  as  Shake- 
speare's dramas. 

Thus  the  creation  of  a  real  and  undying  toy  per- 
sonality is  no  small  triumph;  nor  is  a  masterpiece 
in  blocks  a  whit  less  worthy  of  respect  than  one  in 
granite  or  in  bronze.  So  while  men  pass  away, 
marbles  and  penny-whistles  remain  permanent 
institutions. 

The  Teddy-bear  is  worthy  of  a  close  inspection. 
Never  before  was  a  play-bear  so  truly  and  satis- 
factorily bear-like.  There  have  been  woolly  bears, 
and  flabby,  stuffed-out  reproductions,  and  here 
and  there  elaborate  fur  bears  with  costly  works  in- 
side of  them  —  bears  such  as  Uncle  Edmund 
would  produce  on  a  rare  occasion  to  wind  up  with 
solemnity  for  the  amusement  of  the  assembled 
young  folks.  But  bears  like  these  were  never  dear, 
companionable  bears.  Either  they  were  too  fine 
and  too  expensive,  or  they  were  such  as  to  evoke 
scornful  rejection  from  the  child  critic  whose  edu- 
cation in  bear-lore  had  become  tolerably  ad- 
vanced. 


Not  so  the  Teddy-bear.  He  is  not  only  bear- 
like  enough  to  lift  him  above  juvenile  criticism,  but 
he  is  possessed  of  those  semi-human  attributes 
which  fit  him  eminently  for  youthful  companion- 
ship. He  is  every  inch  a  bear,  and  yet  he  certainly 
embodies  exactly  the  doll  qualities  which  are  de- 
manded by  the  child  of  to-day.  He  is  well  made 
and  well  set  up;  his  head  really  turns  round,  and 
his  legs  are  nicely  adjustable.  He  has,  moreover, 
that  precious  gift  of  true  adaptability;  he  can  be 
made  to  crawl,  climb,  stand,  or  sit,  and  in  each 
pose  he  is  not  only  delightfully  himself,  but  he  also 
suggests  to  the  imaginative  owner  whatever  special 
being  his  fancy  would  have  "Teddy"  personify. 

And  now  a  glimpse  of  him  in  his  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  little  people.  He  is  a  rough-and-tum- 
ble companion;  he  can  be  bumped  and  thumped 
and  thrashed  about  without  the  least  injurious  ef- 
fect. One  might  infer  that  rough-and-tumble  qual- 
ities like  these  would  fit  the  Teddy-bear  exclusively 
for  the  society  of  little  boys,  but  such  is  not  the 
case;  he  is  clasped  tightly  to  the  heart  of  every  lit- 
tle girl. 

The  fact  is,  each  sturdy  little  maid  to-day  stands 
side  by  side  with  her  vigorous  baby  brother  and 
calls  for  the  same  kind  of  toy.  She  does  not  walk 
apart  with  other  little  girls,  but  romps  about  with 
all  the  boys;  she  is  as  rude,  as  noisy,  and  as  averse 
to  "ladylike"  amusements. 

Deserted  in  a  lonely  corner  sits  the  one-time 
adored  wax  doll,  mother  of  those  charming  young 
dolls  with  porcelain  heads  and  fluffy  curls.  The 
little  girl  of  "long  ago"  cherished  this  beautiful 
wax  creature  with  every  mark  of  tenderest  devo- 
tion. She  waited  on  her,  nursed  her  through  pro- 
tracted illnesses,  and  neatly  made  her  garments, 
guarding  meanwhile  with  jealous  care  the  fragile 
waxen  features  so  sensitive  to  the  sun's  rays,  or  to 
the  fire's  proximity. 

Anon  came  the  porcelain  posterity,  with  a  more 
hardy  and  enduring  exterior,  and  on  this  genera- 
tion of  dolldom  the  little  girl  of  "yesterday"  lav- 
ished her  calm  affection.    These  were  dolls  of  far 
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more  progressive  notions  of  dress  and  of  social  dis- 
tinctions. 

The  doll  of  "long  ago"  was  just  a  child  to  be 
loved  and  caressed,  and  to  be  carefully  assigned  a 
place  in  the  doll  household,  where  she  had  various 
prescribed  duties  to  perform  in  a  well-ordered  doll 
community.  But  that  progressive  porcelain  doll, 
who  was  not  stuffed  with  sawdust  but  who  had 
gracefully  adjusted  kid  limbs,  was  quite  a  fash- 
ionable young  lady;  she  had  no  household  duties, 
but  went  to  many  social  functions;  she  was  pro- 
vided with  elegant  costumes,  purchased  entire,  or 
carefully  constructed  by  grown-up  people;  dressed 
her  hair  in  the  latest  style,  and  rode  out  in  her 
carriage  with  the  air  of  a  duchess,  having  advanced 
beyond  that  state  in  which  dolls  were  carried  about 
in  their  child-mother's  arms. 

The  doll  of  "yesterday"  was  not  as  sensitive  to 
atmospheric  conditions  as  was  her  predecessor; 
her  smooth  porcelain  complexion  minded  not  heat 
or  cold ;  she  needed  not  the  dainty  handling  which 
was  the  portion  of  the  doll  of  "long  ago;"  she 
might  be  tossed  down  carelessly  or  temporarily 
neglected  without  the  fear  of  flattening  an  exqui- 
site wax  nose. 

And  now,  she  has  been  peremptorily  assigned 
her  place  upon  that  shelf  so  stocked  with  passe" 
toys.  The  small  girl  of  "to-day"  turns  from  her 
with  impatience;  she  is  an  indoor  doll  not  fit  to  be 
the  boon  companion  of  the  out-of-door  child. 

And  so  with  Teddy-bear  clasped  to  her  heart, 
the  strapping,  strenuous  little  maiden  of  "to-day" 
—  yea,  and  "to-morrow" —  without  one  backward 
glance  at  the  lone  lady  on  the  shelf,  hastens  out  of 
the  house  to  play  beside  her  active  brother. 

Caroline  Ticknor. 


The  Sacred  Origin  of  the  "Sacred  Codfish " 

THE  early  peculiarities  of  the  Puritan  caused 
him  to  look  about  for  some  symbol  of  their 
religious  distinction.  They  abhorred  the  cross, 
and  cut  it  out  of  the  flag.  They  shunned  the  cres- 
cent because  it  belonged  to  the  heathen.  They 
chose  the  codfish  because  it  spoke  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  persecution  in  the  same  breath.  This  gave  a 
name  to  the  society  of  their  chief  families  and  an 
emblem  to  the  incipient  State,  which  they  hung  in 
the  hall  of  council  and  interchanged  with  the  Indi- 
ans for  belts  of  wampum  in  evidence  of  good  faith 
in  the  sanction  of  treaties. 

During  the  war  for  American  Independence 
the  codfish  disappeared,  together  with  the  legend 
of  its  origin;  one  was  taken  for  firewood  by  the 


British,  because  they  could  not  eat  it,  while  the 
legend  faded  away  with  the  early  faith. 

But  after  independence  was  achieved  old  asso- 
ciations began  to  revive.  The  new  life,  in  growing 
up  from  the  confusion  of  a  formative  period,  com- 
menced to  push  back  for  a  rooting-place  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  past.  It  was  in  this  inclination  that  the 
sacred  codfish  found  a  means  of  reappearance. 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1874,  Mr.  John  Rovre, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General 
Court,  "moved  the  House  that  leave  might  be 
given  to  hang  up  a  representation  of  a  codfish  in 
the  room  as  a  memorial  of  the  importance  of  the 
cod-fishery  to  the  welfare  of  this  Commonwealth, 
as  had  been  usual  formerly." 

It  is  proven  by  this  quotation  that  the  sacred 
meaning  of  the  emblem  had  passed  from  the  minds 
of  men,  with  those  who  had  treasured  up  the  quaint- 
ness  and  antiquity  of  religious  symbols. 

This  accounts  for  the  ignorance  of  Mr.  John 
Rowe  in  supposing  that  the  codfish  represented 
the  source  of  wealth  of  the  Commonwealth.  Far 
from  being  that,  it  was  a  "sacred"  emblem,  derived 
from  the  memory  of  "persecutions"  in  England 
which  had  caused  the  original  Puritans  to  seek  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts. 

At  the  time  just  before  the  settlement  of  Massa- 
chusetts there  was  a  law  in  England  punishing  non- 
conformity to  the  Articles  of  the  Established 
Church  with  imprisonment  and  other  penalties. 
This  law  had  as  basis  a  political  significance,  be- 
cause the  non-conformists  were  suspected  of  con- 
spiring against  the  monarchy  and  the  institutions 
of  their  native  land.  They  wished  to  have  a  "gov- 
ernment without  a  king"  as  well  as  "a  church 
without  a  bishop."  Their  combination  on  the 
former  one  of  these  propositions  was  against  the 
laws  of  their  native  land.  This  was  the  reason  for 
their  "persecution," — to  guard  the  State  against 
their  innovations.  But  at  any  rate  they  found  con- 
solation in  reading  the  "scriptures"  and  compar- 
ing themselves  with  the  "  Israelites "  and  their  en- 
emies with  the  "Philistines."  They  sought  sym- 
bols and  scriptural  names  to  bear  out  this  likeness 
and  to  complete  their  self-canonization  with  the 
saints. 

The  fish  became  one  of  their  earliest  emblems, 
and  the  principal  one  of  their  faith,  the  one  chosen 
in  memory  of  their  "persecution"  aforesaid. 

While  all  the  official  papers  of  the  old  colony 
which  they  established  in  Massachusetts  Bay  had 
to  be  sealed  with  the  seal,  either  of  the  governor 
or  of  the  king,  their  private  transactions  were  ac- 
companied with  the  emblem  or  "totem"  of  the 
fish,  as  an  evidence  of  "good  faith"  on  their  part. 
Mr.  Colden,  of  the  New  York  Colony,  records  that 
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in  1690  "New  England  (which  the  Indians  called 
Kinshon,  a  fish)  sent  the  wooden  model  of  a  cod- 
fish as  a  token  of  its  adherence  to  the  general  cov- 
enant with  the  Five  Nations  at  Oneida."  "The 
fish,"  he  added,  "was  handed  around  among  the 
sachems  and  then  laid  aside  for  safe  keeping." 

Again  it  appeared  as  a  sign  of  the  Colony  on  the 
penny  revenue  stamp  of  Massachusetts,  which  was 
put  in  circulation  about  1745.  The  old  province 
house,  or  town  hall,  was  burned  down  a  little  later, 
but  in  the  new  one  —  now  known  as  "  the  Old 
State-house "  on  State  Street,  Boston  —  the  em- 
blem was  restored,  although  the  only  official  record 
of  it  is  in  the  payment  by  the  government,  in  1773, 
of  a  bill  of  fifteen  shillings  for  the  painting  of  it. 
Tradition  has  it  that  it  was  the  emblem  of  the  Puri- 
tans from  the  time  of  their  origin. 

The  reason  for  their  choosing  it  as  an  emblem 
was  because  it  had  been  an  emblem  of  Christian 
persecution  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  a  sym- 
bol on  the  early  Christian  monuments,  so  many  of 
which  have  been  discovered  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

In  his  excavation  in  Asia  Minor,  Ramsay  has 
found  some  very  important  inscriptions  in  which 
the  fish  symbols  are  frequent. 

The  early  gospels  were  written  in  Greek,  and 
the  Greek  word  for  "fish"  is  "ichthus."  The  let- 
ters taken  separately  —  LC.H.T.H.U.S. —  stand 
for  the  words  in  Greek  of  "Jesus  Christ,  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour."  In  this  way  the  word  "ich- 
thus," or  "fish,"  came  to  indicate  a  Christian,  and 
so  the  fish  became  in  those  days  the  emblem  of 
Christianity.  And  it  is  well  known  that  early  Pu- 
ritans of  England  and  New  England  regarded 
themselves  as  the  only  Christians  in  the  world  — 
they  so  declared  in  their  writings,  and  they  perse- 
cuted others  who  did  not  agree  with  them. 

But  before  the  Puritans  were  thought  of  the 
early  Christians  sculptured  the  fish  on  burial  mon- 
uments and  engraved  it  on  various  utensils.  A 
great  many  terra-cotta  lamps  have  been  found,  es- 
pecially at  Spalato,  on  which  is  the  impress  of  the 
fish.  Many  of  these  ichthus  lamps  were  discov- 
ered also  at  Rome.  In  those  days,  to  call  a  man 
"ichthus,"  a  fish,  was  equivalent  to  calling  him  a 
Christian. 

In  one  of  the  old  Christian  frescos,  indicating  a 
baptism,  a  man  is  represented  pulling  a  fish  from 
the  water.  Ramsay  declares  that  it  was  a  custom 
in  the  second  century,  in  Asia  Minor,  for  Christians 
to  use  this  symbolic  language  in  which  to  conceal 
their  faith  from  the  persecution  of  pagans.  It  was 
not  safe  for  them  to  speak  openly  of  Christ.  They 
were  accustomed  to  wear  rings  with  the  fish  totem 
as  a  signet.   "  One  day  two  men  met,  neither  aware 


of  the  other's  faith.  The  first,  without  saying  a 
word,  traced  the  form  of  a  fish  in  the  sand.  The 
second  acknowledged  immediately  that  he  was  a 
Christian  because  the  first  had  made  his  declara- 
tion symbolically." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  fish  recommended  itself  to 
the  early  Puritans  as  an  emblem  of  their  own  faith, 
of  their  own  "persecution,"  and  became  the  "sa- 
cred" emblem  of  Massachusetts,  and  not  a  sign 
of  the  commodity  on  which  the  early  prosperity  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  based,  as  asserted  ignorantly 
by  Mr.  Rowe  when  his  bill  of  March  17,  1784,  was 
presented  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  codfish  in 
the  State-house. 

Viscount  de  Fronsac. 


The  Lure  of  Travel 

LIKE  the  sound  of  battle  afar  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  war-horse,  even  so  I  contend  is  the  idea 
of  travelling  to  the  born  rover.  There  is  a  call,  a 
not-to-be-withstood  fascination,  in  the  very  whistle 
of  a  train,  in  the  rattle  of  wheels  along  the  track,  in 
the  swirl  of  the  wave  against  a  boat,  in  the  mere 
sense  of  locomotion,  of  going  somewhither,  some- 
how. 

That  arch  traveller  Stevenson  said,  "To  travel 
hopefully  is  better  than  to  arrive;"  and  Thack- 
eray, who  confessed  to  enjoying  the  simple  soapi- 
ness  of  soap  and  swashiness  of  water,  might  have 
told  us  something  quite  as  true  of  the  mere  "feel" 
of  journeying.  Not  that  the  passion  has  not  its 
dangers;  not  but  that  we  are  well  aware  of  its  many 
discomforts  and  grievances.  Is  not  the  word  itself, 
forsooth,  twin  brother  to  travail?  Nonetheless, 
the  pleasure  is  so  genuine  and  the  actual  profit  so 
great  in  faring  forth  upon  a  journey  that  one  dev- 
otee of  the  art  at  least  is  moved  to  speak  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  No  soul  so  unnatural  indeed 
but  possesses  the  instinct  for  travel,  whether  it  be 
in  greater  or  in  lesser  degree;  and  this  I  aver,  even 
in  face  of  the  indisputable  fact  that  there  are  folk 
who  would  best  take  their  journeys  by  that  least 
expensive  of  routes,  the  Easy-chair. 

It  is  a  very  modern  tourist  who  says,  "When 
travel  has  become  a  memory,  all  the  richness  of  it 
rises  to  the  surface  like  cream."  Now  the  Tarry- 
at-Home  Traveller  may  often  gain  by  just  so  much 
richness  and  let  the  skimmed  milk  go;  may,  it  is 
very  possible,  prefer  his  cream  condensed;  but 
there  are  others  who  take  to  the  actual  travelling 
as  ducks  to  the  water,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
manner  born. 

Ask  one  such  the  reason  why  of  his  fondness  and 
he  may  be  tempted  to  hurl  that  old  conundrum 
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in  your  face  as  to  why  ducks  do  take  to  the  water. 
To  be  sure,  among  the  "divers  reasons"  one  of 
the  strongest  of  all  is  the  sense  of  power  that  trav- 
elling gives.  To  go  a  journey  is  to  win  a  seeming 
freedom  from  many  of  the  most  galling  of  the  ma- 
terial limitations  that  bind  us. 

Two  sets  of  creatures  or  beings,  the  one  half 
ethereal,  the  other  imaginary, —  birds  and  angels, 
—  have  been  vouchsafed  wings.  A  certain  inde- 
scribable awesomeness  clings  to  a  bird  because  of 
its  ability  to  fly,  and  from  the  earliest  records  we 
find  wings  to  have  been  the  distinguishing  attri- 
butes of  the  angels.  Facts  like  this  point  to  an  in- 
eradicable instinct  in  mankind.  Since  the  days  of 
Icarus,  how  many  unfortunates  have  lost  their 
lives  trying  to  manufacture  ways  to  travel  in  the 
air  ?  Is  not  our  most  subtle  species  of  air-castle  the 
air-vehicle?  And  all  because  we  have  the  idea 
that  to  "be  on  the  wing"  means  freedom  of  will; 
conquest  of  mind  over  matter. 

When  a  man  travels,  be  it  by  the  slowest  of 
trains,  the  fastest  of  electrics,  by  speeding  private 
motor-car  or  by  old-fashioned  horse-power,  he  gets 
new  points  of  view  of  his  surroundings.  He  gets  a 
perspective  on  his  environment,  and  he  cannot  but 
feel  a  little  superior  to  himself.  "  Out  of  my  coun- 
try and  myself  I  go"  the  old  song  puts  it. 

A  dissective  philosopher  like  Emerson  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  but  illusion,  that  a  man  sees  in 
Rome  only  what  he  took  with  him,  and  that  he 
goes  to  Europe  but  to  become  Americanized.  Yet 
in  another  breath  who  should  it  be  but  Emerson 
who  tells  you  that  travel  gives  a  point  of  compari- 
son for  the  study  of  the  homeland,  and,  moreover, 
that  it  helps  a  man  in  conversation,  which  is  "one 
of  the  chief  means  of  culture." 

Actually  we  may  believe  in  the  truth  of  both 
sides  of  the  shield  in  this  argument.  Granted  the 
sense  of  power  and  of  freedom  that  comes  from 
travel  is  but  illusion.  Even  so,  are  not  our  illusions 
oftentimes  the  best  part  of  us?  Granting  man- 
kind to  be  only  a  visionary,  let  us  allow  him  at  least 
as  roseate-hued  and  multiformed  visions  as  possi- 
ble. 

As  for  conversation,  the  older  generation  laid 
far  greater  stress  on  it  than  we.  The  daily  paper, 
the  telephone,  the  wireless,  to-day  are  bidding  fair 
to  relegate  conversation  to  that  limbo  of  forgotten 
arts  whither  correspondence  has  already  taken  its 
departure. 

But  for  comparisons  —  for  the  making  of  in- 
numerable units  of  measure  and  of  the  taking  of 
statistics  —  there  is  no  end.  The  aroma  that  sci- 
ence gives  such  manias  lends  them  prestige  and 
faith,  in  this  instance  comparisons  cannot  be  said 
to  be  odious;  for  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals  we 


have  yet  much  to  learn.  To  study  the  ways  of  older 
nations  is  no  harm,  and  the  first  method  of  educa- 
tion is  by  imitation. 

Thus  does  our  hope  run  high  for  civic  concerns 
that  may  yet  be  modelled  on  certain  continental 
cities,  while  happy  results  already  show  from  our 
attempts  to  emulate  the  craftsmanship  of  old  Nu- 
remberg or  other  mediaeval  towns. 

A  rover,  like  a  rolling  stone,  may  gather  no  moss, 
but  then  he  may  become  a  much  more  rounded 
individual.  At  least  it  is  a  hard  case  if  he  do  not 
have  a  few  sharp  corners  rubbed  down,  and  there 
is  somewhat  in  favor  of  mankind's  rolling  away 
from  certain  hoary  conventions  and  habits  of 
thought  and  body. 

Your  old-time  rover  will  declare  travel  nowa- 
days is  made  too  easy.  That  good  Biblical  cry, 
"There  is  a  Lion  in  the  way,"  the  quaint  call  to  be 
up  and  conquering  difficulties,  has  scarce  even 
symbolic  meaning  any  longer.  This  Ease,  in 
league  with  fad  and  fashion,  this  cushioned  content 
of  ours  with  things  as  they  are, —  these  are  insid- 
ious enemies  of  the  true  traveller.  And  how  he 
does  suffer,  to  be  sure,  from  encounters  with  the 
sensational  tourist,  journeying  because  of  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  or  else  merely  because  it  is 
good  form. 

A  perverse  fate  will  sometimes  have  it  that,  like 
the  man  who  could  not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees, 
you  may  not,  albeit  you  travel  far  afield,  see  the 
foreign  land  for  the  Americans;  or  if  at  home,  the 
bit  of  real  nature  for  the  too  inquisitive  nature- 
lovers  dogging  your  footsteps. 

How  does  the  rover  shrink  from  the  rustle  of 
silks  betraying  some  seeker  after  seasons  to  suit  her 
temper  or  her  complexion!  How  does  he  dread  as 
the  plague  itself  an  "interview  enforced"  with  the 
man  who  is  doing  Europe  or  Asia  Minor  or  Amer- 
ica Major,  all  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  say  he 
has  done  them! 

Who  does  not  recognize  the  type  celebrated  by 
that  little  doggerel: 

"Mrs.  Dick  is  very  sick 

And  nothing  can  improve  'er 
Until  she  sees  the  Tooleries, 
And  gallops  thro'  the  Louver." 

Such  mosquitoes  beset  the  true  traveller,  and 
the  meeting  of  them  by  the  way  sets  his  blood  to 
tingling  with  vindictiveness  and  most  un-Christian 
impulses. 

How  different  the  sensation  when  he  runs  anent 
the  traveller  of  another  ilk,  the  tourist  with  some 
particular  bent!  Even  if  that  one  be  but  a  senti- 
mental journeyman,  he  is  welcome  wherever  he 
goes.  We  are  all  sentimentalists  at  the  roots  of  us, 
and  that  is  why  we  can  forgive  Steme  much,  as  we 
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;an  that  modem  who  carries  Scott's  verses  to  Mel- 
ose  Abbey  by  fair  moonlight  and  wears  his  legs 
hin  in  walks  to  the  different  and  always  authentic 
ocalities  of  Fair  Rosamond's  bower. 

Lovers  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  rules  for 
ravellers.  We  ask  of  them  no  toll  but  the  amuse- 
nent  of  watching  them,  and  we  wave  them  on  Ve- 
ona-ward  or  Venice-ward  with  an  instinctive  thrill 
ind  the  heartiest  Godspeed. 

Religious  pilgrims  wear  something  of  an  atmos- 
)here,  while  aesthetic  and  architectural  pilgrims  are 
>ften  virile  and  brimful  of  interest-matter  outside 
he  pen-and-ink  sketches  they  carry  in  their  port- 
olios.  Your  antiquarian  is  good,  but  his  quests 
vill  sometimes  run  amuck  too  much  dust  and  de*- 
)ris.  So  perhaps  the  best  man  to  meet  by  the  way 
s  the  local  colorist,  the  man  with  a  keen  eye  for 
he  picturesque  in  scenery  or  in  human  nature. 
7ot  human  nature,  though  akin  the  whole  world 
>ver,  yet  has  countless  little  diverse  ways  of  exhib- 
ting  itself. 

Then,  again,  not  the  least  part  of  the  pleasure 
o  be  had  from  travel  comes  from  the  act  of  dis- 
:overy.  What  matter  if  the  sphinx  has  loomed  up 
icross  the  desert  for  unnumbered  ages?  To  me 
he  looms  for  the  first  time,  and  to  my  own  secret 
ar  thunders  her  eternal  question.  What  if  the 
nysteries  of  the  Blue  Grotto  are  a  more  than  twice- 
iold  tale  if  they  catch  me  at  unawares  ?  Think  you 
polumbus  would  have  felt  no  ecstasy  in  the  sight 
>f  the  new  world  if  he  had  known  some  other  man 
o  have  been  before  him  ?  If  I  am  but  open-hearted 
enough,  not  one  but  many  moods  may  go  to  make 
ip  my  enjoyment  of  a  trip.  Under  the  shadow  of 
he  Cambridge  elm  in  the  home  Mecca  I  may  re- 
"liscover  my  boyhood  patriotism.  Under  the  dome 
)f  St.Peter's  at  Rome  I  may  marvel  at  the  way  the 
Spiritual  and  temporal  powers  clasped  hands.  In 
jhe  stupendous  enclosure  of  the  Colosseum  I  must 
leeds  shudder  at  the  brutality  of  so-called  human- 
kind. And  in  the  mild  arching  nave  of  an  English 
pathedral  I  may  revel  in  the  evidences  of  quiet  as- 
piration toward  the  unseen. 

I  must  plead  guilty  personally  to  a  preference 
or  travelling  in  the  places  that  mean  something, 
p  the  places  that  have  either  historic  or  literary 
)r  personal  associations.   Doubtless  it  is  owing  to 


paucity  of  imagination  that  a  tour  of  the  Southern 
States  or  of  South  America  leaves  somewhat  to  be 
desired.  Nor  do  I  forget  how  stupendous  many  of 
the  impressions  to  be  gained  from  such  a  tour  are. 
If  I  had  sufficient  imaging  force  of  my  own  the 
sense  of  the  heroism  of  the  early  pioneers,  of  the 
dramatic  effort  of  the  Southern  blackmen  to  heave 
themselves  out  and  up  from  the  actual  bondage 
that  is  so  much  weightier  than  the  nominal  bond- 
age from  which  they  were  freed, —  such  things  as 
these  would  stand  out  to  me  in  bolder,  more  com- 
pelling relief  than  they  do.  The  truth  is  my  intel- 
lect is  indolent,  and  the  Brahmins  of  Back  Bay 
have  already  been  sketched  for  me  in  clear  word- 
etchings;  whence  my  greater  delight  in  a  Boston 
trip.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  already 
been  painted  with  the  romantic  glamour  of 
Scott's  genius;  whence  my  keen  delight  in  them 
and  in  Loch  Lomond,  in  Ben  Nevis,  and  Ben 
Avon. 

Even  so  I  might  ramble  on  —  but  the  word 
"glamour"  rounds  me  to  the  point  again;  it  is  not 
to  be  gainsaid,  the  mere  idea  of  travelling  envel- 
ops itself  in  a  very  royal  purple  of  glamour.  To 
go  a  journey  is  to  make  the  surer  of  opportunities 
for  surprise;  'tis  to  test  the  more  fully  that  old 
adage  that  it  is  the  unexpected  which  happens. 

The  little  phrase  "fare  forth"  brings  to  mind 
irresistible  pictures:  of  the  glittering  knight-errant 
about  to  mount  his  champing  steed,  of  the  pro- 
verbial pious  pilgrim  wending  his  way  with  staff 
and  scrip,  of  the  sailor-lad  scanning  the  horizon 
with  his  long  sight,  of  the  youth  of  the  fairy-tale 
setting  out,  his  fortune  (and  the  beauteous  maiden) 
for  to  seek, —  of  all  the  adventures  and  all  the 
romances,  in  short,  that  ever  were  on  sea  or  land. 
Voyaging  opens  the  eyes  at  a  new  angle  to  the  true 
blue  of  the  heavens,  the  life-symboling  red  of  the 
earth-rose,  and  that  sweet,  solemn  green  of  the 
trees  and  grass  that  waits  to  refresh  the  way- 
farer if  he  be  weary. 

But  the  devotee  is  minded  that  he  has  wandered 
into  far  fields  and  that  he  has  said  in  all  this  while 
but  over  again  what  every  one  of  us  feels  for  him- 
self,—  how  ingrained,  insistent,  and  oft  recurrent 
is  the  wander-lust;  how  magical  is  the  lure  of  travel. 
Esther  Matson. 
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HOUGHTON  and  Mifflin  have  lately  redivived 
old  James  Howell,  1594-1666.  A  great  trav- 
eller, a  chum  of  Ben  Jonson,  an  accomplished  lin- 
guist, an  outspoken  loyalist  and  imprisoned  there- 
for, but  later  rewarded  for  his  devotion  to  the 
King's  cause  by  being  made  Historiographer- 
Royal  of  England,  a  position  created  for  him  and 
retained  until  his  death.  Undoubtedly  learned, 
some  find  him  also  witty  and  humorous,  while 
other  critics  think  him  rather  dull  on  the  whole. 
Hallam  says,  "His  Letters  are  entertaining,  but  he 
has  no  wit;  an  abundance  of  conceits,  fiat  and  com- 
monplace enough." 

Disraeli  (Pere)  wrote  of  him:  "Howell  is  a  wit, 
who  in  writing  his  own  history  has  written  that  of 
his  own  times;  he  is  one  of  the  few  whose  genius, 
striking  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  only  current 
coin,  produce  finished  metal  for  the  cabinet." 

One  Peter  Fisher,  who  in  1664  published  his 
Poems  upon  "Divers  Emergent  Occasions,"  says: 
"Not  to  know  the  Author  of  these  Poems  were  an 
Ignorance  beyond  Barbarism;  he  may  be  called 
the  Prodigie  of  his  Age.  He  hath  pass'd  to  the 
Press  above  forty  of  his  Works  and  in  all  his  wri- 
tings there  is  still  something  new.  He  chalks  out  a 
Topical  and  Exact  way  for  foreign  Travel,  not 
roving  in  general  Precepts  only."  He  even  pro- 
duced grammars  and  dictionaries. 

Thackeray  said:  "Montaigne  and  Howell's  Let- 
ters are  my  bedside  books.  If  I  wake  at  night  I 
have  one  or  other  of  them  to  prattle  me  to  sleep 
again.  They  talk  about  themselves  forever  and 
don't  weary  me.  I  am  informed  they  both  of  them 
tell  coarse  stories;  it  was  the  custom  of  their 
times." 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  has  kindly  loaned  me 
his  precious  copy  of  Howell's  Letters  which  was 
once  owned  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott  and  has  his  au- 
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tograph  on  one  of  the  first  pages  and  next  came  t 
William  Ellery  Channing. 

I  cannot  read  his  poetry,  but  some  of  his  lettei 
are  admirable.   The  first  one  begins  thus: 

"It  was  a  quaint  difference  the  Ancients  di 
put  'twixt  a  Letter  and  an  Oration,  that  the  on 
should  be  attir'd  like  a  woman,  the  other  like 
Man:  The  latter  of  the  two  is  allowed  large  side 
robes,  as  long  Periods,  Parenthesis,  Simile;  [ 
Examples,  and  other  parts  of  rhetorical  flourishe: 
But  a  Letter  or  Epistle  should  be  short-coatec 
and  closely  couched;  a  Hungerlin  becomes  a  Lei 
ter  more  handsomely  than  a  Gown.  Indeed  -w 
should  write  as  we  speak;  and  that's  a  true  fami 
iar  Letter  which  expresseth  one's  mind  as  if  b 
were  discoursing  with  the  party  to  whom  he  write 
in  succinct  and  short  terms." 

His  first  epistle  during  his  wanderings  sounds 
if  it  came  from  his  heart  or  —  stomach: 

"I  am  newly  landed  at  Amsterdam,  and  it  is  th 
first  forren  Earth  I  ever  set  Foot  upon :  I  was  pit 
fully  Sick  all  the  voyage,  for  the  Weather  wa 
rough,  and  the  Wind  untoward:  and  at  the  mout 
of  the  Texel  we  were  surprised  by  a  furious  Ten 
pest,  so  that  the  ship  was  like  to  split  upon  sono 
of  those  old  stumps  of  Trees  wherewith  that  Rive 
is  full;  for  in  ages  pass'd  as  the  Skipper  told  m« 
there  grew  a  fair  Forrest  in  the  Channel  where  tt 
Texel  makes  now  her  bed:  Having  bin  so  rock© 
and  shaken  at  Sea,  when  I  came  ashore  I  began  t 
incline  to  Copernicus  his  opinion,  which  hath  g< 
such  a  sway  lately  in  the  World,  viz.  That  tt 
Earth,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  her  Elements,  is  i 
perpetual  Motion;  for  she  seem'd  so  to  me  a  goo 
while  after  I  had  landed." 

His  letters  to  fair  women  are  made  up  of  fu 
some  compliments  and  artificial  conceits;  no  doul 
they  were  greatly  admired  by  the  recipients. 
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Here  are  two  models  of  brevity: 

"Cousin:  I  was  lately  sorry,  and  I  was  lately 
glad,  that  I  heard  you  were  ill,  that  I  heard  you 
were  well." 
"  To  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.: 

"  If  you  are  in  health,  't  is  well,  we  are  here  all 
so;  and  we  should  be  better,  had  we  your  compa- 
ny: Therefore  I  pray  leave  the  smutty  Air  of  Lon- 
don, and  come  hither  to  breath  sweeter,  where  you 
may  pluck  a  rose  and  drink  a  Cillibub." 

Do  you  care  to  test  a  little  of  his  poetry? 

He  apostrophizes  a  Delia: 

"Could  I  but  catch  those  beamy  Rays, 
Which  Phcebus  at  high  Noon  displays, 
I'd  set  them  on  a  loom,  and  frame 
A  Scarf  for  Delia  of  the  same. 

"Could  I  but  reach  that  Green  and  Blue, 
Which  Iris  decks  in  various  Hue, 
From  her  moist  Bow  I'd  drag  them  down, 
And  make  my  Delia  a  Summer  Gown. 

"Could  I  those  whitely  Stars  go  nigh, 
Which  make  the  milkey  ways  in  Skie, 
I'd  poach  them,  and  at  Moon-shine  dress, 
To  make  my  Delia  a  curious  Mess." 

I  leave  him  now  with  you  to  pick  out  the  special 
plums  for  yourselves. 

Speaking  of  his  knowledge  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, he  said:  "Thank  God  I  have  this  fruit  of 
my  foreign  travels,  that  I  can  pray  unto  Him  every 
day  of  the  week  in  a  separate  language,  and  upon 
Sunday  in  seven."  He  did  not  indulge  in  epigrams 
or  quotable  sayings,  I  think.  He  said  that  "  Dis- 
tance sometimes  endears  friendship,  and  absence 
sweeteneth  it;"  but  this  is  anything  but  an  original 
thought:  a  dozen  others  have  phrased  the  same 
idea,  as  "Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder" 
and  "I  find  that  absence  still  increases  love." 

Montaigne  is  still  my  favorite  to  read  day  or 
evening- or  wakeful  time  at  night. 

As  Emerson  said,  "He  has  the  genius  to  make 
the  reader  care  for  all  that  he  cares  for." 

But  Howell  is  one  of  those  men  whose  fame  dies 
hard;  and  he  will  be  read  when  far  more  brilliant 
writers  are  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  never  makes  a  fail- 
ure even  in  a  series  of  sequels.  And  the  "New 
Chronicles  of  Rebecca,"  whom  Aldrich  consid- 
ered "just  the  nicest  child  in  American  literature," 
and  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  calls  "a  live,  dear,  genuine 
creature  in  this  pretentious  world,"  are  just  as  in- 
teresting as  the  story  of  Rebecca,  the  child,  at  Sun- 
nybrook  Farm.  My  favorite  chapter  is  the 
"Daughters  of  Zion"  and  their  well-meant  efforts 
to  convert  and  bring  back  to  the  church  the  "gos- 
pel-hardened" hermit,  Jacob  Moody,  whom  all 


the  children  were  afraid  of.  The  timid,  sensitive 
little  girl  who  was  chosen,  by  drawing  lots,  to  call 
and  wrestle  with  the  tough  subject  of  their  anxiety 
dared  not  broach  the  difficult  subject  until  he 
roared  out,  "Look  here,  Sis,  what  have  you 
come  for?  What's  your  errant?  Do  you  want 
apples  ?  or  cider  ?  or  what  ?  Speak  out  or  git  out, 
one  or  t'  other." 

Emma  Jane,  who  had  wrung  her  handkerchief 
into  a  clammy  ball,  gave  it  a  last  despairing  wrench 
and  faltered:  "Wouldn't  you  like  —  hadn't  you 
better  —  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be  more 
constant  at  meeting  and  Sabbath-school?" 

This  was  the  response  she  got :  "  You  take  your- 
self off  that  log  and  out  o'  this  dooryard  double- 
quick,  you  imperdent  sanct'omus  young  one! 
You  jest  let  me  ketch  Bill  Perkin's  child  tryin'  to 
teach  me  where  I  shall  go,  at  my  age!  Scuttle,  I 
tell  ye!  And  if  I  see  your  pious  cantin'  little  mug 
inside  my  fence  ag'in  on  such  a  business  I  '11  chase 
ye  down  the  hill  or  set  the  dog  on  ye !  Scoot ,  I  tell 
ye!" 

[Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  $1.25.] 

I  have  enjoyed  looking  through  a  book  from 
Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  of  Northampton  and  Mount 
Tom,  who  takes  in  such  big  draughts  of  pure  air 
when  on  the  heights  that  he  is  obliged  to  speak  out 
in  a  less  conventional  way  than  most  essayists.  The 
title  is  "The  Lost  Art  of  Reading;"  the  publishers, 
Putnam's  Sons;  the  price,  $1.50. 

Dedicated  to  his  clever  wife,  also  a  popularwriter. 

He  chats  along  in  an  informal  style  about  "The 
Literary  Rush,"  "The  Bugbear  of  Being  Well  In- 
formed;" would  like  to  start  a  club  known  as  the 
"Ignoramus  Club."  Every  member  shall  be 
pledged  not  to  read  the  latest  book  until  people 
shall  have  stopped  expecting  it. 

There  should  be  a  standing  committee  to  report 
on  New  Things  that  people  do  not  need  to  know. 

"Books  I  Have  Escaped." 

"What  Not  to  Know  about  Birds." 

"Myself  through  an  Opera-glass." 

"To  Organize  a  Club  against  Clubs." 

"How  to  Humble  Him  Who  Asks  This  or 
That." 

"Wild  Animals  I  Do  Not  Want  to  Know." 

"Exercise  in  Silence." 

"  Debate :  Which  is  more  deadly,  the  Pen  or  the 
Sword?" 

"Would  like  to  go  to  some  great,  wide,  bare, 
splendid  place,  with  nothing  but  Time  and  Room 
in  it,  and  read  awhile.  A  place  like  the  general 
effect  of  the  Universe,  but  a  universe  in  which 
everything  lets  me  alone.  No  one  standing  around 
explaining  or  showing  how." 

Here  is  a  new  idea :  "  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
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to  say  that  if  Shakespeare  had  not  created  his 
characters,  they  would  have  created  him. 

"Such  a  troop  of  people  as  flocked  through 
Shakespeare's  soul  would  have  made  a  Shake- 
speare, allowing  more  time  for  it,  out  of  almost 
anybody." 

Mr.  Lee  argues  that  every  man  should  be  or  is 
his  own  genius,  and  says:  "I  do  not  mean  by  the 
man  of  Genius  in  this  connection  the  Great  Man 
of  Genius,  who  takes  hold  of  his  ancestors  to  live ; 
rakes  centuries  into  his  life,  burns  up  the  phos- 
phorus of  fifteen  generations  in  fifty  years,  and 
with  giant  masterpieces  takes  leave  of  the  world  at 
last,  bringing  his  family  to  a  full  stop  in  a  blaze  of 
glory  and  a  spindling  child  or  so." 

About  that  Universe  all  to  himself,  I  think  that 
many  of  us  occasionally  long  to  be  free  from  inter- 
ruptions and  the  intrusions  of  quite  unnecessary 
persons,  and  would  prefer  to  be  let  alone  with 
time  for  the  pet  avocation,  be  it  scribbling  or  agri- 
culture, fancy-work  or  an  invention.  But  we  can- 
not board  these  persistent  annoyances  out,  and 
therefore  must  be  bored  and  interrupted  and  wea- 
ried while  this  life  lasts. 

Mr.  Lee,  if  his  wish  were  granted,  would 
surely  be  inspired  with  more  happy  thoughts,  and 
who  then  would  read  his  books  or  pay  for  them? 
The  truly  Great  Geniuses  are  always,  in  a  sense, 
alone  —  far  above  common  mortals,  where  it  is 
cold  and  lonely. 

But  we  are  not  mostly  Geniuses,  and  if  Mr.  Lee 
of  Northampton  and  Mount  Tom  should  find 
himself  let  alone  in  just  the  Universe  he  craves, 
oh,  how  soon  he  would  call  for  his  clever  wife, 
daily  papers,  the  cook,  and  checks  for  "stuff" 
accepted! 

A  good  book  for  summer  reading,  "The  Bird  of 
Time,"  by  Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow,  gives  the  senti- 
ments, opinions,  and  preferences  of  a  cultured,  ob- 
servant, witty,  graceful  woman  of  the  world;  pre- 
sumably the  author  herself.  She  gathers  a  coterie 
of  friends  about  her  who  admire  her  monologues  so 
sincerely  that  they  talk  only  enough  to  spur  her  on. 

Egeria  is  a  painter  of  distinction,  a  slender 
woman  with  light  hair  of  no  particular  tint  and 
sea-green  eyes.  Her  features  are  anything  but  clas- 
sic, and  her  pale  face  is  slightly  tanned  by  much 
outdoor  living. 

There  was  an  Editor,  a  Poet,  a  Bishop,  a  Judge, 
a  Financier,  one  beautiful  young  girl,  and  the 
Commonplace  Man. 

A  most  satisfactory  surrounding  for  a  woman 
like  Egeria,  or  indeed  for  any  woman  of  sufficient 
charm  to  draw  and  hold. 

The  first  chapter  is  about  "The  Woman  of 


Fifty."  Egeria  has  reasons  of  her  own  for  deci- 
ding that  women  can  be  fascinating  even  at  that 
age.  But  she  decides  that  "in  the  garden  of  a 
woman's  soul  there  should  flourish  a  few  herbs  of 
wilfulness,  heedlessness,  extravagance,  impulse, 
and  some  of  their  kindred,  just  to  add  savor  to 
the  monotonous  sweetness  of  the  lily  and  the  rose." 

"  Her  continued  pleasing  would  prove  infinitely 
cloying  if  she  did  not  occasionally  displease.  There 
are  few  objects  to  which  a  man  becomes  so  indif- 
ferent as  the  woman  who  breaks  her  neck  to  please 
him.  The  patient,  long-suffering  Griselda  re- 
ceived exactly  what  she  merited.  A  door-mat  is 
an  excellent  object  to  wipe  one's  feet  on ;  but  there 
is  no  instance  yet  on  record  of  its  having  been  in- 
closed in  glass  and  treasured  above  all  other  house- 
hold gods." 

Chapter  second,  "The  Quality  of  Charm," 
is  mostly  a  monologue  from  the  lady  whose  fair 
hair  held  the  ripple  of  the  waves,  and  her  sea- 
green  eyes  the  sparkle  of  the  sea.  She  argues  that 
beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  I  may 
add  that  too  often  a  disenchanted  lover  realizes 
that  it  was  all  in  his  eye. 

"Beauty  and  charm  are  distinct.    The  sirens  of 
this  world  who  have  swayed  men's  hearts  and  im- 
aginations have  never  been  dependent  on  their  i 
front  teeth  or  their  back  hair.    If  Cleopatra  had 
lost  a  whole  row,  Antony,  and  every  other  man  i 
who  knew  her,  would  have  held  that  women  in  the  i 
full  possession  of  their  molars  were  repulsive.  And  ; 
who  knows!    Madam  de  Stael  might  have  been  i 
considered  almost  as  lovely  as  Julie  Recamier  if  ; 
she  had  possessed  the  same  admirable  instinct  for  ', 
keeping  her  mouth  shut  and  the  same  genius  for  J 
adroit  flattery." 

She  goes  on  to  discuss  "The  Feminine  Temper- 
ament,"  "The  Daughters  of  Misfortune."   In  this  \ 
chapter  she  has  an  effective   paragraph  stating 
what  I  firmly  believe  regarding  success. 

"  One  never  achieves  success.  Success,  like  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  is  within  us,  and  like  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven,  cometh  not  with  observation  and 
crying  'Lo  here!'  and  'Lo  there!'  It  lies  in  that 
one  thing  that  we  can  do  just  a  little  differently 
from  any  one  else  in  the  world.  It  may  not  come  I 
to  us  through  the  accomplishment  we  have  spent 
time  and  money  in  cultivating.  It  may  come  j 
through  some  natural  gift,  ignored  and  unsus- 
pected until  we  discover  the  possession  through 
the  necessity  of  its  use." 

In  "What  Women  Like  to  Read"  there  is  a,  to 
me,  new  idea  about  the  sense  of  humor:  "Woman 
loves  to  veil  her  individuality  as  well  as  her  com- 
plexion, and  the  most  rigidly  observed  rule  of  one 
who  knows  how  to  play  the  game  is,  that  man  shall 
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lay  his  cards  on  the  table  before  she  coyly  draws 
the  aces  from  her  sleeve.  For  several  thousand 
years  she  has  been  so  consumedly  amused  by  that 
caricature  of  the  gods,  man,  that  other  jests  fall 
fiat  upon  her  ears.  Consequently,  your  sex  has 
assured  the  universe  that  she  has  no  sense  of  hu- 
mor." 

Now,  if  Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow,  alias  the  Charm- 
er, alias  Egeria,  really  could  say  that  without 
provoking  a  retort  from  her  assortment  of  ad- 
mirers, she  must  have  been  a  widow  with  means 
and  generous  with  little  suppers,  big  dinners,  and 
choice  cigars. 

And  at  last,  after  having  refused  several  of  the 
set,  she  gives  courage  to  the  Commonplace  Man  to 
propose,  and  accepts  him. 

"Dear,"  she  lifted  his  hand  and  laid  her  cheek 
against  it,  "if  you  are  commonplace,  which  you 
are  not,  it  is  probably  offset  by  the  fact  which  you 
alone  of  all  the  world  know,  the  one  secret  which 
you  have  held  as  a  stick  over  me  all  these  years, 
—  that  I  am  fifty." 

I'd  wager  a  goodly  sum  that  every  one  of  her 
intimate  friends  was  fully  aware  of  that  solemn 
fact,  but  cared  too  much  for  her  peace  of  mind  to 
speak  of  it. 

Some  blatant  advertiser  speaks  of  this  book  as 
one  of  the  best  things  that  has  "broken  into  the 
reading-world  for  years. "  I  cannot  see  the  fitness 
of  this  remark.  One  mentally  pictures  a  Buffalo, 
Bison,  or  Bull,  boldly  bunting  through  a  doubly 
strong  Page  wire  fence. 

It  is  nothing  akin  to  that. 

[McClure,  Phillips  and  Co.,  $1.00.] 

Katherine  Cecil  Thurston  is  not  at  her  best  in 
her  last  production,  "The  Mystics."    It  is  high- 


strung,  overwrought,  and  written  merely  for  sen- 
sational effects. 

[Harper  Bros.] 

Maeterlinck  is  always  delightful  and  worth 
while,  and  fully  keeps  up  to  that  reputation  in  "The 
Measure  of  the  Hours."  A  mystic  philosopher, 
who  thinks  for  himself.  He  regrets  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  sun-dial,  and  quotes  some  mottoes  he 
likes : 

"The  hour  of  Justice  does  not  strike  on  the  dials 
of  this  world." 

"I  am  moved  by  the  light." 

An  old  marble  dial  in  an  old  garden  has  this  in- 
scription: "Amydst  ye  fiowres,  I  tell  ye  hours." 

There  is  a  sizable  volume  filled  with  mottoes 
which  have  adorned  sun-dials  —  an  English  col- 
lection. After  looking  over  them  all,  I  think  that 
one  made  for  my  own  dial  is  as  impressive  as  any: 
"Without  shadows,  no  progress."  This  was  an 
impromptu  by  a  friend  and  has  a  deeper  meaning 
than  "Only  the  sunny  hours  are  numbered  here." 

Such  long  sentences  as  Maeterlinck  indulges  in ! 
Seventeen  clauses  in  one  at  the  close  of  this  chap- 
ter. But,  unlike  Henry  James,  he  remains  coher- 
ent and  intelligible. 

After  enumerating  almost  everything  in  Nature's 
kaleidoscope,  he  closes  thus:  "All  these,  together 
with  thousands  of  things  and  thousands  of  lives 
that  escape  our  sight,  meet  and  take  stock  of  their 
continuance  around  this  mirror  of  time  on  which 
the  sun,  which  is  but  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  huge 
machine  that  vainly  subdivides  eternity,  marks 
with  a  kindly  ray  the  daily  journey  which  the  earth, 
with  all  that  it  carries,  performs  on  the  road  of  the 
stars." 

[Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  $1.50.] 


BAS-RELIEFS 

By  ISABELLA   HOWE   FISKE 


The  trees  against  the  sky-line 
Are  panelled,  like  a  cast 

Of  slender,  standing  figures; 
A  sculpture  from  the  past; 

Silent,  yet  singing,  clustered,  still, 

The  Delia  Robbia  of  the  hill. 


Colonial  and  Patriotic 


By  ELISABETH  MERRITT   GOSSE 


THE  Massachusetts  Old-Home-Week  Associ- 
ation has  been  planning  a  great  general  cele- 
bration this  year.  Boston,  Lynn,  Quincy,  Chel- 
sea, and  other  cities  will  celebrate  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively the  home-coming  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ;  but  the  interest  of  the  whole  State  will  centre 
in  Boston,  the  gateway  to  all  New  England,  and 
Boston,  during  the  seven  days  of  July  28  to  Au- 
gust 3,  will  be  "at  home"  to  all  of  its  sons  and 
daughters,  wherever  they  may  be  residing. 

The  officers  and  Executive  Committee  on  the 
Committee  of  One  Thousand  are  as  follows :  chair- 
man, Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald;  vice-chairmen, 
John  F.  Crocker,  Andrew  G.  Webster,  Jerome 
Jones,  George  F.  Daniels,  Joseph  M.  Thomas, 
James  J.  Storrow,  John  C.  Cobb,  Thomas  B. 
Fitzpatrick,  and  Frederick  O.  Houghton;  hon- 
orary vice-chairmen,  Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr., 
Lieutenant-Governor  Eben  S.  Draper,  ex-Gov- 
emor  John  D.  Long,  ex-Governor  J.  Q.  A.  Brack- 
ett,  ex-Governor  John  L.  Bates,  ex-Governor  Will- 
iam L.  Douglas,  U.  S.  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  U.  S.  Senator,  W.  Murray  Crane,  Hon. 
Richard  Olney,  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Arch- 
bishop John  J.  Williams,  Hon.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Bishop  Will- 
iam Lawrence,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Hon.  George  H.  Lyman,  Chief  Justice  Marcus  P. 
Knowlton,  Hon.  Frank  W.  Rollins,  Hon.  Herbert 
H.  D.  Pierce,  Hon.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Gen- 
eral Charles  H.  Taylor,  Judge  John  Lathrop, 
Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  President  Lu- 
cius Tuttle,  Judge  Francis  C.  Lowell,  President 
Charles  S.  Mellen,  Judge  John  W.  McKim,  Will- 
iam Dean  Howells,  Judge  Henry  W.  Sheldon, 
Judge  William  C.  Loring,  Judge  Robert  Grant, 
Bishop  Willard  F.  Mallalieu,  James  M.  Prender- 
gast,  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  Hon.  John  A.  Keli- 
her,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Hon.  Joseph  F. 
O'Connell,  Hon.  Emest  H.  Roberts,  ex-Mayors 
Samuel  H.  Green,  Thomas  N.  Hart,  Edwin  U. 
Curtis,  Nathan  Matthews,  and  Josiah  Quincy, 
Colonel  William  A.  Gaston,  Henry  M.  Whitney, 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  General  William  A. 
Bancroft,  Abraham  Shuman,  and  General  Charles 
W.  Bartlett.  The  honorary  secretaries  are  Daniel 
D.    Morss,   Erwin   H.   Walcott,   John   T.   Boyd, 
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George  C.  Houghton,  and  Harvey  E.  Sleeper;  the 
active  secretary  is  Frederick  G.  Perine;  the  treas- 
urers are  Henry  L.  Higginson  and  A.  I.  Glidden. 
Thomas  F.  Anderson  is  director,  and  Edward  W. 
McGlenen  is  historian. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Thousand  consists  of  the  chairman,  the  active 
vice-chairmen,  and  other  officers,  and  the  Hon. 
Josiah  Quincy,  Robert  Winsor,  John  Mason  Lit- 
tle, Colonel  William  E.  Haskell,  T.  Jefferson  Cool- 
idge, Jr.,  Eugene  N.  Foss,  Daniel  G.  Wing,  George  j 
W.  Coleman,  Ira  G.  Hersey,  Colonel  Charles  H. 
Grcenleaf,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Charles  M.  Burt,  Ed-  j 
gar  Van  Etten,  Fayette  S.  Curtis,  Dr.  Albert  E.  1 
Winship,  Sylvester  Baxter,  Dennis  D.  Driscoll,  A.  j 
S.  Hanson,  Charles  H.  Adams,  Meyer  Bloomfield, 
Joseph  Lee,  Edward  R.  Warren,  William  L.  Ter- 
hune,  Major  Patrick  F.  O'Keefe,  Carl  Dreyfus,  j 
W.  Wallace  Waugh,  Paul  Keith,  Frederic  H. 
Viaux,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  O'Neil,  Daniel  T.  O'Con- 
nell, A.  C.  Kendall,  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Nelson  E. 
Weeks,  P.  F.  O'Connell,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Bangs, 
F.  Alexander  Chandler,  Charles  H.  Farnsworth, 
George  W.  Moore,  John  F.  Moors,  Elwyn  G. 
Preston,  Frederick  O.  Woodruff,  Charles  E.  L. 
Wingate,  John  H.  Fahey,  Louis  K.  Leggett,  John 
L.  Eddy,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Robert  L. 
O'Brien,  Herbert  Underwood,  J.  Frank  Davis, 
William  A.  Grozier,  Edward  E.  Cole,  William  J. 
McDonald,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Rollins,  Edward  F. 
McSweeney,  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  Timothy 
J.  Byrnes,  and  Daniel  P.  Toomey.  Headquarters 
of  the  general  committee  are  established  in  the 
Old  South  Building. 

The  leading  patriotic  societies  of  Massachusetts, 
through  their  Advisory  Committee  on  cooperation 
in  patriotic  work,  of  which  Mr.  Walter  Gilman 
Page  is  chairman,  have  united  in  hospitable  plans 
for  Old  Home  Week.  A  permanent  committee 
has  been  appointed  with  Mr.  Charles  F.  Read,  of 
the  Bostonian  Society,  as  chairman,  and  Miss 
Marion  Howard  Brazier,  regent  of  John  Paul 
Jones  Chapter,  as  secretary.  Through  this  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  patriotic  societies,  vis- 
itors to  Boston  during  Old  Home  Week  will  be 
given  special  privileges  and  opportunities  to  visit 
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historic  points  of  interest  in  Greater  Boston,  and 
guides  will  be  provided  for  them  by  the  Pilgrim- 

ge  Committees.  Those  societies  which  have  al- 
ready established  permanent  headquarters  —  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  in  Colonial  Build- 
ing in  Boylston  Street;  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  in  Pierce  Building  in  Copley 
Square;  and  the  society  of  Mayflower  Descendants, 
!in  a  beautiful  old  house,  quaintly  furnished,  in 
Mt.  Vernon  Street — will  keep  open  house  through- 
out the  week.  Committees  from  the  various  so- 
cieties and  chapters  will  be  in  readiness  to  pilot 
visitors  to  Quincy  to  view  the  John  Adams  Birth- 
place and  the  famous  "Dorothy  Q."  house;  to 
Lexington,  where  Lexington  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
Will  keep  open  house;  to  Medford,  where  the  Old 
Royall  House  will  open  hospitable  doors;  to  Sa- 
lem, to  Danvers,  and  Marblehead  and  the  other 
towns  of  historic  interest  to  which  many  of  our 
risitors  will  trace  their  colonial  and  revolutionary 

ncestry.  The  historic  side  of  Old  Home  Week 
will  be  observed  most  worthily. 


Colonel  Thomas  Gardner  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
:ers  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  Brighton, 
Mass.,  has  been  allowed,  by  a  recent  act  of  the 
Boston  Art  Commission,  the  sum  of  $400,  to  be 
expended  in  suitably  marking  historic  spots  in 
Brighton.  On  June  17  the  chapter  placed  tablets 
ippropriately  inscribed  on  the  old  Dr.  Worcester 
Souse  in  Foster  Street,  Brighton;  and  on  the  an- 
pent  bridge  which  crosses  the  Charles  River  in 
Western  Avenue,  between  Allston  and  Cambridge. 
\  third  tablet  is  to  be  placed  on  the  grave  of  Colo- 
lel  Thomas  Gardner,  Brighton's  Revolutionary 
lero,  when  the  grave  can  be  located.  It  is  a  sin- 
ular  fact  that  of  the  several  authors  who  have 
ritten  of  Colonel  Gardner  and  his  heroic  deeds, 
j;ome  of  them  continuing  to  the  time  of  his  death 
bid  even  describing  his  funeral,  not  one  mentions 
lis  burial-place.  Colonel  Gardner  was  severely 
jvounded  at  Bunker  Hill,  in  the  third  attack  of  the 
British,  but  lingered  until  July  3,  1775,  dying  on 
he  day  that  General  Washington  took  command 
)f  the  American  army.  General  Washington  and 
inany  of  his  officers  attended  the  funeral.  The 
Lionel's  wife  died  three  years  afterwards,  and 
vas  buried  in  the  old  Cambridge  Cemetery.  It  is 
thought  that  in  a  grave  beside  her  rest  the  re- 
gains of  the  old  patriot. 

<  Watertown  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  gave  a  delightful 
Reception  on  May  22,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
jlerbert  E.  Davidson,  in  Coolidge  Hill  Road,  in 
jionor  of  the  State  regent,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ma- 


sury,  of  Danvers,  and  the  vice-State  regent,  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Dunning,  of  Springfield. 

Mary  Washington  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  Clin- 
ton, has  just  had  a  paper  of  great  interest  on  "The 
Marquis  de  Lafayette:  His  Help  to  America," 
which  was  given  by  Mrs.  Ella  Brown  Tottingham. 

Paul  Revere  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  has  just  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bond,  who  retires  from  the 
regency  after  three  years  of  successful  work,  with 
a  handsome  solid  silver  plate.  This  chapter  dec- 
orated the  grave  of  Paul  Revere,  on  Patriots'  Day, 
April  19,  with  a  large  laurel  wreath. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Putnam  Heath  has  retired  from 
the  office  of  corresponding-secretary-general  of  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Wendall.  Mrs.  Frank 
A.  Granger,  of  Randolph,  Mass.,  succeeds  Mrs. 
Adeline  F.  Fitz  as  first  vice-president-general. 
Mrs.  D.  Phoenix  Ingraham,  of  New  York,  re- 
mains in  the  office  of  national  president  for  another 
term  of  office. 


Notes 

This  is  the  Whittier  Centennial  Year.  On 
December  17,  1907,  occurs  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  poet  Whittier.  The  Whittier 
Home  Association  was  organized  some  years  ago, 
with  Mrs.  Emily  B.  Smith,  of  Amesbury,  as  presi- 
dent, and  has  now  $5,400  in  hand  to  be  used  for 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the  poet  Whittier.  It  is 
hoped  by  Whittier's  birthday,  December  17,  to 
have  the  desired  sum  of  $10,000  secured.  For 
this  reason  the  Whittier  Home  Association  asks 
Massachusetts  women,  and  even  women  of  all 
New  England,  since  Whittier  was  distinctively 
recognized  as  one  of  the  group  of  famous  New 
England  poets,  to  contribute  the  sum  of  ten  cents 
each.  These  contributions  may  be  taken  up 
through  the  medium  of  the  women's  clubs,  or  the 
State  federations,  or  the  patriotic  societies  and 
chapters;  and  it  is  also  asked  by  the  Whittier  Home 
Association  that  each  club  and  society  shall  devote 
a  portion  of  some  meeting  during  the  year  to  the 
memory  of  Whittier,  poet  and  patriot.  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward H.  Rowell  is  secretary  of  the  Whittier  Statue 
Committee;  and  Miss  Emma  C.  Woolfenden,  62 
Market  Street,  Amesbury,  is  treasurer. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Pilgrim  Monument  at 
Provincetown  was  laid  in  May,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  It  is  hoped  to  dedicate  the  monu- 
ment in  August. 
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Book  Notes 


Stepping-stones  of  American  History.  By 
fourteen  writers  eminent  as  educators,  histori- 
ans, and  statesmen. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  present  in  a  clear 
and  concise  manner  the  salient  points  of  our  early- 
American  history,  such  as  has  never  been  attempt- 
ed before.  The  list  of  fourteen  subjects  which  we 
selected  as  representing  the  foundation-stones  in 
our  history,  from  the  discovery  of  our  country  to 
the  forming  of  the  national  government,  was 
chosen  with  the  greatest  of  care,  and  is  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  received  from  some  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  country. 

Each  subject  has  been  treated  by  a  writer  whose 
name  stands  out  preeminently  as  an  authority  on 
his  special  topic.  No  volume  up  to  the  present 
time  has  comprehended  this  period  in  such  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  manner  as  does  this 
book. 

The  list  of  contributors  are  well  known  as  edu- 
cators, historians,  and  statesmen,  and  comprise 
the  following  list:  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Sen- 
ator for  Massachusetts,  and  Author;  James  A. 
Woodburn,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  In- 
diana; Lyon  G.  Tyler,  President  of  William  and 
Mary  College;  William  Elliot  Griffis,  Author  and 
Lecturer;  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Editor  and  Author; 
Rev.  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  Author  and  Lecturer; 
Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Lecturer  American  History, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Author;  Rev.  William 
E.  Barton,  Author;  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne,  Professor 
of  History,  University  of  Michigan;  James  K.  Hos- 
mer,  ex-President  American  Library  Association; 
Elroy  M.  Avery,  Editor  of  Popular  History  of 
United  States;  Justin  H.  Smith,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Dartmouth  College;  Dr.  George  Hodges, 
Dean  Episcopal  Theological  School. 

Despite  the  variety  in  authorship,  the  book  has 
sequence;  its  tone  is  high,  and  a  fine  spirit  pervades 
it  throughout. 

To  further  enhance  the  value  of  the  volume  each 
topic  has  been  illustrated  by  Frank  O.  Small.  In 
each  case  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  out  in 
the  picture  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
that  particular  period.  The  characters  introduced 
into  these  pictures  are  portraits  as  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, and  special  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  art- 
ist to  make  these  pictures  as  accurate  in  every  re- 
spect as  care  and  research  can  make  them.  They 
are  reproduced  in  the  colors  of  the  originals,  add- 
ing great  variety  and  interest  to  the  volume. 
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For  the  ordinary 
reader,  or  for  purposes 
of  serious  study  in 
higher  schools,  this  vol- 
ume should  find  a  sub- 
stantial place.  (Illus- 
trated by  fourteen  full- 
page  pictures  in  color 

by  Frank  O.  Small.    Gilt  top,  deckle  edge,  con 
taining  391  pages.     Cloth.     Price,  $2.25,  net.) 


The  White  Cat.    By  Gelett  Burgess,  with  illus- 
trations by  Will  Grefe. 

The  author  of  "Goops  and  How  to  Be  Them"j 
and  "The  Nonsense  Book"  follows  his  "Are  Youf 
a  Bromide  ?"  with  this  tale  of  the  dual  personality! 
of  a  young  and  charming  woman. 

Normally,  she  is  physically  adorable,  sweet,  re-; 
fined,  gracious,  beautiful  —  in  fact,  the  very  es- 
sence of  a  subtle  something,  soft,  elusive  as  af 
dream,  that  something  indescribable  which  is  ever 
the  charm  of  woman;  morally,  almost  perfect;  men-: 
tally,  sulphitic  as  a  Burgess  heroine  must  be. 

And  with  this  adorable  creature  as  nurse  a  shat- 
tered automobilist  is  left  to  convalesce.  No  more' 
need  for  the  speed-limit  law  nor  an  astrologer  tci 
forecast  his  fate. 

But  —  a  physician  arrives  upon  the  scene,  and 
next  day  this  lovely  vision  has  faded.  Joy  was  hei 
name,  and  in  her  place  is  a  hoydenish,  slapdash,; 
common,  bromidic  girl,  sensually  fond  of  the  doc- 
tor,—  Edna,  she  calls  herself, —  but  in  face  anc, 
form,  Joy  still. 

The  story  is  the  saving  of  Joy,  which  is  finally 
accomplished  by  the  scaring  away  of  Edna.  Bui, 
Edna,  to  my  mind,  was  pretty  near  a  match  for 
Burgess.  She  taxed  about  all  the  ingenuity  d 
even  his  sulphitic  mind,  and  he  was  forced  toresorii 
to  a  brace  of  pistols,  an  upheaval  of  house-furnish- 
ings and  window-smashing,  a  masked  Chinaman 
and  a  general  Fourth-of-July  celebration  before 
Edna  took  the  hint  that  her  presence  was  unde- 
sirable and  Joy  — to  quote  Mr.  Burgess  — 
"stood,  now  disarrayed  to  a  shocking  state,  hei 
shining  golden  skirt  ripped  half  off,  her  boson: 
bare,  her  hair  streaming" — but  Joy,  "illumined 
in  some  secret  way  by  the  knowledge  of  our  vic- 
tory." (The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis 
Price,  Si. 50.) 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE:    A    STUDY    IN    INDUSTRIAL    VASSALAGE, 

POLITICAL  MEDIEVALISM,  AND  THE  ARISTOCRATIC 

IDEAL    IN    PUBLIC    EDUCATION 


By   FRANK   PUTNAM 


EW      HAMPSHIRE    is 

burdened  with  an  army 
of  superfluous  tax-eating 
politicians.  She  is  ruled 
by  alien  corporations, 
which  use  or  devour  her 
natural  resources,  em- 
ploy her  inhabitants  at  low  wages,  and  take 
the  profits  out  of  the  State.  Her  educa- 
tional system  is  now,  as  always  in  the  past, 
shaped  more  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  a 
few  through  college  and  university  than  to 
help  the  children  of  the  rank  and  file  to  get 
a  sound  school  preparation  for  useful  ca- 
reers and  good  citizenship.  Like  Maine, 
she  has  lost  and  is  still  losing,  because  of 
these  conditions,  thousands  of  the  ablest  of 
her  native  sons  and  daughters  of  the  old 
stock,  who  seek  fairer  fortunes  in  other 
States,  and  is  replacing  them  with  a  poor 
grade  of  immigrants  from  other  countries, 
who  lower  the  average  of  political  morality 
and  general  intelligence  and  who  are  rather 
a  burden  upon  than  a  pillar  of  support  for 
the  State. 

Let  us  consider  these  and  other  proposi- 
tions more  at  length. 


I 


New  Hampshire  as  Massachusetts' 
Vassal 

In  the  good  old  days  when  knighthood 
was  in  flower  and  everybody  took  his  stout 
ale  straight  without  losing  social  standing,  an 
overlord  required  of  his  vassal  States  as  many 
fighting  men  as  they  could  send  him  with- 
out endangering  the  source  of  supply.  In 
these  days  of  the  higher  civilization,  when 
wars  are  few  and  peace  is  so  much  a  matter 
of  course  that  everybody  has  time  to  reg- 
ulate everybody  else's  personal  conduct, 
the  overlord  takes  his  tribute  in  dollars  in- 
stead of  in  men.  Dollars  do  the  fighting 
now. 

In  the  olden  times  New  Hampshire  would 
have  been  required,  if  she  had  borne  the 
same  relation  to  Massachusetts  that  she 
now  bears,  to  send  each  year  a  regiment  or 
two  of  husky  soldiers  for  duty  under  the 
sign  of  the  sacred  cod.  To-day,  under  the 
new  system,  New  Hampshire  is  required 
merely  to  send  to  Massachusetts  the  greater 
part  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  her  mills  and 
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Bird's-eye  view  of  Manchester 


railroads.  To  be  sure,  there  is  still  some 
tribute  levied  and  paid  in  human  flesh; 
for  the  great  cotton-mills  and  shoe-shops 
draw  within  their  doors  thousands  of  women 
and  children,  citizens  of  New  Hampshire 
even  though  born' under  another  flag;  and 
the  extra-normal  mortality  among  these 
women  and  children  is  not  less,  possibly 
it  is  greater,  than  would  be  the  mortality 
among  an  equal  number  of  fighting  men 
under  the  old  order. 

You  cannot  learn  how  many  children 
or  how  many  women  are  employed  in  the 
mills  and  factories  of  Manchester.  No- 
body knows  —  for  publication.  In  1905, 
when  the  latest  school  enumeration  was 
taken,  there  were  close  to  11,600  boys  and 
girls  in  Manchester  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen.  Six  thousand  of  these 
were  in  the  public  schools,  and  4,700  in  the 
parochial  schools  —  a  total  of  10,700.  That 
left  nine  hundred  children  between  five  and 
sixteen  unaccounted  for  in  the  schools. 
Some  of  these  were  under  eight  years  of  age, 
as  (  ompulsory  education  does  not  take  hold 
of  the  child  until  its  ninth  year  begins.  Say 
four  hundred  —  a  most  liberal  estimate  — 
were  in  this  age  period,  and  you  have  five 
hundred  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
pretty  certainly  employed  in  gainful  labor 


in  the  city  of  seventy  thousand  inhabitants. 
(I  perceive  that  I  erred  in  assuming,  at  the 
outset,  that  the  new  system  takes  money 
instead  of  men;  it  takes  both:  under  any  rea- 
sonable system  of  vassalage,  the  city  of  Man- 
chester, with  seventy  thousand  inhabitants, 
could  scarcely  be  called  upon  to  supply  more 
than  five  hundred  men  —  half  a  regiment.) 
Some  too-critical  folk  might  say  it  would  be 
more  to  New  Hampshire's  credit  if  she 
sent  men  instead  of  little  boys  and  girlSj 
but  it  is  a  reporter's  business  to  show  the 
situation  as  he  finds  it.  You  will  have  to  do 
your  own  moralizing. 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents 

There  is,  by  the  way,  another  levy  of 
child-life  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  own- 
ers of  the  Manchester  cotton-mills.  I  find 
this  interesting  bit  of  testimony  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Health  Department.  It  ap- 
pears therein  that  the  average  death-rate 
of  Manchester  is  one  hundred  a  week.  It 
appears  that  nearly  one-half  of  these  deaths 
are  of  children  under  five  years  of  age.  It 
further  appears  that  eighty  per  cent  of  these 
deaths  among  infants  desolated  the  homes 
of  that  half  of  the  city's  population  which 
is  of  foreign  birth  or  descent.      At  least  the 
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A  glimpse  of  the  cotton-mill  section  of  Manchester 


burials  were  in  their  cemeteries,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  most  of  the  women  work- 
ing in  the  city's  mills  and  factories  are  not  of 
the  old  Yankee  stock.  How  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  these  mill  women  are  wives 
and  mothers  I  was  not  able  to  learn.  If 
any  one  in  authority,  public  or  private,  has 
ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  determine 
their  number,  he  has  kept  his  secret  well. 
The  only  fact  obtainable  that  affords  any 
light  upon  it  is  the  death-rate  among  the 
infants. 

You  are  to  understand  that  New  Hamp- 
shire folks  of  the  native  stock  do  not  send 
their  wives  and  children,  whether  under  or 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  work  in  the 
mills,  if  they  can  avoid  it  —  and  most  of 
them  can.  The  mill  population  is  recruited 
chiefly  from  foreign  countries  —  the  French- 
Canadian  provinces  send  most  of  them; 
others  come  in  from  Ireland,  Greece,  Ar- 
menia, and  the  Slavic  countries.  This  ac- 
counts also  for  the  fact  that  the  parochial 
schools  have  almost  as  many  pupils  as  the 
public  schools. 

It  is  the  custom,  in  hundreds  of  such 
families,  for  both  father  and  mother  to 
work  in  the  mills  or  factories.  This  situa- 
tion would  provide  the  best  possible  field  of 
research  to  be  carefully  studied  by  some  of 


those  advanced  persons  who  argue  that  the 
average  child  suffers  from  too  much  loving 
care  during  infancy.  With  father  and  mother 
both  going  to  the  mill  at  6  a.m.,  little  brother 
going  to  school  at  8.30,  and  little  sister 
barely  big  enough  to  tie  her  shoes,  the  out- 
look for  baby  brother  is  one  of  glorious  and 
unlimited  freedom  from  adult  meddling. 
Baby  brother  is  usually  confided  to  the  care 
of  a  nurse,  frequently  an  old  woman,  living 
by  her  trade,  and  doing  all  the  business  she 
can.  She  often  has  charge  of  three  or  four 
babes  from  different  families  —  one  such 
nurse,  I  was  told,  had  the  care  of  six  in- 
fants, none  of  them  over  two  months  old. 
Give  each  baby  a  bottle  to  suck  at,  don't  be 
too  careful  either  about  the  cleanliness  of 
the  bottle  or  of  the  milk  it  contains,  and 
you  have  the  explanation  of  that  unspeak- 
ably pathetic  little  line  of  figures  appearing 
in  the  annual  mortality  reports  of  New 
Hampshire  factory  towns. 

Obviously,  it  is  no  business  of  the  State 
or  the  city  to  protect  babies.  Of  course,  the 
State  might  forbid  the  mill  employment  of 
mothers  of  children  less  than  a  year  old; 
and  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  operators  of 
the  mills  might  refuse  them  employment. 
But  they  don't,  as  we  have  seen,  in  either 
case. 
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Is  This  the  Spectacle  of  Woman  in 

Revolt  ? 

There  is  some  sentiment  against  the  em- 
ployment of  the  mothers  of  young  children 
in  the  mills,  but  no  one  has  yet  suggested 
that  it  should  be  forbidden  by  law.  Wise 
women  of  the  old  stock  perceive  the  canni- 
balistic nature  of  the  employment,  and  wax 
indignant  when  the  subject  is  brought  up  — 
indignant  at  the  mill  mothers,  not  at  the 
mill  operators  or  the  indifferent  legislators 


en  ought  to  be  at  home  caring  for  their  chil- 
dren. But  they  won't  stay  home.  They  will 
go  into  the  mills  at  any  cost.  Their  wages 
they  fritter  away,  most  of  them,  on  poor  lit- 
tle foolish  luxuries  of  dress  and  articles  of 
adornment  for  the  homes  they  have  deserted. 
They  don't  cook.  They  have  n't  time. 
Their  families  live  for  the  most  part  on  ba- 
ker's bread  and  other  cooked  foods  bought 
in  the  markets.  The  system  is  extravagant. 
The  children  are  neglected.  There  is  a 
grave  tendency  to  loose  morals.   It  all  means 


Typical  "quarters"  of  the  Manchester  cotton-mill  workers;  one  of  many  streets  of  boarding-houses 
and  tenements  owned  by  the  Amoskeag  Corporation 


who  sanction  the  murderous  custom  with 
silence.  " These  women  don't  have  to  go 
into  the  mills,"  said  one,  herself  a  big- 
brained,  big-hearted,  widely  read,  and 
thoughtful  mother  of  a  fine  family  of  young 
Americans.  "They  could  just  as  well  stay 
at  home  and  manage  their  homes  on  their 
husband's  earnings.  They  would  be  just  as 
well  off  financially  and  much  better  off 
every  other  way  than  they  are  now  when 
husband  and  wife  both  work  in  the  mills. 
The  men  get  good  wages,  they  are  provided 
with  tenements  at  low  prices,  and  the  worn- 


bad    health  —  mental,   moral,    and    phvsi- 
cal." 

Is  this  the  spectacle  of  woman  in  revolt  ? 
Is  man's  niggardliness  to  his  womankind, 
through  long  generations,  at  last  being  re- 
venged upon  his  own  head?  Is  the  mill 
husband  of  this  generation  eating  store  grub, 
and  making  a  wry  face  over  it,  by  way  of 
paying  off  the  long  scores  of  his  stingy  male 
forebears  ?  If  it  be  true  that  the  mill  wives 
actually  prefer  wage  work  outside  their 
homes, —  and  the  testimony  points  that  way 
strongly, —  then  we  must  seek  the  cause  of 
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Former  Governor  Frank  West  Rollins,  founder 
of  the  Old-Home-Week  movement 

that  preference  in  one  of  two  ways:  either 
the  husband's  wages  are  insufficient  to  sup- 
port a  home,  or  the  wife  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  taste  the  long-deferred  sweets  of 
earning  and  spending  her  own  money,  what- 
ever happens  to  the  home.  Now  the  aver- 
age wages  of  the  men  in  the  cotton-mills, 
counting  all  grades,  is  a  trifle  over  $8.50 
weekly.  The  mill  corporations  provide 
houses  and  tenements  and  lodging-houses 
for  most  of  their  employees;  one  corporation, 
the  Amoskeag,  owns  fifteen  hundred  tene- 
ments. Rents  are  cheap.  Perhaps  a  woman 
who  is  a  good  manager  could  make  ends 
meet  for  a  small  family  on  her  husband's 
eight-fifty  per.  A  long  line  of  her  female  an- 
cestors did  it  on  less.  She,  it  appears,  has 
made  up  her  mind  either  that  it  can't  be 
done  or  that  it  is  n't  worth  doing.  So  she 
gets  her  name  on  the  mill  pay-roll  and  takes 
down  her  weekly  average  of  seven-fifty. 
The  Saturday  half-holiday  offers  her  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  it.    She  does  n't  have  to  ask 


Governor  Charles  M.  Floyd,  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant of  Manchester 

her  husband  for  the  price  of  a  hat  when 
she  wants  one.  More  often,  probably,  the 
nature  of  the  sexes  being  what  it  is, 
he  is  the  borrower  and  the  spender. 
But  she  has  the  privilege  of  hand- 
ling the  money,  anyway,  and  by  that 
much  is  she  in  advance  of  her  mothers. 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian  philoso- 
pher, somewhere  suggests  that  the  human 
race  tends  toward  the  bee-hive  social  organ- 
ization, in  which  the  female  is  practically 
the  whole  works  —  queen,  army,  and  pro- 
letariat —  and  the  male  is  merely  an  inci- 
dental factor.  One  of  several  modern  tend- 
encies that  seem  to  lend  color  to  the  Belgi- 
an's proposition  is  located  in  cotton-mill 
districts  such  as  this  one  at  Manches- 
ter. 


A  Mile  and  a  Half  of  Cotton-mills 

The  cotton-mills  of  Manchester,  stretch- 
ing a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  Merrimac 
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General  Franklin  Pierce  in  the  uniform  which 
he  wore  during  the  war  with  Mexico 


Franklin  Pierce  as  President,  from  a  portrait 
in  the  Capitol  at  Concord 


River,  employ  about  20,000  hands.  The 
Amoskeag  corporation  owns  all  but  one  of 
the  mills,  and  rents  water-power  to  that  one. 
The  Amoskeag  mills  are  good  mills.  Their 
work-people  are  paid  wages  as  high  as  the 
industry  offers  anywhere.  The  stockholders 
draw  liberal  dividends.  There  are  few  labor 
troubles  in  these  mills.  Organizations  of 
laborers  in  the  mills  are  few  and  not  too  war- 
like. The  corporation  owns  and  keeps  in  re- 
pair several  streets,  which  are  lined  with  its 
mill  and  tenement  properties.  Its  influence 
is,  naturally  enough,  powerful  in  shaping 
municipal  policies,  but  it  cannot  fairly  be 
said  to  "  own  the  town."  It  does  not,  in  fact, 
own  one-half  of  the  town.  It  is  capitalized 
for  $6, 000, 000  and  pays  to  the  city  .$159,000 
a  year  in  taxes.  Smaller  corporations,  in 
visible  plant  and  annual  turn-over,  are  often 
enough  capitalized  for  half  a  dozen  times  as 
much  as  the  Amoskeag.  Its  employees  get 
their  wages  on  time,  and  it  does  not  issue 
trading-checks  good  only  at  company  stores. 


It  pays  off  in  real  money.  Considering  that 
it  is  not  a  philanthropy,  but  a  business,  run 
for  profit,  it  measures  up  very  well  with  the 
standard  of  its  time  and  class.  If  any  re- 
forms are  to  be  made  in  the  personnel  of  its 
employees,  these  will  have  to  originate  out- 
side the  mills.  It  is  hard  to  get  workers 
enough  to  keep  the  mills  going  at  top  notch, 
and  if  women  and  children  within  the  legal 
age  limits  ask  for  work  they  will  continue  to 
get  it  until  the  laws  of  the  State  are  changed 
to  forbid  their  employment  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions. 

A  Southern  man  who  walked  through 
the  mill-tenement  section  with  me  said: 
" These  'quarters'  are  undoubtedly  better 
than  the  slave  quarters  of  the  old  Southern 
plantations  —  solider,  I  mean,  though  I 
doubt  if  they  house  as  cheery  a  population 
as  those  old  quarters  did.  But  where  is 
the  Big  House  —  the  residence  of  the 
owner?" 

The  Big  House,  we  were  informed  in  due 
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President  Franklin  Pierce  leaving  the  Eagle  Inn,  Concord,  to  take  his  office  at  Washington.   From  an 
old  print  now  hung  in  the  lobby  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Concord 


season,  is  in  Boston.  There  most  of  the 
levied  dollars  go  at  dividend  time.  New 
Hampshire  supplies  the  water-power  and 
the  human  labor;  the  South  supplies  the  raw 
cotton;  Boston  supplies  the  capital  and  the 
brains  and  takes  the  surplus.  Sometimes 
there  is  n't  any  surplus  —  the  octopus  can- 
not bring  back  a  diamond  in  every  tentacle. 
The  principal  cotton-mills  of  Dover,  fi- 
nanced in  Boston,  have  not  made  anybody 
rich.  For  one  thing,  the  supply  of  children 
is  so  small  there  that  the  Dover  mills  are 
obliged  to  hire  men  to  do  work  that  is 
done  by  boys  and  girls  in  most  cotton- 
mills. 

The  mill  conditions  of  Manchester  are 
repeated,  in  varying  degrees,  in  Nashua  and 
the  other  cotton  towns  of  the  State.  Peo- 
ple who  are  poor  must  get  food  somehow, 
and  if  they  find  it  necessary  to  go  themselves 
and  to  send  their  minor  sons  and  daughters 
and  their  wives  bearing  young  children  into 
the  mills  to  toil  through  six  ten-hour  days 
every  week,  they  will  not  be  restrained  by 
what  well-intentioned  but  impractical  sug- 
gestions may  be  offered  by  outsiders. 


II 


The    Rule   of   the    Railroad 

New  Hampshire's  railroad  earnings,  like 
her  mill  dividends,  are  taken  principally  by 
Boston  and  other  Massachusetts  owners. 
And  not  only  are  most  of  the  profits  of  the 
State's  public  highways  lost  to  the  State,  but 
the  control  of  the  public  highways  also  is 
held  and  exercised  ruthlessly  and  corruptly 
by  non-residents.  The  true  capital  of  New 
Hampshire  is  the  North  Union  Railroad 
Station  in  the  city  of  Boston.  No  matter 
who  sits  in  the  Governor's  office  at  Concord, 
the  real  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  is  the 
president  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

Conditions  past  and  present  are  summed 
up  by  former  Senator  Chandler  as  follows: 

Once 

1.  There  was  no  consolidation  of  railroads 
without  the  prior  consent  in  each  case  of  the  Leg- 
islature. 

2.  There  was  free  and  active  competition  for 
business  among  the  railroads  of  the  State. 

3.  There  was  a  possibility  of  new  roads  being 
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The  home  of  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  founder  of  Christian  Science,  at  Concord.      Mrs.  Eddy  is 
to-day  the  most  widely  discussed  native  of  New  Hampshire 


built    even    against    the    opposition    of    the    old 
roads. 

4.  There  was  no  watering  of  railroad-stock  nor 
dividends  upon  money  not  paid  into  the  railroad 
treasuries. 

5.  The  railroad  commissioners  fixed  the  rates 
for  fares  and  freights,  for  the  protection  of  the 
people. 

6.  Lobbying  expenditures  were  discouraged , 
and 

7.  Free  passes,  to  influence  the  conduct  of  offi- 

1  ials  or  citizens,  were  unlawful. 

Now 

1.  All  the  railroads,  whether  within  or  without 
the  State,  may  consolidate  into  one  corporation, 
and  one  great  railroad  company  embraces  sub- 
stantially all  our  State  lines  as  a  part  of  irresistibly 
powerful  lines  outside  the  State. 

2.  All  railroad  competition  is  abolished. 

3.  No  new  railroads  can  be  built  unless  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  that  the  public  good  re- 
quires them,  which  it  never  does. 

4.  Millions  of  watered  rail  road -stock  have  been 
issued  and  the  people  are  taxed  to  pay  dividends 
thereon. 

5.  The  power  of  the  railroad  commissioners  to 

02  rates  and  fares  has  been  practically  destroyed. 

6.  7'he  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money  in 
controlling  Legislatures  has  been  encouraged  by 
repealing  a  wise  law  limiting  such  expenditure; 
and 


7.  The  right  of  the  railroad  managers  to  give 
free  passes  not  only  to  paupers,  but  to  legislators, 
public  officials,  and  all  others,  and  to  give  them  to 
one  man  and  withhold  them  from  another,  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure  or  caprice,  has  been  af- 
firmed by  a  law  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
deluging  the  Legislature  with  free  passes  when 
railroad  legislation  is  pending;  all  this  stupendous 
revolution  having  been  accomplished  through  laws 
carried  through  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
by  the  pressure  of  railroad  power  scandalously  and 
often  corruptly  exerted.* 

This  statement  of  conditions  with  refer- 
ence to  New  Hampshire  railroads,  which  an 
examination  of  the  records  convinces  me  is 
correct  in  every  detail,  reveals  New  Hamp- 
shire as  a  vassal  State  even  more  surely  than 
does  the  non-resident  ownership  of  her  chief 


*  The  Legislature  of  this  year  passed  an  act  limiting  the  free- 
pass  evil  to  some  extent.  Railroads  were  forbidden  to  issue 
passes  to  delegates  to  political  conventions  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Governor  was  authorized  to  make  a  contract  with 
the  railroad  for  the  free  carriage  of  State  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  State  officers  and 
members  of  the  Legislature  were  forbidden  to  get,  for  them- 
selves or  any  one  else,  any  free  transportation  other  than  that 
to  be  contracted  for  by  the  Governor.  A  penalty  of  not  less 
than  $100  and  not  more  than  $1,000  is  provided  for  each  in- 
fraction of  this  law.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  railroad  offi- 
cials, employees  or  their  families  or  agents,  surgeons,  attor- 
neys-at-Jaw,  or  witnesses  attending  any  investigation  or  trial 
in  which  they  may  be  interested.  The  Governor  has  made  a 
contract  with  the  railroad  for  free  mileage  for  State  officials 
and  employees  at  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile. 
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Frank  S.  Streeter,  late  attorney  for  the  Boston 

&  Maine  in  New  Hampshire,  now  chief 

counsel  for  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  said  to 

be  slated  by  the  railroad  to 

succeed  Senator  Gallinger 

manufacturing  industries.  Nor  is  the  worst 
set  down  in  Senator  Chandler's  quoted 
summary  of  the  facts  regarding  the  rail- 
roads. 


How  the  State  Lost  an  Equity  of 

$2,000,000 

The  State,  in  granting  the  charter  of  the 
Concord  Railroad  (now  a  part  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  under  lease),  expressly  re- 
served the  right  to  take  over  the  road  after 
a  period  of  years  on  certain  conditions  set 
down  in  the  charter.  The  State,  should  it 
ever  decide  to  take  the  railroad,  was  to  pay 
the  owners  the  first  cost,  $1,500,000,  and 
arrears  of  dividends  up  to  ten  per  cent.  In 
1889  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor  by  direction  of  the  Legislature 


John  M.  Mitchell,  New  Hampshire's  Democratic 

boss,  who  succeeds  Frank  Streeter  as  attorney 

for  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  New  Hampshire 

of  1897  to  learn  the  amount  of  the  State's 
equity  in  the  Concord  road  reported  that 
the  arrears  of  ten  per  cent  dividends  amount- 
ed to  $659,497.69.  This,  added  to  the  first 
cost  of  the  road,  made  the  sum  of  $2,159,- 
497.69,  which  the  State  would  then  have  to 
pay  the  owners  if  the  State  took  over  the 
property.  The  value  of  the  road  at  that 
time  was  conservatively  estimated  at  $4,- 
200,000.  The  State's  equity  was  therefore 
more  than  $2,000,000.  The  late  Austin 
Corbin,  then  president  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  and  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
desiring  not  only  to  make  a  profitable  in- 
vestment but  also  to  help  the  State  get  its 
due  from  the  Concord  Railroad,  offered 
to  pay  the  State  a  million  dollars  for  its 
equity  in  the  Concord  road.  The  State's 
equity  had  been  acknowledged  by  all  par- 
ties concerned  for  fifty  years.  No  one  had 
disputed  it.  The  Legislature  had  expressly 
reserved  this  and  all  other  rights  in  every 
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Governor  Benning  Wentworth  (1742),  the  first 
Governor   after  the  separation  from   Mas- 
sachusetts, who  became  rich  through  the 
acquisition  of  much  public  land.  From 
a  portrait  in  the  State  Capitol 


General  B.  F.  Butler,  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who,  like  Webster,  won  his  chief  fame 
in   the   service   of  Massachusetts  and 
the  nation.      From  a  portrait 
in  the  State  Capitol 


amendment  made  to  the  railroad  laws  of  the 
State  after  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  Concord  road.  The  only  later  is- 
sue raised  by  the  attorneys  for  the  railroad 
was  an  impudent  demand  that  the  State 
should  pay  compound  interest  on  the  arrears 
of  ten  per  cent  dividends.  In  making  this 
demand  the  road's  lawyers  ignored  the  fact 
that  it  has  always  been  the  universal  judg- 
ment of  courts  everywhere  that  the  State 
in  contracting  with  citizens  is  holden  to  no 
obligations  other  than  those  expressly  stip- 
ulated; and  in  this  case  the  charter  of  the 
Concord  road  contained  no  single  word  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  interest  upon  ar- 
rears of  dividends. 

Yet  when  the  Legislature  found  itself 
farced  to  take  some  action  upon  the  subject 
and  required  the  State  Supreme  Court  to 
give  an  opinion   upon  the  State's  interest 


in  the  Concord  road,  the  court,  after  hear- 
ing legal  arguments  by  the  lawyers  for  Mr. 
Corbin  and  for  the  road,  gave  an  over-night 
decision  that  the  State  had  no  equity  in  the 
Concord  road  —  that  its  right  to  take  over 
the  property  had  been  revoked  by  the  gen- 
eral railroad  act  of  1844.  Ex-Senator  Will- 
iam E.  Chandler,  the  foremost  public  man 
of  New  Hampshire,  mercilessly  analyzed  this 
decision,  and  reached  the  conclusion,  which 
he  published  in  the  Concord  Monitor,  that — 

"  The  opinion  of  the  judges,  taking  $2,- 
000  000  away  from  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  is  sheer  robbery  unless  (1)  the 
general  railroad  law  of  1844  repealed  the 
iyth  section  of  the  Concord  Railroad  Charter, 
and  (2)  was  itself  repealed  as  to  existing 
rights  by  the  General  Statutes  of  1867.  Either 
proposition  is  a  bald,  naked  untruth." 

Mr.   Chandler  proceeded  in  a  series  of 
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Governor  Woodbury  Langdon  (1784),  frcm  a 
portrait  in  the  State  Capitol 


General  John  A.  Dix,  from  a  portrait  in  the 
State  Capitol 


brilliant  articles  to  dissect  the  court  and  its 
decision,  demonstrating  clearly  enough  to 
the  lay  mind,  not  fogged  with  legal  techni- 
calities, that  the  Legislature,  in  every  amend- 
ment to  the  railroad  laws  passed  after  the 
granting  of  the  Concord  road's  charter,  had 
in  express  terms  reserved  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned whatever  rights  they  possessed  — 
that  no  such  rights  had  been  extinguished. 

The  court  did  not  hale  Mr.  Chandler  up 
for  contempt,  though  his  contempt  was  ex- 
pressed, repeatedly,  in  unmistakable  terms. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chandler  haled  the 
court  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for 
contempt,  and  at  this  distance,  reading  his 
indictment  and  the  court's  long,  labored, 
and  misty  explanation  of  its  decision,  it 
would  appear  that  he  made  out  his  case 
absolutely. 

Another  singular  feature  of  this  extraor- 
dinary decision  is  that  it  was  not  based  up- 
on any  suggestion  offered  by  the  lawyers  for 


either  party.  The  State's  right  in  the  Con- 
cord road  was  not  challenged  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  attorneys  for  the  road  who  con- 
tested the  Corbin  offer.  Their  whole  argu- 
ment bore  upon  the  road's  right  to  claim 
the  payment  of  compound  interest  upon  the 
arrears  of  the  ten  per  cent  dividends,  and 
upon  a  denial  of  the  State's  right  to  sell  its 
equity  to  a  third  party.  They  believed  that 
if  these  absurd  and  impertinent  contentions 
could  be  sustained,  the  State  would  find  its 
equity  worthless  and  would  abandon  its 
pretensions.  The  court's  decision  went  far 
beyond  the  arguments  of  the  lawyers,  and 
swept  away  the  people's  absolute  and  un- 
disputed equity  of  more  than  $2,000,000 
upon  assumptions  which  Senator  Chandler 
declared  so  flimsy  and  far-fetched  that  they 
left  him  no  alternative  but  to  believe  that 
the  court  had  deliberately  betrayed  the  State 
into  the  railroad's  hands. 

The  net  result  of  this  decision,  and  of 
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Summit  House  and  cog  railway  at  the  top  of  Mount  Washington 


legislation  from  time  to  time  dictated  by 
the  railroad  bosses  of  the  Legislature,  has 
been  to  leave  New  Hampshire's  steel  high- 
ways absolutely  under  control  of  non-res- 
ident owners,  whose  official  headquarters 
are,  as  before  stated,  in  the  North  Union 
Station  in  Boston. 

Pernicious  Activity  of  the  Railroad 

Machine 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  that  is  to  be  reported 
of  the  railroad  situation  in  New  Hampshire. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  for  the  people  of 
the  State  to  know  that  through  legislative 
and  judicial  actions  the  control  of  their  com- 
mercial highways  had  passed  out  of  their 
own  hands  into  the  hands  of  non-residents 
interested  solely  in  getting  the  largest  divi- 
dends the  traffic  of  the  State  can  be  made  to 
pay.  This  would  be  bad  enough,  but  the 
situation  has  been  made  much  worse  by  the 
growing  disposition  of  the  railroad  to  inter- 
fere in  the  politics  of  the  State  down  to  the 
smallest,  detail.  Not  the  least  important 
public  officer  can  be  elected  in  State,  county, 
city,  or  township  without  either  whipping 


or  surrendering  to  the  political  agents  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  The  corrupt 
and  corrupting  organization  formed  to  get 
possession  of  the  State's  railroads  has  grown 
by  what  it  fed  upon  until  to-day  it  must 
needs  thrust  its  fingers  into  every  detail  of 
politics,  however  local  and  however  remote 
from  any  possible  railroad  interest.  The 
beggar  on  horseback  is  riding  the  horse  to 
death  —  and  riding,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  dis- 
astrous fall. 


The  Lincoln  Republican  Movement 

The  Lincoln  Republican  movement, 
headed  by  Winston  Churchill  in  1906, 
though  defeated  by  the  purchase  of  dele- 
gates' proxies  in  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention, gave  proof  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  uncorrupted  and  can  be  led  to 
victory  over  the  compact  but  small  army  of 
corporation  grafters.  The  spirit  of  that 
movement  will  be  heard  from  again  and 
again  until  New  Hampshire  once  more 
takes  her  old  proud  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
free  States. 

Senators    Burnham    and    Gallinger   and 
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Representatives  Sulloway  and  Currier  hold 
their  offices  by  permission  of  the  railroad. 
Frank  Streeter,  boss  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  State  and  until  recently  attor- 
ney for  the  Boston  &  Maine,  is  said  to  be 
slated  by  the  railroad  to  succeed  Senator 
Gallinger.  Mr.  Streeter  was  succeeded  as 
the  attorney  for  the  railroad  by  John  M. 
Mitchell,  the  boss  of  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  State.  This  spectacle  —  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  two  great  political  parties  openly 
serving  the  great  corporation  that  has  for 
years  ruled  New  Hampshire  and  debauched 
her  politics  —  is  more  eloquent  than  any 
words  could  possibly  be  in  its  revelation 
of  the  State's  need  of  political  regenera- 
tion. 

The  program  of  political  reforms  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  Lincoln 
Republicans  was,  in  brief,  as  follows: 

I.  Laws  (1)  for  prohibiting  the  giving  of  free 
railroad  transportation  under  any  device  of  passes, 
mileage-books,  or  special  contracts,  to  delegates 
to  political  conventions,  governmental  officials,  or 
any  other  person  not  properly  entitled  thereto;  (2) 
for  the  election  of  railroad  commissioners  by  the 
people;  and  (3)  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  true 
value  of  the  property  of  the  railroads  and  of  the 


other  public-service   companies  within  the   State 
which  shall  furnish  a  just  basis  for  taxation. 

II.  A  corrupt  practices  act  for  securing  honest 
elections  which  shall  prohibit  political  contribu- 
tions by  corporations  and  require  publicity  of  cam- 
paign receipts  and  expenditures  by  committees, 
candidates,  and  individuals. 

III.  A  law  suppressing  the  evils  of  lobbying  by 
requiring  the  public  registration  of  attorneys  and 
agents,  and  the  publication  of  their  fees,  and  of  all 
other  expenditures  made  to  secure  or  defeat  legisla- 
tion. 

IV.  A  primary  election  law  which  shall  permit 
the  members  of  all  political  parties  to  nominate 
candidates  for  office  by  direct  vote. 

V.  A  law  creating  a  commission  to  revise  the 
tax  laws  of  the  State  and  to  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture what  amendments  of  these  laws  are  now  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  tax- 
ation. 

VI.  A  stringent  enforcement  of  the  conditions 
attached  to  liquor  licenses  in  towns  and  cities 
where  licenses  exist,  and  a  like  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  all 
towns  and  cities  adopting  the  prohibitory  system. 

VII.  The  enforcement  of  the  present  law 
against  gambling,  including  book-making,  at  the 
Salem  race-track  and  elsewhere,  and  the  passage 
of  such  additional  laws  as  may  be  necessary. 

Aside  from  the  halting  and  half-way  step 
toward  abolishing  the  free-pass  evil,  the 
Legislature  of  1907  showed  in  other  meas- 
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Daniel  Webster,  a  little-known  portrait  owned  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 

ures  that  it  felt  the  influence  of  the  Churchill 
campaign.  A  law  was  passed  forbidding 
the  transfer  of  proxies  by  delegates  to  polit- 
ical conventions.  This  law  will  prevent  such 
scenes  as  discredited  the  last  Republican 
State  Convention.  It  requires  conventions 
choosing  delegates  to  the  State  Conventions 
to  choose  an  alternate  for  each  delegate  and 
to  file  a  list  of  the  names  of  delegates  and 
alternates  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  so 
that  every  one  concerned  may  know  exactly 
who  is  entitled  to  sit  in  the  State  Conven- 
tions. It  will  not  hereafter  be  possible  for 
venal  delegates,  who  dare  not  themselves 
vote  for  a  candidate  obnoxious  to  their  con- 
stituents, to  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  their 
seats  in  the  conventions  to  other  men  who 
will  vote  for  the  obnoxious  candidate. 

The  Reform  Movement  Is  Not  Dead 

A  leader  of  the  Churchill  movement  said: 
"The  caucuses  for  members  of  the  House 


John  P.  Hale,  first  anti-slavery  senator   of 

the  United  States.     From  a  portrait  in 

the  State  Capitol 

of  Representatives  took  place  about  two 
weeks  after  the  gubernatorial  convention  last 
year,  and  our  so-called  reform  forces  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  make  a  fight  for  the 
Legislature  which  has  just  closed.  Mr. 
Churchill  was  able  to  cover  only  a  small  part 
of  the  State  in  his  campaign  last  summer. 
The  result  of  that  campaign  gave  him  157 
initial  delegates  at  the  convention.  As  there 
are  two  delegates  for  every  representative 
in  the  House,  we  expected  to  have  about 
seventy-eight  representatives  for  reform  in 
the  last  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had 
about  sixty,  eighteen  of  the  towns  having 
sent  Democratic  representatives.  The  re- 
form force,  therefore,  was  about  sixty,  out 
of  two  hundred  sixty-odd  Republican  rep- 
resentatives. The  Senate  was,  as  usual,  en- 
tirely machine.  The  result  was  that  the 
machine  made  the  most  of  their  opportunity, 
as  we  expected,  riding  down  and  oblitera- 
ting most  of  the  measures  which  we  had  in- 
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serted  in  the  Republican  platform,  and  ma- 
king a  concession  only  on  the  pass  question. 
The  machine  and  their  organs  are  naturally 
embracing  this  opportunity  to  proclaim  that 
reform  is  dead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
very  much  alive,  but  quiet  for  once.  The 
sixty  Republican  members  of  whom  I  spoke 
were  loyal  to  a  man,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  session  carried  other  unexpected  strength 
with  them  in  the  House.  We  shall  make  our 
fight  next  summer,  and,  I  hope,  many  sum- 
mers thereafter,  if  necessary. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  obtained 
about  as  much  as  could  be  hoped  for  in  a 
year.  Two  years  ago  it  was  impossible,  as 
I  know  by  experience,  to  get  an  anti-pass 
bill  out  of  the  Railroad  Committee.  This 
year,  to  everybody's  astonishment,  the 
House  almost  passed  a  direct  primary  bill, 
missing  by  a  very  narrow  margin,  and 
passed  the  pure  food  bill,  which  the  Senate 
killed.  The  machine  is  entirely  wiped  out 
in  some  places,  and  leaders  like  Jim  French, 
who  used  to  have  everything  their  own  way, 
are  discredited.  The  trouble  is  at  present 
that  there  are  perhaps  too  many  brands 
of  reform,  and  which  is  the  best  of  these  can 


only  be  seen  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
These  things  will  work  out  of  themselves, 
I  hope." 

Ill 

What  the  State  Really  Needs 

The  Churchill  movement  proposed  a 
very  good  program  of  patchwork  repairs  — 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  are  ready  to  consider  at  this 
time.  But,  passing  from  what  is  immedi- 
ately possible  and  "practical,"  what  New 
Hampshire  —  and  every  other  State  — 
really  needs  is  to  bring  her  governmental 
machinery  into  harmony  with  the  genius  of 
this  age.  Our  State  governments  are  a  sur- 
vival from  a  day  when  there  were  no  daily 
newspapers  and  few  journals  of  any  kind; 
no  railroads  or  telephones  or  telegraphs  or 
any  means  of  quickly  and  widely  diffusing 
information;  of  a  day,  in  short,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  send  representatives  from  dis- 
tricts to  the  State  capital  in  order  that  each 
might  inform  his  associates  upon  the  needs, 
to  them  unknown,  of  his  particular  district. 
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The  world  meantime  has  gone  forward. 
Business  in  all  of  its  many  divisions  has  been 
reorganized  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
means  of  collecting  and  diffusing  informa- 
tion quickly  and  widely.  Only  the  govern- 
ments of  our  cities  and  states  have  stood 
still.  They  have  patched  the  original  ma- 
chine until  it  will  stand  no  more  patching. 
City  and  State  now  alike  imperatively  need 
new  machinery  of  government. 

Xew  Hampshire  has  a  Legislature  com- 
posed of  417   members, —  393  representa- 


junketing  on  free  passes  up  and  down  the 
State,  taking  an  interest  in  legislation  Only 
when  something  concerning  his  own  district 
is  uppermost,  or  when  he  scents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  his  State  pay  by  collecting 
a  bit  of  "honest  graft."  The  Legislature  of 
New  Hampshire  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  stand- 
ing army.  It  comprises  one  thousandth  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  State,  or  one 
man  in  every  three  hundred. 

What  ^Tew  Hampshire  ought  to  do  is  to 
abolish  her  Legislature,  wipe  out  legislative 


Hotel  Wentworth,  Newcastle,  where  the  Russo-Japanese  Peace  Conference  was  held,  now  owned 

by  Boston  capitalists 


tives  and  twenty-four  senators, —  the  largest 
legislative  body  in  the  world,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
Legislative  places  pay  $200  a  session,  and 
are  so  lightly  esteemed  (in  the  lower  house) 
that  they  are  used  to  pay  off  all  sorts  of  po- 
litical debts.  When  the  machine  is  under 
obligations  to  a  man  and  doesn't  dare  to 
put  him  into  an  office  of  any  dignity  or  re- 
sponsibility, it  puts  him  into  the  House. 
There  he  is  one  of  the  idle  and  useless  mem- 
bers  who  spend  their  days  playing  seven-up 
or   pitch    in    the    Capitol    basement,    or   in 


districts,  put  the  State's  business  into  the 
hands  of  a  commission  of  five  men  to  be 
elected  by  the  whole  State  for  two  or  four 
year  terms,  give  these  men  absolute  control 
of  administering  the  State's  affairs  through 
competent  departmental  executives  to  be 
by  them  chosen,  and  then  hold  them  to  ac- 
count for  results.  The  people  should  reserve 
to  themselves  the  power  of  direct  legislation, 
through  the  initiative  and  referendum  and 
the  recall.  With  a  government  thus  simpli- 
fied, and  with  responsibility  thus  fixed  upon 
a  small  body  of  men,  all  of  them  constantly 
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working  in  the  full  blaze  of  publicity,  New 
Hampshire  or  any  other  State  could  get  its 
business  done  better  than  it  is  now  or  ever 
has  been  done,  and  at  a  small  fraction  of  its 
present  cost.  The  Texas  cities  that  have 
tried  this  form  of  government,  even  though 
they  have  not  incorporated  the  initiative  and 
referendum  and  the  recall  in  their  new  con- 
stitutions, have  learned  to  regard  their  old 
governmental  system  as  a  happily  discarded 
relic  of  past  ages.  They  would  no  more 
return  to  the  old  method  than  the  great 
industrial  corporations  would  return  to 
the  wasteful  competitive  methods  which 
they  have  discarded.  The  suggestion  that 
the  new  system  was  undemocratic  has 
been  proved  fallacious;  the  claim  that  it 
would  be  vastly  cheaper  and  better  than  the 
old  system  has  been  magnificently  vindi- 
cated. 

Railroad  Rule  Not  Wholly  Bad 

A  just  review  of  the  legislative  situation 
in  New  Hampshire  compels  the  admission 
that  railroad  domination  has  not  been  an 
unmixed  curse.  French  of  Moultonborough, 
railroad  boss  in  the  House,  for  example,  has 
undoubtedly  done  many  things  which  he 
should  not  have  done  and  could  not  have 
done  if  he  had  set  his  duty  to  his  State  above 
his  obligation  to  his  railroad  master.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  he  and  men  of  his 
kind  have  prevented  a  vast  amount  of  waste- 
ful and  silly  expenditure  of  the  people's 
money,  proposed  by  the  locust  army  of 
nameless  greedy  legislators  eager  to  make 
a  showing  at  home.  There  is  indeed  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  the  remark  of  a  railroad 
partisan  that,  but  for  the  railroad's  firm 
grip  on  the  Legislature,  "that  herd  of  wild 
asses  would  bankrupt  the  State  within  five 
years."  Twenty  years  ago  New  Hampshire 
had  a  bonded  debt  of  over  $2,000,000.  This 
has  been  whittled  down  to  about  $600,000. 
The  bosses  who  have  ruled  the  Legislature 
in  the  railroad's  service  have  not  entirely 
failed  in  their  stewardship  of  the  State's 
affairs. 

If  all  the  useless  members  could  be  elimi- 
nated, and  the  Legislature  (if  it  be  still  de- 
sired to  call  the  State's  administrative  com- 
mission a  Legislature)  limited  only  to  those 
members  who  now  actually  manage  the 
business,  or  a  like  number  of  other  men,  we 
should  have  pretty  nearly  what  I  urge  as  the 


desirable  condition, —  a  council  or  commis- 
sion of  from  five  to  a  dozen  men.  But  they 
would  then  be  operating  in  the  open.  We 
should  not  then  be  "unable  to  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees."  We  should  be  able  in  every 
instance  to  fix  personal  responsibility  for 
every  legislative  action.  There  would  un- 
questionably, under  such  a  system,  be  less 
inducement  to  members  to  betray  the  State, 
because  there  would  be  infinitely  less  chance 
for  them  to  evade  responsibility  for  such 
betrayal. 

No  such  commission  of  five  men  would 
ever  have  dared  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  sale  of  the  Presidential  Range  of  the 
White  Mountains,  with  the  most  of  Pitts- 
burg township  (the  northernmost  and  largest 
township  in  the  State)  thrown  in  for  good 
measure,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $25,000. 
Yet  that  is  what  was  done  only  forty  years 
ago  with  more  than  three  hundred  legisla- 
tors looking  on.  A  few  shrewd  private  in- 
dividuals, working  upon  their  agents  in  con- 
trol of  the  Legislature,  thus  bought  for  a 
song  property  that  even  then  was  worth 
many  times  what  they  paid  for  it,  and  which 
has  for  years  yielded  to  them  or  their  suc- 
cessors an  annual  revenue  far  greater  than 
the  original  purchase  price.  It  is  the  con- 
stant occurrence  of  such  transactions  as  this 
one,  in  the  history  of  our  States,  that  im- 
peaches the  cumbrous  and  inefficient  sys- 
tem under  which  their  affairs  are  adminis- 
tered. 

The  Blessings   of  "Political  Aptitude' ' 

It  is  argued  by  supporters  of  the  present 
legislative  system  in  New  Hampshire  that 
it  keeps  alive  in  every  part  of  the  State  an 
active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  State's 
business;  that  it  develops  a  political  apti- 
tude in  thousands  of  citizens  that  wrould 
otherwise  be  lacking,  since  every  young 
man  of  normal  energy  and  capacity  may 
reasonably  hope  at  some  time  in  his  life  to 
represent  his  district  in  the  Legislature. 

What  has  actually  taken  place,  however, 
apart  from  this  entertaining  theory,  is  that 
thousands,  under  the  constant  and  conspic- 
uous tuition  of  the  agents  of  the  dominant 
corporations,  have  acquired  a  "political 
aptitude"  and  political  tendencies  adverse 
to  good  government.  The  buying  of  votes 
has  increased,  by  common  report,  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  hundreds   of  young 
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men  who  might  otherwise  have  made  re- 
spectable and  useful  careers  in  agriculture, 
business,  and  the  professions  have  lost  these 
better  chances  in  the  pursuit,  not  of  honor, 
but  of  petty  profit  in  petty  politics. 


Getting  Back  to  the  Town-meeting 

Idea 

New  England  has  given  to  younger  States 
many  admirable  gifts.  It  is  doubtful  if 
she  ever  gave  them  any  more  valuable  than 
the  principle  of  the  town  meeting.  With 
the  increase  of  population  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  abandon,  in  practice,  in  the 
larger  communities  of  New  England,  this 
most  democratic  of  governmental  systems. 
It  has  lately  been  demonstrated,  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  some  of  the  Western  States 
of  the  American  Union,  that  there  is  a  sim- 
ple method  of  restoring  the  town-meeting 
idea  in  practice  as  in  principle,  either  in 
large  cities  or  in  States.  Maine,  of  all  the 
Newr  England  States,  is  the  first  to  take  a 
step  toward  adopting  this  new  usage  of  an 
old  practice.  When  Maine's  Legislature, 
in  March  of  this  year,  adopted  a  resolution 
submitting  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
direct  legislation,  it  restored  to  the  people 
of  that  State,  in  so  far  as  concerns  statute 
laws,  their  rightful  power  to  legislate  for  the 
whole  State  under  the  town -meeting  princi- 
ple. Should  the  electors  of  Maine  in  1908 
approve  the  proposed  amendment,  they  will 
thereafter  have  power  to  make  new  laws 
direct,  and  to  revise,  reject,  or  approve  the 
measures  adopted  by  their  Legislature, 
which  will  then  be  dethroned  from  its  pres- 
ent self-constituted  station  above  the  people, 
its  creators,  and  will  be  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  the  town  meet- 
ing —  the  precise  rank  which,  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  it  ought  to  hold.  And  when 
the  people  have  thus  taken  back  into  their 
own  hands  the  making  of  laws,  what  need 
have  they  of  a  Board  of  Selectmen  consist- 
ing of  from  two  to  four  hundred  members? 
None  whatever.  Five  men,  chosen  from 
the  State  at  large,  for  their  proved  capacity 
in  practical  affairs,  paid  adequate  salaries, 
and  required  to  attend  to  the  public  busi- 
ness constantly  throughout  the  year,  would 
bring  State  business  up  to  somewhere  near 
the  degree  of  efficiency  attained  by  the  best 
of  the  big  corporations. 


There  wras  a  time  when,  there  being  no 
public  press  in  the  present  sense,  public 
opinion  upon  matters  of  State  policy  was 
guided  by  legislative  oratory.  No  man  will 
pretend  that  this  is  now  the  case.  Questions 
of  public  policy  are  invariably  determined 
by  the  public  upon  information  obtained 
from  the  press.  All  that  remains  for  State 
administrators  to  do  is  wisely  to  manage 
the  public's  institutions  and  to  execute  the 
public's  wilt  as  expressed  at  the  polls.  It  is 
notorious  that  most  Legislatures  nowadays 
devote  no  small  share  of  their  best  energies 
not  to  expressing,  but  to  defeating,  the  will 
of  the  people  as  registered  at  the  polls.  This 
has  long  been  true  of  New  Hampshire.  Its 
net  result  has  been  the  creation  of  a  political 
machine  which  is  abhorrent  to  most  of  the 
State's  intelligent  citizens  and  which  will 
be  overthrown  the  first  time  that  capable 
leadership  marshals  against  the  3,000  rail- 
road pass-holders  and  their  adherents  the 
133,000  unsubsidized  voters  who  pay  fares 
when  they  travel. 


IV 
The  Resources  of  the  State 

The  revenues  of  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  got  mainly  from  manufactures,  in- 
cluding, outside  of  the  chief  cities,  the  exten- 
sive lumbering  and  wood-pulp  operations 
in  the  north.  Summer  residents  and  visi- 
tors are  said  to  bring  into  the  State  each  year 
from  seven  to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  which 
is  shared  by  nearly  all  of  the  towns  of  the 
State,  so  widely  has  nature  diffused  the 
charms  of  seashore,  lake,  mountain,  river, 
and  forest  which  make  New  Hampshire  one 
of  the  most  picturesquely  beautiful  of  the 
American  States.  Secretary  Bachelder,  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  tells  me 
there  are  32,000  farms  in  the  State,  yielding 
an  annual  revenue  of  (approximately)  $7,- 
000,000.  The  apple  crop  of  the  State  is 
worth  $1,500,000  yearly.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  total  area 
of  New  Hampshire  has  reverted  from  culti- 
vated farm  land  to  woodland  and  pasture. 
But  this  natural  forest  growth  is  of  little  or 
no  value  for  anything  except  fuel.  The 
magnificent  forests  of  pine  and  spruce  are 
rapidly  passing,  and  nearly  all  of  the  tracts 
of  any  value  are  owned  by  lumber  and  pa- 
per-pulp companies,  few  of  which  make  any 
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New  Hampshire  battle-flags,  brought  home  from  Southern  fields  and  now  preserved  in  the  State 

Capitol  at  Concord 


attempt  at  reforesting  their  holdings.  The 
State  Forestry  Commission  has  reported 
that  the  cutting  of  woodlands  has  not  re- 
sulted in  any  appreciable  diminution  of 
rainfall,  but  it  has  resulted  in  spring  floods 
rushing  down  from  the  mountains  to  en- 
danger life  and  property  along  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  rivers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  government 
could  make  no  better  industrial  investment 
than  by  taking  a  thorough  survey  to  deter- 
mine what  lands  are  best  adapted  to  forestry 
and  what  others  are  best  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, and  then  promoting  and  guiding 
the  scientific  reforesting  of  lands  now  aban- 
doned to  worthless  wild  growth.  A  brave 
effort  is  being  made  to  educate  the  people 
in  the  value  of  scientific  forestry  by  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
at  Durham.  This  school,  the  nucleus  of  a 
future  State  university,  owes  far  more  to  the 
gift  of  a  single  far-seeing  citizen  than  it 
does  to  the  State.  It  was  long  an  appanage 
of  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  but  is 
now  located  on  a  rich  farm  at  Durham,  and 
is  training  211  of  the  youth  of  the  State  to 
be  wealth-producers.    The  sciences  of  agri- 


culture, forestry,  horticulture,  and  engineer- 
ing in  various  branches  are  studied  by  199 
young  men,  and  a  dozen  young  women 
share  the  advantages  of  the  institution  —  a 
number  that  will  be  largely  increased  when 
suitable  dormitories  are  provided. 


Making  Two  Blades  Grow  Where  One 

Grew  Before 

Guided  by  President  Gibbs,  I  viewed 
the  work  of  the  school,  from  chapel  to  cattle- 
pens.  After  Dartmouth  and  Exeter,  with 
their  sturdy  old-fashioned  insistence  upon 
bookish  scholasticism,  it  was  pleasant  at 
Durham  to  get  down  to  the  earth  once  more, 
among  common  things.  It  was  pleasant  to 
see  young  men  learning  how  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before;  to  see  them  partaking  in  experi- 
ments calculated  to  improve  the  breed  of 
New  Hampshire  sheep  and  cattle  and  swine; 
to  enter  into  their  work  looking  toward  the 
reforesting  of  waste  places;  to  share,  even 
remotely,  their  enthusiasm  in  the  engineer- 
ing branches  with  their  potencies  for  greater 
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The  boys  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  playing  hockey  on  the  finest  winter  playground  in  the  State 


development  of  the  State's  natural  resources 
in  a  score  of  ways. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  of  Durham,  dy- 
ing in  1890,  left  his  estate  to  this  school. 
His  will  required  the  State  to  hold  and  in- 
vest the  funds  at  interest  until  1910,  when 
the  income  will  become  available  for  school 
uses.  The  property  will  at  that  time  amount 
to  nearly  $700,000,  and  will  afford  an  an- 
nual income  of  more  than  $30,000.  As  the 
school  proves  its  usefulness,  the  Legisla- 
ture grows  more  liberal  in  its  treatment. 

New  Hampshire  is  proud  of  her  famous 
statesmen  and  soldiers  —  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, most  magnificent  among  American 
orators;  of  John  P.  Hale,  first  anti-slavery 
senator  of  the  United  States;  of  John  Stark, 
—  Molly's  man, —  victor  of  Bennington  and 
hero  of  a  hundred  warlike  exploits;  of  John 
Sullivan,  warrior  and  governor;  of  the  Wen t- 
worths  and  Langdons,  the  Sanborns  and 
Gilmans,  and  the  other  fine,  free-handed 
old  aristocrats,  their  contemporaries.  But  it 
is  my  belief  that  with  the  long  pas- 
-;ige  of  time  New  Hampshire  will  feel 
greater  pride  in  none  of  her  great  men 
than  in  grim,  close-fisted  old  lien  Thomp- 


son, who  toiled  and  saved  through  a  long 
life  to  leave  his  money  for  the  practical  ed- 
ucation of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
State.  He  was  no  waster;  he  could  make  a 
dollar  do  more  work  than  most  men.  But 
neither  was  he  any  part  of  a  miser,  hoard- 
ing gold  for  its  own  sake.  He  built  a  monu- 
ment that  will  grow  more  impressive  with 
the  years,  and  will  do  a  beneficent  work  as 
long  as  the  State  endures.  The  income  from 
his  savings,  spent  by  men  who  love  their 
work,  will  enlarge  and  conserve  the  real 
wealth  of  the  State.  Young  men  taught 
through  his  generosity  will  go  out  into  the 
State  to  show  how  idle  lands  can  be  made 
productive,  how  the  products  of  the  land 
can  be  made  more  valuable.  These  young 
men  will  not  be  content  to  wait  upon  the 
slow  processes  of  nature  to  reclothe  barren 
hillsides  and  rocky  pastures  with  trees;  they 
will  know  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  forest 
crops,  and  all  other  crops,  better  than  their 
fathers.  This  is  a  true  public  school;  what 
it  lacks  in  traditions  it  makes  up  in  useful- 
ness to  those  who  most  need  its  help.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  story  I  heard  at 
Durham  was  that  of  the  farm-hand,  earn- 
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ing  $20  a  month,  who  came  up  for  the  ten 
weeks'  winter  term  for  working  farmers, 
learned  how  to  manage  a  creamery,  and 
went  away  to  a  job  at  $50  a  month  for  the 
next  season.  I  think  this  story 'would  give 
special  pleasure  to  Ben  Thompson  if  he 
could  hear  it. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  land  of  New  Hamp- 
shire is  untilled.  Much  of  it  is  unfit  for  agri- 
culture, but  almost 
every  acre  of  it  can 
be  made  to  produce 
forest  wealth  profi- 
tably, if  scientifi- 
cally managed.  The 
State  college  is  put- 
ting into  the  hands 
of  New  Hamp- 
shire's farmers  brief, 
concise  bulletins 
telling  them  how 
this  work  can  best 
be  done.  The  stu- 
dents of  forestry  at 
Durham  are  learn- 
ing how  to  do  the 
work  by  doing  it. 

V 
The  Aristocratic 
Ideal  in  Edu- 
cation 

One  of  the  best  as- 
sets of  New  Hamp- 
shire is  her  list  of 
private  schools  and 
colleges.  When  her 
public  -  school  sys- 
tem reaches  the  de- 
gree of  excellence 
attained  by  Dart- 
mouth, Exeter,  and 

St.  Paul's  she  will  have  an  educational  sys- 
tem to  be  really  proud  of.  Dartmouth  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  flourishing  col- 
leges in  America,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
loveliest  college  communities  anywhere 
to  be  seen.  He  must  be  a  world-weary 
old  chap  who,  on  seeing  this  school,  does 
not  wish  for  a  moment  that  he  might  be  a 
boy  again,  to  be  able  to  share  the  evident 
pride  and  joy  of  the  sturdy  youngsters  here 
enrolled.  President  Tucker,  seventeen  years 
ago,  found  it  a  middle-century  college  and 


President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth  College,  whose 

recent  resignation,  owing  to  ill-health, 

has  caused  universal  regret 


has  given  it  rank  with  the  foremost  schools 
of  less  than  university  grade.  Here  eleven 
hundred  young  men  enjoy  a  cgurse  which 
is  as  far  beyond  that  of  Daniel  Webster's 
day  in  the  school  as  Harvard  is  beyond  the 
better  high  schools  of  this  day.  The  State 
contributes  $20,000  a  year  to  the  support  of 
Dartmouth,  regarding  this  sum  as  a  reason- 
able repayment  of  the  State's  obligation  to 
the  school  for  the 
education  of  its 
sons.  The  cost  of 
teaching  a  pupil  at 
Dartmouth  is  $260 
a  year;  the  tuition 
charged  is  $125  a 
year.  There  are 
233  students  from 
New  Hampshire. 
The  others  come  up 
from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union. 
California  sends 
five,  and  Illinois 
sixty -seven.  Mas- 
sachusetts leads  all 
other  States  at 
Dartmouth  with 
five  hundred  stu- 
dents, so  that  Dart- 
mouth, although 
situated  in  New 
Hampshire,  may  al- 
most be  counted  as 
one  of  the  Bay 
State's  educational 
institutions.  Secre- 
tary Hopkins  told 
me  that  the  233 
New  Hampshire 
students  now  at 
Dartmouth  College 
are  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  the  New 
Hampshire  men  doing  collegiate  work  any- 
where. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
Legislature's  action  in  voting  money  for  the 
support  of  this  private  school.  To  some  ex- 
tent it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  claim  for 
public  aid  of  parochial  schools.  There  are 
others  who  feel  that  the  State  should  use  its 
funds  exclusively  to  build  up  its  own  college 
at  Durham,  and  others  still  who,  though 
they  share  the  general  admiration  of  the 
work  that  Dartmouth  is  doing,  object  on 
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principle  to  the  use  of  public  funds  in  any 
private  school.  It  is  said  that  a  recent  Gov- 
ernor, resenting  the  efforts  made  by  some 
Dartmouth  graduates  to  prevent  his  nomi- 
nation, tried  to  defeat  the  biennial  appropri- 
ation for  the  school,  but  quit  when  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  Legislature  would 
pass  the  appropriation  bill  over  his  threat- 
ened veto.  Dartmouth  men  do  not  defend 
the  appropriation  on  principle,  and  the  col- 
lege would  refuse  to  accept  the  State's 
money  should  it  ever  be  made  the  basis  of 
a  serious  attack.  As  matters  stand,  the 
school  has  been  the  great  educational  insti- 
tution of  the  State  for  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty  years.  New  Hampshire  is  proud 
of  it,  and  Dartmouth  men  are  numerous 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  see  to  it  that 
the  State  makes  what  they  regard  as  a  just 
return  for  the  benefits  which  the  school  con- 
fers upon  the  State. 

The  Great  Preparatory  Schools 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy  at  Exeter  main- 
tains its  fame  as  a  preparatory  school  of  the 
highest  rank.  Frank  Sanborn,  in  his  his- 
tory of  New  Hampshire,  says  the  Exeter 
boys  of  this  day  are  sent  through  a  severer 
course  of  study  than  were  the  Dartmouth 
boys  of  Webster's  time.  Like  Dartmouth, 
Exeter  Academy  is  set  in  surroundings  of 
peculiar  natural  loveliness.  Secretary  Tufts 
told  me  that  it  had  been  decided  to  limit 
the  number  of  students  at  Exeter  to  five 
hundred.  The  growth  toward  this  limit  has 
been  rapid  in  recent  years,  and  the  school 
has  expanded  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it;  but  the  administrators  have  decided 
that  they  cannot  safely  admit  more  than 
five  hundred  students,  since  the  relation  of 
the  school  to  its  pupils  is  both  professional 
and  parental,  and  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  exercise  the  kind  and  degree  of  super- 
vision attempted  over  a  larger  body  of 
boys. 

boing  practically  the  same  grade  of  work 
a:s  Exeter,  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Concord, 
with  four  hundred  students,  is  the  favored 
preparatory  school  of  the  rich  families  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Its  equip- 
ment is  in  keeping  with  the  wealth  of  its 
patrons,  but  its  graduates,  naturally  enough, 
have  not  the  same  reputation  for  thorough- 
ness and  energy  that  has  been  gained  by  the 
gra dilates  of  the  more  democratic  Exeter. 


Progress  of  the  Public-school  System 

The  public-school  system  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, like  that  of  Maine,  is  weak  at  its  roots. 
The  wages  of  most  of  the  teachers  in  the 
rural  and  village  schools  are  pitifully  small, 
so  that  only  a  most  uncommon  and  self- 
sacrificing  loyalty  to  the  work,  or  a  marked 
unfitness  for  any  other  occupation,  can  ex- 
plain the  continuance  of  any  one  in  this 
employment.  State  School  Superintendent 
George  Morrison  has  tabulated  wages  cur- 
rent in  New  Hampshire  in  industries  em- 
ploying women  and  which  are  competitive 
with  teaching,  as  follows: 

Occupation  Salary  per  week 

Trained  nurses    $15  to  $25 

Compositors  (women)    $17.76  (average) 

Proof-readers  (women)    $16.73  (average) 

Stenographers    $10  to  $15 

Shoeshop  girls $9.50    (average) 

I  $8.80      (average 

Teachers  (below  high  school,      I  for   1906  for  av- 

women) .  . . j  erage      year     of 

I  31.46  weeks) 

The  lowest  district  average  for  teachers 
is  $3.50  per  week  for  a  school  year  of  twen- 
ty-four weeks;  and  the  highest  district 
average,  $13.61,  for  a  school  year  of  thirty- 
eight  weeks.    Mr.  Morrison  adds: 

In  the  comparison  cited  above,  it  might  be 
urged  that  the  number  of  competing  callings  are  so 
small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  teacher  that 
there  is  less  real  competition  than  might  otherwise 
be  supposed.  There  appear  to  have  been  2,126 
positions  in  the  lower  schools  during  1906  calling 
for  teachers.  A  moment's  reflection  will,  I  think, 
assure  the  reader  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
positions  to  be  filled  in  the  above  cited  occupations, 
not  to  mention  others  which  are  also  in  competi- 
tion, must  far  exceed  the  number  of  positions  in 
the  elementary  schools.  Attention  is  particularly 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  other  occupations  are 
open  the  year  round,  while  the  teacher  can  work 
at  teaching  but  thirty-eight  weeks  in  the  year  at 
utmost. 

No  figures  are  cited  for  men  teachers  in  either 
the  elementary  or  high  schools.  The  call  for  men 
teachers  is  in  competition  with  business,  engineer- 
ing, the  law,  and  medicine,  and  the  disparity  if 
quoted  would  manifestly  be  even  greater  than 
what  we  have  seen. 

The  remedy  of  course  is  in  part  better  salaries 
for  teachers.  The  cities  have  from  time  to  time 
increased  their  salary  schedules  until  some  of  them 
succeed  fairly  well  in  securing  and  retaining  until 
marriage  the  services  of  competent  women.  The 
rural  sections  and  the  country  towns  do  not  and 
in  most  cases  cannot. 

The  plain  duty  of  the  State  is  to  throw  enough 
money  into  the  poorer  towns  to  level  up  their  sal- 
aries to  an  approximate  equivalency  of  city  sal- 
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aries,  to  require  them  to  use  State  aid  for  better- 
ment of  salaries  alone,  and  to  forbid  them  to  em- 
ploy teachers  below  a  certain  prescribed  mini- 
mum of  education  and  preparation. 

Yet  Mr.  Morrison  in  his  annual  report 
reaches  some  very  optimistic  conclusions. 
He  says: 

It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  .  .  .  there 
is  an  evident  improvement  constantly  going  on. 

The  changed  character  of  the  program  brings  in 
values  that  make  for  spiritual  uplift.  The  pro- 
gram of  twenty-five  —  not  to  say  fifty  or  sixty  — 
years  ago,  while  it  was  in  many  places  taught  with 
commendable  rigorousness,  made  for  commercial 


the  world's  masterpieces  of  art,  clean  inside  and 
out,  with  properly  constructed  and  properly  con- 
trolled sanitaries. 


Rural  Schools  the  Prey  of  Petty  Politics 

The  rural  schools  of  the  State  share  these 
enlightening  influences  of  modern  growth 
to  but  a  limited  extent.  Most  of  them  suffer 
from  lack  of  funds  and  the  before-mentioned 
" political  aptitude."  This  highly  devel- 
oped political  aptitude  has  resulted  in  ma- 
king a  large  portion  of  the  rural  schools  the 
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sharpness  or  mere  cunning.  The  queen  of  the 
schoolroom  sciences  was  arithmetic,  and  the  crown 
of  arithmetic  was  dollars  and  cents.  To-day,  the 
literature,  the  history,  the  drawing  and  art  of  the 
best  elementary  schools  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
pupil  examples  of  noble  life  and  the  vision  of  good- 
ness, and  these  subjects  are  the  centre  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  school  life  in  schools  enrolling  at 
least  one-half,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more,  of 
the  total  membership. 

The  architecture  and  appointments  of  the 
schoolhouse  in  an  increasing  number  of  instances 
have  exerted  an  uplifting  influence.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  in  moral  influence  between  the 
old-time  schoolhouse  with  its  chill  atmosphere, 
unsightly  walls,  and  vile  out-houses,  and  the  well- 
equipped  building,  often  a  noble  architectural 
effort,  with  abundant  heat  and  sunlight,  cheerfully 
tinted  walls  hung  with  excellent  reproductions  of 


prey  of  petty  politicians,  so  that  teachers 
are  more  likely  to  be  chosen  for  political  pull 
than  for  proficiency.  Superintendent  Mor- 
rison has  no  supervisory  power  over  rural 
schools.  He  can  only  advise  —  and  he  does 
it.  He  urges  the  concentration  of  neighbor- 
ing small  and  poverty-stricken  schools  into 
central  township  schools.  He  would  have 
his  State  generally  adopt  this  plan  by  which 
other  States,  notably  some  of  those  in  the 
West,  have  raised  the  standard  of  their  ru- 
ral schools.  There  the  "little  red  school- 
house"  of  song  and  oratory,  with  one 
teacher,  one  room,  and  twenty  grades,  has 
of  late  been  giving  way  to  the  township  cen- 
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A  corner  of  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Concord,  showing  the  walls  covered  with  fine  portraits  of  the 

State's  distinguished  sons 


tre  graded  school,  properly  built,  heated, 
and  lighted,  and  supplied  with  a  staff  suffi- 
cient for  doing  grade  work  as  it  ought  to  be 
done.  The  Western  district  school  in  which 
I  once  artfully  conciliated  sulky  youths  big 
enough  to  break  me  in  two,  at  the  same  time 
guiding  five-year-old  babes  through  the 
mysteries  of  their  "letters,"  was  long  ago 
closed,  and  the  children  of  my  former  pupils 
now  ride  in  comfortable  public  conveyances 
to  a  fine  graded  school  at  the  township  centre. 
These  people  have  felt  and  responded  to  the 
general  movement  of  their  time,  and  would 
not  for  worlds  go  back  to  the  old,  discarded 
system.  To  some  extent  this  process  of  con- 
centration has  been  effected  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Superintendent  Morrison,  with  an  enlight- 
ened perception  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  public-school  system  at  its  founda- 
tion, urges  the  extension  of  the  new  system. 
He  finds  that,  owing  again  to  "  political  ap- 
titude" so  carefully  nurtured,  the  carrying 
of  the  children  to  and  from  these  central 
schools  has  been  made  a  political  asset.  "In 
general,"  he  says,  "  three  methods  are  in  use 


by  school  boards.  In  one  the  board  em- 
ploys a  man  and  team  to  carry  the  children 
of  a  certain  section  to  school.  If  a  compe- 
tent man  and  suitable  vehicle  are  engaged, 
there  is  commonly  little  trouble.  Some 
districts  use  roomy  and  comfortable  barges, 
in  charge  of  reliable  men,  and  in  this  way 
two  or  more  schools  may  often  be  conveyed 
to  a  third  in  comfort  and  safety.  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  a  district  should  not 
own  one  or  more  specially  constructed  car- 
riages, convertible  into  sleighs  for  the  winter, 
capable  of  being  closed  in  by  curtains  and 
heated  by  portable  stoves.  Trouble  under 
this  arrangement  is  commonly  caused  by 
the  employment  of  unreliable  drivers  and 
inadequate  vehicles,  the  latter  insufficient  in 
size,  without  protection  from  the  weather, 
and  often  rickety  and  perhaps  unsafe.  Sec- 
ondly, the  board  makes  a  trade  with  the  in- 
dividual parent  to  carry  his  children  at  so 
much  per  week.  Sometimes  this  works  well, 
but  more  often  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  graft. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  this  prac- 
tice begins  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
board  to  quiet  a   troublesome   person   by 
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what  is  practically  a  bribe  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  ends  by  the  payment  of  money  without 
any  service  in  return,  the  children  walking 
to  school  or  staying  at  home.  Third,  the 
board  adopts  a  regular  mileage  rate  out- 
side a  certain  limit.  This  seems  to  work  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  second  method. 
Both  methods  are  generating  among  the 
more  ignorant  classes  a  well-rooted  belief 
that  parents  are  entitled  to  compensation 
by  the  district  for  their  children's  time  in 
school." 

Mr.  Morrison  sees  no  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  desultory  and  much  neglected 
attendance  of  children  upon  the  public 
schools  in  rural  districts  "  unless  the  State  is 
willing  to  go  to  the  length  of  organizing  a 
complete  transportation  system  for  the 
whole  State  on  lines  somewhat  the  same  as 
those  on  which  the  rural  free  delivery  of  mail 
is  organized." 


State  Has  No  Public-school  Fund 

New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Morrison  points 
out,  is  dependent  upon  direct  local  taxation 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  to  an  ex- 
tent scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  State. 
Whereas  the  history  of  most  other  States 
shows  that  they  early  provided  productive 
funds  for  the  partial  support  of  public  schools, 
often  safeguarding  such  funds  by  constitu- 
tional provision,  the  only  income  derived 
from  a  State  public-school  fund  proper  with 
New  Hampshire  is  that  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  institutes,  amounting  to  less  than 
$2,400  annually.  Other  States  reserved  im- 
mense areas  of  productive  public  lands,  the 
income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
support  of  public  schools;  New  Hamp- 
shire's was  given  to  private  schools,  and 
even  the  areas  thus  bestowed  for  the  most 
part  no  longer  yield  an  income  to  education. 
Other  States  promptly  invested  all  moneys 
received  from  the  United  States  in  their 
school  funds,  devoted  the  income  from  va- 
rious forms  of  State  property  to  the  State 
support  of  schools,  decreed  that  fines  im- 
posed upon  the  class  who  tend  to  break 
down  society,  the  criminals,  should  be  used 
in  the  work  of  the  agency  which  upbuilds 
society,  the  public  school,  and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  such  State  funds  attracted  the  be- 
quests of  public-spirited  and  philanthropic 
testators.    None  of  these  provisions  did  the 


early  rulers  of  New  Hampshire  see  fit  to 
make. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  New  Hampshire's 
history  that  for  more  than  a  century  after 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  the  control  of 
its  public  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  men 
quite  as  aristocratic  by  tradition  and  prac- 
tice as  the  rulers  of  even  the  Old  Dominion. 
These  men,  a  few  families  whose  names 
occur  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the 
colony  and  state,  were  not  unnaturally  more 
disposed  to  build  up  colleges  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  sons  than  public  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  yeomanry.  And  in 
this  way  were  public  lands  diverted  to  pri- 
vate schools  that  ought  to  have  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  State  public-school  fund.  The 
other  New  England  States  have  public- 
school  funds  ranging  from  $4,670,548  in 
Massachusetts  to  $255,451  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  State  school  fund  of  Texas,  the  largest, 
is  $33,664,993;  of  Illinois,  second  in  size, 
$17,429,659.  New  York's  fund  is  eight 
and  one-half  millions;  Wyoming's,  but 
$48,000.  Between  these  figures  range  the 
State  school  funds  of  thirty-eight  States. 
New  Hampshire  is  conspicuous  by  her  ab- 
sence from  this  roll  of  honor. 

This  problem  of  inequality  of  educational 
opportunities  offered  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  New  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  gravest 
her  people  have  to  meet.  Mr.  Morrison  says 
truly: 

The  public  school  is  for  the  service  of  the  State 
primarily.  A  long  array  of  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  last  resort,  as  well  as  deep  conviction  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  people,  affirm  this  prin- 
ciple. It  is  politically  unjust  that  one  town  should 
tax  itself  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  another 
town  in  its  effort  to  do  its  part  of  the  State's  work. 
It  is  unjust  to  the  individual  and  vitally  destructive 
to  all  civic  power  to  compel  a  child  to  put  up  with 
twenty  weeks  of  school  and  no  teaching  worthy 
the  name  simply  because  he  happens  to  be  born 
into  a  town,  no  matter  what  its  effort,  which  can 
provide  for  no  better  schools  than  that.  The  child 
is  a  citizen  of  the  State  before  he  is  a  citizen  of  his 
own  town,  and  from  his  ignorance  or  inefficiency, 
or  both,  the  State  must  increasingly  suffer.  A 
State  system  of  public  schools  that  follows  exclu- 
sively the  line  of  local  self-government  in  matters 
of  taxation  just  as  surely  provides  for  aristocratic 
education  as  does  the  State  which  leaves  each  cit- 
izen to  educate  his  own  children  —  the  rich  and 
cultivated  to  receive  the  best,  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant the  worst.  There  can  be  no  permanent  revival 
of  civic  righteousness  except  upon  the  basis  of  a 
truly  democratic  education.  There  can  be  no  per- 
manent abolishment  of  special  privileges  except  we 
begin  at  the  bottom  by  providing  equal  opportunity 
in  the  education  of  the  child..  ^ 
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Monadnock  Lake  and  Mountain,  Dublin,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  summer  towns  of 

New  Hampshire 


I  shall  recommend  that  the  law-making  body 
make  a  resolute  advance  in  the  matter  of  equaliza- 
tion. The  honor  of  the  State  and  the  character  of 
the  next  generation  of  citizens  emphatically  de- 
mand that  present  untoward  conditions  should  be 
terminated  as  speedily  as  possible. 

In  any  case,  whatever  is  done,  conditions  should 
be  made  providing  that  every  town  receiving  State 
aid  shall  maintain  its  schools  for  at  least  thirty 
weeks  in  the  year,  and  employ  only  teachers  certif- 
icated as  competent  by  State  authority. 

New  Hampshire  has  but  one  normal 
school,  graduating  fifty-four  students  an- 
nually —  a  supply  too  small  to  equip  all 
the  schools  of  the  State  with  teachers  of  the 
desired  grade.  Mr.  Morrison  asks  for  two 
new  normal  schools  to  meet  this  deficiency. 


Wide   Gap  between  Primary  and    Sec- 
ondary Schools 

There  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  local-option 
-f  boo!  system  of  New  Hampshire.  Man- 
chester,  Concord,  Nashua,  Portsmouth, 
Dover,  Keene,  and  Tilton  have  high  schools 
well  provided;  but  for  at  least  one-half  of 


the  school-children  of  the  State  the  transi- 
tion from  primary  to  secondary  schools  is 
difficult  or  impossible.  Mr.  Morrison  re- 
minds his  people,  in  this  connection,  that 
"nothing  is  more  fatal  to  true  democracy 
than  failure  of  true  leadership.  If  you  close 
the  doors  of  opportunity  to  any  child,  you 
may  be  robbing  society  of  a  potential  leader. 
If  you  close  them  to  a  large  group  of  chil- 
dren, you  certainly  are  robbing  society  of 
potential  leadership."  He  finds  that  "the 
attitude  of  the  colleges  toward  the  high 
schools  has  been  wrong,  and  its  influence 
pernicious.  .  .  .  The  exactions  of  many 
colleges  have  been  such  that  well-nigh  the 
whole  effort  of  high  schools  has  been  direct- 
ed toward  the  college  preparation  of  a  few 
boys  and  girls,  while  slipshod  work  has  been 
the  portion  of  the  majority  whose  intentions 
have  not  been  toward  college." 

Thus  the  old  aristocratic  tendency  per- 
sists, so  that  New  Hampshire,  priding  her- 
self chiefly  upon  her  alleged  resemblance  in. 
fibre  and  institutions  to  Massachusetts, 
falls  far  short,  in  this  most  vital  particular, 
of  her  ideal. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  the  abuses  cited  by 
the  State  superintendent  are  awakening  in- 
terest among  the  thoughtful  citizens  of  the 
State,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  Legisla- 
ture that  permits  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen, 
whose  education  is  limited  to  elementary 
reading  and  writing,  to  take  up  mill  work 
for  sixty  hours  a  week  as  a  permanent  occu- 
pation will  be  strongly  moved  to  the  relief 
of  the  neglected  children  of  the  remoter 
farms.  Indeed,  the  elements  that  now  con- 
trol the  government  of  New  Hampshire, 
having  nothing  so  much  to  fear  as  a  rising 
public  intelligence,  may  be  said  to  have 
most  potent  reasons  for  hampering  rather 
than  enlarging  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  the  children  of  the  State. 


The  Problem  of  the  Parochial  Schools 

Another  feature  of  New  Hampshire's 
educational  system  that  should  have  the 
State's  intelligent  attention  is  the  kind  and 
degree  of  training  of  the  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  parochial  schools.  City  superintend- 
ents of  education  have  nominal  supervision 
of  these  schools,  including  authority  to  in- 
sure that  the  work  shall  be  equal  to  that 
done  in  like  grades  in  the  public  schools. 
But  the  law  is  a  dead  letter.  This  power  is 
not  exercised,  because  of  the  very  superior 
"political  aptitude"  of  the  parents  of  the 


children  in  the  parochial  schools.  More 
than  one  superintendent  assured  me  that 
many  of  the  parochial  schools  were  far  be- 
low the  required  degree  of  efficiency,  but 
each  declared  he  could  not  afford  to  invite 
war  by  laying  any  requirements  upon  their 
managers. 

The  State  as  a  Business  Institution 

In  her  schools,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
her  overmanned  and  underpaid  govern- 
ment, New  Hampshire  suffers  from  a  too- 
conservative  adherence  to  outworn  methods 
and  from  the  debasing  political  practices  of 
the  alien  corporation  that  owns  and  oper- 
ates her  public  steam  and  electric  highways 
and  dominates  her  government  in  every 
branch.  From  the  little  lonely  farms  that 
nestle  in  northern  valleys  southward  to  the 
overcrowded  "quarters"  of  the  mill  cities, 
evidences  multiply  that  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  a  business  institution,  needs 
modernizing.  It  needs  to  overthrow  the  cor- 
rupt control  of  alien  corporations.  It  needs 
to  take  an  intelligent  survey  of  its  resources, 
with  a  view  to  getting  the  best  and  the  most 
out  of  them  for  its  people.  It  needs,  per- 
haps most  of  all,  to  develop  a  complete  and 
efficient  public  free-school  system,  from 
primary  to  university,  so  that  every  child 
born  in  the  State  may  be  fitted  to  render  to 
the  State  a  full  account  of  its  talents. 
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OHN  BARRETT,  millionaire, 
realized  rather  vaguely  that  he 
had  left  something  on  the  bald 
poll  of  Jerusalem  Knob.  It 
was  after  he  had  grasped 
Dwight  Wade's  hand,  both  of  them  stand- 
ing shelterless  under  the  skies,  the  God- 
sent  rains  beating  into  their  faces. 

John  Barrett,  millionaire,  stumbling 
weariedly  to  shelter  at  the  foot  of  Jerusa- 
lem Knob,  having  left  something  in  that 
upper  vastness  where  soul  forgot  the  petty 
things,  realized  —  vaguely  again  —  that  he 
had  found  what  he  had  left.  The  Honorable 
Pulaski  D.  Britt  seemed  to  pass  it  to  him 
irj  a  hand-clasp. 

On  Jerusalem,  John  Barrett  had  left 
much  of  his  insolence,  more  of  his  selfish- 
ness, and  all  of  his  vindictiveness.  Dwight 
Wade,  generous  in  his  own  triumph,  had 
shamed  the  baser  feelings  out  of  him.  And 
yet  that  new  poise  of  a  sincerer  manliness 
seemed  to  be  charmed  away  suddenly  by 
the  mere  touch  of  Pulaski  Britt's  big  hand. 
That  hand  represented  the  brutal  tyranny 
of  the  barons  of  the  woods.  It  was  thrust  out 
in  welcome  over  the  threshold  of  the  wan- 
gan  camp,  and  Britt  hauled  in  his  fellow- 
baron  with  boisterous  greeting. 

"It's  been  hell  for  all  of  us,  John,  but  I 
reckon  you  've  been  in  the  hottest  corner  of 
it,  if  what  they  tell  me  is  true.  I  did  n't 
have  time  to  ask  for  any  details,  not  with 
that  infernal  fire  on  my  hands,  but  it  is  n't 
the  first  time  that  fools  have  been  poked  up 
in  these  woods  to  pay  off  old  grudges 
against  timberland  owners.  I've  hit  back 
hard  a  few  times  myself.  This  time  we'll 
hit  hard  enough  to  teach  'em  a  lesson  that 
will  stick  awhile."  He  put  his  head  out  of 
the  door  and  yelled  an  order  to  the  cook. 

"It  —  it  may  not  be  best  to  push  things 
too  hard,"  faltered   Barrett,  spreading  his 
wet,  blue  hands  to  the  blaze  of  the  Frank- 
lin.  "Things have  come  up  that  — " 
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"They've  tried  the  same  bluff  on  me," 
blustered  the  host.  "  They  loaded  old  Lane 
up  with  threats  of  what  he'd  do.  It's  all 
conspiracy  and  blackmail.  There's  more 
behind  it  than  we  realize  now.  But  we'll 
dig  'em  out,  Barrett.  We've  got  to  smash 
the  whole  thing  now  or  they'll  have  us  on 
the  run.  I  did  n't  suppose  Barnum  Withee 
was  the  kind  of  man  to  work  out  a  grudge 
the  way  he  did,  but  it  shows  us  the  danger 
in  bein'  too  easy  with  any  of  'em.  Old  Lane 
is  only  crazy.  It's  this  Wade  we  want  to 
bang  the  hardest.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  be- 
lieve, John.  I'll  bet  cents  to  sawlogs  he's 
been  hired  to  come  up  here  and  start  a  re- 
bellion. There  are  interests  in  this  State 
that  will  do  it.  By  Judas,  in  twenty-four 
hours  I  HI  show  'em!" 

That  tacit  partnership  of  honorable  rep- 
aration bound  by  hand-clasp  on  Jerusalem 
had  not  the  elements  to  make  it  endure  in 
Pulaski  Britt's  domains,  with  Pulaski  Britt 
to  sound  the  rallying-call  of  greed  and  tyr- 
anny. That  earlier  partnership,  sealed  by 
the  arms  of  Old  King  Spruce,  had  never 
been  dissolved,  and  Barrett  was  once  more 
"Stumpage  John,"  cold  and  hard  and  cal- 
culating. 

"Look  here,  Pulaski,"  he  blurted,  in  sud- 
den confidence,  "there's  a  little  more  to 
this  than  you  understand  just  now.  I'm  in 
a  devil  of  a  position.  I — I  —  "  he  hesi- 
tated, staring  into  the  fire  and  finning  his 
hands  slowly  in  the  steam  that  rose  from 
his  sodden  garments. 

"I  haven't  done  just  right,  I  suppose, 
but  there  are  reasons  why,  that  a  man  like 
you  will  understand.  I  just  left  that  Wade 
fellow  up  on  the  top  of  Jerusalem.  We've 
had  a  talk.  He  did  n't  understand  very 
well." 

"Did  he  offer  to  trade  something  for  the 
sake  of  gettin'  that  daughter  of  yours  that 
he's  in  love  with?"  demanded  Britt,  ma- 
liciously. 
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"I  don't  know,"  confessed  the  other. 
"I'm  under  obligations  to  him,  Pulaski. 
He  cut  me  loose  from  a  tree  to-day  in  Pogey 
Notch.  In  another  ten  minutes  the  fire 
would  have  got  to  me." 

"Great  Jehosaphat,"  exploded  the  host. 
"  Tried  to  kill  you !  A  timber  grudge  carried 
that  far!"  He  stamped  about  the  little 
camp.  His  face  wrinkled  with  both  appre- 
hension and  fury.  He  had  a  sudden,  vivid 
mind-picture  of  his  own  reign  of  tyranny, 
and  realized  that  if  John  Barrett  had  been 
attacked  Pulaski  Britt  had  more  reason  to 
fear.  "It's  a  call  for  a  lynchin',  John,"  he 
said,  hoarsely.  "And  I've  got  a  crew  that 
will  do  it." 

"It  was  Lane  that  tied  me  —  the  fire- 
station  warden,"  Barrett  went  on. 

"And  Withee  turned  you  over  to  him, 
knowin'  he'd  do  it,"  stormed  the  baron. 
"His  men  blabbed  it  that  Lane  had  taken 
you.  Withee,  Wade  —  we'll  clean  out  the 
whole  coop  of  'em!" 

But  John  Barrett  did  not  seem  to  warm 
up  to  this  plan  of  vengeance.  He  still  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  fire.  His  shoulders  were 
hunched  forward  with  something  of  ab- 
jectness  in  their  droop. 

"You  haven't  got  some  whisky  handy, 
have  you,  Pulaski?"  he  asked,  plaintively. 
"I  don't  feel  well.  I've  had  an  awful  night 
and  day." 

Britt  brought  the  liquor  from  a  cupboard, 
cursing  soulfully  and  urging  vengeance. 
But  after  Barrett  drank  from  the  pannikin 
he  leaned  his  face  to  the  blaze  again  and 
broke  upon  the  Honorable  Pulaski's  vicious 
monologue. 

"I've  told  the  thing  wrong  end  first  — 
but  there  are  some  things  easier  to  say  than 
others.  It  was  Linus  Lane  who  tied  me  to 
that  tree  and  left  me  to  die  there,  but  — " 
Barrett  rolled  his  head  sideways  and  gave 
Britt  a  queer  glance  from  his  eye-corners  — 
"did  you  ever  see  my  daughter  Lyde,  Pu- 
laski?" 

Britt  blinked  as  though  trying  to  under- 
stand this  sudden  shifting  of  topic  and 
wagged  slow  nod  of  assent. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  that  girl  of  the  Skeet 
settlement  —  the  one  that  does  n't  belong 
to  them?"  Barrett  half  choked  over  the 
question. 

"Have  I  seen  her?"  roared  the  Honora- 
ble Pulaski,  no  longer  paying  attention  to 
incongruity  of  questions.    "Why,  that's  the 


draggle-tailed  lightnin'-bug  that  set  this  fire 
that  we've  been  fightin'  for  forty-eight  hours 
and  that  this  rain  stopped  from  bein'  a  fifty- 
thousand-acre  crown-fire !  Have  I  seen  her  ? 
I  was  there  when  she  set  it,  and  only  the 
grace  o'  God  and  that  Wade 's  fist  saved  her 
from  bein'  shot,  and  shot  by  me!" 

Barrett  did  not  look  up  from  the  fire. 

"Then  you've  seen  both  those  girls,  you 
say  ?  I  have  n't  seen  this  one  in  the  woods, 
here.  But  this  Wade  told  me  to-day  that 
they  very  much  resemble  each  other.  He 
has  heard  some  gossip  and  is  making  threats. 
He  seems  to  think  I  ought  to  take  the  girl 
and  care  for  her." 

Britt  began  bitter  diatribe,  in  which  he 
was  coupling  the  name  of  Wade  and  the 
girl  as  examples  of  all  that  is  inimical  to 
timber  interests  and  timber  owners  — but 
checked  himself  suddenly  as  soon  as  his 
native  perspicacity  mastered  his  passion. 
A  light  burst  upon  his  mind.  A  flicker  in 
his  eyes  revealed  that  much.  He  strode 
back  and  forth  behind  Barrett's  stool  and 
gazed  down  upon  the  stumpage-king's  bent 
back. 

"Look  here,  John,"  he  demanded,  bluff- 
ly, at  last,  "was  there  any  truth  in  that 
story  that  was  limpin'  round  in  these  woods 
about  you  almost  twenty  years  ago  ?  There 
was  a  woman  in  it  —  somebody's  wife.  I  've 
forgotten  who." 

"It  was  Lane's  wife,"  admitted  Barrett, 
finding  confession  good  for  the  soul  of  one 
who  stood  bitterly  in  need  of  practical  ad- 
vice —  and  Pulaski  Britt  was  nothing  if  not 
practical.  "I  was  up  here  prospecting  and 
she  was  bound  to  follow  me  up  to  camp, 
and  I  was  infernal  fool  enough  to  let  her. 
And  when  it  came  time  for  me  to  go  out  of 
the  woods  I  could  n't  take  her  —  you  can 
see  that  for  yourself!  I  thought  I  had  pro- 
vided for  her  —  I  would  have  done  it  but 
she  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  I  could  n't  go 
hunting  around  and  stirring  up  gossip. 
Same  way  about  the  child." 

"Young  one  has  had  a  nice,  genteel 
bringin'-up,"  remarked  the  Honorable  Pu- 
laski, sarcastically.  Hard  though  his  na- 
ture was,  there  was  the  sincerity  of  the 
woods  in  him,  and  he  felt  sudden  contempt 
for  this  man  who  had  uprooted  for  one  brief 
sniff  of  its  perfume  a  woods'  blossom  that  he 
could  not  wear. 

"I  did  n't  realize  it  until  Lane  told  me  at 
Withee's  camp.    I  had  hoped  she  had  fallen 
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into  good  hands.  It's  a  devil  of  a  position 
to  be  in."  he  mourned,  returning  to  his  prior 
lament. 

*•  Well,"  remarked  Britt,  inexorably,  "you 
can't  exactly  complain  because  you  are  now 
gettin'  only  a  little  of  -what  Lane  and  the 
girl  have  been  gettin'  a  whole  lot  of  all  these 
years.  It  ain't  any  use  to  whine  to  me,  John. 
I  don't  pity  you  much.  I  've  been  hard  with 
men,  but,  by  Cephas,  I've  never  been  soft 
with  women.    It  don't  pay." 

"It  seems  as  though  you  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  advise  me  a  little,"  pleaded  Barrett. 
"I'm  ready  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  girl, 
now  that  I've  found  out  about  her.  But 
Lane  insisted  on  me  taking  her  out  with  me 
and  declaring  her  to  the  world  as  my  daugh- 
ter. And  when  I  refused  he  tied  me  to  the 
tree." 

"  Oh,  ho!  It  was  n't  just  for  old  revenge, 
then?"  queried  Pulaski,  his  expression  in- 
dicating a  more  charitable  view  of  "Lad- 
der" Lane's  assault  on  the  vested  timber 
interests  as  represented  by  Stumpage  John 
Barrett. 

In  his  turn,  Barrett  got  up  and  paced  the 
floor.  "  Such  a  thing  would  kill  my  chances 
of  being  the  next  Governor  of  this  State, 
and  you  and  the  whole  timber  crowd  have 
got  a  lot  at  stake  there." 

"Well,  I've  got  to  admit,  havin'  played 
politics  myself  somewhat,"  said  Britt,  uncon- 
solingly,  "that  a  quiet  little  frost  of  scandal 
will  nip  off  a  budding  leaf  that  a  wind  like 
that  outside  would  n't  start." 

He  tapped  his  knuckle  against  the  frame 
of  the  chattering  window.  In  the  hush  of 
their  voices  they  heard  the  wind  outside 
volleying  through  the  trees  and  roaring 
high  overhead  among  the  black  clouds. 
Night  had  fallen.  The  crew  had  long  be- 
fore finished  supper,  and  the  cook  had 
twice  summoned  the  inattentive  two  in  the 
wangan  to  a  second  table  spread  more 
sumptuously. 

"And  what  kind  of  a  trade  is  it  your 
friend  Wade  wants  to  make  with  you?" 
inquired  Britt.  "Takin'  the  thing  by  and 
large,  you  must  be  in  for  a  prime  hold-up 
in  that  quarter.  If  he  should  say,  'Your 
daughter  or  your  life  —  political  life!'  I 
reckon  you'd  have  to  change  your  mind 
about  his  qualifications  as  a  son-in-law, 
wouldn't  you?"  He  eyed  Barrett  keenly 
and  heard  his  oaths  with  relish.  "You  see," 
persisted  the  host,  "that  though  old  Lane  is 


probably  out  of  this  for  good  after  his  at- 
tempt on  your  life,  and  while  you  can  han- 
dle Barn  Withee  and  the  rest  of  these  woods' 
cattle  in  one  way  or  another,  this  Wade 
chap  is  sittin'  across  from  you  with  about 
every  trump  in  the  deck  under  his  thumb. 
What  does  he  say  he  wants?" 

"He  doesn't  say,"  muttered  Barrett. 
"  He  has  n't  asked  for  anything.  He's  think- 
ing it  over." 

"Tableau  of  the  cat  and  the  mouse,  and 
him  the  cat!"  suggested  the  Honorable  Pu- 
laski, with  manifest  intent  to  irritate.  "I 
should  have  most  thought  you  would  have 
thrown  your  arms  around  his  neck  after 
your  rescue  and  yelled  in  his  ear,  'My 
daughter  is  yours,  noble  young  man !  Take 
her  and  my  money,  and  live  happy  ever 
after!'  These  fellows  that  write  novels  al- 
ways have  'em  do  that  sort  of  thing  —  and 
the  novel-writers  ought  to  know!" 

"There's  no  novel  about  this  thing!"  re- 
torted Barrett,  angrily.  "My  girl  knows 
whom  she  is  expected  to  marry  —  and  she  '11 
marry  him  when  the  time  comes.  And  it 
won't  be  a  college  dude  without  one  dollar  to 
rub  against  another.  I  'm  in  a  devil  of  a  po- 
sition, I  say  again,  Pulaski,  but  do  you 
think  for  one  minute  that  I'm  going  to  let 
that  Wade  make  a  slip-noose  of  this  thing 
and  hang  me  up  with  my  heels  kicking  air  ? 
I'll  either  choke  him  with  thousand-dollar 
bills,  or  —  or  —  " 

He  glared  at  Britt  and  forebore  to  finish 
the  sentence. 

The  door  opened  just  then  and  Tommy 
Eye,  teamster,  poked  in  his  grizzled  head. 

"  Cook  has  lost  his  voice  hollerin' '  Beans  I' 
gents,"  he  reported,  and  Britt  whirled  on 
his  heel  and  led  the  way  out. 

"After  supper,  after  supper,  John!"  he 
snapped,  testily,  when  the  other  repeated 
his  plea  for  advice.  "  We  '11  come  back  here 
and  find  a  plan  blossoming  in  our  cigar 
smoke."  They  hurried  away  to  the  cook- 
camp,  bending  against  the  rush  of  the  wind. 
"Put  some  wood  on  that  fire,  Tommy," 
Britt  called  over  his  shoulder. 

With  the  scent  of  the  inebriate  for  such 
things,  Tommy  had  sniffed  whisky  when 
he  opened  the  camp  door;  his  drunkard's 
eye  caressed  the  bottle  that  the  Honorable 
Pulaski  had  forgotten  to  replace  in  the  cup- 
board. He  stood  dusting  from  his  sleeves 
the  bark  litter  of  the  wood  he  had  brought 
and  softly  suffled  the  moisture  at  the  cor- 
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ners  of  his  mouth  as  he  gazed.  One  wild 
impulse  suggested  that  he  take  the  bottle 
and  run  away  into  the  woods. 

"No,"  said  Tommy  aloud,  in  order  that 
his  voice  might  brace  his  determination. 
Pit  would  be  stealin',  and,  bless  God,  Tom- 
my Eye  never  stole  when  he  was  sober.  I 
may  have  stole  when  I  was  drunk  and 
did  n't  know  it,  but  I  never  stole  when  I 
was  sober."  He  paused.  "I  wish  I  was  n't 
sober,"  he  sighed.  He  took  up  the  bottle, 
turned  it  in  his  grimy  hands,  gustfully 
studied  the  streakings  of  its  oil  on  the  glass, 
and  at  last  sniffed  at  the  open  mouth.  "Ah- 
h-h-h,  rich  men  have  the  best,  and  they 
have  plenty.  Some  people  don't  think  it  is 
wrong  to  steal  from  rich  men.  I  do.  But  if 
he  was  here  he'd  probably  say,  'Tommy, 
you  have  brought  the  wood  —  you  have 
mended  the  fire.  It  is  a  cold  night,  and 
sure  the  wind  is  awful!  Tommy,  take  one 
drink  with  me  and  work  the  harder  for 
P'laski  Britt  on  the  morrer.'" 

He  took  the  bottle  away  from  his  nose, 
stared  at  the  window's  black  outline,  lis- 
tened to  the  clackering  frame,  and  muttered, 
again  sighing,  "  Sure  and  them  wor-rds  don't 
sound  just  like  the  wor-rds  that  P'laski 
Britt  would  say,  but  in  a  night  like  this  it 
is  n't  always  easy  to  hear  aright.  I  would  n't 
steal  —  but  I'll  dream  I  heard  him  say 
'em.  'One  drink,  Tommy,'  I  hear  him 
say." 

He  set  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  tipped  it, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  drank  until  at  last, 
breathless  and  choking,  he  felt  the  bottle 
suck  dry. 

" Bless  the  saints!"  he  gasped;  "it  was 
one  drink  he  said,  and  sure  with  my  eyes 
shut  I  could  n't  see  how  big  was  the  drink." 
He  felt  the  thrill  of  the  mighty  potation  from 
head  to  toes.  His  meek  spirit  became  ex- 
alted. "If  I  should  go  out  now,"  he  mum- 
bled, "he  would  say  that  I  stole  it.  But  I 
will  stay  here  with  the  bottle  in  my  hand 
just  as  it  was  when  I  took  the  one  drink.  I 
will  show  him.  And  after  all,  it  is  not  the 
much  he  can  do  to  me  —  now ! "  He  rubbed 
consolatory  palm  over  his  glowing  stomach. 
He  stood  there,  beginning  to  rock  slowly 
from  heel  to  toe,  until  he  heard  voices  and 
footsteps.  The  preoccupied  barons  had 
not  lingered  over  their  repast.  "No,  I'll 
not  run  away.  I'll  not  steal,"  muttered 
Tommy  Eye,  "but  —  but  I'll  just  crawl 
under  the  bunk,  here,  to  think  over  the 


snatch  of  a  speech  I  '11  make  him.  And  a  bit 
later  I'll  feel  more  like  bein'  kicked." 

From  the  safe  gloom  of  his  covert  he 
noted  that  they  had  brought  back  with 
them  the  boss,  Colin  MacLeod.  Britt 
turned  down  the  wooden  button  over  the 
latch  of  the  door  and  gave  his  guests 
cigars. 

They  smoked  in  silence  for  a  while,  and 
then  Britt  spat  with  a  sort  of  snap  of  deci- 
sion into  the  open  fire  and  spoke. 

"MacLeod,  a  while  ago,  when  we  were 
talkin'  about  Rodburd  Ide's  girl,  Nina,  I 
told  you  that  I  would  n't  interfere  in  your 
woman  affairs  again  —  or  you  told  me  not 
to  interfere  —  I  forget  just  which! "  There 
was  a  little  touch  of  grim  irony  in  his  tones 
—  irony  that  he  promptly  discarded  as  he 
went  on.  "About  that  Ide  girl  —  you  ought 
to  know  that  you  can't  catch  her  —  after 
what  has  happened.  I  know  something 
about  women  myself.  The  girl  never  took 
to  you.  If  she  had  cared  anything  about 
you  she  would  have  run  to  you  and  cried 
over  you  when  you  were  lying  there  in  the 
road  where  Dwight  Wade  tossed  you. 
That's  woman  when  she's  in  love  with  a 
man.  Don't  break  in  on  what  I'm  sayin't 
This  is  n't  any  session  of  cheap  men  sittin' 
down  to  gossip  over  love  questions.  It  may 
sound  like  it, but  it's  straight  business.  You 
can't  get  that  girl,  I  say.  Don't  be  a  fool  any 
longer.  But  there's  a  girl  that  you  have 
courted  and  a  girl  that  thinks  a  lot  of  you, 
because  I  heard  her  say  so  one  night  on 
Jerusalem  Knob.  You  ought  to  marry  that 
girl." 

The  Honorable  Pulaski  again  checked 
retort  by  sharp  command. 

"  That  girl  is  n't  of  the  blood  of  the  Skeets 
and  Bushees,  and  you  know  it.  She  is  a 
pretty  girl,  and  once  she  is  away  from  that 
gang  and  dressed  in  good  clothes  she  will 
make  a  wife  that  you'll  be  proud  of.  Now 
what  do  you  say,  Colin?  Will  you  marry 
that  girl?" 

*  MacLeod  stared  from  the  face  of  his 
employer  to  the  face  of  John  Barrett,  the 
latter  displaying  decidedly  more  interest 
than  his  questioner.  Then  he  stood  up  and 
dashed  his  cigar  angrily  into  the  fire.  Blood 
flamed  on  his  high  cheek-bones  and  his  gray 
eyes  glittered. 

"What  has  marryin'  got  to  do  with  my 
job,  or  what  have  you  got  to  do  with  my 
marryin'?"  he  demanded,  indignantly. 
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The  Honorable  Pulaski  continued  bland 
and  conciliating. 

"  Keep  on  all  your  clothes,  Colin,  my  boy," 
he  counselled.  "Don't  say  anything  to  me 
that  you'll  be  sorry  for  after  I've  shown  you 
that  I'm  only  doin'  you  a  friendly  turn. 
But  I've  found  out  a  mighty  interesting 
thing  about  this  girl  —  Kate  Arden,  they 
call  her.  As  a  friend  of  yours  I'm  givin' 
you  the  tip.  It  would  be  too  bad  to  have  a 
girl  with  a  nice  tidy  little  sum  of  money 
comin'  to  her  slip  past  you  when  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  reach  and  take  her." 

The  boss's  face  was  surly. 

"You  must  have  been  talkin'  with  some 
one  in  Barn  Withee's  crew,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"And  what  does  Withee's  crew  say?"  de- 
manded Britt,  with  heat. 

"It  wasn't  a  sewin'-circle  I  was  attend- 
in'  out  on  that  fire-line,"  retorted  MacLeod, 
with  just  as  much  vigor.  "  There  was  some- 
thin'  bein'  talked,  but  I  did  n't  stop  to 
listen." 

"Look  here,  MacLeod,"  cried  his  em- 
ployer. Britt  came  close  to  him  and  clutched 
the  belt  of  his  wool  jacket.  "There  are 
some  nasty  liars  in  these  woods  just  now. 
There  are  some  of  them  that  will  go  to 
State  prison  for  attempted  blackmail.  You 
just  tell  'em  that  much  when  they  try  to 
talk  to  you.  You  know  who  your  friends 
are!  Stay  loyal  to  'em.  You  are  too  bright 
a  man  not  to  realize  which  is  your  own  side. 
I  know  you  well  enough  to  believe  that  all 
the  lunatics  and  slanderers  this  side  of  Cas- 
tonia  could  n't  turn  you  against  your  friends. 
And  you've  got  no  two  better  friends  than 
John  Barrett  and  I." 

"I'm  not  gainsaym'  it,  Mr.  Britt.  But 
what  has  joinin'  this  matrimonial  agency  of 
yours  got  to  do  with  your  friendship  or  my 
work?" 

"I've  found  out,  Colin,  that  this  girl  has 
got  money  comin'  to  her  from  her  folks.  She 
does  n't  know  about  it  yet.  No  one  else 
knows  about  it,  except  us  here.  She  never 
belonged  to  the  Skeets  and  Bushees.  She 
was  stolen.  This  money  has  been  waitin' 
for  her.  Barrett  and  I  are  bank  men,  and 
things  like  this  come  to  our  attention  when 
no  one  else  outside  would  hear  of  it.  There's 
—  there's  — "  Britt  paused  and  slid  a  look 
at  Barrett  from  under  an  eyebrow  cocked 
inquiringly.  Barrett  slyly  spread  ten  fingers. 
" There's  ten  thousand  dollars  comin'  to  her 


in  clean  cash,  Colin.  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  that?" 

"I  think  it's  a  ratty  kind  of  a  story," 
said  MacLeod,  bluntly. 

Britt's  temper  flared. 

"  Don't  you  accuse  me  of  lyin',"  he  roared. 
"The  girl  has  got  the  money  comin',  I  say." 

"Maybe  it  is  comin',"  replied  the  boss, 
doggedly;  "but  has  she  got  any  name  com- 
in'? Has  she  got  any  folks  comin'?  Has 
she  got  anything  comin'  except  somebody's 
hush-money?" 

The  woodsman's  keen  sniffing  of  the  trail 
discomposed  the  Honorable  Pulaski  for  a 
moment.  But  after  a  husky  clearing  of  his 
throat  he  returned  to  the  work  in  hand. 

"Folks,  you  fool!  You  can't  dig  folks  up 
out  of  a  cemetery.  If  her  folks  had  been 
alive  they'd  have  hunted  up  their  girl  years 
ago.  They  were  good  folks.  You  need  n't 
worry  about  that.  There 's  no  need  now  to 
bother  the  girl  about  her  folks  or  the  money. 
She  would  n't  know  how  to  handle  it  if  she 
had  it  in  her  own  hands.  It  needs  a  man  to 
care  for  her  and  the  cash.  We  don't  want 
a  cheap  hyena  to  fool  her  and  get  it.  You  're 
the  man,  Colin.  Marry  her,  and  the  ten 
thousand  will  be  put  into  your  fist  the  day 
the  knot  is  tied." 

"It  sounds  snide  and  I  won't  do  it," 
growled  MacLeod,  seeming  to  bristle  in  his 
obstinacy.  "Not  if  she  was  Queen  of  She- 
by." 

"Le'  him  go,  then!"  murmured  a  voice 
under  the  bunk.  "Here's  a  genplum  puf- 
fick  —  ick  —  ly  willin'." 

The  Honorable  Pulaski  turned  to  behold 
the  simpering  face  of  drunken  Tommy  Eye 
peering  wistfully  from  his  retirement. 

"I'll  do  it  ch-cheaper,  so  'elp  me!"  said 
Tommy,  pounding  down  the  empty  bottle 
to  mark  emphasis. 

"Yank  that  drunken  hog  out  o'  there, 
MacLeod!"  roared  Britt,  after  a  preface  of 
horrible  oaths.  And  when  Tommy  stood 
before  him,  swaying  limply  in  the  boss's 
clutch,  he  cuffed  him  repeatedly,  first  with 
one  hand,  then  with  the  other.  The  smile 
on  the  man's  face  became  a  sickly  grimace, 
but  he  did  not  whimper. 

"'Spected  kickin',"  he  murmured.  "Jus' 
soon  be  cuffed."  He  held  up  the  empty 
bottle,  that  he  still  clung  to  desperately. 
"Want  to  'splain  'bout  one  drink — "  he 
began,  but  Britt  wrenched  the  bottle  from 
his  hand,  raised  it  as  though  to  beat  out 
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Tommy's  brains,  and,  relenting,  smashed 
it  into  a  corner. 

"So  you've  laid  there  and  listened  to  our 
private  business,"  he  gritted.  "You've 
heard  more  than  is  good  for  you,  Eye." 

"  Did  n't  hear  nossin',"  protested  Tommy. 
"Was  thinkin'  up  speech.  Jus'  heard  him 
say  he  would  n't  marry  —  marry  — " 

"Marry  who?" 

"'Queen  o'  Sheby,'  says  he,  with  all  her 
di'monds.  I'll  marry  her.  I'll  settle  down 
wiz  Queen  o'  Sheby." 

"He's  too  drunk  to  know  anything,"  said 
MacLeod.  "  Open  the  door,  Mr.  Britt,  and 
I'll  toss  him  out." 

And  he  flung  the  soggy  Tommy  out  on  the 
carpet  of  pine-needles  with  as  little  con- 
sideration as  though  he  were  a  bag  of 
shorts. 

He  turned  at  the  door  and  looked  from 
Britt  to  Barrett. 

"You've  put  a  big  thing  up  to  me,  gents, 
and  you've  sprung  it  on  me  like  a  crack 
with  a  sled-stake.  If  I  got  dizzy  and  an- 
swered you  short  it  was  your  own  fault. 
Give  me  a  night  to  sleep  on  it." 

Outside  he  twisted  his  hand  into  the  col- 
lar of  Tommy  Eye  and  started  toward  the 
main  camp,  dragging  the  inebriate.  "I'll 
see  that  he  keeps  his  mouth  shut,  gents,"  he 
called  back  to  them. 

"You  need  n't  worry,  John,"  announced 
Britt,  closing  the  door  and  pulling  out 
another  cigar.  "He'll  do  it."  He  waited 
for  the  sulphur  to  burn  from  the  match, 
and  lighted  his  tobacco,  a  smile  of  triumph 
wrinkling  under  his  beard. 

"You  don't  usually  tackle  Pulaski  D. 
Britt  for  good  practical  advice  without  get- 
tin'  it,"  he  went  on.  "The  girl  is  crazy 
after  MacLeod.  And  when  she's  married 
to  him  and  settled  down  here  in  these  woods, 
where  she  belongs,  the  chap  that  wants  to 
make  her  Exhibit  A  in  a  slander  against 
John  Barrett  will  find  himself  up  against  a 
mighty  tough  proposition.  You  see  that, 
don't  you  ?  Now  the  next  thing  is  to  get  her 
out  of  the  hands  of  that  gang  that  want  to 
use  her  against  you." 

He  mused  a  moment. 

"All  that  we  need  to  do  is  to  send  a  man 
up  to  Jerusalem  to-morrow  and  say  that 
you're  all  ready  to  start  for  outside  and 
propose  to  take  the  girl  along.  If  any  one 
in  this  world  has  any  rights  over  her,  you 
have.    They  can't  refuse.    And  now  we'll 


go  to  bed,  John,  for  if  ever  two  men  needed 
sleep,  I  reckon  we're  the  ones." 

But  it  was  not  unbroken  slumber  that 
came  to  them.  The  big  winds  outside 
roared  with  the  sound  of  a  bursting  ava- 
lanche. Over  the  camp  the  sawing  limbs  of 
the  interlaced  crowns  squalled  and  groaned. 
There  were  deeper,  further,  and  more  mys- 
tic sounds,  like  mighty  cellos.  And  when 
the  great  blow  was  at  its  height  the  wangan 
camp,  built  upon  the  roots  of  the  splay- 
foot spruces,  swayed  with  the  writhing  of 
the  roots,  creaked  in  its  timbers,  and  seemed 
to  toss  like  a  craft  on  a  crazy  sea.  There 
were  near  rackets  in  the  woods  like  the  de- 
tonations of  heavy  guns.  Every  now  and 
then  the  earth  shivered  and  thunderous  ech- 
oes boomed  down  the  forest  aisles. 

"Do  you  hear  'em,  John?"  called  Britt, 
at  last.  He  had  been  long  awake  and  had 
marked  the  restless  stirrings  of  the  other  in 
the  bunk  below  him. 

"I've  been  listening  an  hour,"  said  Bar- 
rett, despondently,  "and  it's  big  stuff  that's 
coming  down.  Our  fire  loss  was  small 
change  to  what  this  means  to  us,  Pulaski. 
Withee  has  devilled  my  lands  until  there 
is  n't  a  wind-break  left." 

A  roar  like  the  awful  voice  of  a  park  of 
artillery  throbbed  past  them  on  the  volley- 
ing wind. 

"I  feel  as  though  it  was  kissing  a  thou- 
sand dollars  good-by  every  time  I  hear  one 
of  those  noises,"  said  Britt.  "  The  devil  can 
play  jack-straws  in  the  Umcolcus  region 
after  this  night  and  find  a  new  bunch  for 
every  day." 

At  last  they  looked  out  on  the  dawn  dis- 
mally. The  great  gale  had  blown  overhead 
and  away,  the  rear-guard,  laggard  clouds 
chasing  it,  and  the  hard  growth,  stripped 
of  every  vestige  of  leaf,  gave  pathetic  testi- 
mony to  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict  of  the 
night. 

The  two  lumber-barons,  staring  anxiously 
up  at  the  slopes  of  the  black  growth  for 
signs  of  ravage,  were  confronted  by  Tom- 
my Eye,  meek,  repentant,  and  shaky. 

"Sure,  the  witherlicks  and  the  swamp 
swogons  did  howl  last  night,  gents,  and 
they  all  did  say  as  how  Tommy  Eye  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  size  of  his  drink.  And 
I've  come  to  you  to  get  my  kick."  He 
turned  humbly. 

The  Honorable  Pulaski  D.  Britt  ac- 
cepted the  invitation    with    alacrity,  and 
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dealt  the  kick  with  a  vigor  that  fetched  a 
squawk  from  the  teamster.  The  timber- 
tyiant's  mood  that  morning  welcomed  such 
an  opportunity  as  a  surcharged  cloud  wel- 
comes a  lightning-rod  or  a  farmhouse 
chimnev.  But  once  the  kick  had  been  dealt 
the  Honorable  Pulaski  felt  less  wire  on  the 
edge  of  his  meat-ax  temper. 

"'And  now  I'll  take  my  discharge,"  said 
Tommv.  "  MacLeod  gave  me  an  order  on 
you  for  my  pay." 

Britt  snatched  the  paper  and  tore  it  up. 

"  Get  into  that  hovel  and  look  after  your 
horses."  But  when  Tommy  turned  to  go 
his  employer  called  him  back.  "I've  got 
another  job  for  you  just  now,  you  snake- 
chaser.  You  need  to  chew  fresh  air,  and 
you'll  find  a  lot  of  it  on  top  of  Jerusalem. 
I  don't  know  just  how  much  you  under- 
stood of  our  business  in  that  wangan  camp 
last  night,  Eye,  and  I  don't  care.  You  know 
me  well  enough  to  understand  that  if  you 
ever  blab  any  of  it  I'll  have  your  ha'  slet  out 
of  you!"  Tommy  bowed  under  a  furious 
glare.  "It  will  depend  on  how  well  you  do 
an  errand  for  me  now  whether  or  not  I  feed 
you  to  bobcats.    You  get  that,  do  you?" 

Again  the  teamster  bowed  his  wistful  as- 
sent. 

"I  wish  I  hadn't  let  Sheriff  Rodliff  and 
his  men  leave,"  remarked  Britt  to  "  Stump- 
age  John,"  eyeing  Tommy  with  some  dis- 
favor. "But  perhaps  this  fool  can  do  the 
trick  better  than  a  sheriff's  posse.  Sending 
the  posse  might  make  talk  and  stir  suspi- 
cions." 

"The  quieter  it's  done  the  better,"  sug- 
gested Barrett.    "After  my  talk  with  Wade 

—  which  was  pretty  soft,  as  I  remember  it 

—  it  will  seem  natural  for  me  to  send  after 
the  girl  —  and  by  just  such  a  messenger  as 
this." 

"So  we'll  send  the  fool  —  you're  right!" 
affirmed  Britt.  "Tommy,"  he  directed, 
wagging  thick  finger  under  the  man's  atten- 
tive nose,  to  mark  his  commands,  "you 
hump  up  to  that  fire-station  on  Jerusalem 
as  quick  as  leg-work  will  get  you  there,  and 
there  you'll  find  a  young  girl.  There  are 
not  enough  young  girls  up  there  so  that 
you'll  make  any  mistake  in  the  right 
one.  You  tell  the  one  that's  in  charge,  or 
whoever  claims  to  be  in  charge,  that  the 
girl  has  been  sent  for.  You'll  probably 
find  that,  fellow  Dwight  Wade  takin'  the  re- 
sponsibility.   Teh    him  that  it's  all  right, 


and  that  the  gentleman  he  made  the  talk 
with  is  prepared  to  back  up  all  promises. 
Bring  the  girl  back  with  you." 

"Girls  was  never  much  took  with  me, 
and  I  never  was  handy  in  makin'  up  to 
girls,"  protested  Tommy,  his  face  pucker- 
ing in  alarm.  "  She  prob'ly  won't  come,  and 
then  I'll  git  kicked  again." 

"You'll  get  kicked  again  dam  sudden 
if  you  don't  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  do  it  quick 
and  do  it  .right,"  roared  Britt,  starting  off 
the  camp  platform.  And  Tommy,  cowed 
by  his  tyrant,  stood  not  upon  the  order  of 
his  going.  He  was  trotting  with  a  dog- 
waddle  when  he  disappeared  up  the  Jeru- 
salem trail. 

"He  ought  to  be  back  by  noon,"  said 
Britt.  "In  the  meantime  we '11  eat  breakfast 
and  then  cruise  for  blow-downs.  And  I'm 
thinkin'  it  is  n't  goin'  to  be  a  very  humorous 
forenoon  for  timber-land  owners." 

Nor  was  it.  They  came  back  out  of 
wastes  of  splintered  devastation,  blocked 
ram-downs,  choked  twitch-roads,  and  hid- 
eous snarl  of  cross-piled  timber. 

Tommy  Eye,  returned  emissary,  was 
seated  on  the  edge  of  the  wangan  platform 
with  attitude  and  countenance  of  alarmed 
expectancy,  and  by  his  side  was  old  Chris- 
topher Straight,  the  guide  who  had  accom- 
panied Dwight  Wade  from  Castonia  set- 
tlement. 

"I  done  it  —  I  said  as  you  said  for  me 
to  say,"  Tommy  began,  eagerly,  "and  Mr. 
Straight,  here,  will  tell  you  the  same.  I 
said  it  first  to  old  Noah,  up  there,  and  he 
was  startin'  off  with  his  animiles  like  as  they 
done  with  the  ark  stranded,  and  he  swore 
me  up  hill  and  down  and  — " 

"Shut  up!"  barked  the  Honorable  Pu- 
laski, in  a  perfectly  fiendish  temper  after 
the  sights  of  that  forenoon.  "  Did  you  bring 
that  girl?    And  if  you  did  n't,  why  not?" 

"I  can  tell  you  better,  perhaps,  Mr.  Britt," 
broke  in  old  Christopher,  calmly.  "  She  has 
been  left  on  Mr.  Wade's  hands,  and  Mr. 
Wade  feels  that  he  ought  to  proceed  care- 
fully in  the  matter.  Warden  Lane,  who  had 
assumed  charge  of  her,  seems  to  have  ut- 
terly lost  his  wits.  All  last  night  —  which 
was  an  awful  night,  gentlemen,  on  Jerusa- 
lem —  he  was  out  on  the  ledges  raving  and 
howling.  I  think  that  a  matter  that  Mr. 
Barrett  will  understand  was  giving  him  hor- 
ror of  conscience,  if  that's  the  term  to  ap- 
ply.   This  mornin'  he  seemed  to  be  clean 
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out  of  his  head.  He  knocked  the  saplin's 
off  his  cages  and  let  out  the  animals  and  they 
followed  him  off  down  into  the  woods — " 
"  Moose,  bobcat,  fisher-cat  — "  but  Tom- 
my ceased  his  enumeration  to  dodge  a  vi- 
cious sweep  of  Britt's  palm. 

"He  left  the  place  apparently  for  good, 
for  he  took  his  rifle  and  his  pack,"  contin- 
ued the  guide.  "I  thought  the  timber-own- 
ers might  like  to  know  that  their  fire-station 
is  abandoned.  As  for  the  girl,"  he  hastened 
to  add,  "  Mr.  Wade  directed  me  to  say  for 
him  that  for  reasons  that  Mr.  Britt,  here, 
would  readily  understand,  he  did  n't  think 
she  — " 

"Because  she  has  lost  her  head  over  my 
boss,  MacLeod,  eh?"  demanded  Britt. 

"You  saw  yourself  that  the  girl  wasn't 
to  be  controlled  easily  when  the  young  man 
was  present,"  said  Christopher,  mildly. 
"So  he  believes  if  there  is  business  to  be 
talked  to  her,  and  about  her,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  meet  somewhere  else." 

"The  blasted  coward  is  afraid  to  come 
here  with  her,  or  let  her  come,"  sneered  the 
Honorable  Pulaski.  "Well,  we'll  go  up 
there;  and  we'll  take  a  few  men  along  and 
find  out  who 's  runnin'  this  thing  —  a  col- 
lege dude  or  the  men  who  control  these 
timber-lands."  Mr.  Barrett  would  have  ad- 
vised more  conciliatory  talk.  But  Mr.  Britt 
was  in  a  mood  too  generally  unamiable 
that  day  to  heed  prudence  and  wise  coun- 
sel. 

"You'll  have  only  your  trouble  for  your 
trip,"  remarked  Straight.  "This  man,  here, 
said  that  Mr.  Barrett  was  all  ready  to  leave 
the  woods.  Mr.  Wade  has  left  the  top  of  the 
mountain  with  the  girl  and  will  meet  Mr. 
Barrett  to  the  south  of  Pogey  Notch.  You  '11 
not  have  to  go  out  of  your  way,  sir,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"Well,  where?"  snapped  Britt. 

"I'm  here  prepared  to  lead  Mr.  Barrett 
to  the  place,  and  I  suggest  that  if  he 's  ready 
we  '11  be  on  our  way.  You  '11  probably  want 
to  fetch  Lane's  at  nightfall,  sir." 

This  patent  distrust  of  Pulaski  Britt  and 
his  designs  angered  that  gentleman  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  his  profanity  to  portray. 
But  he  knew  Christopher  Straight  too  well 
to  attempt  to  bulldoze  that  hard-eyed  old 
woodsman. 

"Is  this  select  assembly  too  good  to  have 
me  come  along?"  he  inquired,  his  thick  lips 
curling  under  his  beard. 


"I  think  Mr.  Wade  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  there,"  said  Christopher,  mildly.  "He 
did  n't  say  anything  to  the  contrary.  He  ex- 
pects Mr.  Barrett  to  have  some  one  to  keep 
him  company  as  far  as  the  stage  road, 
though  he  thought  it  probably  would  be  a 
woodsman.  But  Mr.  Wade  gave  particu- 
lar instructions  about  any  crowd  comin' 
along,  and  he'll  not  meet  any  one  if  your 
boss  MacLeod  is  in  the  party.  That's 
straight  talk.  He 's  had  all  the  trouble  with 
your  boss  that  he  cares  for." 

After  a  withering  survey  of  Straight, 
which  the  old  guide  endured  with  much 
composure,  Britt  beckoned  Barrett  away 
with  a  jerk  of  his  head,  and  the  two  strolled 
behind  the  horse-hovel. 

"There  you  have  it,  John,"  he  gritted, 
more  ireful  as  a  champion  than  the  man 
who  was  implicated  as  unhappy  principal. 
"It's  a  put-up  job.  He's  goin'  to  plaster 
the  girl  onto  you.  It's  his  play!  He's  goin' 
to  use  it  for  all  it's  worth." 

"It  will  be  better  for  me  to  take  her  out 
than  to  have  him  chase  along  after  me  with 
the  girl  and  the  story  —  if  that's  the  way 
he  feels,  and  it's  plain  that  he  means  to 
make  trouble,"  said  Barrett,  moodily.  "I 
can  put  her  away  somewhere  in  a  board- 
ing-school and  — " 

The  Honorable  Pulaski  broke  upon  this 
doleful  capitulation  with  contemptuous 
brusqueness. 

"You  talk  like  a  fool,  John!  Take  that 
girl  outside  these  woods  and  give  her  an  ed- 
ucation ?  File  her  teeth  so  that  she  can  set 
'em  into  your  throat?  You  teach  her  to 
read  and  to  write  and  to  know  things,  and 
that's  what  it  will  amount  to  in  the  end. 
The  girl  has  got  to  stay  here!"  He  em- 
braced the  big  woods  in  a  vigorous  gesture. 
"She  belongs  here!  And  the  only  way  to 
keep  her  here  is  to  put  her  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  that  — " 

Colin  MacLeod  had  followed  them  to 
their  retreat  behind  the  hovel,  and  was 
standing  at  a  little  distance,  looking  at 
them. 

"Come  here,  Colin!"  And  Britt  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  and  clutched  his  arm, 
the  arm  that  Dwight  Wade  had  dislocated 
in  that  memorable  battle  at  Castonia.  "  Boy, 
if  you  are  a  coward,  now  is  your  time  to 
own  it.  Old  Straight  has  come  down  here 
to  tell  us  that  Wade  has  that  girl  in  his 
hands.    He  knows  what  she's  worth.    He 
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wants  to  meet  Barrett  and  myself.  You  can 
guess  why.  He  proposes  to  get  hold  of  that 
money.  He  knows  we  control  it.  We  can't 
help  ourselves  if  she  elects  to  stay  with 
him." 

The  able  old  liar  of  the  Umcolcus  knew 
his  man  as  the  harper  knows  his  instru- 
ment. He  felt  the  muscles  ridge  under  his 
clutch. 

"He  has  sent  word  that  he  won't  have 
you  at  the  meeting.  Ask  Straight!  He'll 
give  you  the  message.  The  dude  knows  he 
would  n't  stand  the  show  of  a  snowball  in 
Tophet  wTith  you  there  where  the  girl  could 
see  you.  If  you're  a  coward,  say  so,  and 
we'll  look  further." 

"By  the  gods,  I'm  no  coward,  and  you 
know  it!"  shrilled  the  boss. 

"He's  licked  you  once  and  cut  you  out 
with  one  girl,"  persisted  Britt.  "The  whole 
Umcolcus  knows  that!  When  they  find  out 
that  he 's  got  away  with  a  girl  that  has  been 
in  love  with  you  —  and  with  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  the  bargain,  why,  boy,  even  Tom- 
my Eye  will  dare  to  put  up  his  fists  to  you!" 

In  MacLeod's  tumultuous  mind  it  was  no 
longer  the  softer  passion's  selection  between 
Nina  Ide  and  Kate  Arden;  it  was  the  hard, 
bitter  passion  of  the  primordial  man  —  the 
instinct  to  grasp  what  a  foe  is  coveting,  for 
the  sake  of  humiliating  that  foe.  Again 
MacLeod  felt  himself  thrust  forth  by  cir- 
cumstances to  be  the  champion  of  his  kind. 
That  man  from  the  city  was  of  the  other 
sort. 

"Mr.  Britt,"  he  choked,  "let  me  at  him 
once  more!" 

"Oh,  that  will  be  all  right!"  said  the 
baron;  "but  we  are  not  arranging  a  prize- 
fight, MacLeod.  Scraps  are  interestin' 
enough  when  there  is  n't  more  important 
business  on  hand.  There  happens  to  be 
business  just  now.  The  whole  idea  is,  are 
you  ready  to  marry  the  girl?" 

MacLeod  had  approached  them  that 
morning  with  the  grim  resolution  to  be  de- 
fiant on  that  point.  The  flicker  in  his  eyes 
now  was  the  shadow  of  that  resolution  de- 
parting. 

"  If  it 's  him  against  me  again,"  he  snarled, 
"I'll  marry  a  quill-pig  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions." 

"Not  exactly  cheerful  talk  to  hear  from 
a  prospective  bridegroom,  marryin'  money 
and  good  looks,"  commented  the  Honor- 
able Pulaski,  drily,  "but  a  promise  is  a 


promise,  MacLeod,  and  I  never  knew  you 
to  break  one  you  made  me.    Shake!" 

By  the  way  in  which  both  Barrett  and 
MacLeod  turned  inquiring  gaze  on  him,  the 
Umcolcus  baron  understood  that  he  was 
tacitly  elected  autocrat  of  the  situation,  and 
he  proceeded  about  his  task  with  the  brisk- 
ness characteristic  of  his  habit  of  command. 

"  John,  you  get  your  breakfast,  bid  us  an 
affectionate  farewell,  and  go  along  with  old 
Straight.  -  Go  alone.  Tell  him  you  left  all 
your  duffel  at  Withee's  camp  and  don't 
need  any  guide.  I'll  look  after  the  rest  of 
it.  Chris  Straight  can  hide  his  dude  and 
the  girl,  but  he  can't  pull  up  the  ground 
behind  him." 

They  set  away  promptly  after  the  noon 
snack,  the  taciturn  Christopher  offering  no 
comment  on  Mr.  Barrett's  amiable  compli- 
ance, and  apparently  blandly  unsuspicious 
that  the  Honorable  Pulaski  concealed  guile 
under  a  demeanor  that  had  suddenly  be- 
come pacific.  Men  who  had  made  their 
warfare  more  by  craft  and  less  by  brute 
strength  would  have  been  more  wily.  John 
Barrett  and  Pulaski  Britt  had  always  been 
too  confident  of  their  own  power  to  think 
subterfuge  necessary.  Barrett,  especially, 
as  he  strode  along  at  the  heels  of  old  Chris- 
topher, was  so  well  content  with  his  own 
first  essay  in  duplicity  that  his  taking-down 
was  correspondingly  humiliating.  They 
were  resting,  he  and  the  old  guide,  after  a 
tough  scramble  around  a  blow-down  that 
they  had  encountered  a  mile  or  so  from 
Britt's  camps. 

With  a  jerk  of  his  chin  Christopher  indi- 
cated a  far-off  sound  on  the  back-trail. 

"Pretty  busy,  that  woodpecker  is,  Mr. 
Barrett!" 

"Stumpage  John"  assented,  wondering 
at  the  same  time  how  such  an  old  woods- 
man could  misinterpret  that  chip-chop. 
"The  fool  Indian  ought  to  make  allowance 
for  a  blow-down,"  he  reflected,  angrily. 
"He's  following  too  close." 

"In  this  world  you  expect  cheap  men  to 
lie  and  cheat,"  remarked  Christopher,  se- 
renely. "But  you  don't  hardly  expect  State 
senators  and  candidates  for  Governor  to  be 
of  that  sort." 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?"  demand- 
ed Barrett,  with  heat. 

"I  mean  that  Britt's  Indian,  Newell 
Sockbeson,  is  followin'  us  and  makin'  a 
double-blaze  for  —  well,  I  suppose  it's  so 
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that  Pulaski  Britt  and  his  men  can  chase 
us  up.  As  to  why,  you  probably  know  bet- 
ter'n  I  do,  Mr.  Barrett." 

The  timber-baron  stared  at  this  discon- 
certing old  plain-speaker  without  finding 
fit  words  for  reply. 

"It  can  hardly  be  that  he's  goin'  to  all 
that  trouble  simply  to  get  the  girl.  Mr.  Wade 
is  ready  to  turn  the  girl  over  to  you,  Mr. 
Barrett.  Why  is  it  that  men  ain't  willin'  to 
play  fair  in  this  world  ?  What  does  Pulaski 
Britt  want  to  meddle  in  this  thing  for?" 

"I  think  you  must  be  mistaken  about  the 
Indian  following  us,"  paltered  the  million- 
aire. "You're  only  guessin'  about  that, 
Straight." 

"When  I  see  Pulaski  Britt  talk  to  an  In- 
dian, when  I  see  that  Indian  pack  a  lunch, 
take  a  camp-ax,  and  hide  at  the  mouth  of 
the  trail,  I  don't  have  to  guess,  Mr.  Barrett. 
Some  of  us  old  fellows  of  the  woods  see  a 
whole  lot  of  things  without  seemin'  to  take 
much  notice."  He  got  up  off  the  tree- trunk 
where  he  had  been  sitting  and  made  ready 
to  take  the  trail  again,  swinging  his  pack 
to  his  shoulders. 

"There  would  n't  have  been  any  misun- 
derstanding if  Wade  had  sent  the  girl  back 
by  the  messenger,"  protested  Barrett.  "And 
if  he  did  n't  have  something  up  his  sleeve  he 
would  have  done  so.  That  girl  is  nothing 
to  him,  and  he 's  meddling  in  affairs  that  are 
none  of  his  business." 

"You'd  better  save  that  talk  and  tell  it 
to  him,"  said  the  old  guide,  grimly.  "I'm 
goin'  to  take  you  to  where  we  arranged  to 
meet,  if  every  man  that  Britt  can  rake  and 
scrape  on  his  ten  townships  comes  followin' 
at  my  back.  I've  thought  it  over  and  the 
more  witnesses  there  are  to  some  things  the 
better  it  is  for  all  concerned  —  or  the  worse! " 

And  reflecting  on  what  these  words  might 
mean,  and  now  a  little  dubious  as  to  the  sa- 
gacity of  Pulaski  Britt  in  handling  delicate 
negotiations,  "Stumpage  John"  plodded 
on  with  less  content  in  his  heart. 

Two  miles  further  down  the  trail,  at  a 
locality  that  Barrett  recognized  as  the  old 
Durfy  camps,  Straight  signalled  by  dis- 
charging his  rifle,  and  Dwight  Wade  came 
into  sight  with  the  girl.  Foolish  Abe  of  the 
Skeets  followed  far  behind  like  a  sheepish 
dog  that  was  uncertain  whether  to  expect 
kick  or  caress. 

"You  may  as  well  know  first  as  last  that 
the  whole  pack  is  followin'  a  little  way  be- 


hind," snorted  old  Christopher,  in  disgust. 
"Britt  sent  an  Indian  to  sniff  the  trail  and 
blaze  the  way.  I  did  your  errand,  that's  all. 
You've  got  time  to  get  away.  You  may 
want  to  keep  on  tryin'  to  do  business  with 
a  crowd  that  ain't  square.  I  don't!"  He 
turned  and  walked  away,  sat  down  and 
filled  his  pipe. 

"I  had  Straight  explain  to  you  why  it  was 
better  to  meet  privately  here,"  declared 
Wade,  with  honest  resentment  glowing  in 
his  eyes.  "But  I'm  not  going  to  run.  I  have 
had  hard  work  to  induce  this  young  woman 
to  consider  your  proposition  to  educate  her, 
Mr.  Barrett."  He  held  her  by  the  hand  and 
spoke  out  with  a  candor  that  convinced  the 
lumberman  that  here  there  was  neither  res- 
ervation nor  complicity.  The  girl  eyed  him 
sulkily,  without  interest,  the  same  as  she 
gazed  hatred  at  all  outsiders.  "I  have  told 
this  young  woman  that  you,  as  a  timber- 
land  owner,  are  sorry  for  all  the  troubles 
that  the  Skeets  and  Bushees  have  been 
through  in  years  past  and  are  anxious  to 
make  up  in  some  way.  I  have  explained 
your  proposition  to  educate  her  in  some 
good  boarding-school.  As  she  can  neither 
read  nor  write  now  she  hardly  is  prepared 
to  appreciate  what  this  means,  Mr.  Barrett, 
and  she  can't  express  her  thanks.  But  I  'm 
sure  that  later  she  will  have  full  sense  of 
your  kindness  and  generosity.  The  girl  is 
untrained,  and  realizes  it.  I  hope  you'll 
overlook  any  apparent  lack  of  gratitude, 
Mr.  Barrett.  She  will  know  how  to  express 
it  some  day." 

John  Barrett,  looking  into  the  face  that 
was  humble  replica  of  the  face  of  the  daugh- 
ter that  he  loved  and  cherished  in  his  city 
home,  felt  one  throb  of  strange  emotion, 
and  then  realized  in  all  his  selfish  nature 
that  affection  is  more  a  matter  of  habit  and 
cultivation  than  an  affair  of  instinct.  After 
the  one  thrill  his  soul  shrank  from  her.  He 
had  not  expected  the  girl  to  be  so  like.  He 
caught  himself  wishing  that  he  had  not  made 
the  compact  with  the  inexorable  Britt,  and 
listened  for  the  noise  of  the  men-pack  with 
shame  and  some  regret.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  girl,  unkempt  for  all  her  beauty,  inso- 
lent with  the  insolence  of  ignorance,  staring 
at  him  from  under  knitted  brows,  was  im- 
possible, he  reflected,  as  an  asset  of  a  man 
with  a  reputation  to  preserve  and  an  ambi- 
tion to  fulfil.  Instead  of  feeling  the  instinct 
of  tenderness,  he  looked  at  this  wild  young 
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thing  of  the  woods  with  uneasy  fear  in  his 
shifting  eyes. 

With  honest  resentment  Wade  noted  the 
baron's  reluctance  to  endorse  the  proffer 
made  in  behalf  of  compromise. 

"You  think  lama  meddler,  Mr.  Barrett," 
he  said,  coming  close  to  the  other,  "but 
don't  think  that  I'm  satisfying  any  petty 
personal  grudge  when  I  ask  that  you  care 
for  this  poor  girl  I  Perhaps  you  would  have 
done  so  anyway,  without  my  suggestion.  I 
hope  so." 

"I  think  I  could  have  arranged  my  own 
business  without  any  outside  help,"  said 
Barrett,  drily.  He  began  to  feel  that  he 
could  extricate  himself  from  the  situation 
better  if  he  prodded  up  his  own  resentment. 

"Circumstances  threw  the  girl  in  my  way 
and  her  story  into  my  ears,  Mr.  Barrett. 
I've  been  Don  Quixote  enough  to  see  her 
through  this  thing.  I'm  sorry  it  happens 
to  be  you  on  the  other  side.  I'm  afraid  you 
won't  give  me  credit  for  unselfishness." 

"  I  '11  allow  you  all  the  credit  you  deserve," 
said  "  Stumpage  John,"  sullenly.  "  I  under- 
stand, without  your  telling  me,  that  you  are 
gentleman  enough  to  keep  this  matter  be- 
hind your  teeth  on  account  of  my  family.  I 
thank  you  Wade.  I'll  take  charge  of  the 
girl  from  now  on." 

He  looked  back  up  the  trail  anxiously, 
and  the  young  man's  gaze  followed  his.  A 
man  loafed  into  sight  from  among  stubs 
blackened  by  fire. 

''There's  Newell  Sockbeson,"  remarked 
old  Christopher.  "I  heard  him  makin'  his 
last  blaze  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"I  don't  know  just  what  your  plan  in 
this  matter  is,  Mr.  Barrett,"  said  Wade, 
the  red  in  his  cheeks.  "I've  been  hoping 
that  you  trusted  me  to  act  the  gentleman  in 
this  matter,  even  if  I  could  n't  act  the  friend. 
Mr.  Straight  and  myself  stand  here  as  wit- 
nesses that  you  have  assumed  charge  of  this 
girl."  He  now  spoke  low.  "But  you 
have  n't  told  me  that  you  endorse  the  little 
plan  I  adopted  to  relieve  you  from  any  ex- 
planations and  to  make  the  thing  seem  nat- 
ural to  her." 

Wade's  face  indicated  that  he  expected  a 
frank  promise. 

"Mr.  Straight  will  go  to  the  stage  road 
with  you,"  added  the  young  man.  At  this 
hint  of  espionage  the  face  of  Barrett  dark- 
ened. "As  a  school-teacher,  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  boarding-schools  of  the  State, 


and  I'll — "     The  timber-baron's  temper 
flamed  at  this  plain  intent  to  advise. 

"  I  've  taken  charge  of  the  girl,  I  say !  Your 
responsibility  ends.  You  were  apologizing 
a  moment  ago  for  meddling.  Now  don't 
go-" 

"I  did  n't  apologize,"  replied  Wade,  with 
decision.  "And  I  don't  intend  to.  And  my 
responsibility  ends  only  when  I  know  that 
this  unfortunate  creature  is  placed  in  a  good 
school  and  is  in  a  way  to  receive  the  ad- 
vantages that  she  has  been  robbed  of  all 
these  years." 

The  hot  retort  from  Barrett  ended  in  his 
throat  with  a  cluck.  "The  devil!"  he 
blurted. 

Dwight  Wade,  whirling  in  his  tracks  to 
look  down  the  trail  to  the  south,  reflected, 
with  a  little  thrill  in  his  breast,  that  he  could 
not  endorse  that  sentiment.  Close  at  hand 
was  Nina  Ide,  riding  a  horse  with  the  grace 
of  a  boy  —  whose  attire  she  had  adopted 
with  a  woods'  girl's  scorn  of  conventions. 
Wade  hurried  to  meet  her,  cap  in  his  hand 
and  eager  questions  on  his  lips.  The  color 
mounted  to  her  face,  and  she  shook  out  the 
folds  of  a  poncho,  looped  across  the  saddle, 
and  draped  it  over  her  knees. 

"No,  it's  not  strange,  either,"  she  broke 
in  to  say.  "Your  partner  —  and  that's 
father  —  had  to  come  up  here  on  business, 
and  I  've  come  along  with  him,  just  as  I  al- 
ways do  when  he  comes  here  in  the  partridge 
season."  She  patted  a  gun-butt.  "But  I 
did  n't  expect  to  find  fire  and  smoke  and 
lightning  and  rain  and  tornadoes  up  here, 
any  more  than  I  looked  to  see  you  at  Pogey 
Notch  when  you  were  supposed  to  be  ex- 
ploring for  a  winter's  operation  on  Enchant- 
ed. Now  you  will  have  to  explain  to  your 
partner  here!"  And  he  turned  from  her 
smiling  pout  to  shake  Rodburd  Ide's  hand. 

"It's  every  man  that  can  handle  brush 
and  mattock  down  to  the  head  of  a  fire  in 
time  of  trouble!"  chirped  the  "mayor  of 
Castonia."  He  tipped  back  his  head  to 
beam  amiably  on  his  partner.  "Did  it  get 
through  onto  us,  Wade?" 

"The  rain  stopped  it  half  way  up  Pogey." 

"Then  God  was  good  to  us!  Is  n't  that 
so,  Mr.  Barrett?"  And  the  cheerful  little 
man  trotted  along  to  grip  the  hand  of 
"Stumpage  John."  That  gentleman  glow- 
ered sullenly  and  seemed  to  explain  his 
gloom  by  muttering  about  "blow-downs" 
being  worse  than  fires. 
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"Old  Enchanted  is  all  right,"  said  Ide. 
"There's  a  thousand  acres  of  black  growth 
there,  every  tree  standin'  with  its  arm  about 
its  brother.  You  must  n't  let  'em  devil  you, 
Mr.  Barrett." 

jfc  Mr.  Barrett,  his  lowering  gaze  on  Wade, 
agreed  mentally. 

|?  J' Well,  this  is  certainly  a  convention  of 
the  timber  interests,"  cried  the  brisk  little 
autocrat  of  Castonia.  He  pointed  up  the 
trail  to  where  the  Honorable  Pulaski  D. 
Britt  was  advancing  alone. 

Wade  withdrew  unobtrusively  and  stood 
beside  Nina  Ide,  who  frankly  exhibited  her 
pleasure  at  this  attention. 

But  at  last  even  Rodburd  Ide's  cheery 
consciousness  became  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  neither  Britt  nor  Barrett  seemed  to  rel- 
ish chat  on  timber  topics.  And  he  broke 
upon  a  constrained  silence  to  suggest  to 
Wade  that  they  proceed  —  taking  it  for 
granted  that  now  his  partner's  way  lay  to 
the  north,  along  with  his  own. 

"  There 's — there 's  — "  Wade  stammered, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  Ide  and  his 
daughter  marked  the  girl  of  the  Skeet  set- 
tlement leaning  moodily  against  the  side  of 
the  Durfy  hovel,  the  unkempt  Abe  hover- 
ing apprehensively  in  the  background. 

"Ah,  ha!"  piped  Ide.  "There  are  the 
remnants,  eh  ?  We  met  the  rest  of  the  col- 
ony hiperin'  out  of  the  woods.  They've 
gone  to  Little  Lobster,  girl,  and  the  old 
woman  is  worryin'  about  you." 

Wade  stared  straight  at  Barrett.  The 
timber-baron  understood  the  challenge  of 
the  eyes.  He  was  commanded  to  declare 
his  intentions.  In  spite  of  himself,  he 
scowled.  It  was  a  scowl  of  recalcitrancy. 
And  the  young  man,  angered  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Britt  and  the  evident  appearance  of 
treachery,  cast  his  bolt. 

"There  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  this 
poor  girl,  Mr.  Ide.  Mr.  Barrett  proposes 
to  educate  her,  and  is  about  to  take  her 
with  him  out  of  the  woods." 

"She  has  been  gettin'  a  lot  of  attention 
lately,"  blurted  the  Honorable  Pulaski, 
with  malice  and  derision.  "For  the  past 
three  or  four  days,  Rodburd,  your  young 
partner,  here,  has  been  her  steady  company. 
They  have  just  come  strollin'  alone  together 
down  the  Lovers'  Lane  from  Jerusalem 
Knob."  He  fixed  his  keen  eyes  on  the  as- 
tonished face  of  Nina  Ide.  His  narrow  na- 
ture believed  that,  like  other  girls,  she  could 


be  stirred  to  quick  jealousy.  And  knowing 
her  influence  over  her  father,  he  foresaw 
trouble  ahead  for  the  partnership  between 
Ide  and  Wade.  "Seems  to  be  in  the  air  up 
this  way  now  for  the  young  men  to  gallivant 
through  the  woods  with  the  Skeet  girl. 
Wade,  here,  seems  to  have  cut  out  Colin 
MacLeod."  Then  the  coarse  old  jester 
sneered  into  the  indignant  face  that  Wade 
turned  to  him. 

"It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  her  to  go  to 
school,"  said  Ide,  a  little  puzzled  by  the 
evident  antagonism  of  these  men  one  to  the 
other.  "It  will  be  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett." 

"Say,  look  here,  Ide,"  cried  Britt,  in  his 
irritation  suddenly  deciding  to  play  the 
strong  hand  with  this  young  interloper, 
"your  friend  Wade,  here,  being  a  school- 
teacher, seems  to  have  school  on  the  brain. 
He  also  seems  to  be  full  of  ready-made 
plans  for  men  older  and  better  than  he  is. 
From  things  that  come  to  me  he  has  picked 
up  a  lot  of  foolishness  about  these  Skeets 
and  Bushees  and  this  girl  since  he's  been 
cruisin'  'round  these  woods.  Mr.  Barrett 
and  myself  have  made  arrangements  to  take 
care  of  the  rest  of  that  pauper  settlement, 
and  the  Skeets  probably  told  you  so  when 
you  met  them." 

Ide  nodded  acknowledgment. 

"Well,  we'll  look  after  the  girl,  too."  He 
walked  up  to  Wade  and  snapped  a  finger 
under  his  nose,  unable  to  resist  his  desire 
to  bully.  "Now,  young  fellow,  you 've  been 
stickin'  your  nose  pretty  deep  into  other 
men's  business.  Take  it  out,  or  I'll  twist  it 
off  your  face.  Any  one  would  think  that 
this  girl  matter  was  runnin'  the  world  in 
these  parts.  There's  been  too  much  talk 
about  what 's  of  no  consequence.  Go  along 
with  your  partner.  You're  on  my  land. 
Keep  movin'." 

But  all  of  Dwight  Wade's  stubborn  ob- 
stinacy bulked  in  his  breast;  all  his  youth- 
ful chivalry  flamed  in  his  face. 

"I've  no  business  to  transact  with  you, 
Britt,"  he  cried.  "It's  with  you,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, and  you  know  what  it  is ;  and  you  keep 
the  word  that  you've  pledged  through  me 
to  this  girl  or  by  the  high  and  mighty  God 
I  '11  set  you  before  the  people  of  this  State  in 
your  right  colors  —  and  you  need  n't  croak 
blackmail  at  me,  for  you  can't  frighten  me." 
•  "I —  I  —  don't  see  that  it's  any  business 
of  yours  —  of  yours,  Wade,"  stammered  the 
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pacificatory  Ide,  catching  the  courage  of 
protest  from  the  rather  indignant  face  his 
daughter  turned  on  the  young  man. 

"And  I  don't  see  that  it  is  the  business  of 
any  of  you,"  stormed  Kate  Arden.  She 
came  close  to  the  group  of  men  and  stood 
with  brown  hands  propped  on  her  hips,  her 
head  thrown  back  and  the  insolent  stare  of 
her  black  eyes  seeking  face  after  face.  "I'll 
be  passed  about  from  hand  to  hand  no 
longer.  I  don't  want  any  old  purple-faced 
fool  to  send  me  to  school."  Barrett  winced. 
"And  as  for  you,"  she  sneered,  turning  on 
Wade,  "you  attend  to  your  own  business 
until  I  ask  you  to  help  me  in  mine." 

The  Honorable  Pulaski  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity. 

"Colin  MacLeod!"  he  bawled. 

And  with  a  rush  that  betrayed  his  im- 
patience, the  boss  of  the  Busters  came  out 
of  his  hiding-place  up  the  trail. 

The  girl  gave  a  sharp  cry  of  joy  at  sight 
of  him. 

But  MacLeod,  half-way  to  them,  spied 
the  girl  on  the  horse  and  stopped  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  started.  Even  at  that  distance 
they  noted  that  his  face  worked  with  pit- 
eous embarrassment. 

"You've  given  in  your  promise,  Mac- 
Leod. Don't  forget  that,"  roared  Britt. 
"There's  the  boy  for  you,  my  girl.  He 
wants  to  marry  you.    Go  with  him!" 

"And  you'll  be  a  fool  of  a  gir-rl  if  ye 
do!"  squalled  a  voice.  It  was  Tommy  Eye, 
yelling  from  the  top  of  the  Durfy  hovel,  to 
which  he  had  clambered  unobserved.  "I 
know  I'm  a  drunk.  I  know  I  ain't  worth 
anything  to  anybody!"  he  gabbled.  "But 
ye  saved  my  life  once,  Mr.  Wade,  when  I 
did  n't  know  it!"  He  flapped  entreating 
hand  at  Wade,  and  that  young  man  stepped 
in  front  of  the  furious  Britt  with  such  de- 
termination on  his  face  that  the  wroods'  ty- 
rant halted.  "But  ye '11  be  a  fool  gir-rl,  I  say! 
I  was  under  the  bunk  last  night  when  they 
planned  it.  He  don't  love  ye!  I  heard  him 
say  so.  He  called  you  names!  Colin  Mac- 
Leod, ye  ain't  liar  enough  to  stand  out  here 
and  say  ye  did  n't." 

MacLeod,  his  adoring  eyes  on  Nina  Ide, 
had  no  word  to  say.  The  features  of  Kate 
Arden,  who  stared  at  him  with  heart  in  her 
eyes,  twisted  with  the  grimace  that  precedes 
bitter  tears.  This,  then,  was  the  girl  of  Cas- 
tonia  with  whom  they  had  taunted  her! 

"It's  only  for  grudge  and  money  he's 


goin'  to  marry  you!"  persisted  Tommy. 
"May  I  rest  forever  in  purgatory  with  no 
masses  for  my  soul  if  that  is  n't  the 
truth." 

With  the  instinct  of  the  animal  repulsed, 
the  girl  read  more  in  the  face  of  MacLeod 
than  she  understood  in  the  declaration  of 
Tommy  Eye. 

She  looked  from  face  to  face  again,  but 
the  flame  was  gone  from  her  eyes.  There 
they  stoodsthe  silent,  hostile,  bitter  phalanx 
from  "outside" — oppressors  and  scorners. 
There  she  stood  —  alone!  And  she  crum- 
pled down  upon  the  ground, —  the  only 
mother  she  had  ever  knowm, —  heart- 
broken, weary,  lonely,  sobbing  child. 

Nina  Ide  reached  her  before  the  others 
moved  from  their  tracks.  Twice  the  girl 
fought  her  way  out  of  her  arms.  Twice  the 
sympathetic  little  mother-heart  of  the  Cas- 
tonia  beauty  conquered  the  rebel  and  re- 
took her.  And  she  held  the  tear-streaked 
face  close  to  her  shoulder  and  patted  the 
grimy  little  fingers  between  which  the  tears 
were  trickling.  There  was  something  inex- 
pressibly pathetic  even  in  the  unkemptness 
of  the  stricken  girl,  in  her  torn  dress  and  the 
brown  skin  of  face  and  hands,  touched  here 
and  there  by  the  stain  of  exposure  to  the 
blackened  forest.  And  in  her  loneliness, 
feeling  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  real  sym- 
pathy from  one  of  her  sex,  sniffing  with 
grateful  nostrils  the  faint  perfume  that  whis- 
pered of  the  refinement  and  the  comfort 
that  her  heart  had  sought  almost  uncon- 
sciously and  never  found,  at  last  the  girl 
ceased  her  struggles  and  clung  to  this  new 
friend.  And  Nina  bent  to  her  ear  and  mur- 
mured: 

"Wre  will  hate  him  together,  poor  little 
girl !  He  is  not  a  good  man  to  have  a  girl's 
love." 

"When  the  hysterics  are  all  over,"  re- 
marked the  Honorable  Pulaski,  sarcasti- 
cally, "we'll  take  the  young  woman  off 
your  hands." 

"You'll  not  take  her  off  my  hands,"  re- 
torted Nina,  with  spirit.  "  She  is  going  back 
home  with  me." 

"You  have  n't  got  any  rights  over  her," 
barked  Britt. 

"Perhaps,  then,  Mr.  Barrett  is  ready  to 
stand  forth  and  say  what  his  rights  are," 
suggested  Wade,  with  bitter  hint  of  retali- 
ation in  his  tones. 

Barrett  grew  pale  with  anger  and  fear, 
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for  he  anticipated  denunciation  by  this  tem- 
pestuous young  man. 

The  Honorable  Pulaski  picked  up  the 
gage  of  battle  with  the  alacrity  that  charac- 
terized his  irascible  nature. 

"For  a  dog-fight  that  girl  will  do  as  well 
for  a  bone  as  anything  else,"  he  growled 
under  his  breath.  And  then  he  whirled  on 
his  heel  and  bellowed: 

"Wake  up  there,  MacLeod!  If  you  can't 
make  love  to  the  girl  you  are  goin'  to  marry, 
I  reckon  you  can  at  least  fight  a  little  to  get 
her!    Call  in  the  crew!" 

He  walked  up  to  Ide.  "Better  call  off 
your  girl,  Rod,"  he  advised,  bluffly.  "This 
is  n't  any  of  her  business,  or  yours  either." 

"I  figure  that  a  Skeet  girl  belongs  as 
much  to  us  as  to  you,"  snapped  the  doughty 
little  man  from  Castonia.  "If  my  girl  takes 
interest  enough  in  her  to  invite  her  home,  I 
think  you'd  better  let  her  go." 

"Well,  I've  got  a  crew  of  a  hundred  men 
posted  back  here  a  few  rods  in  the  woods  to 
back  me  up  in  my  belief  that  she  stays  right 
where  she  belongs."  His  tone  was  offen- 
sive, and  Rodburd  Ide's  anger  flared. 

"My  business  in  here  just  now,  Britt,  is 
to  bring  a  hundred  men  for  our  Enchanted 
operation.  They're  down  there  by  the 
brook  eating  lunch.  I  don't  want  any  trouble 
over  this,  but  there  is  plainly  a  nasty  reason 
back  of  this  girl  matter  —  and  I  won't  stand 
for  any  persecution  of  a  helpless  creature. 
My  men  back  me  in  my  belief  that  she  goes 
back  with  my  girl.  Hillo,  men  for  the  En- 
chanted!  Up  this  way  in  a  hurry!" 

The  look  that  Nina  flashed  at  her  father 
was  inspiration  for  him. 

As  his  men  came  into  sight  over  the  bank 
the  crew  of  Britt  tramped  toward  them 
down  the  trail. 

"Nina,"  said  Ide,  "you'll  have  to  go  back 
now.  Chris  Straight  will  go  with  you.  Take 
the  girl  on  the  horse  with  you,  and  let  Chris 
lead  by  the  headstall.  You'll  go  all  safe. 
Hurry  away  from  here  —  but  after  you  get 
started,  take  your  time  to  Lane's.  There's 
no  one  going  to  get  past  down  this  trail  to 
chase  you  and  bother  you." 

There  was  determination  in  the  voice  of 
the  little  man,  and  his  daughter  kissed  him 
at  the  same  time  that  Dwight  Wade  was 
patting  his  shoulder. 

Wade  ran  along  by  the  side  of  the  horse 
for  a  little  way,  and  when  he  turned,  eager- 
ly kissed  Nina  Ide's  gloved  hand. 


"God  bless  you  for  a  little  saint!"  he 
gasped.  "You'll  understand  this  some  day, 
perhaps." 

"I  understand  that  she  is  alone  and  needs 
a  friend,"  she  responded  —  "just  as  you 
needed  a  friend  when  you  were  only  Britt 's 
'chaney  man.'"  She  smiled  archly  at  him 
and  passed  out  of  sight,  old  Christopher 
tugging  at  the  bits  of  the  horse. 

Wade  went  back  in  the  forefront  of  the 
thronging  crew  of  the  men  for  Enchanted. 

"As  I  said,  Britt,  I  don't  want  trouble," 
repeated  Rodburd  Ide,  "but  you'll  please 
remember  that  the  lower  corner  of  your 
Umcolcus  township  is  here  at  Durfy's  camp. 
I  reckon  the  men  for  the  Enchanted  will 
camp  right  here  on  the  trail  for  a  few  hours. 
The  man  that  tries  to  push  past  to  annoy 
my  daughter  or  her  friend  will  get  hurt." 

"They  are  goin'  past  just  the  same," 
declared  Britt,  ferociously. 

"My  God,  Pulaski,  think  of  conse- 
quences!" pleaded  "Stumpage  John,". in 
low  tones.  "I'd  be  ruined  by  the  story  of 
what  it  was  all  about." 

Britt  glared  at  his  associate,  at  Wade, 
Ide,  and  at  last  at  Colin  MacLeod,  who  was 
staring  in  the  direction  Nina  Ide  had  taken. 

The  tyrant  snorted  his  disgust. 

"Take  the  combination  of  a  gubernatorial 
candidacy,  some  fool  women,  crazy  men, 
lovesick  idiots  and  — "  his  eyes  swept  the 
scene  in  vain  search  for  Tommy  Eye  — 
"a  pooch-mouthed  blabber,  and  it's  enough 
to  trig  any  decent,  honest,  sensible  woods' 
fight  ever  yarded  down.  Barrett,  you'd 
better  get  home  and  get  on  your  long-tailed 
coat  and  plug  hat  as  soon  as  you  can.  You 
and  your  private  — "  he  sneered  the  word  — 
"business  don't  seem  to  fit  in  up  here." 

He  folded  his  arms  and,  with  his  men  be- 
hind him,  stood  looking  over  the  crew  for 
the  Enchanted,  who,  cheerfully  and  with- 
out question,  stood  blocking  the  way. 

"It  may  not  happen  just  now,"  he  grunt- 
ed, "but  it's  on  my  mind  to  say  that  some 
day  these  two  gangs  will  get  together  when 
there  is  'nt  a  Governor's  boom  to  step  on, 
nor  women  to  get  mussed  up." 

And  the  gaze  of  fury  that  he  bent  on 
Dwight  Wade  was  returned  with  interest. 

An  imaginative  man  might  have  seen  the 
new  spirit  of  the  woods  facing  the  old  spirit. 

But  there  was  no  imaginative  man  there 
—  there  were  only  men  who  chewed  tobacco 
and  wondered  what  it  all  meant. 
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HE  sun  had  long  before  sunk 
behind  the  rows  of  giant  pines 
on  the  distant  hills;  the  shad- 
ows had  gradually  crept  over 
the  deep  black  waters  of  the 
pond  till  the  opposite  shores  looked  dim 
and  blurred,  the  stars  swam  deep  in  the 
watery  depths,  while  the  whippoorwills 
called  to  each  other  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  deep  quiet  of  the  night,  which  one  finds 
only  in  the  forest,  had  settled  down,  and 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  breeze  whispered 
among  the  pines.  We  were  sitting  around 
the  embers  of  our  camp-fire,  smoking  our 
pipes,  and  discussing  everything,  from  fish- 
ing to  politics.    Some  one  spoke  of  the  war. 

"That  reminds  me  of  Chantilly,"  said 
the  Captain. 

"Were  you  in  the  army?"  I  asked. 

"Fifty-eight  Maine." 

"Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly?" 

"Come  along  jest  after." 

"Indeed!" 

"E'er.  Was  out  on  picket  duty.  Come 
along  jest  after  ther  battle.  Never  see  no 
sech  sight.  Most  made  me  sick  to  my  stum- 
mick.  Dead  by  hundreds;  and  what  made 
it  worse,  they'd  tried  to  bury  'em  but  had  n't 
half  done  it,  an'  legs  an'  arms  was  stickin' 
out  er  the  ground,  and  sometimes  a  face 
jest  covered  with  a  little  sand.  We  hed  to 
bury  'em  all  over  again.  I  tell  ye  't  was 
awful!  An'  jest  to  think  er  them  poor  fel- 
lers shot  down  in  ther  prime  an'  thrown  in- 
to er  hole  like  so  much  carrion.  There  was 
Rebs  as  well  as  Yanks,  an'  we  buried  'em 
all  alike.  Some  on  'em  was  mere  boys, 
who'd  hardly  ever  felt  a  razor;  the  down 
on  ther  cheeks  as  soft  ez  a  gal's  hair." 

"It  must  have  been  a  terrible  sight.  The 
war  caused  untold  misery." 

"E'er."  (The  Captain  always  said  this 
with  a  deep  indrawing  of  the  breath,  and 
used  it  as  a  term  of  agreement.) 

"I  suppose  you  saw  some  pretty  hard 
service,  Captain." 

"Never  see  no   fightin';   that  is,   never 
took  part  in  no  battle!" 
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"How  was  that?" 

"Wa'al,  ye  see  we  was  nine-months  men, 
and  they  kep'  us  on  guard  duty  down  in 
Virginia  near  all  the  time.  We  had  a  mas- 
ter good  time  that  winter.  Ye  see  ther  was 
a  lot  uv  lumber-men  in  our  regiment,  an' 
our  camp  lay  near  some  woods,  so  we  cut 
down  timber  and  built  big  log  barracks. 
The  Government  furnished  boards  for  roofs 
an'  we  chinked  up  the  cracks  with  clay  an' 
built  big  fireplaces,  so  we  was  fine  an'  com- 
fortable. I  never  hed  no  sech  a  time.  You 
would  n't  'a '  tho't  there  was  a  wa '  'ithin  a 
thousand  miles." 

"Your  experience  was  rather  unusual, 
Captain.    You  were  very  fortunate." 

"E'er.  But  we  came  awful  near  gittin' 
into  a  big  one.  Our  nine  months  was  about 
up,  an'  the  fellers  was  feelin'  awful  good  at 
the  idee  of  gittin'  home  safe;  some  on  'em 
was  all  packed  up  ready  to  go.  Wa'al,  sir, 
jest  the  night  before  our  nine  months  was 
up,  jest  as  though  't  was  to-night  and  the 
time  was  up  to-morrer,  along  comes  an  order 
fer  us  to  start  ter  the  front  with  three  days' 
rations.  We'd  known  fer  some  days  there 
was  goin'  to  be  a  big  fight,  but  we  did  n't 
think  they'd  put  us  in  it,  ez  our  time  was 
most  out.  Wa'al,  sir,  you  never  see  a  lot  of 
men  feel  so  bad  in  your  life;  some  cried, 
and  ther  was  the  greatest  letter-writin'  ye 
ever  see.  'T  wa'n't  that  they  was  afeard, 
though  some  was,  but  comin'  jest  when 
they'd  made  up  their  minds  fer  home.  Ef 
it  had  come  a  month  earlier  no  one  would 
hev  grumbled,  'cause  they  expected  it,  but 
it  kinder  broke  ther  hearts  with  home  in 
sight. 

"Ther  wa'n't  no  help  fer  it,  so  the  boys 
got  ready,  packed  ther  kits,  got  three  days' 
rations  in  ther  haversacks,  an'  was  settin' 
round  the  fires,  the  sorrowfullest  lot  er  men 
ye  ever  sot  eyes  on.  Wa'al,  we  sot  there  an' 
sot,  and  looked  in  the  fires,  an'  thought  an' 
thought.  All  to  once  there  was  a  great  hul- 
labaloo out  on  the  picket-line;  there  was 
cheerin'  and  shoutin',  an'  we  rushed  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.    We  had  n't  gone 
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far  'fore  we  met  the  Colonel  on  his  horse,  all 
surrounded  by  the  boys,  hollerin'  like  mad. 
Soon  as  he  met  the  crowd  uv  us,  he  shouted : 

"  'Pack  yer  kits,  we're  goin'  home  to- 
morrer.' 

"Sech  a  night  ez  we  hed!  No  sleep,  I 
tell  ye,  an'  we  could  n't  get  out  er  camp 
airly  enuff  in  the  mornin'.  It  seems  the 
Colonel  went  over  to  headquarters  an'  ex- 
plained about  our  bein'  nine-months  men, 
an'  Hooker,  he  said,  'Let  'em  go!' 

"Yer  ought  ter  seen  them  fellers  hustle 
that  day.  They  kep'  the  officers'  horses  on 
a  trot,  an'  when  a  feller  give  out  they  put 
him  in  a  baggage-waggin.  At  3.30  we  was 
at  Arlington  Heights  an'  in  camp,  hevin' 
marched  thirty-two  miles  since  sun-up. 
They  was  a  used-up  crowd,  but  happy." 

"I  suppose  it  was  a  great  relief  aiter  the 
fear  of  the  battle,"  some  one  suggested. 

"  E'er,  but  we  wa'n't  out  er  the  woods  yit. 
Afore  we  could  git  our  discharges  an  officer 
come  ridin'  inter  camp,  an'  the  regiment 
was  drawn  up  on  parade  an'  he  made  a 
speech.  He  said  Lee  was  makin'  a  raid  in- 
ter Pennsylvany  and  they  was  afeard  he'd 
take  Washington,  an'  he  asked  how  many 
uv  the  boys  would  volunteer  ter  stay  an' 
fight.  Wa'al,  about  half  agreed  ter  stay, 
and  the  rest  was  so  all-fired  homesick  an' 
scared  they  got  their  discharges  an'  left  that 
night.  Those  on  us  who  stayed  waited 
round,  but  they  wa'n't  no  flghtin'  ter  do  an' 
soon  after  we  was  discharged." 

"Did  many  of  your  regiment  reenlist?" 
I  asked. 

"Quite  a  good  many,  an'  some  uv  'em 
took  their  $1,300  bounty  an'  never  left  Port- 
land. I  could  'a'  took  $1,300  ef  I  wanted 
ter,  but  I  did  n't.  I  intended  ter  reenlist, 
but  father  an'  mother  was  dead  sot  agin  it. 
They  said  I'd  ben  out  once  an'  risked  my 
life,  an'  't  would  be  runnin'  in  the  face  uv 
Providence  ter  go  agin,  so  I  stayed." 

The  next  day  was  overcast  and  a  good 
day  for  fishing,  so  we  started  early  for  the 
fishing -ground.  We  anchored  on  a  spot  that 
looked  likely  and  dropped  our  lines.  The 
fish  did  not  take  hold  very  well,  flat-sides 
being  about  all  we  caught  for  a  while. 

"I  don't  hold  much  ter  this  er  fresh- 
water fishin',"  grunted  the  Captain,  con- 
temptuously; "they  don't  take  hold  none." 

"Have  you  followed  fishing  as  a  busi- 
ness?" 


"E'er;  follered  it  nigh  onto  twenty  year. 
Fished  on  the  Georges,  the  Gran'  Banks, 
an'  all  along." 

"It's  a  hard  life,  is  it  not?" 

"Middlin'!  'D  rather  be  in  State  Prison 
than  on  the  Gran'  Banks.  But  tother  places 
ain't  so  bad.    'T  ain't  no  picnic,  nowhere." 

"Do  you  fish  with  hand  lines,  over  the 
side?" 

"No,  mostly  with  trawls.  They's  long 
lines,  with  hooks  every  few  feet,  an'  you  go 
out  in  a  dory  an'  set  'em  an'  haul  'em,  takin' 
off  the  fish  as  yer  haul  the  line  in." 

"What  do  you  do  if  a  fog  comes  on?" 

"  Git  back  ter  the  vessel  ef  ye  can,  but  if 
ye  hev  eny  doubt  about  where  she  lays  the 
safest  way  is  ter  lay  still  an'  wait  fer  the  fog 
ter  lift.    Many  a  man  gits  lost  every  year." 

"  How  long  are  they  usually  out  on  one  of 
those  trips,  Captain?"- 

"Depends  on  whether  they's  salt  fishin' 
or  fresh,  an'  on  how  the  fish  take  hold." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  salt  or  fresh 
fishing?" 

"Why,  some  boats  carries  out  a  big  cargo 
uv  ice  an'  puts  their  fish  on  ice  an'  keeps  'em 
fresh  for  market.  Them  trips  is  shorter,  uv 
course.  Other  boats  carries  salt,  an'  splits 
an'  salts  their  fish,  an'  they  kin  stay  ez  long 
ez  they  choose." 

"Do  they  feed  their  men  well?" 

"Folks  has  cur'us  idees  about  fishermen. 
They  ain't  no  one  lives  better.  Why,  they 
has  pie  three  times  a  day  ef  they  wants  it. 
I  tell  yer,  they  lives  fine!" 

"You  must  have  some  hair-breadth  es- 
capes some  times." 

"  E'er.  I  was  out  from  Gloucester  in  the 
Samanthy  once  —  but,  say!  this  ain't  fishin', 
an'  if  we  gabble  on  wre  sha'n't  get  no  fish." 

"Never  mind,  Captain,  we  have  all  day 
before  us;  tell  us  about  it." 

"Wa'al,"  and  the  Captain  deliberately 
took  out  a  big  clasp-knife  ,  cut  a  square  inch 
of  plug-tobacco,  put  it  in  his  capacious 
mouth,  wiped  his  knife  on  his  breeches,  and 
went  on: 

"  Ez  I  was  er  sayin',  I  was  in  the  Saman- 
thy, one  uv  the  stanchest  little  hookers  yer 
ever  see,  an'  we  was  a-fishin'  on  the  Banks. 
We  was  ridin'  out  a  gale  in  a  fog  thicker  'n 
a  bale  er  hay,  with  all  our  cable  out,  an' 
doin'  it  easy-like.  'T  was  the  second  dog- 
watch, my  watch  below,  an'  I  was  doin'  my 
purtiest  in  thet  line,  when  I  was  'woke  sud- 
dint-like  by  a  big  scrablefication  on  deck. 
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I  did  n't  wait  ter  git  on  much  close, —  yer 
don't  in  them  latitoods, —  but  hustled  on 
deck.  Twas  darker  'n  Egypt  an'  all  the 
twelve  plagues.  I  see  somethin'  was  wrong, 
fer  all  the  men  was  shoutin'  an'  bellerin'  an' 
runnin'  about.  At  first  I  tho't  we'd  ben 
struck  by  a  steamer,  but  I  see  thet  could  n't 
be,  fer  we  was  goin'  through  the  water  like 
wind  through  a  tin  horn.  I  could  feel  we 
was  down  by  the  head  considder'ble  by  the 
slant  uv  the  deck.  What  puzzled  me  was 
how  we  could  be  goin'  so  tarnation  fast  an' 
no  sail  to  speak  uv  on  her  —  nothin'  but  a 
double-reefed  fores'l  we  hed  ben  ridin'  tew. 
The  water  was  pilin'  up  over  the  bow,  and 
ther  was  a  wake  behind  us  in  ther  black- 
ness like  a  side-wrheel  steamer. 

"Soon  ez  I  could,  I  got  up  for'ard  an' 
asked  the  mate  what  all  the  cussed  row  was 
abeout.  He  pointed  ahead,  an'  said  he 
guessed  a  steamer  hed  us  in  tow.  I  seen 
then  what  the  trouble  was.  Some  steamer 
hed  fouled  our  cable  with  her  rudder,  an' 
was  towin'  us  to  Liverpool  free  gratis. 
'T  was  rather  cur'us  an'  unusual,  an'  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  what  they  usually  treated 
us.  They  ginerally  cut  us  in  two,  an'  some- 
times picked  up  the  few  thet  was  left  an' 
sometimes  not.  Wa'al,  I  wuz  kinder  amused 
ter  git  a  free  ride  out  er  them  steamers,  an'  I 
tho't  how  mad  they'd  be  ef  they  knowed  it, 
an'  I  pictered  ter  my  mind  their  faces  when 
mornin'  come  an'  they  see  what  they  was 
a-towin'.  But,  uv  course,  our  Captain 
did  n't  intend  to  go  on  that  way  long,  an' 
he  give  the  order  ter  cut  the  cable.  Before 
the  man  could  swing  his  axe  there  was  a 
smashin'  crash,  like  a  house  fallin'  off  Bun- 
ker Hill  Moniment,  an'  I  found  myself  flat 
on  the  deck.  I  got  up  quick  ez  I  could,  fer 
I  tho't  we  was  bound  for  'Davy  Jones' 
Locker'  then,  sure,  an'  it  didn't  seem  so 
funny  as  it  did. 

"Sech  a  sight  as  it  was!  The  steamer 
hed  towed  us  straight  into  another  one  uv 
the  fishin '-fleet,  the  James  Baker,  an'  we 
hed  crushed  her  like  a  eggshell.  We  wuz 
goin'  fast  ourselves,  an'  hit  her  head  on,  so 
we  wa'n't  vitally  hurt,  though  our  head- 
gear an'  port-rail  was  carried  away.  When 
we  struck  the  Baker  it  parted  our  cable  an' 
left  us  clear  uv  the  steamer,  so  we  lay  beside 
the  wreck  an'  managed  ter  save  some  uv 
the  crew,  though  five  uv  them  was  killed  in 
ther  bunks  an'  never  knowed  what  struck 
'em.   I  don't  suppose  the  steamer-folks  ever 


knowed  a  thing  about  it,  or  what  a  time  they 
hed  caused." 

"That  was  a  narrow  escape.  I  should 
think  after  one  of  those  accidents  a  man 
would  not  care  to  go  to  sea  again." 

"E'er,  thet's  the  way  yer  feel  at  the  time, 
but  yer  soon  fergits  it.  Ye  see,  we  hes  ter 
live,  an'  thet's  our  business.  We  hes  to  take 
the  chances.  Guess  we  ain't  goin'  to  get 
much  wind  right  away,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
though  to -drop  the  subject,  and  he  cast  a 
weather  eye  around  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass,  and  spat  on  the  water. 

"How  do  you  tell?" 

"Wa'al,  when  the  rays  uv  the  sun  is  all 
bunched  up  like  that  an'  comes  down  to  ye 
narrer-like,  yer  don't  look  fer  much  wind, 
but  when  it's  all  spraddled  out  over  the 
water,  broad-like,  look  out  for  squalls.  It 's 
gettin'  inter  the  Nothe." 

We  had  built  a  sort  of  fireplace  of  stones, 
and  placed  a  couple  of  flat  pieces  across  the 
top  for  the  coffee-pot  and  frying-pan  to  rest 
on,  and  the  Captain  generally  liked  to  talk 
as  he  turned  the  potatoes  in  the  sizzling 
pork  fat.  Besides,  there  was  always  an  agree- 
able odor  of  coffee  and  pork  which  appealed 
to  our  senses,  so  we  got  in  the  habit  of  lying 
about  while  he  cooked.  The  Captain  sat 
on  a  flat  rock  with  a  fork  in  one  hand,  con- 
veniently near  the  fire,  while  we  lay  about 
on  the  grass  and  sniffed  the  delicious  odors. 
How  good  they  are  out  in  camp!  —  partic- 
ularly on  a  chilly  morning,  when  the  air  is 
crisp  and  the  dew  is  glistening  on  every 
blade  and  leaf,  and  the  gray  mist  is  just 
rising  off  the  water. 

"Them's  the  old  original  brand  uv  early 
Rose  pertaters,"  pointing  to  some  large  ones 
in  a  pan.    "  Growed  'em  on  my  place." 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  take  to  farming, 
Captain?" 

"Wa'al"  (giving  the  potatoes  a  turn  and 
lifting  up  the  coffee-pot  lid),  "it's  the  nat- 
eral  thing  for  a  sailor  to  do.  When  ye've 
ben  to  sea  fer  years  ye  like  to  git  inter  com- 
munion with  the  soil,  as  it  were.  Then,  I 
got  a  family  uv  children  growin'  up,  an'  I 
bo't  the  old  place  cheap.  It  makes  a  good 
home  fer  the  woman  an'  the  children,  an'  I 
manage  to  pick  up  a  livin'  runnin'  the  farm 
an'  doin'  an  odd  job  like  this." 

"I  notice  you  use  oxen  instead  of  horses. 
How  is  that?" 

"E'er.    They 's  cheaper  to  keep.    They's 
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very  useful  in  winter,  teamin'  an'  loggin'; 
an'  in  the  summer,  when  you  don't  want 
'em,  you  jest  turn  'em  out  in  the  paster. 
They  ain't  eatin'  their  heds  off  like  horses, 
an'  when  yer  take  'em  up  in  ther  fall  they's 
fat  an'  worth  more  'n  when  you  turned  'em 
out." 

"But  very  few  of  the  farmers  use  them 
now." 

"They  got  to  come  to  it.  The  trouble 
with  our  farmers  now,  they's  got  ther  idees 
up  altogether  too  high.  They  want  Brus- 
sels carpets  an'  fancy  tools,  an'  wants  to 
hire  all  ther  work  done.  The  women  want 
piannys  an*  organs  an'  fal-lals,  the  boys 
they  want  box  buggies  an'  cigareets,  an' 
the  gals  turns  up  ther  noses  at  the  idee  of 
milkin'  an'  talks  of  higher  eddication  an'  the 
rights  uv  women.  You  can't  dig  piannys 
an'  fourteen-dollar  bunnets  an*  higher  eddi- 
cation outer  the  hill  farms  uv  New  Eng- 
land these  days.  But  ye  can  git  a  good  fair 
livin'  an'  lay  up  suthin',  ef  the  whole  family 
work  an'  ye  don't  hire.  Use  oxen  'stead  of 
horses,  raise  what  ye  eat,  an'  spend  as  lit- 
tle as  possible.  Ye'd  be  surprised  to  see 
how  little  money  yer  kin  git  along  with  ef  ye 
hev  ter.  We  farmers  hes  got  ter  git  back  tu 
our  grandfather's  style  uv  livin'.    E'er." 

It  was  our  first  rainy  day  in  camp  and, 
after  breakfast,  we  sat  down  in  the  tent  with 
our  little  oil-stove  going  to  keep  the  tent  dry. 
Some  read;  some  played  cards.  The  Cap- 
tain and  I  were  looking  out  across  the  pond, 
watching  the  downfall  through  the  tent  door. 
A  good  quid  of  tobacco  solaced  him,  while 
my  pipe  put  me  at  peace  with  the  world. 
Our  cook  generally  opened  up  his  conversa- 
tion abruptly  and,  left  to  himself,  would 
start  a  good  subject,  so  I  patiently  waited 
to  see  what  the  lead  would  be  that  day. 
Fifteen  minutes  passed  and  I  could  see  the 
Captain  was  getting  ready. 

"I  dunno  ez  I  hold  much  to  religion,"  he 
began,  pursing  up  his  lips  and  pulling  his 
goatee,  reflectively.  I  saw  at  once  that  our 
talk  was  to  be  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  settled  myself  down  for  the  work. 

"What  is  your  idea  about  it,  Captain?" 

"Wa'al,  I've  studied  on  it,  an'  I've  tho't 
on  it,  an'  I've  read  abeout  it.  I've  read  the 
Bible  through  three  times,  an'  dod  dast  it! 
the  more  I  think  an'  read  the  less  I  know. 
You  jest  git  yer  mind  fixed  on  one  thing 
an'  then  ye  come  across  somethin'  that's 


jest  contr'ry,  an'  if  ye  believe  one  ye  can't 
t'other.  Ther  picters  they  draw  ain't  nateral. 
Ef  I  see  a  picter  of  a  ship  comin'  up  agin  the 
wind  wing  an'  wing  I  know  it's  a  lie.  It's 
agin  natur.  So  it  is  with  lots  of  stuff  as  is 
writ.  I  can't  believe  a  thing  as  my  reason 
tells  me  is  agin  reason  an'  nateral  laws." 

"But  I  suppose  you  have  some  belief  in 
a  hereafter,  some  idea  of  the  Deity." 

"I  dunno.  I  'spose  there's  somethin',  but 
there  don't  seem  to  be  no  certainty.  There 's 
so  many  idees  an'  beliefs.  Ther  Baptists 
thinks  ye  can't  git  ter  heavin  'thout  bein' 
soused,  and  the  'Piscopalians  believe  ye  can 
squeeze  in  with  a  ordinary  sprinklin';  the 
Catholics  thinks  the  road's  ben  blazed  out 
by  the  Pope,  an'  candles  an'  money  '11  do 
the  trick;  the  Unitarians  think  they  can 
kinder  slide  in  when  the  Lord  ain't  lookin'; 
the  Methodists  believe  they  kin  kick  up  seen 
a  rumpus  of  hollerin'  an'  shoutin'  it'll  pass 
for  religion  an'  drown  the  voice  er  judgment; 
an'  there 's  so  many  uv  the  Congregational- 
ists  they  expect  to  boost  therselves  in  by 
sheer  force  an'  all  pullin'  together." 

"As  near  as  I  can  make  out,  then,  you  are 
an  Agnostic.  That  is  to  say,  you  don't  know 
but  are  simply  waiting,  open  to  conviction." 

"Thet's  about  it,  sir.  I  don't  take  much 
stock  in  doctrine,  but  I  believe  ef  a  man  lives 
a  square,  honest  life,  accordin'  ter  the  Gold- 
en Rule,  he'll  git  inter  Port,  ef  there  is  one." 

"You  wouldn't  do  away  with  the 
churches,  would  you?" 

"No;  they's  good  fer  the  women  an'  chil- 
dren, an'  it's  best  to  bring  up  children  with 
some  kind  uv  religion,  don't  make  much 
difference  what.  When  they  git  growed  up 
they  kin  do  as  they  please,  but  it  holds  'em 
back  while  they's  colts  an'  full  uv  ginger  an' 
mischief." 

"If  it  is  good  for  children,  why  not  for 
grown  people,  Captain?" 

"Wa'al,  darn  it!  I  s'pose  it  is.  But  it 
kinder  seems  meant  for  women  an'  children. 
Why,  women  believes  every  word  of  it." 

"Well,  don't  they,  as  a  rule,  live  better 
lives  than  men?" 

"Yes,  a  cussed  sight!  I  dunno  but  ye 're 
right.  The  churches  round  our  way  is  nearly 
all  kep'  goin'  by  the  women.  The  men  don't 
go,  or  ef  they  does  it's  to  please  their  women 
folks  an'  not  'cause  they  believes  much  in  it. 
You'd  be  surprised,  ef  ye  talked  with  men 
back  in  the  country,  to  find  how  few  really 
believed  what  they  hears  Sundays.    Most  er 
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the  churches  is  runnin'  down  an'  dyin'  out 
uv  dry  rot." 

"What  is  the  cause  of  it,  do  you  think?" 

"Partly  due  to  readin'  an'  thinkin',  an' 
partlv  to  ther  ministers.  Ye  see,  ther  was  a 
time  when  folks  looked  on  the  minister  as  a 
sort  of  supernateral  bein',  sent  by  God  to 
look  after  'em;  but  either  the  men  who  go 
into  it  now  is  poor  stuff  or  the  people  has 
found  'em  out.  Why,  last  fall,  when  old 
Junkins  died,  the  ministers  round  our  way 
was  sick  or  gone  off,  so  I  druv  to  Wallace's 
fer  the  minister  there.  After  a  good  deal  uv 
talk  he  come  with  me,  but  he  was  worryin' 
all  the  way  fer  fear  he  would  n't  git  no  fee. 
He  says  to  me,  'Whitehouse,'  he  says/ my 
bizness  is  just  like  yours.  I'm  in  it  fer 
what  I  kin  make,  an'  I  don't  like  this  charity 
bizness;  it  don't  pay!'  Wa'al,  thet  kinder 
sickened  me  uv  the  minister  bizness,  an' 
then  the  Methodist  minister  over  to  our 
town  skipped  with  Jim  Green's  wife,  an'  I 
see  they  was  human,  an'  thet  ther  wa'n't 
nothin'  divine  about  'em." 

"It's  hardly  fair  to  blame  religion  for  the 
shortcomings  of  men  of  that  character,  is 
it?" 

"  Prob'ly  not;  but  I  tell  ye  the  thing  as  it 
come  ter  me,  an'  it's  jest  sech  bizness  ez 
that  as  has  ripped  up  the  churches  in  the 
country  towns.    E'er. 

"  Speakin'  of  old  Junkins,"  continued  the 
Captain,  "I  had  the  all-firedest  time  to  find 
a  place  to  bury  him.  Ye  see,  he  lived  way 
off  up  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  an'  I  pros- 
pected all  over  the  ole  farm  to  find  a  soot- 
able  place,  but  I  could  n't  git  down  more'n 
two  feet  anywhere  'ithout  strikin'  a  ledge, 
an'  hed  ter  give  it  up.  So  we  brought  him 
down  ter  the  village  an'  put  him  in  the  grave- 
yard there.  That's  the  best  diggin'  ye  ever 
see,  comes  right  out  straight  an'  even,  jest 
like  sugar;  didn't  take  me  more'n  two 
hours  to  dig  it.  Darn  fine  buryin'-land! 
E'er." 

We  were  walking  aimlessly  about  one 
evening,  early,  on  the  hills,  just  back  of  the 
camp,  and  chanced  upon  a  little  clearing. 
There  was  the  cellar  of  a  small  house, 
though  not  a  piece  of  board  left  as  large  as 
your  hand.  The  front  doorstone,  eloquent 
with  its  worn  edges,  was  still  in  place,  and 
be  >ide  it  grew  an  old  lilac-bush.  A  hundred 
yards  to  the  rear  we  found  a  little  cemetery, 
d  in  roughly,  and  so  overgrown  with 


blackberry-bushes  as  to  be  hardly  distin- 
guishable. 

Stepping  over  the  wall,  we  parted  the 
vines  from  before  the  tip-tilted  stones  and 
read  the  inscriptions. 

"Here  they  be,  the  whole  bilin'  uv  'em," 
said  Captain  Whitehouse.  "Here's  the  old 
gransir  on  the  right  here,  died  in  1805; 
prob'ly  the  one  who  settled  here  an'  made 
the  clearin'  an'  built  the  place.  Must  ha' 
ben  a  hard  worker.  Then  here's  his  wife, 
outlived  him  several  years  (they  ginnerly 
do);  died  in  1815,  'bout  the  time  uv  Water- 
loo. Next  is  one  er  the  sons  an'  his  wife. 
Did  n't  live  long  ez  ther  old  man;  wa'n't 
made  uv  sech  tough  stuff.  An'  here 's  a  lot 
er  gran'children  dyin'  along  all  ages.  Wa'al, 
here  they  be,  sure  enuff,  all  pocketed  nice 
an'  tidy;  all  forgot  —  gransir,  sons,  an' 
gran'children;  place  wiped  out,  family  gone 
off  the  face  uv  the  airth.  Stones '11  soon  be 
gone  too." 

"It's  a  sad  thought,  Captain,  when  you 
think  of  it,  isn't  it?" 

"E'er.  But  they  hed  ther  day;  they  hed 
ther  day,  an'  it  don't  make  much  difference 
when  you've  gone,  leastways  it  all  depends 
on  what  we  was  a-talkin'  of  yesterday,  'bout 
the  judgment  an'  them  things.  Lord '11  find 
'em  here  ef  he  wants  'em,  ef  there  is  one.% 

"  Must  ha'  ben  great  workers;  look  at  the 
double  stone  walls  all  round  the  place; 
think  er  the  work  they  did  to  make  the  place 
livable,  an'  now  it's  all  gone  back  to  scrub 
an'  timber,  left  ter  the  woodchucks  an'  the 
rabbits,  blackberries  hidin'  their  graves  an' 
ants  underminin'  their  doorsteps.  Wa'al, 
they  hed  ther  day.    E'er." 

We  gazed  in  silence  at  the  lonely  clear- 
ing, the  little  cemetery  telling  its  tale  so 
plainly,  so  pathetically,  so  conclusively;  at 
the  lonely  lilac-bush;  at  the  spot  where  the 
barn  had  stood,  where  the  cows  had  waited 
patiently  to  be  milked,  and  where  the  sweet 
clover  had  filled  the  mows;  then  we  looked 
up  at  the  stars,  just  twinkling  out,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  lonely  call  of  a  loon  way  down 
the  lake,  and,  no  doubt,  the  same  question 
filled  the  Captain's  mind  that  knocked  un- 
answerably at  mine.    The  great  why? 

We  had  finished  our  dinner  and  were  ly- 
ing out  digesting  it,  while  the  Captain  was 
meditatively  and  impersonally  feeding  him- 
self, alternately  with  knife  and  fork,  and 
evidently  with  no  discrimination   or  pref- 
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erence.  He  seldom  ate  meat,  holding  it  was 
bad  and  heated  the  blood.  His  favorite 
food  was  cucumbers,  of  which  he  ate  a  big 
bowlful  sliced  in  vinegar  at  each  meal. 

One  of  the  party,  the  doctor,  was  saying 
something  about  fevers,  and  the  Captain 
paused  with  a  large  slice  of  cucumber  on 
his  fork,  and  turned  around  reflectively. 

"That  reminds  me  of  when  I  was  in  the 
Navy,  in  '65." 

"Were  you  in  the  Navy,  too,  Captain?" 

"E'er.  Two  year,  long  the  last  er  the 
war.  I  was  in  the  Anthony,  a  barque-rigged 
vessel,  and  we  was  lyin'  at  Wilmington 
takin'  in  a  cargo  er  arms  fer  Charlestown. 
We  hed  jest  got  the  vessel  full;  we  hed  gun- 
carriages  an'  guns  on  deck,  an'  the  hold 
filled  up  chock  with  rifles  an'  swords  piled 
in  jest  like  cord  wood.  We  'd  ben  lyin'  there 
fer  days  an'  weeks,  an'  the  air  was  rotten 
from  the  rice-fields.  It  stunk  like  carrion. 
There  was  yaller  fever  ashore  an'  we  was 
mortal  feard  uv  it,  but  as  we  was  ter  sail  next 
day  we  tho't  we  was  goin'  to  git  away  all 
right,  no  one  bein'  sick;  but  that  night  two 
uv  the  crew  was  taken  down,  an'  the  first 
mate.  The  officers  did  n't  tell  us  nuthin', 
but  we  knew  well  enuff  what  it  was,  an'  we 
was  scared  terribul.  None  uv  us  expected 
ever  ter  see  home  agin.  The  harbor  docter 
come  aboard,  looked  us  over,  hed  a  yaller 
flag  hoisted,  an'  ordered  us  down  the  coast 
ter  a  place, —  I  fergit  the  name,  but  it  was 
the  most  God-forsakenest  place  yer  ever 
see, —  a  little  inlet  surrounded  by  sand-hills 
an'  not  a  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  blade  er  grass, 
nor  house  in  sight.  There  we  lay  an'  broiled 
in  the  sun  fer  forty  days,  the  sap  oozin'  out 
er  the  deck-planks,  the  foks'le  like  hell 
ablaze,  an'  not  enuff  air  to  blow  out  the 
damn  yaller  rag  at  the  mast-hed.  Not  a 
soul  came  anigh  us  all  the  time,  an'  no  won- 
der. We  lost  five  more  men,  an'  all  ex- 
pected to  be  took  every  minute.  I  tell  ye, 
it's  worse  then  a  battle,  'cause  there  ye 're 
doin'  somethin',  but  here,  ye  jest  lay  down 
an'  wait  an'  wait  fer  death  ter  come,  an'  yer 
kin  see  it  hoverin'  over  yer  day  an'  night, 


an'  smell  its  beastly  breath  blowin'  on  yer 
neck.  The  surgeons  they  furnished  us  in 
them  days  was  mostly  a  'ornery  lot.  We  hed 
a  young  feller  jest  out  of  the  medical  school. 
He'd  never  seen  a  case  er  mumps,  much 
less  yaller  fever,  an'  he  hadn't  hed  no  prac- 
tice. He  meant  well  enuff,  but  did  n't  know 
nuthin'.  I  remember  one  day,  'bout  dusk, 
the  first  mate,  who  was  one  uv  the  first  taken, 
come  draggin'  hisself  along  to  the  scuttle- 
butt fer  water.  He  looked  terribul.  I  tried 
to  cheer  him  up  a  bit,  but  he  looked  at  me 
with  the  tears  runnin'  down  his  cheeks,  an' 
says,  'Jake,  for  God's  sake,  git  me  ashore. 
Can't  ye  do  it  ?  I  can't  die  in  this  hell-hole. 
Fer  the  love  of  God,  git  me  ashore!'  'I  can't 
do  it,  poor  boy,'  sez  I.  '  There  ain't  no  way, 
an'  what  could  ye  do  there?'  Wa'al,  he 
turned  away,  the  tears  droppin'  on  the  deck. 
I  watched  him  pull  hisself  to  his  bunk;  then, 
all  of  a  suddin,  he  reached  his  arms  over 
his  hed,  straightened  up,  give  a  groan,  an' 
fell  forward  on  his  face.  I  hurried  to  him, 
but  't  was  all  over.  I  see  in  a  minit  he  was 
dead.  I  laid  him  straight  in  his  bunk,  an' 
went  fer  the  docter.  He  come  an'  looked  at 
him.  '  He 's  dead,'  I  says.  '  Nonsense ! '  says 
he.  An'  it  took  him  fifteen  minits  to  find 
out  I  was  right.  'T  was  awful  times!  E'er. 
But  we  got  away  at  last,  an'  I  tell  ye  the 
cool  waters  an'  green  fields  of  the  North 
smelt  good  to  us  who  was  left,  sartain!" 

All  things  come  to  an  end,  and  our  camp- 
ing-trip was  terminated  with  regret.  We 
parted  from  the  Captain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  with  hearty  hand-clasps  and  mutual 
esteem.  The  last  we  saw  of  him  he  was 
walking  beside  his  oxen,  wielding  the  goad, 
while  his  bare-legged  boys,  who  had  come 
after  him  and  his  belongings,  were  seated 
in  the  back  of  the  cart,  their  legs  dangling 
in  the  wind. 

May  he  long  till  his  rocky  farm,  and  find 
kindly  hands  to  dig  his  grave  and  gently 
lower  his  gaunt  form  to  its  last  resting-place, 
and  may  the  great  problem  be  satisfac- 
torily solved  for  him. 


" SEEING   BOSTON" 


By  FRANCES  R.  STERRETT 


EEING  Boston  S  The  pleasant- 
est,  quickest,  easiest,  only  way 
to  visit  the  Hub  of  the  Uni- 
verse! All  the  points  of  inter- 
est in  historic  Boston,  the  fa- 
mous Common,  King's  Chapel,  the  Old 
South,  Faneuil  Hall,  Bunker  Hill,  all  ex- 
plained in  an  interesting  and  entertaining 
lecture.  You  can't  afford  to  miss  it!  See- 
ing Boston!" 

As  the  man  shouted  through  his  mega- 
phone Mr.  Waters  stumbled  breathlessly 
up  the  steps  of  the  waiting  automobile. 
He  fell  against  the  only  occupant,  a  woman, 
before  he  finally  found  a  place,  gasping,  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  with  a  painful 
flush. 

"Certainly,"  she  said,  pleasantly,  look- 
ing up  from  the  itinerary  she  was  carefully 
reading. 

Mr.  Waters  settled  himself  more  com- 
fortably and  took  renewed  courage.  "I 
was  afraid  I  would  be  late,"  he  explained, 
"and  if  I  missed  this  trip  I'd  have  to  go 
home  without  seeing  historic  Boston.  I'm 
only  down  for  the  day." 

"Indeed,"  politely. 

They  were  the  only  passengers,  and  the 
lecturer  and  chauffeur  were  chatting  on 
the  sidewalk,  so  that  they  were  virtually 
alone.  He  looked  at  her  thoughtfully,  at 
her  comely  face  that  still  held  a  thought  of 
youth  although  there  were  wrinkles  about 
the  eyes  and  mouth  and  the  hair  under  the 
prim  black  bonnet  was  gray.  Then  in  a 
burst  of  confidence  he  exclaimed,  "The 
truth  is,  I've  eloped!" 

She  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and 
then  blushed  a  deep,  painful  red.  Mr. 
Waters  hastened  to  explain,  "By  myself,  I 
assure  you,  quite  alone!" 

She  laughed  until  the  tears  came  to  her 
eyes.  'It  isn't  that,  but,"  she  mimicked 
him  gently,  "but,  the  truth  is,  I've  done  the 
same  thing." 

"Well,   I'll   be  —  "   he   caught  himself 
just  in  time.   "  Run  away  ?  You  have  n't  ?  " 
And  then  as  she  nodded,  they  both  laughed 
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again  until  the  chauffeur,  who  had  climbed 
into  his  place,  smiled  in  sympathy. 

"  Seeing  Boston! "  cried  the  lecturer  again, 
and  as  though  in  answer  to  his  call  people 
came  hurrying  down  Tremont  Street  and 
up  Boylston.  There  were  half  a  dozen 
school-teachers  from  Nebraska;  a  banker 
and  his  wife  from  a  small  town  in  Minne- 
sota ;  woman  and  three  children  from  nobody 
knew  where,  because  they  did  not  tell;  two 
prim  New  England  spinsters  in  charge  of  a 
fresh-faced  girl  who  grew  scarlet  as  a  couple 
of  street-boys  shouted  in  derision,  "Rubber 
necks!  Rubber  necks!"  a  sprinkling  of 
young  and  old  men  from  everywhere,  some 
of  them  seriously  preparing  to  take  notes 
and  snapshots,  and  others  mounting  the 
steps  as  gleefully  as  though  they  were  on  a 
roller  coaster  or  water  toboggan.  It  was 
the  usual  motley  crowd  that  fills  such  a  car 
on  a  pleasant  day. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  you  've  run  away  ?  " 
whispered  Mr.  Waters,  drawing  closer  to 
Miss  Eastman  as  the  car  rolled  up  the 
street  and  the  lecturer  called  their  attention 
to  the  Common  that  lay  before  them,  bright 
and  green  in  the  June  sun. 

"Hs-s-sh,"  she  rebuked.  "We  must 
listen  to  what  he  says." 

"I  wish,"  Mr.  Waters  spoke  a  trifle  im- 
patiently, "he  would  keep  still.  As  though 
we  did  n't  know  as  much  about  the  pond 
and  the  gilded  dome  of  the  State-house. 
Besides,  he  spoils  it.  This  is  n't  my  Bos- 
ton." He  looked  contemptuously  at  the 
throng  moving  up  and  down  the  street.  "  My 
Boston  is  the  town  of  Joe  Warren  and  Jo- 
siah  Quincy  and  Sam  Adams.  Perhaps  I 
would  have  been  better  satisfied  if  I  had 
stayed  at  home  and  dreamed  about  Knox's 
book-store  and  Griffen's  wharf,  instead  of 
coming  to  this,"  and  he  waved  his  hand 
scornfully  at  the  stream  of  shoppers. 

She  smiled  indulgently.  "You  may  find 
your  Boston  at  the  Old  South.  Mine  lies 
across  the  Charles." 

"Bunker  Hill?  Ah,  yes.  You  do  well  to 
remind  me  of  that.    It  is  a  great  privilege 
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to  be  here,  and  ordinarily  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  as  much  as  any  one,  but  just  now 
I'm  more  interested  in  the  present  than  in 
'the  longest,  crookedest  street  in  New  Eng- 
land,'" repeating  the  lecturer's  explanation. 
"I  want  to  know  more  of  this  coincidence. 
Tell  me,  did  you  really  run  away  as  I  have 
done?" 

She  had  no  time  to  reply  before  the  car 
drew  up  before  the  Old  South  and  there  was 
a  craning  of  necks  until  the  gentlemanly 
lecturer  offered  them  a  visit  of  five  minutes 
in  the  church.  The  interior  was  cool  and 
shadowy,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  follow  the 
sexton  and  listen  to  his  story  Miss  Eastman 
slipped  into  one  of  the  old-fashioned  pews 
and  tried  to  recall  the  past.  She  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  gentle  touch  on  her  shoulder, 
and  Mr.  Waters  leaned  over  the  back  of 
the  pew. 

"  Don't  you  just  see  your  Joe  Warren 
standing  in  the  pulpit  and  reminding  the 
people  of  the  massacre  in  that  great  oration 
of  his?"    she  asked,  softly. 

"Never  mind  Joe  Warren,"  abruptly. 
"Let  us  talk  of  ourselves;  we  promise  to  be 
as  interesting.  It  seems  almost  uncanny 
that  we  should  both  have  run  away  to  meet 
like  this.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I 
ran  from  a  sister." 

"So  did  I."  And  they  laughed  again,  like 
two  school-children,  rather  than  decorous 
middle-aged  tourists. 

"Ora's  a  good  soul,"  he  said,  almost 
apologetically,  "and  she's  been  a  good  sis- 
ter, but  there  comes  a  time  when  goodness 
is  more  irritating  than  badness.  She's 
older  than  I  am,  and  I  guess  she  thinks  I'm 
still  a  boy.  She's  always  managed  for  me; 
the  only  time  I  had  my  own  way  was  after 
she  married,  but  her  husband  died  inside 
of  a  year  and  she  came  back  to  look  after 
me.  I  guess  it's  safe  to  say  that  we've  got 
the  neatest,  cleanest  house  in  Grant's  Cross- 
ing, but  someway  I  don't  like  to  stay  in  it. 
I've  got  a  nice  little  book-store  and  I'm 
more  comfortable  there  than  I  am  at  the 
house.  If  you  don't  want  to  hear  what  a 
book's  got  to  say  you  can  shut  the  covers. 

"  Women  are  different.  It 's  twenty  years 
since  Ora  came  back  to  me,  and  in  those 
twenty  years  she  would  have  saved  me  from 
breathing  if  she  could.  I  think  a  lot  of  Ora, 
but  there's  times,  times,  you  know,  when  a 
man  wants  to  do  what  pleases  him  'stead  of 
what  some  one  else  thinks  he  ought  to  do. 


I've  wanted  to  come  to  Boston  for  years, 
but  Ora  said  it  was  a  waste  of  money;  that 
towns  were  all  alike,  just  houses  and  peo- 
ple, and  Grant's  Crossing  had  enough  of 
both.  It's  easier  to  do  what  Ora  tells  you 
than  it  is  to  explain  why  you  don't,  so  I  've 
just  drifted  along  like  a  coward,  but  pre- 
ferring peace  to  an  argument  every  time. 
Ora's  sister-in-law  fell  down  the  cellar  steps 
and  broke  her  arm  day  before  yesterday, 
and  Ora  went  away  for  the  first  time  since 
she  came  back  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  n't 
until  I  was  going  to  bed  last  night  that  I 
decided  to  come  to  Boston  to-day.  I  guess 
a  prisoner  who 's  been  set  free  don't  always 
know  what  to  do  with  his  liberty,  but  as  I 
was  winding  my  watch  I  remembered  that 
father  gave  it  to  me  on  my  birthday,  and 
that  to-day  would  be  my  birthday,  and—" 

She  interrupted  quickly:  "It  's  mine, 
too!" 

"Well,  if  that  don't  beat  the  Dutch!" 
And  then  they  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed  again. 

Outside,  the  lecturer  counted  his  party, 
and  found  two  missing.  With  a  muttered 
exclamation  that  lacked  the  suavity  of  his 
lecture,  he  ran  into  the  church  and  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Waters. 

"I  said  you  could  have  five  minutes," 
bitterly.    "You've  taken  ten." 

"Have  we?"  Miss  Eastman  fluttered 
hurriedly  to  the  door.   "  My  watch  is  slow." 

' '  Rubber  necks !  Rubber  necks ! ' '  greeted 
the  children,  joyously,  as  they  rolled  through 
Little  Italy. 

"Poor  little  mites!"  Miss  Eastman  for- 
got to  be  embarrassed,  as  her  pitying  eyes 
noted  the  pallid  faces.  "I  wish  I  could 
take  them  all  back  with  me.  I  know  I  could 
put  some  flesh  and  color  on  them." 

"I  wanted  to  have  half  a  dozen  in  the 
spring  —  fresh-air  children,  you  know.  The 
house  is  big  and  we  've  plenty  of  room,  but 
Ora  said  she  guessed  we  would  n't  take 
troubles  the  Lord  had  spared  us,  and 
unless  I  wanted  to  send  her  to  the  cemetery 
or  a  lunatic  asylum  I  'd  not  mention  such  a 
thing.  When  she  put  it  that  way  I  had  n't 
much  choice,  but  I  felt  kind  of  guilty,  for 
we've  air  and  grass  to  spare  at  Grant's 
Crossing." 

"That  was  just  like  Martha.  She's  my 
sister,  and  she  says  children  and  dogs  take 
more  grace  than  the  mumps.  There  is  n't 
a  better  housekeeper  in  North  Hancock 
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than  Martha  Eastman,  but  there's  been 
many  a  time  when  I've  wished  she  was  less 
of  a  housekeeper  and  more  of  a  woman." 

They  were  perfectly 'oblivious  to  the  many 
historic  places  they  were  passing,  although 
the  lecturer  seemed  to  speak  directly  to 
them. 

"Do  you  live  at  North  Hancock?"  asked 
Mr.  Waters,  eagerly.  "I've  got  a  friend 
there,  Dr.  Kane,  George  Kane.  Maybe 
you  know  him?" 

"I  should  say  I  did!  He  lives  next  door 
to  our  minister's,  and  when  Ptolemy,  that 's 
our  cat,  was  sick  last  winter,  Martha  asked 
him  to  prescribe  for  him.  I  should  say  I 
do  know  him." 

uHe's  a  good  man.  I'm  glad  you're 
friends.  It  seems  a  sort  of  introduction. 
Not  that  we  need  any,"  he  added,  hurriedly. 

"Not  when  we've  both  run  away,"  she 
agreed,  and  his  answering  chuckle  caused 
the  lecturer  to  pause  as  he  mentioned  the 
number  of  trains  that  leave  the  Boston  and 
Maine  station  every  day. 

"Your  Boston,"  whispered  Mr.  Waters, 
in  a  subdued  voice,  as  they  crossed  the 
Charles  and  left  the  spire  of  the  old  North 
Church  behind  them  and  glimpsed  the 
monument  in  the  distance. 

"I  don't  care  anything  for  the  monument, 
but  I  do  like  to  think  of  the  men  for  whom 
it  was  put  up.  It  represents  a  spirit  that 
makes  me  feel  proud  and  teary  and  want 
to  do  something  and  be  somebody.  A  wom- 
an, if  she  lives  in  North  Hancock  with  a 
sister  Martha,  has  a  very  narrow  life," 
wistfully. 

"She  doesn't  have  to.  The  men  who 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill  were  rebels,  and  a 
woman  can  have  her  freedom  if  she  will 
fight  for  it.    Ora  would  n't  hesitate." 

"Nor  Martha,"  sadly;  but  there  had  been 
a  note  in  his  voice  that  said  he  did  not  ad- 
mire Ora  nor  Martha  for  their  belligerent 
spirit,  and  she  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

The  lecturer  gave  them  five  minutes  at 
the  monument,  and  it  was  there  that  Miss 
Eastman  found  an  opportunity  to  tell  her 
new  friend  how  she  had  wanted  to  come  to 
Boston  ever  since  her  father  brought  her  a 
pink  calico  dress  from  that  New  England 
metropolis  when  she  was  seven. 

"JJut,  land,  I  did  n't  think  it  would  take 
me  most  forty  years!  Martha  said  it  was  all 
foolishness  to  travel  when  you  had  a  com- 
fortable home  and  an  easy  conscience,  and 


Martha  manages  our  house,  just  as  Ora 
does  yours,  I  guess.  But  she  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  synod  missionary  meeting, 
and  though  she  asked  me  to  go  with  her  I 
could  see  she  was  pleased  to  go  alone.  Be- 
fore she  went  she  gave  me  a  five-dollar  bill 
for  a  birthday  present.  For  twenty-two 
years  she's  always  given  me  a  dozen  hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs  with  my  initial  in 
the  corner,  but  I  guess  she  felt  a  little  guilty 
going  away  to  a  missionary  meeting  and 
leaving  me  alone.  I  was  sitting  on  the  porch 
last  night  wondering  what  I'd  spend  the 
money  for,  when  I  heard  Dollie  Adams, 
who  lives  next  door,  and  her  beau  talking 
about  Boston,  and  it  came  on  me  like  a 
flash  — " 

"  I  said  you  could  have  five  minutes," 
interrupted  the  exasperated  voice  of  the 
lecturer,  and  they  fled  before  him.  A  boy 
hummed  the  "Lohengrin"  bridal  chorus 
under  his  breath,  and  the  girl  beside  him 
turned  fiercely. 

"How  can  you  be  so  mean!  I  would  n't 
be  a  boy  for  money!" 

"I  would  n't  have  you;"  promptly,  with 
a  look  of  admiration  at  her  indignant  face, 
"not  for  money!"  emphatically. 

Miss  Eastman  would  not  have  recognized 
the  nuptial  air  if  she  had  heard  it,  but  she 
did  feel  that  she  had  attracted  attention, 
and  she  registered  a  vow  that  she  would  not 
leave  the  car  again  during  the  ride.  She 
did  not  have  an  opportunity,  for  the  auto- 
mobile did  not  make  another  stop. 

"At  two  o'clock,"  reminded  the  lecturer, 
as  they  returned  to  Tremont  Street,  "we 
will  take  a  ride  through  the  residence  por- 
tion of  Boston,  out  Commonwealth  Avenue 
and  Beacon  Street,  through  Brookline,  the 
richest  city  in  the  United  States,  where 
everybody  is  a  millionaire,  even  the  chim- 
ney's have  drafts,  the  birds  bills,  and  the 
very  frogs  greenbacks.  This  afternoon,  at 
two  o'clock!  You  can  get  your  tickets  now." 

"Will  you  go?"  Mr.  Waters  spoke  softly 
to  Miss  Eastman,  whose  cheeks  were  still 
deeply  pink. 

"Mercy,  no!  I've  just  time  to  get  some 
lunch  and  look  in  one  or  two  stores,  for 
pink  gingham,  and  then  get  my  train  to  go 
home  and  tell  Martha."  She  held  out  her 
hand  for  her  umbrella.  "You've  been  real 
kind  and  pleasant,  and  I  hope  your  sister 
won't  be  too  severe.  I  don't  care  what 
Martha  says,  I've  had  my  day.    Good-by." 
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He  clung  tightly  to  the  umbrella,  as 
though  by  so  doing  he  could  keep  her  with 
him. 

"You  haven't  seen  the  last  of  me  yet," 
he  said,  boldly.  "I  want  you  to  come  and 
have  lunch  with  me,  at  the  Touraine.  It 's 
our  birthday,  and  we've  both  run  away 
from  our  sisters,  and  we're  going  home 
where  we  can't  do  as  we  please,  so  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  refuse,"  persuasively. 

She  gravely  considered  the  invitation  and 
wondered  what  Martha  would  say  if  she 
could  see  her  going  up  the  steps  of  the  Tou- 
raine to  have  lunch  with  a  strange  man. 
But  he  did  not  seem  like  a  stranger.  She 
felt  more  at  home  with  him  than  she  did 
with  Martha. 

"Please  come,"  he  begged. 

She  defied  Martha's  disapproving  look, 
that  she  could  feel,  if  not  see.  "I  will. 
Martha '11  talk,  anyway,  and  she  might  as 
well  have  something  to  talk  about." 

"I've  heard  that  the  Dutch  room  in  the 
cellar  was  the  stylish  place."  He  hesitated, 
as  the  hall  man  closed  the  door  behind 
them. 

"Anywhere."  She  was  all  in  a  flutter  as 
she  followed  him  to  the  elevator.  "What  a 
good  man  he  was!"  she  thought,  "and  how 
he  seemed  to  know  just  what  to  do  and 
where  to  go!  If  he  was  my  brother  I 
would  n't  nag  at  him.  I  'd  be  mighty  proud," 
she  thought,  and  then  remembered  herself 
with  a  flush. 

The  room  was  filled  with  the  usual  gay 
luncheon-parties,  people  up  from  the  shore 
for  a  day  in  town,  or  other  people  on  their 
way  to  the  country.  Mr.  Waters  and  Miss 
Eastman  hovered  timidly  in  the  doorway 
until  a  friendly  waiter  found  them  a  corner 
table  where  they  could  be  alone. 

"What  will  you  have  ?"  Mr.  Waters  tried 
to  appear  very  much  at  ease,  because  he 
did  not  feel  so. 

"Anything,"  nervously;  "a  cup  of  tea 
arid  some  bread  and  butter." 

"Tea  and  bread,"  scornfully.  "What 
kind  of  a  birthday  dinner  would  that  be? 
No,  siree,  we're  going  to  have  lobster  and 
ice-cream;  that  is,  if  you  like  lobster?" 

"I  don't  often  have  a  chance  to  know, 
living  inland." 

You  '11  have  some  now,  as  soon  as  the 
waiter  can  bring  it  to  you.  Bring  us  some 
lobster,"  he  ordered,  "with  all  of  the  trim- 
mings and  coffee  and  ice-cream,  the  fanci- 


est kind  you've  got  in  the  kitchen.  We 
can  get  plain  vanilla  at  home  —  and  cake," 
he  called,  as  the  waiter  went  smilingly  away. 
"I  suppose,"  he  leaned  across  the  table  and 
spoke  almost  in  a  whisper,  "I  suppose  you 
would  n't  drink  any  of  that  liquid  they  call 
champagne?" 

"Mercy,  no!  It's  intoxicating."  She 
spoke  as  though  horrified,  but  secretly 
she  was  a  bit  pleased;  the  very  mention  of 
champagne  seemed  to  make  him  more  a 
man  of  the  world. 

"I  suppose  not.  I  never  tasted  it,  but 
from  what  I've  read  in  the  papers  I  judge 
it's  what  people  drink  on  momentous  oc- 
casions, and  if  this  is  n't  a  momentous  oc- 
casion I'd  like  to  know  what  is.  I  can't 
get  over  it.  To  think  of  your  running  away 
from  Martha  in  North  Hancock  and  me 
from  Ora  in  Grant's  Crossing  to  meet  on  a 
'  Seeing  Boston '  automobile.  It  was  provi- 
dential." There  was  almost  a  touch  of  awe 
in  his  voice,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  won- 
dering admiration  as  lie  gazed  across  the 
table.  "I'm  not  a  religious  man,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  Providence  had  some- 
thing in  mind  when  he  sent  Ora  to  her  sis- 
ter's and  Martha  to  the  synod." 

She  colored  deeply;  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  done  nothing  but  blush  all  day, 
and  to  hide  her  confusion  she  pointed  to  a 
near-by  table. 

"Look  at  those  young  people.  Is  there 
anything  prettier  than  youth  when  it's  hav- 
ing a  good  time.  It  does  n't  seem  as  if  I 
ever  was  young."  And  she  watched  the 
college  boys  and  girls  almost  enviously. 

"You  've  never  grown  old."  His  voice  was 
almost  tender  as  he  added,  "Your  heart's 
years  younger  now  than  that  girl's  in  pink." 

"The  idea!"  But  she  was  pleased  and 
ate  her  lobster  with  a  relish. 

"I'm  going  to  the  station  with  you,"  he 
said,  seizing  the  umbrella  again  when  "the 
fanciest  ice-cream  in  the  kitchen"  had  been 
eaten.  "I've  got  time;  and  even  if  I  had  n't 
I'd  go." 

She  did  not  try  to  cope  with  his  master- 
ful manner,  and  followed  him  to  the  sub- 
way station  across  the  street.  They  said 
little  as  they  sat  side  by  side,  but  every  time 
she  raised  her  eyes  she  met  his  glance  bent 
on  her  with  a  look  that  caused  her  heart  to 
beat  faster. 

"Don't  be  a  fool  at  your  age,  Pamela 
Eastman,"  she  said  to  herself,  sternly;  but 
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she  could  not  fail  to  be  conscious  of  the  in- 
terest he  felt  in  her.  She  looked  ten  years 
younger  than  she  did  when  Mr.  Waters  had 
found  her  in  the  automobile  —  and,  indeed, 
so  did  he.  In  desperation  she  turned  to  the 
circular  and  read  again  the  list  of  the  places 
they  had  visited  in  the  morning  ride. 

"Old  Granary  Burying-ground,  Benja- 
min Franklin's  birthplace,  the  Old  Court- 
house. Why,  I  don't  remember  one  of 
them!    Do  you?" 

"I  don't  care  to,"  he  smiled.  "I've 
other  memories." 

She  did  not  ask  him  what  they  were  as 
they  went  through  the  station  to  the  train. 

"I'm  coming  to  see  you  soon,"  he  said, 
still  holding  the  umbrella,  "as  soon  as  I 
can,  and  perhaps,"  slowly,  "perhaps  I  can 
persuade  you  to  run  away  again,  and  not 
alone  —  with  me.  Providence  did  n't  bring 
us  together  for  nothing,  and  I  think  I  know 
what  was  meant." 

"Oh!"  She  dropped  helplessly  into  a 
seat  and  stared  at  him  until  she  could  no 
longer  meet  the  meaning  in  his  eyes.  The 
moving  train  roused  her.  "You'll  be  car- 
ried off,"  she  cried,  in  alarm. 


"I  don't  care.  I  can  get  a  train  across 
from  North  Hancock  just  as  well.  I  guess 
I  '11  go  on  with  you  now  —  and  meet  Mar- 
tha." 

" Oh! "  she  said  again. 

He  stooped  until  he  could  look  into  her 
face.  "  I  'm  a  plain  old  fellow,  dear,"  gently; 
"but  I'm  good  to  those  I  care  for,  and  I'm 
going  to  be  mighty  good  to  you,  God  help- 
ing me.  .You'll  put  up  with  my  queerness 
until  you've  helped  me  to  be  like  other 
men?" 

"You  're  not  queer,"  she  flared,  with  more 
spirit  than  she  had  ever  shown  in  all  of  her 
colorless  life.  "You're  the  finest  man  I've 
ever  met." 

He  slipped  into  the  seat  beside  her. 
"Then  I  may  go  with  you  and  meet  Mar- 
tha?" 

She  trembled  at  the  touch  of  his  fingers. 
"You  haven't  left  me  any  choice,"  she 
said,  as  the  streets  of  Boston  ran  past  the 
car-windows ;  and  then,  because  she  believed 
him  and  because  she  had  felt  with  him  a 
content  and  happiness  she  had  never  felt 
before,  she  looked  into  his  anxious  face  and 
answered,  "Yes." 


SONNET   TO   THE    SONNET 

By  CHARLTON  LAWRENCE  EDHOLM 

Like  one  whose  youth  with  many  loves  was  blest, 
Do  I  the  girl-names  of  my  verse  recall, 
As  Rondeau,  Ballad,  Lied,  and  Madrigal; 

As  eastern  Rubai,  Ghazel,  and  the  rest 

Who,  each  in  her  turn,  seemed  the  loveliest, 
Till,  when  you  came,  I  found,  the  charms  of  all 
Encompassed  in  your  beauty  prodigal, 

As  bygone  loves  sleep  in  the  true  love's  breast. 


Their  rhymes  and  rhythms  that  with  the  ear  coquette, 
Their  names  that  link  with  Mimi  and  Musette, 

(Sweet,  wilful  names  for  light-o'-loves  of  song!) 
Their  fragile  forms  to  charm  a  lover's  eye, 
How  dear  they  were!  I  kissed  and  passed  them  by 

For  you,  my  Sonnet,  chaste,  serene,  and  strong. 


AFTER   SEVEN    YEARS 


By  HARRIET   GAYLORD 


PENCER  WYATT  had  been 
unaccountably  nervous  all  the 
morning.  Finally,  he  pushed 
the  manuscript  of  his  new  nov- 
el aside  in  whimsical   despair. 

" Ralston,"  he  said  to  his  secretary,  "you 
or  some  one  else  will  have  to  finish  this  work. 
I've  been  over  that  last  page  at  least  five 
times,  and  it  is  still  so  mincing  that  I'm 
sure  my  brain  is  taking  a  holiday.  I  think 
I  '11  run  out  to  Shinnecock  and  get  a  breath 
of  sea  air.  Just  work  on  the  proof  till  I  get 
back.  There  will  probably  be  an  impor- 
tant wire  from  London  about  the  copyright; 
forward  that  and  anything  else  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Marshall's.  I  shall  come  back 
by  the  early  train  Monday.  And,  O  Rals- 
ton, how  is  Jim's  little  girl?" 

"I  did  n't  ask  him  to-day,  Mr.  Wyatt." 

"Just  ring  for  him,  won't  you?" 

"  Jim,"  he  said,  when  the  butler  appeared, 
"how's  Nellie?" 

Excitement  made  Jim's  answer  long  in 
coming! 

"S-s-she's  a-a-  r-right  s-s-smart  b-b-b- 
better  this  m-m-morning,  th-thank  you, 
sir." 

"That's  good  news,  good  news,  Jim. 
Have  your  wife  take  her  into  the  country 
for  two  weeks.  You  can  get  on  without 
them,  can't  you?" 

"  O  y-y-yes,  sir,  y-y-y-yes,  sir." 

"Very  well.  Ralston,  write  a  cheque  for 
fifty,  please.  There,  Jim,  there  you  are. 
Take  them  down  to  Huntington,"  he  said, 
as  he  wrote  an  address  on  his  card.  "  That 's 
an  old  servant  of  ours,  and  she  will  give 
them  great  treatment.  You'd  better  ar- 
range it  here  with  Mary  and  Hiram  so  you 
can  stay  down  there  till  Sunday  night." 

Jim's  face  radiated  a  grin. 

"God  b-b-bless  you,  sir;  th-th-this  will 
s-s-set  her  up  f-f-fine." 

"Very  well,  Jim.  Tell  Hiram  to  pack  up 
my  grip  for  a  three  days'  outing.  I  '11  be  up- 
stairs directly." 

"Y-yes,  sir!    Th-th-thank  you,  sir!" 

For  a  few  moments  Wyatt  busied  himself 


putting  away  papers  and  letters.  Then  he 
pushed  back  his  chair  and  smiled  happily 
at  Ralston. 

"I  tell  you  it  will  feel  good  to  get  away 
from  the  dirt  and  grime  for  a  few  days  — 
good  to  get  starched  and  ironed  out." 

"Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Wyatt.  Shall  I  see 
Cartwright  for  you?" 

"Please  do,  and  bring  him  to  terms." 

He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Just  look  after  everything,  won't  you? 
Good-by." 

"Good-by.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  fine 
outing  and  come  back  fit." 

"Thank  you.  You  shall  have  a  turn  at  it 
soon." 

An  hour  later,  grip  in  hand,  Spencer  Wy- 
att stood  in  the  Long  Island  City  Station, 
looking  uncertainly  at  a  ticket  marked 
Amagansett. 

"  'Puppets,  best  and  worst,  are  we,'"  he 
muttered. 

Why  he  had  said,  "Amagansett"  to  the 
clerk  he  could  n't  imagine.  Shinnecock  had 
certainly  been  in  his  mind  up  to  the  time 
he  asked  for  the  ticket,  but  now  he  knew  it 
was  Amagansett  which  was  drawing  him  — 
not  fashion  and  friends  he  wanted,  but  the 
sea. 

He  wired  Ralston  of  his  change  of  plan 
and  boarded  the  express.  When  they  were 
off,  he  scanned  the  other  passengers  anx- 
iously, glad  to  find  no  one  whom  he  knew 
—  eager  to  escape,  not  only  from  dirt  and 
grime  and  noise,  but  from  people  as  well. 

Selecting  a  magazine,  he  plunged  into  an 
expert  analysis  of  wireless  telegraphy.  He 
found  it  strangely  interesting,strangely  in 
the  line  of  his  thoughts. 

"If  such  sure  results  can  be  obtained  in 
mechanical  telegraphy,  why  not  eventually 
in  the  realm  of  telepathy?"  he  thought. 
"We  New  Yorkers  are  so  prone  to  retreat 
behind  our  material  bulwarks  of  sky-scra- 
pers and  dollars  that  we  quite  lose  sight  of 
the  whole  great  domain  of  subconscious 
phenomena." 

Then  he  laughed  at  himself: 
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11  Pretty  good,  these  thoughts  of  mine,  for 
a  man  who  has  been  the  exponent  of  realism 
in  the  novel  because  he  has  found  unre- 
lieved prose  in  life.  Perhaps  I'll  die  an 
idealist  yet." 

After  all,  was  Marconi's  great  discovery 
anv  stranger  than  the  irresistible  force  he 
had  felt  for  the  last  few  hours?  He  had 
tried  to  shake  off  its  impulsion,  but  still 
something  seemed  to  be  calling,  calling, 
and  he  felt  he  must  obey.  What  did  it 
mean  ? 

A  merry  laugh  interrupted  his  reverie. 
Looking  up  into  his  face  was  a  little  girl,  a 
dainty  creature,  all  gold  curls,  red  cheeks, 
and  white  frills,  who  held  up  to  him  invi- 
tingly a  peppermint-stick,  half  eaten  and 
very  moist. 

"Well!  Well,  sweetheart,  where  did  you 
come  from?" 

"De  stork  brought  me." 
"Did  he?   What  for?" 
"Be  my  papa's  sunshine." 
"You  blessed  baby!"  he  said,  his  heart 
tingling  warm.    "Come  up  here!" 

As  he  was  about  to  lift  her,  he  looked 
around,  then  asked: 

"Where's  your  mother?" 
The  child's  eyes  grew  very  large  and  sol- 
emn. 

"Dod  took  her!"  she  said,  pointing  up- 
wards. "Dere's  papa,  dough.  Maggie  dot 
left." 

The  baby  pointed  to  a  man  farther  for- 
ward, who,  just  at  that  moment,  looked  up 
from  his  novel,  missing  the  child. 

He  rose  at  once,  and  came  back,  laugh- 
ing. 

"Is  my  little  midget  bothering  you?" 
he  asked.  "Her  nurse  didn't  make  the 
train,  and  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  poor  substi- 
tute." 

"Oh,  let  her  stay  with  me.    I'm  longing 
for  the  society  of  a  real  lady  with  a  pepper- 
mint-stick.   Come  here,  Sunshine!" 
He  lifted  the  big-eyed  damsel  to  his  lap. 
"  You  see  you  may  go  back  to  your  novel, 
Papa.    How  long  can  I  have  her?" 

"Not  very  long,  I  fear.  We  leave  at 
Quogue.  You  are  very  good  to  want  my 
mite.    She's  my  best  girl." 

"I  should  think  so!  We  shall  get  on 
famously,  I'm  sure." 

"  Bye,  Papa,"  called  the  child,  looking 
up  coquettishly,  her  face  against  Wyatt's 
shoulder. 


"I'm  not  wanted,  I  see,"  said  the  man. 
"I  shall  have  to  solace  myself  with  my 
book." 

"No,  Papa,  I'm  afraid  you're  not," 
smiled  Wyatt  from  over  the  curls,  with 
added  amusement,  when  he  saw  that  the 
man  was  deep  in  the  last  novel  written  by 
the  hand  now  beginning  to  reek  with  pep- 
permint stickiness.    "Good-by." 

During,  the  interview  which  followed, 
Wyatt  and  a  fair  maiden  wandered  hand  in 
hand  into  the  land  of  fairies  and  hobgob- 
lins. The  great  passion  of  his  life  was  for 
children,  whether  amusing  them  in  real  life 
or  creating  them  with  his  pen,  so  he  was  in 
his  native  element.  The  father  returned 
only  too  soon,  as  they  neared  Quogue,  to 
find  no  peppermint  candy  left,  and  Wyatt 
with  sticky  lips  and  hands,  after  the  hugs 
and  kisses  of  Miss  Sunshine. 

"This  is  really  most  unusual,"  said  the 
man.  "She  does  n't  ordinarily  go  to  stran- 
gers." 

"I  shall  have  to  see  her  again  one  of  these 
days  and  pursue  my  conquest.  Do  you  live 
in  town?" 

"In  the  winter,  yes.  Here  is  my  card. 
You  must  come  and  see  me." 

The  name  was  that  of  a  rising  young  lit- 
erary critic  who  had  torn  in  shreds  the 
dreary  philosophy  of  the  cynical  novel  now 
in  his  hand.  It  was  a  criticism  which  left 
little  unsaid,  and  made  the  author  secretly 
ashamed  of  his  destructive  work. 
Wyatt  grasped  his  hand  cordially. 
"I  am  glad  to  meet  you.  I  have  planned 
for  a  long  time  to  give  myself  that  pleasure. 
You  can  read  my  very  damnatory  name  on 
the  cover  of  that  novel." 

The  man  laughed  undauntedly: 
"Are  you  really  Mr.  Wyatt?  Here  I  am 
reading  your  book  again,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  a  new  attack  on  your 
rotten  views  of  life,  and  this  time  I  can't, 
for  the  life  of  me,  get  back  of  the  ripping 
English  you  use.  How  do  you  do  it  ?  And 
how  can  you  see  things  awry  —  you,  of  all 
men?" — as  he  pointed  to  the  baby,  so 
loath  to  leave  the  cynic's  arms.  "And  fur- 
ther, how  shall  I  be  able  to  attack  the  bosom 
friend  of  my  daughter?  You  have  placed 
me  hors  de  combat." 

"I'll  think  about  it  and  tell  you  when  we 
meet.  Do  drop  in  to  see  me  when  you  are 
in  town." 

"Can't  you  stop  off  at  Quogue?" 
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"  Sometime,  perhaps,  thank  you.  Good- 
by." 

"Good-by.    Come,  Midget." 

"Turn  an'  lib  wid  us,"  said  baby,  with  a 
last  moist  hug. 

"  Some  day  when  Papa  asks  me,  darling. 
Good-by." 

From  the  window  he  waved  to  the  grave- 
eyed  child  till  the  train  pulled  out  of  the 
station.  Then  he  sank  back  again  in  his 
chair,  and  something  very  like  a  sob  rose 
in  his  throat  as  he  recalled  his  own  little 
Maisie,  over  across  the  ocean  —  gone  from 
him,  he  feared,  forever.  What  a  mess  he 
had  made  of  life!  And  why  did  it  come 
home  to  him  so  to-day?  Yet  he  was  not 
unhappy;  it  was  surely  good  and  not  evil 
which  beckoned  him  on. 

But  inexplicably  a  darker  mood  fell  upon 
him.  He  sneered  at  himself.  If  it  were 
good,  this  impulsion,  why  was  it  leading 
him  to  Amagansett,  that  charnel-house  of 
the  past?  For  this  little  village,  nine  years 
ago,  had  been  one  of  the  spots  chosen  by 
his  bride  for  their  rambling  honeymoon, 
and  it  had  become,  alas!  the  scene  of  their 
first  quarrel.  Two  years  later,  with  baby 
Maisie,  they  had  gone  there  again.  The 
trouble  had  increased, —  the  coldness,  the 
nagging  jealousy,  the  exactions,  the  clash- 
ing of  temperaments.  She  had  had  a 
woman's  strained  ideals;  she  had  wanted 
his  soul  white  and  clear  for  her  reading  — 
and  he  was  a  man.  He  would  have  struck 
no  woman  a  blow, —  no  dog  or  horse, —  yet 
her  he  struck  the  harder  blow  of  bitter 
words  and  consciousness  that  she  had  lost 
his  love.  In  Amagansett  the  final  words 
were  spoken,  and  with  the  baby  she  had 
gone  abroad.  His  heart  had  been  torn  at 
losing  the  little  one,  but  for  the  wife  he  had 
not  greatly  grieved.  The  relief  from  con- 
stant friction  had  been  too  great,  and  after- 
wards he  had  felt  seared  and  scarred.  She 
had  come  into  his  life  as  an  inspiration,  and 
left  there  only  a  great  void.  Yet  sometimes, 
of  late,  at  lonely  moments,  he  had  wondered 
if  the  separation  had  wrought  no  change. 
If  bodies  were  renewed  each  seven  years, 
why  not  the  soul  ?  Once  he  had  even  writ- 
ten her  a  letter,  which,  on  second  thought, 
he  had  not  sent.  Perhaps  it  was  only  Maisie 
he  craved.  The  hunger  in  his  heart  for  chil- 
dren at  times  appalled  him.  His  literary 
fame,  his  wealth  and  all,  he  would  gladly 
have  given  if  he  might  have  his  child  again. 


When  he  reached  Amagansett  "Uncle 
Jed"  Phelps  was  at  the  station. 

"Wall,  Cap'n,"  the  old  man  said;  "it 
ain't  you,  is  it?  Wall,  I  swan!  How  long 
is't  sence  you  was  here  before?" 

"  Seven  years,  Uncle  Jed.  Glad  to  see 
you.  You  look  fine  and  hearty.  Can  you 
give  me  a  room  over  Sunday?" 

"Wall,  I  guess!  I'd  turn  out  the  whole 
caboodle  for  you,  Cap'n.  Say,  I  reckon 
you  ken  hev  your  old  un.  The  missis 
scrubbed  it  up  this  mornin'!" 

"That's  good!  Wait  till  I  order  tele- 
grams sent  to  the  house." 

A  moment  more  and  they  were  on  the 
buckboard  riding  through  the  long  street. 
How  natural  it  seemed!  Off  south  was  the 
great  wall  of  the  sea,  and  close  at  hand  the 
old-fashioned  frame  houses  of  the  fisher- 
folk,  the  staring,  solemn-faced  youngsters, 
and  the  retired  whalers  rolling  along  the 
sidewalk.  There  in  that  little  wood-colored 
house  back  from  the  street  was  posted  a 
sign. 

"Caramel  Ice-cream  Here  To-night." 

They  had  gone  there  many  times  together, 
he  and  Irene.  On  the  steps  of  the  post-office 
was  the  usual  loutish  crowd  of  shrewd,  hon- 
est country-folk,  whom  he  had  studied  for 
"copy"  and  whom  he  could  almost  call  by 
name. 

"Ah!  that's  Jenkins,  the  color-blind 
painter,  isn't  it,  Uncle  Jed?"  he  asked, 
taking  off  his  hat  to  a  man  staring  at  him 
in  stolid  recognition. 

"Yaas,  that's  him." 

"Business  good?" 

"Yaas;  he  paints  an'  the  city  folks  buys 
'em." 

"I  hear  you're  getting  very  fashionable 
nowadays.    Many  city  people  here?" 

"No,  not  sech  a  lot  yet.  They  comes  in 
July  mostly  an'  stays  on.  You're  the  early 
bird,  Cap'n.  But  you  never  was  stuck  up, 
like  some  folks  is." 

"Don't  like  summer  boarders,  do  you, 
Uncle  Jed?" 

"Like  their  money  all  right.  Ain't  color- 
blind for  that." 

"No;  I  fancy  it's  the  right  color,  too. 
What's  that  noise?" 

"Why,  you  ain't  fergot  how  a  windmill 
creaks,  hev  you?" 

"I  should  say  not!  Oh,  but  she  's  a 
beauty,  isn't  she?" 
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11  You  don't  hev  'em  up  to  town,  I  reckon." 

"  No;  we  have  sky-scrapers  instead.  Ever 
hear  of  them?" 

"Law,  yaas!  Where  do  you  think  we 
live?  Whoa!  Whoa!  Here  we  are,  Cap'n. 
An'  here's  the  missis.  Say,  Nancy,  who's 
this  here  man?" 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Phelps." 

"You  don't  say!  Is  it  you,  Mr.  Wyatt? 
You  're  a  sight  for  sore  eyes !  How  air  you  ? 
An'  to  think  I  got  your  room  spick-span 
this  mornin'  and  felt  like  as  if  you  was 
comin'!" 

"That  was  wireless  telegraphy,  wasn't 
it?" 

"I  guess  it  was,"  she  said,  bustling  be- 
fore him  into  the  house.  "  Say,  thar,  Jinny, 
git  some  clean  towels  and  take  Mr.  Wyatt 
up  to  the  southeast  chamber,  won't  you? 
Supper '11  be  ready  when  you  want  it,  Mr. 
Wyatt.  There 's  your  kind  of  custard  pie, 
too." 

"Good  enough!  I'll  be  down  in  half  an 
hour." 

Making  a  pretense  of  loosening  the  straps 
of  his  grip,  he  delayed  entering  the  room  un- 
til Jinny  had  deposited  the  towels  and  gone 
down-stairs.  He  had  a  strange  feeling  that 
for  hours  invisible  cords  had  been  drawing 
him  to  this  room  of  painful  memories. 
When  the  heavy  footsteps  on  the  stairs 
ceased  he  went  in  and  closed  the  door.  Al- 
ways keenly  sensitive  to  impressions,  there 
was  here  no  atmosphere  of  the  past.  He 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  boyishly 
with  relief;  then,  at  the  open  window,  drank 
in  deep  draughts  of  the  best  air  in  the  world, 
while  his  soul  basked  in  the  subtle  ether  of 
something  new  and  strange.  His  heart  beat 
tumultuously.  Was  he  at  last  coming  into 
his  own? 

The  moon  was  already  rising  when  he 
hurried  down  to  the  beach  after  his  late  sup- 
per. The  people  whom  he  met,  and  the 
signs  of  the  intrusion  of  the  life  of  fashion 
into  the  quaint  fishing-village  of  his  memory, 
were  a  momentary  irritation,  but  his  mind 
was  preoccupied  as  he  passed  on  towards 
the  sea.  On  his  right,  a  flock  of  geese  was 
being  driven  by  a  small  urchin  to  a  fisher's 
cottage  —  he  remembered  the  great-grand- 
parents of  those  geese  and  smiled  a  recog- 
nition into  the  darkness.  One  of  the  men 
from  the  life-saving  station  greeted  him  as 
he  passed;  then  the  new  bathhouses  recalled 
to  him  the  world  he  sought  to  escape.    He 


pushed  far  east,  away  from  scattered  groups 
of  people,  to  where  the  sand-dunes  shut  off 
the  cloddish  earth  from  the  glory  of  the  sky 
and  the  sea. 

Throwing  himself  on  the  beach,  he  was 
at  last  free  to  indulge  the  flood  of  thoughts, 
fancies,  and  impulsions  bearing  him  on,  he 
knew  not  whither.  It  was  full  tide,  and  the 
green,  mysterious  waters  were  to  him  a  mes- 
senger of  hope  as  they  broke  at  his  feet. 
All  his  life  he  had  yearned  for  the  one  great 
good  of  completion;  was  this  fulness  of  liv- 
ing to  come  to  him  now  ?  Even  as  he  asked 
the  question,  the  past  dropped  away  from 
his  consciousness, —  all  he  had  known,  all 
he  had  suffered,  all  he  had  missed, —  and 
the  charm  of  a  crucial  moment  entered  his 
soul.  Lived!  He  had  only  played  at  living, 
and  written  about  it;  the  real  living,  the  real 
loving,  ripe,  mature,  was  yet  to  come.  His 
life  must  be  like  this  glorious  ocean, — 
great,  eternal,  restful,  complete. 

His  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  trail  of  the 
moon  in  the  waters,  and  little  by  little  he 
began  to  feel  that  he  must  step  out  upon 
that  path.  Who  was  calling  him?  Who 
had  such  power  to  summon  him  from  over 
the  sea  ?  Deep  down  into  his  consciousness 
he  dug  and  found  there  a  hope, —  the  buried 
hope  of  a  boy's  choicest  inspiration,  en- 
tombed beneath  a  man's  bitterest  disap- 
pointment. Was  it  she  —  that  wonderful 
woman  of  his  dreams — who  summoned  him 
to  her?  Shuddering  at  the  reality  of  the 
unreal  which  mastered  him,  he  yet  did  not 
resist.  His  heart  received  the  message  that 
at  the  end  of  the  "Angel's  Pathway"  the 
woman  meant  for  him  was  waiting  in  sweet, 
mysterious  silence.  The  beat  of  the  surf, 
somnolent,  hypnotic,  lured  him  on.  False 
currents  checked  him,  false  scents  led  him 
aside,  but,  like  a  homing  pigeon,  he  flew  to 
seek  his  mate. 

Man  soul  and  woman  soul  they  met  —  it 
seemed  not  on  the  earth,  not  on  the  sea,  but 
somewhere  out  in  the  vast  immensities  of 
space.  The  strange  loveliness  of  her  face 
thrilled  him,  in  the  spirit  as  he  was, —  a 
face  transfigured  by  joy  that  he  had  come, 
by  grief  at  some  mysterious,  overwhelming 
sorrow  out  of  whose  depths  her  heart  leaped 
to  him  for  consolation,  for  the  comfort  he 
alone  could  give.  In  luminous  silence  they 
read  the  hunger  in  each  other's  souls,  the 
disappointment  in  each  other's  lives,  the 
steadfast  hope  throughout  the  past  that  per- 
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feet  love  would  come,  and  now  at  last  the 
realization  that  somewhere  on  earth  there 
lived  for  each  the  God-meant  mate,  the 
guerdon  for  the  vigil  of  the  lonely  years.  In 
this  mystical  communion  earth  and  the 
things  of  earth,  time  and  the  limitation  of 
time,  did  not  exist.  The  peace  of  eternities 
lapped  them  round;  the  oneness  of  infinity 
was  theirs. 

How  long  the  trance  lasted  he  did  not 
know.  Suddenly  she  faded  slowly  from  his 
sight.  He  tried  to  cry  out  in  protest,  but 
could  utter  no  sound;  he  reached  out  to 
clasp  her,  only  to  find  her  gone.  The  cur- 
rent was  refracted;  the  tension  relaxed;  the 
union  broken. 

Dizzily  he  came  to  himself  on  the  beach 
at  Amagansett.  The  moon  was  high  and 
bright.  The  last  of  the  stragglers  had  re- 
turned to  the  village.    He  was  alone. 

"Was  it  a  dream?"  he  wondered;  and 
then: 

"No,  it  was  no  dream.  It  was  a  revela- 
tion." 

A  sense  of  great  desolation  smote  his 
heart.  It  was  long  since  he  had  prayed,  but 
springing  to  his  feet  he  stretched  his  arms 
to  the  sea  and  sky: 

"God  of  the  great  waters!  God  of  the 
high  heavens!  Bring  her  to  me  once  more! 
Give  me  the  mate  whom  thou  hast  made 
forme!    Give  me  a  sign ! " 

Long  he  stood  there  silent.    The  waves 


broke  at  his  feet  and  mocked  him.  The 
sky  looked  down  in  calm  indifference.  Na- 
ture nor  God  vouchsafed  a  sign. 

With  heavy  heart  he  turned  and  walked 
back  through  the  cold  moonlight  to  the 
town. 

"I  am  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  he  thought, 
bitterly.  "Communion  in  spirit  sufficed  in 
the  spirit;  but  now,  God  help  me!  I  want 
the  woman  who  belongs  to  me,  I  want  her 
in  my  arms." 

Entering  his  room,  he  started  back  in 
amazement,  stunned,  bewildered.  Again  he 
felt  her;  again  her  presence  wrapped  him 
round. 

"Beloved,"  he  asked,  hungrily,  "where 
are  you?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

Striking  a  match,  he  lighted  the  tiny  lamp. 
The  room  was  empty.  He  groaned  in  dis- 
appointment. Then  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
little  table  by  his  bed.  A  telegram  lay  there. 
Trembling  with  excitement,  he  tore  it  open 
and  read: 

Brest,  Brittany. 

Maisie  died  suddenly  to-day.  Will  bring  her 
home.     La  Bretagne,  eighteenth.     Forgive. 

Irene. 

Then  he  knew. 

"  My  God,  Thou  smitest  keenly,"  he  cried; 
"but  even  in  smiting,  Thou  healest!" 
Then  he  sank  to  his  knees. 
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A     FOOTNOTE    TO     HISTORY 


By  CHARLES   E.  ALLEN 


JFF  the    mouth    of    Kennebec 
:|  River,  and    some    two    miles 
|  from  the  mainland,  lies  a  rocky 
1  island,  its   area  a  little  more 
than  forty  acres  in  extent.  This 
island,  called  Sutquin  on  the  old  French 
charts,  is  now  well  known  to  sailors  along 
that  rugged,  rockbound,  and  picturesque 
coast  as  the  island  of  Seguin.    Passengers 
by    the    Eastern    Steamship    Company's 
steamers  to  and  from  the  Kennebec  usually 
look  upon  it,  with  its  light,  which  surmounts 
a  gray  granite  tower,  and  rises  180  feet  above 
high  tide,  with  interest.    The  light,  which 
is  fixed,  white,  and  of  the  first  order,  flashes 
far  out  over  a  stormy  sea,  as  a  beacon  for  the 
mariner,  visible  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty 
miles.    At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  in 
1795,  there  were  but  two  lighthouses  east  of 
Boston, —  one  at  Portsmouth  and  one  at 
Portland, —  and  these  were  built  only  a  few 
years  earlier.    Before  1789  a  skipper  sailing 
to  the  eastward  found  no  lights,  and  Seguin 
was  a  wooded  island,  known  to  the  fisher- 
men who  had  for  years  frequented  this  coast. 
The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  Seguin  Island 
was   approved   by   President   Washington 
May  19,  1793,  and  in  June,  1795,  The  Co- 
lumbian Centinel,  a  paper  printed  in  Bos- 
ton,  advertised  for  proposals   to  build  a 
tower  of  wood  upon  a  stone  foundation, 
and  also  a  dwelling  for  the  keeper.    March 
29,  1796,  Major  John  Polereczky  was  ap- 
pointed "  keeper  of  the  new  lighthouse  on 
Seguin,  to  take  charge  as  soon  as  it  is  ready 
for  occupancy."    And  he  took  charge  in 
that  year.    The  lighthouse  cost  $6,300,  and 
the  keeper's  compensation  was  $300  per 
year.    He  petitioned  for  special  compensa- 
tion, and    Congress    gave    him  $150  with 
which  to  clear  the  island  of  trees  and  brush, 
so  that  the  keeper  might  have  some  land  to 
cultivate.    The  appointment  had  been  ob- 
tained  through   the   influence  of   General 
Henry  Dearborn,  who  was  Captain  in  Ar- 
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nold's  expedition  up  Kennebec  River  in 
1775,  and  who  settled  in  Gardiner,  Maine, 
after  the  Revolution.  Washington  appoint- 
ed him  Marshal  of  Maine  in  1789,  and  Ma- 
jor Polereczky  was  a  Deputy  under  Dear- 
born, who  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  old 
Pownalborough  Court-house,  which  still 
stands  in  the  town  of  Dresden,  Maine.  La- 
ter, Dearborn  was  Jefferson's  Secretary  of 
War. 

Who  was  this  Major  John  Polereczky? 
Americans  know  that  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette came  to  America  during  the  strug- 
gle of  the  colonists  for  independence;  and 
that  he  returned  to  France  and  induced 
Louis  XVI.  to  send  a  French  army  here  to 
assist  the  revolutionists.   Lafayette  came  to 
America  the  second  time  in  1780,  and  with 
him  was  a  considerable  force  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant- General  Jean  Bap- 
tiste    Rochambeau.      Under  Rochambeau 
came  Armand   Louis  de   Gontaut  Biron, 
Duke  de  Lauzun.  And  the  old-time  Maine 
lighthouse-keeper    describes     himself     as 
"John    Ladislas,     Count    Polereczky    de 
Polerecka,  formerly  Major  of  the  foreign 
volunteers  of   Lauzun,  lieutenant  for  the 
king,  of  the  town  of  Rosheim,  in  Alsatia, 
born    4th    Sept.     1748,    resides    now    in 
Pownalborough."     It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  town  of  Pownalborough,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  made  the  shire  town  of  Lin- 
coln County  in  1760,  the  names  of  both 
town  and  county   being  complimentary   to 
Governor  Thomas  Pownall,  whom  other 
Americans  besides  John  Adams  and  Charles 
Sumner  might  admire.    Town  and  county 
were  of  course  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Polereczky  was  a  native  of  a  little  town 
in  Alsatia,  near  Strasbourg.  The  "family 
tree,"  which  is  still  in  existence,  indicates 
Hungarian  or  Polish  origin,  and  dates  back 
to  1262,  or  the  time  of  Bela  IV.,  king  of 
Hungary.  Although  he  does  not  mention 
it,  he  was  without  doubt  with  that  "splen- 
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did  French  army"  which  entered  Boston  in 
December,  1782,  "from  the  southward," 
under  command  of  Baron  de  Viomenil, 
Rochambeau  having  embarked  at  Provi- 
dence for  France.  Polereczky  says  of  him- 
self that  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
chose  to  remain  in  America.  He  was  nat- 
uralized a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  Nov. 
81,  1788,  when  he  was  described  as  John  de 
Polereczky.  He  came  to  the  Kennebec  as 
early  as  1785,  in  which  year  he  was  mar- 
ried. No  doubt  he  was  attracted  by  the  ad- 
vantages which  this  eastern  country  was 
then  thought  to  possess,  and  by  the  fact  that 
a  colony  of  his  countrymen  was  settled  on 
what  is  now  called  Dresden  Neck.  Here  he 
came  in  possession  of  some  lots  of  land,  part 
of  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Plymouth 
Company  to  one  Louis  Cavalier,  a  French- 
man with  a  famous  name,  who  was  then 
deceased.  In  1789,  a  brother  of  the  Major 
came  to  Pownalborough,  who  described 
himself  as  "Andrie  Frederick,  Count  de 
Polereczky,  of  Strasbourg,  in  the  county 
of  Alsace,  Brigadier-General  in  the  service 
of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  France."  No 
doubt  he  was  of  the  noblesse  of  France, 
where  tradition  places  him,  and  says  that  he 
fled  to  America  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  returned  to  France, 
and  when  he  died  Major  John  inherited  his 
title  and  estates. 

The  Major  served  three  years  in  America, 
having  a  horse  shot  under  him  for  which  he 
claimed  that  he  paid  $250.  He  was  at 
Yorktown  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  picture  appears 
in  Trumbull's  painting  of  that  event,  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  For 
years  he  tried  to  get  Congress  to  pay  him  for 
that  horse,  and  to  grant  him  a  pension.  The 
latter  came  after  his  death  in  1830,  at  the 
age  of  83.  His  widow  survived  until  1850. 
She  was  a  Nancy  Pochard,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Huguenot  settlers  of  1752,  and  her 
brother  Peter,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  has 
charges  on  his  old  account-book  for  repair- 
ing boots,  shoes,  and  dancing-pumps,  for 
both  the  Major  and  his  brother,  the  Count. 

American  history,  as  usually  written,  may 
be  said  to  run  in  ruts,  or  grooves.  Outside 
these,  the  average  American  knows  very 
little  concerning  our  past.  There  appears  to 
be  some  reason  why  we  have  neglected  the 
story  of  the  Loyalists,  of  the  poor  Hessians, 
and    of   Arnold's    unfortunate    expedition 


against  Quebec;  but  it  is  singular  that  so 
little  is  known  concerning  those  soldiers 
whose  assistance  for  nearly  three  years  made 
the  success  of  the  colonists  possible. 

Because  of  this  neglect,  and  because  the 
story  is  an  interesting  one,  it  is  well  that  the 
record  of  one  of  the  humbler  soldiers  from 
France  should  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
At  Pownalborough's  annual  town  meeting 
in  1789,  John  Polereczky  was  chosen 
Hogreeve — such  petty  offices  then  being  re- 
garded as  important.  After  this,  he  was 
chosen  to  several  town  offices  until  1794,  in 
which  year  the  west  parish  of  Pownal- 
borough was  incorporated  as  Dresden,  Gov- 
ernor Sam  Adams  signing  the  parchment 
June  25,  one  day  after  he  signed  the  char- 
ter of  Bowdoin  College.  Why  the  new  town 
was  named  Dresden  is  a  mystery;  John  Ad- 
ams expressed  his  regret  at  the  change. 
The  voters  had  met  at  the  house  of  Major 
Polereczky,  and  the  name  Fayette  was  their 
selection.  Jonathan  Bowman,  a  cousin  to 
John  Hancock,  and  resident  in  the  new 
town,  was  chosen  their  agent  to  get  the  act 
passed.  Polereczky  was  chosen  Town 
Clerk,  which  office  he  held  until  1796,  when, 
as  already  indicated,  he  became  light- 
keeper.  He  lived  on  Seguin  Island  six 
years,  and  in  conveyances  of  land  during 
that  period  described  himself  as  of  the 
island  of  Seguin. 

He  also  purchased  a  pew  in  Freeman 
Parker's  Congregational  church  of  Dres- 
den in  1 801.  Returning  to  Dresden  in  1802, 
he  was  again  chosen  Town  Clerk,  an  office 
which  he  held  continuously  for  twenty-three 
years  —  making  twenty-five  years  in  all. 
At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  1828,  his 
successor  was  chosen,  and  he  was  voted  $50 
compensation  "for  past  services,"  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  his  only  remuner- 
ation had  been  fees  for  marriage  licenses, 
for  recording  "strays,"  sheep-marks,  and 
other  similar  matters.  His  record-book, 
still  preserved  by  the  town,  is  oftentimes 
eminently  Frenchy  in  style.  Aside  from  his 
military  training,  his  education  was  limited, 
and  his  written  record  is  a  continual  strug- 
gle with  the  mysteries  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Tradition  says  that  he  was  a  man  of 
a  dignified  and  soldierly  bearing,  genial,  but 
nervous  and  somewhat  irritable  —  quick  to 
take  offense  and  quick  to  become  recon- 
ciled. At  seventy  years  of  age  he  was  strug- 
gling to  aid  his  wife's  family,  which  had 
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been  unfortunate.  His  letters  to  Abiel  Wood, 
of  Wiscasset,  and  to  others,  wherein  he 
mentions  his  straitened  circumstances, 
and  complains  of  neglect  by  Congress,  are 
sometimes  pathetic.  In  one  such  letter  he 
writes:  "You  all  know,  gentlemen,  that 
without  the  french  arme,  the  french  navy, 
and  the  french  money,  you  could  not  without 
great  difficulty,  have  your  independence." 

The  change  from  lieutenant  in  the  army 
of  the  king  of  France  to  a  farm  carved  from 
the  Maine  wilderness  must  have  been  great. 
As  already  remarked,  he  died  in  1830,  and 
besides  his  widow,  a  family  of  nine  children 
survived  him.  The  house  where  he  lived 
still  stands  upon  the  bank  of  the  beautiful 
Eastern  River,  a  marble  headstone  marks 
his  grave  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Dresden 
Mills,  and  his  sword  is  in  possession  of  the 
Bridge  family,  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

His  career  might  have  ended  differently. 
After  the  French  Revolution,  Napoleon 
(Bonaparte,  as  the  Major  called  him)  or- 
dered Frenchmen  in  America  to  return  to 
France,  to  their  titles  and  estates,  on  pain  of 
confiscation.  As  the  Major's  brother  had 
died,  our  Dresden  Town  Clerk  would  have 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates.  But  he 
had  a  wife  and  child  here,  and  he  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  perfidious  for  him  to 
renounce  the  United  States  after  he  had 
"taken  the  oats  of  allegiance."  Under  the 
circumstances,  one  cannot  help  wishing  that 
Congress  had  treated  him  with  liberality. 

His  assistant  on  Seguin  was  Christopher 
Pochard,  brother  of  his  wife,  and  son  of  the 
emigrant  from  Franche-Comte  in  1752. 
There  are  some  amusing  stories  about  these 
light-keepers.  One  is  that  Christopher 
would  persist  in  making  frequent  excur- 
sions to  the  mainland  in  a  boat  which  the 
Major  regarded  as  unseaworthy,  and  finally 
he  destroyed  the  boat.  But  the  assistant 
soon  set  out  to  paddle  ashore  on  a  rude  raft 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  constructing. 
He  reached  the  land  in  safety,  but  the  Ma- 
jor watched  him  nervously  from  the  island, 
exclaiming  as  he  would  rise  on  the  crest  of 
a  wave,  and  anon  sink  from  sight  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  sea:  "Now  he  goes  up  —  now  he 
goes  down." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  was  the  fate 
of  those  who  were  connected  with  that 
French  army  of  assistance.  Our  old  Major 
died  in  obscurity,  after  appealing  to  Gen- 


eral Dearborn  as  knowing  that  his  state- 
ments were  "the  truts,  and  nothing  but  the 
truts."  And  most  —  probably  all — of  his 
more  humble  compatriots  in  arms  were  for- 
gotten after  their  marching  and  feasting  in 
Boston.  Louis  XVI.  died  at  the  hands  of  a 
revolutionary  party  which  had  been  encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  a  revolution  in  Amer- 
ica which  he  had  countenanced  and  aided, 
with  men  and  money.  Lafayette  escaped 
the  same  fate  by  flight,  but  lingered  long  in 
an  Austrian  prison.  Rochambeau  escaped 
the  guillotine  by  an  accident;  and  Lauzun 
was  actually  guillotined  by  the  revolutionists. 
Liberty,*  indeed!  Or  was  it  "the  irony  of 
fate"?  And  as  our  old  Major's  complaints 
were  most  bitter  about  the  time  when  La- 
fayette made  his  last  visit  to  America,  and 
was  feasted  everywhere,  we  may  fancy  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  consideration  shown  his 
former  leader  made  his  own  condition  seem 
the  more  deplorable.  He  wrote,  "I  served 
three  years,  same  as  Lafayette." 

Seguin  lighthouse  was  partially  rebuilt  in 
1819,  and  entirely  rebuilt  of  gray  granite  in 
1857,  as  ft  now  aPPears  to  the  navigator 
who  enters  Kennebec  River.  Many  a  vessel 
has  been  cast  upon  this  stormy  shore,  very 
near  to  the  spot  where  was  launched  in  1607 
the  first  vessel  ever  built  by  white  men  in 
North  America.  This  vessel,  called  the  ship 
Virginia,  of  thirty  tons  burthen,  was  built 
by  the  men  of  George  Popham's  colony, 
for  use  in  exploring  the  Kennebec  and  ad- 
jacent waters.  But  the  death  of  Popham, 
added  to  other  disasters  which  befell  the 
colony,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  set- 
tlement the  following  year,  and  the  colo- 
nists returned  to  England  in  their  diminu- 
tive craft.  It  is  said  that  the  Virginia 
afterwards  took  supplies  to  the  colonists  at 
Jamestown. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Bath,  twelve 
miles  up  Kennebec  River,  propose  celebra- 
ting in  August  of  this  year  the  three-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  building  of  this 
vessel.  This  is  appropriate,  for  this  beacon 
on  old  Seguin,  first  lighted  by  our  Franco- 
American  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  has 
seen  the  departure  of  many  Bath  ships, 
which  have  borne  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  for  which  Polereczky  fought,  and  of 
which  he  became  a  citizen,  into  every  ocean 
and  every  port  of  importance  in  the 
world. 
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N  attractive  little  illustrated 
leaflet  prepared  in  the  office  of 
Captain  Worth  G.  Ross,  Chief 
of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
calls  attention  in  a  most  interesting  way  to 
a  branch  of  the  government  service  about 
which  there  is  not  wide  popular  knowledge. 
At  least,  it  is  not  as  wide  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  exhibit  which  this  governmental  bu- 
reau has  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
should  and  probably  will  serve  to  open  the 
eyes  of  Americans,  as  well  as  of  foreigners, 
to  the  comprehensiveness  which  Uncle  Sam 
has  displayed  in  organizing  a  service  that 
renders  most  important  work  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions. 

In  the  popular  mind,  the  Revenue  Cut- 
ter Service,  formerly  known  officially  as  the 
Revenue  Marine  Service,  is  merely  a  branch 
of  the  Treasury  Department  whose  func- 
tions consist  in  guarding  against  smuggling. 
The  fact  is  that  the  scope  of  its  activity  is 
much  wider  than  this,  and  that  it  is  fast 
coming  to  be  recognized,  officially  as  well 
as  in  other  ways,  as  a  most  valuable  adjunct, 
if  not  rival,  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  one  of  the  three  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  the  one  at 
present  being  the  Hon.  Beekman  Winthrop, 
recently  appointed  after  serving  effectively 
as  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  is  in  general 
charge  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  while 
the  actual  head  of  it  is  Worth  G.  Ross, 
of  New  Bedford,  who  has  been  thirty  years 
in  the  service,  entering  it  as  a  cadet  in  1877 
and  rising  step  by  step  to  his  present  rank 
of  Captain.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  General 
Samuel  Ross,  U.  S.  A.,  who  served  through- 
out the  Florida  Indian  War,  the  War  with 
Mexico,  and  the  Civil  War.  Captain  Ross's 
sea  duty  has  included  service  on  the  Atlantic 


and  Pacific  coasts,  Bering  Sea,  Puget 
Sound,  the  Great  Lakes,  several  cruises  to 
Europe  and  foreign  islands,  and  a  cruise 
around  South  America.  He  was  for  three 
years  an  instructor  on  the  practice  ship 
Chase,  has  had  duty  with  the  Life-Saving 
Service,  as  a  member  of  the  board  on  life- 
saving  appliances  and  in  other  capacities. 
He  has  lectured  on  life-saving  subjects,  and 
his  articles  on  the  saving  and  revenue  cut- 
ter services  and  kindred  topics  in  the  Inter- 
national Encyclopcedia  are  regarded  as  au- 
thoritative. Captain  Ross  served  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron  throughout  the 
Spanish-American  War,  most  of  the  time 
in  the  blockade  off  Cuba.  He  is  a  com- 
panion of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  and  the  Naval  and  Military  Orders 
of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  duties  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
are  varied  in  the  extreme,  and  involve  the 
right  of  search  of  all  merchant  vessels  arri- 
ving in  the  United  States,  or  within  four 
leagues  of  it  if  bound  to  a  United  States 
port;  the  suppression  of  piracy;  the  search 
for  wrecks  and  missing  vessels ;  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  neutrality  laws,  by  preventing 
armed  expeditions  against  neighboring 
friendly  governments;  the  suppression  of 
mutiny;  the  protection  of  the  government 
timber  reserves;  the  construction  and  in- 
spection of  life-saving  stations;  the  drill- 
ing of  the  life-saving  crews;  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  the  protection  of  property 
in  Alaska;  the  protection  of  seal  and  other 
fishing  in  Alaskan  waters;  the  destruction 
of  derelicts  and  other  dangers  to  naviga- 
tion; the  rendering  of  assistance  to  vessels 
in  distress,  and  aiding  the  shipwrecked; 
the  enforcement  of  navigation  laws,  and  of 
the  National  Marine  Quarantine  regula- 
tions; guarding  the  safety  of  the  public  at 
yacht  races  and  regattas ;  the  supervision  of 
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anchorages  at  certain  ports;  the  protection 
age  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Straits  of  Florida. 

["he  first  appointments  of  officers  in  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  were  made  from 
amongst  those  who  had  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental Navy,  and  the  first  commission 
granted  by  President  Washington  to  any 
officer  afloat  was  issued  to  Captain  Hopley 
Yeaton,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  United 
States  Revenue  Cutter  Service.  After  the 
disbandment  of  the  Continental  Navy,  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  Revolution,  there 
was  no  sea  force  available  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  coasts  and  the  maritime  interests 
of  the  newly  constituted  United  States  un- 
til the  organization  of  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  under  an  act  of  the  first  Congress, 
approved  by  President  Washington  August 
4,  1790.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  there- 
after ten  vessels  were  ready  for  duty,  and 
for  several  years  they  formed  the  only 
armed  force  afloat  belonging  to  the  young 
republic,  and  were  engaged  in  patrolling 
the  coast  line  of  the  United  States  and  en- 
forcing its  maritime  laws.  The  revenue 
cutters  cooperate  with  the  Navy  whenever 
the  President  so  directs,  and  the  ships,  offi- 
cers, and  men  of  the  service  have  on  many 
important  occasions  aided  gallantly  and 
effectively  in  the  defense  of  their  country. 

Whenever  and  wherever  a  contagious 
disease  breaks  out  the  Revenue  Cutter  Serv- 
ice is  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
marine  quarantine  laws  and  of  cooperating 
with  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  in  order  to  prevent  its  dissem- 
ination. When  the  Gulf  Coast  was  stricken 
with  yellow  fever  in  1905  there  were  four 
revenue  cutters,  together  with  a  fleet  of 
chartered  auxiliary  vessels  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  officers  of  the  service,  patrol- 
ling the  waters  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  Florida.  The  final  record 
of  their  work  shows  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  such  epidemics  there  was  not 
a  single  instance  of  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
'  '  through  communication  by  sea.  The 
were  constantly  within  the  affected 
districts,  and  though  one  of  them  had  to 
e  fever  amongst  its  own  crew,  vigi- 
maintained  until  the  disease  was 
ped  out. 

1    '-.  President  of  the  United  States  des- 

each  year  certain  revenue  cutters  to 

patrol  the  coast  line  in  the  stormy  winter 


months  from  December  to  April  in  search 
of  vessels  in  distress,  and  to  assist  in  saving 
from  destruction  property  wrecked  on  the 
coast,  and  also  in  saving  lives  jeopardized 
in  disabled  or  stranded  vessels.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  thousands  of  persons 
have  been  rescued  and  property  to  the  value 
of  millions  of  dollars  saved. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  General  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Life-Saving  Service,  a 
division  also  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
revenue  cutter  officers  drill  the  crews  of  life- 
saving  stations,  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  the  surf-boats  and  life-boats  as  well 
as  the  boathouses  and  the  living-quarters 
of  the  men,  and  investigate  cases  of  loss  of 
life  within  the  scope  of  life-saving  opera- 
tions. The  destruction  of  unchartered 
derelicts,  those  dreaded  and  hidden  men- 
aces to  navigation^  intrusted  to  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service.  Congress  has  recently  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  a  special  dere- 
lict-destroyer, being  the  first  government  to 
provide  a  vessel  of  this  type  for  keeping 
marine  highways  clear  of  dangers. 

This  summary  of  what  the  Revenue  Cut- 
ter Service  has  done  and  is  doing  deals 
largely  with  its  functions  in  times  of  peace. 
Its  operations  in  times  of  war,  however,  are 
even  more  arduous,  important,  and  gallant. 
During  the  troubles  with  France  in  1798 
and  1799  the  Revenue  cutter  Pickering  cap- 
tured ten  prizes  in  engagements  with  the 
French,  and  the  Eagle  captured  five.  In 
the  War  of  18 12  the  first  naval  capture  was 
that  of  a  British  topsail  schooner  Patriot,  by 
the  revenue  cutter  Jefjerson,  and  the  total 
number  of  British  vessels  captured  by  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  in  that  war,  with 
their  guns,  officers,  and  men,  was  fourteen. 

In  the  Seminole  Indian  war  the  Vandalia, 
especially,  of  the  revenue-cutter  vessels, 
rendered  important  service,  and  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  five  revenue  cutters  were  en- 
gaged in  naval  operations  and  performed 
efficient  service  in  the  attacks  on  Alvarado 
and  Tabasco.  Excellent  work  was  done, 
also,  in  connection  with  the  blockading- 
fleet  off  the  Mexican  coast.  The  revenue 
cutter  Harriet  Lane  joined  the  naval  force 
in  Paraguay  in  1858,  and  it  is  of  record  in 
the  government  archives  that  the  expedi- 
tion might  have  failed  but  for  the  timely 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Harriet  Lane. 

In  the  Civil  War,  both  in  the  naval  en- 
gagements and   blockade  duties,  the  Rev- 
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Hon.  Beekman  Winthrop,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having  supervision  of  the  Revenue 

Cutter  Service 


enue  Cutter  Service  did  its  part.  Its  ves- 
sels were  engaged  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Hatteras,  in  the  reconnaissance  of  the  bat- 
teries at  Norfolk,  in  the  bombardment  of 
Drewry's  Bluff  on  the  James  River,  and  in 
operations  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  the 
Spanish-American  War  there  were  thirteen 
revenue  cutters  cooperating  with  the  Navy, 


one  of  which,  the  McCulloch,  named  for 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  the 
subject  of  commendation  by  Admiral  Dew- 
ey in  one  of  his  reports  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  which  he  speaks  of  that  ship  as  be- 
ing "a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  squadron." 
It  was  during  this  war  that  the  revenue  cut- 
ter Hudson,   in   command   of    Lieutenant 
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Revenue  Cutter  Mohawk,  headquarters  at  New  York 


Frank  H.  Newcomb,  took  part  in  the  action 
at  Cardenas,  Cuba.  In  this  engagement 
such  conspicuous  bravery  was  shown  by 
Lieutenant  Newcomb,  his  officers  and  crew, 
injfie  rescue  of  the  torpedo-boat  Winslow 
from  imminent  danger  of  destruction  by 
the  shore  batteries  that  Congress  awarded 
a  gold  medal  to  Lieutenant  Newcomb  and 
silver  and  bronze  medals  respectively  to  the 
other  officers  and  the  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  Hudson. 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  have  rank  with  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  receive  the  same 
benefits  of  retirement.  The  commissioned 
officers  and  cadets  on  the  active  list  number 
at  this  time  224;  and  the  warrant  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  about  1,300. 

At  Arundel  Cove,  Maryland,  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  almost  within  sight  of  the  great 
school  where  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment educates  and  trains  young  men  to  be 
officers  in  the  United  States  Navy,  the  Rev- 
enue Cutter  Service  has  a  cadet  school  where 
its  future  officers  are  taught  and  licked  into 
shape.  A  young  man  must  be  almost  if  not 
quite  as  fully  up  to  the  mark  mentally,  phys- 


ically, and  in  other  respects,  to  be  appointed  a 
cadet  and  afterwards  commissioned  in  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service,  as  to  receive  like 
honors  in  the  Navy.  Cadetships  are  filled 
after  strictly  competitive  educational  ex- 
aminations, which  are  open  to  young  men 
of  the  prescribed  ages  (eighteen  to  twenty- 
four)  having  the  necessary  moral  and  phys- 
ical qualifications.  The  examinations  are 
held  throughout  the  country  at  stated  times, 
and  the  highest  averages  attained  alone,  it 
is  officially  asserted,  are  sureties  for  ap- 
pointment. Strict  military  and  technical 
training  covering  a  course  of  three  years  fits 
the  cadet  for  his  duties  as  an  officer.  Orig- 
inal appointment  in  the  engineer  corps  is 
as  cadet  engineer,  the  maximum  age  limit 
being  twenty-five  and  one-half  years. 

"Semper  Paratus"  is  the  motto  of  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service,  and  is  inscribed  on 
its  standard  as  its  ideal  for  duty.  That  this 
duty  is  well  done  is  shown  by  the  following 
statistical  records  of  the  service  for  the  ten 
years  from  1896  to  1906  inclusive. 

Vessels  in  distress  assisted,  1,514. 
Value   of  vessels   assisted,    including   cargoes, 
$33,641,665. 
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Persons  on  board  of  vessels  assisted,  15,098. 
Persons  cared  for  on  revenue  cutters,  2,474. 
Lives  actually  saved  from  drowning,  559. 
Vessels  boarded  and  examined,  222,044. 
•  Vessels  reported  for  violations  of  law,  3,913. 
Fines  incurred  by  vessels  reported,  $1,041,053. 

The  salaries  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Serv- 
ice for  cadets,  officers,  and  men  are  the  same 
as  those  paid  to  those  of  like  rank  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and, 
according  to  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in 
1902,  they  will  continue  to  rate  with  those 
paid  in  the  strictly  military  branches  of  the 
government  service. 

Washington  has  not  made  much  head- 
way as  an  art  centre,  despite  its  frequent 
periodical  attempts  to  impress  musicians, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  other  artistic  per- 
formers and  patrons,  with  the  attractions 
of  the  capital  as  a  home  and  as  a  market 
for  persons  of  genius.  Washington's  mil- 
lionaires purchase  their  objets  d'art  else- 
where, although  their  dinners  are  given 
here.  There  are  many  wealthy  people  resi- 
dent in  the  Washington  of  1907, —  several 
small  colonies  of  them,  indeed, —  but  yet 


there  is  no  "art  atmosphere"  here.  Mas- 
ters of  music,  painting,  and  sculpture  have 
established  themselves  in  Washington  from 
time  to  time,  attracted  by  the  desirability  of 
the  city  as  a  home,  and  by  the  belief  that 
the  rich  and  leisure  class  who  are  coming 
each  year  in  greater  numbers  would  patron- 
ize them  and  buy  their  wares.  But,  alas! 
they  have  been  disappointed.  The  capital 
is  a  social  and  possibly  a  literary  centre,  but 
the  spirit  of  art  is  lacking.  Her  literary  pre- 
tensions, even,  are  only  skin  deep,  for  even 
such  a  lion,  or  lioness,  as  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  who  had  always  lived 
here,  failed  utterly  in  her  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish a  salon  when  she  returned  a  few  years 
ago  with  the  eclat  of  her  success  as  an  au- 
thor and  the  prestige  gained  by  a  residence 
in  London. 

But  as  the  home  of  scientists  the  capital 
shines  with  splendor.  There  is  no  such 
collection  of  "searchers  after  the  unfind- 
able,"  as  the  late  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  Grover  Cleveland's 
second  cabinet,  used  to  call  them,  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  perhaps,  outside  of  the 
great  German  or  English  universities.    The 
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government  departments,  particularly  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  are  as  full  of  scien- 
tists as  they  can  stick  — some  good,  some  bad, 
and  others  indifferent,  but  all  pegging  away 
for  Uncle  Sam  and  for  a  salary  generally  so 
small  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  scientists  do 
not  starve  to  death. 

''Long  live  our  teachers,"  shouted  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  a  recent  address  to  educators. 

''What  on?"  aptly  but  meekly  asked  a 
hopeless  auditor. 

That's  what  some  people  ask  about 
Washington  scientists  who  give  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam  for 
the  meagre  salaries  which  he  doles  out  to 
them. 

Secretary  Morton,  by  the  way,  did  not 
take  to  scientists;  he  had  no  use  for  them, 
to  State  it  plainly.  When  he  took  hold  of  the 
big  department  which  spends  countless 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year  teaching  the 
farmers  how  to  kill  bugs  and  raise  crops, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  every  scientist  on  his 
staff,  from  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  who  es- 
tablished  the  Weather  Bureau,  down  to  the 
humblest  bugologist,  asking  him  to  set  forth 


in  writing  the  precise  scope  of  his  duties,  a 
diagram  of  his  usefulness,  and  a  statement, 
in  the  form  of  Exhibit  A,  showing  clearly 
what  practical  results  he  had  achieved  as 
an  argument  against  the  Secretary's  half- 
formed  idea  to  denounce  them  all  officially, 
as  he  had  already  done  privately,  as  hum- 
bugs and  recommend  that  they  and  their 
bureaus  be  abolished. 

The  showing  that  the  scientists  made  in 
response  to  this  order,  generally  regarded  as 
a  trifle  Quixotic,  was  not  at  all  convincing  to 
the  Secretary,  but  nothing  happened  ex- 
cept an  arbitrary  and  possibly  unjustified 
reduction  of  scientific  salaries. 

Mr.  Morton's  bark  was  worse  than  his 
bite.  He  believed  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment as  an  arm  of  the  government 
service  was  in  a  way  a  humbug;  that  is,  he 
believed  that  no  practical  good  to  the  farm- 
ers resulted  from  its  investigations  and  pub- 
lications, and  believed,  moreover,  that  even 
if  this  were  not  so,  the  government  had  no 
right  to  spend  the  people's  money  for  the 
benefit  of  one  class  of  its  citizens.  When 
asked  one  day  why,  if  he  believed  the  de- 
partment from  top  to  bottom  to  be  a  humbug, 
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he  did  not  furnish  an  object-lesson  by  re- 
signing and  making  public  his  reasons  there- 
for, this  honest,  old-fashioned  Democrat  re- 
plied, "I  would  do  it  in  a  minute  if  I  thought 
the  people  would  believe  me,  but  they 
would  n't."  Ten  to  one  he  was  right. 

But  whatever  Mr.  Morton  may  have 
thought,  and  whatever  the  people  may  think, 
the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  government  are 
increasing  in  numbers  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  their  usefulness,  fancied  or  real,  is 
spreading  in  every  direction.  There  are 
scientists  galore  in  Washington.  Their  hab- 
itat is  the  Cosmos  Club,  the  attractive  re- 
built stuccoed  historic  house  on  Lafayette 
Square,  a  most  desirable  location,  which 
was  once  the  home  of  Dolly  Madison.  Here 
the  men  whom  Secretary  Morton  regarded 
—  speaking  of  them  as  a  class,  and  only  so 
far,  presumably,  as  their  relations  to  the 
government  are  concerned  —  as  humbugs, 
daily  and  nightly  foregather.  They  come 
from  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  the  hy- 
drographic  office,  the  marine  hospital  serv- 
ice, the  hygienic  laboratory,  the  bureau 
of  education,  the  geological  survey,  the 
weather  bureau,  the  bureau  of  animal  in- 


dustry, the  agricultural  experiment  station, 
the  bureau  of  plant  industry,  the  division 
of  vegetable  pathological  grass  and  forage, 
pomological  and  physiological  investiga- 
tions, of  botanical  and  tea-culture  exper- 
iments; from  the  bureau  of  chemistry,  seed 
introduction  (and  distribution),  entomol- 
ogy, forestry,  soils,  biological  survey,  sta- 
tistics, foreign  markets,  public-road  in- 
quiries, and  what-not;  from  the  bureaus  of 
fish  and  fisheries,  geographic  names,  na- 
tional museum  and  international  exchanges ; 
from  the  astrophysical  observatory,  and 
now,  in  recent  years,  from  what  is  most  in- 
teresting of  them  all  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
—  the  bureau  of  standards. 

This  is  distinctly  a  government  bureau 
established  by  act  of  Congress  and  doing  a 
work  in  which  practical  men,  as  well  as  stu- 
dents, dreamers,  and  searchers  of  the  un- 
findable,  are  engaged.  Its  functions  con- 
sist in  the  custody  of  standards;  the  com- 
parison of  standards  used  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations, engineering,  manufacturing, 
commerce,  and  educational  institutions, 
with  the  standards  adopted  and  recognized 
by  the  government;  the  construction,  when 
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:.<-.<  essary,  of  standards,  their  multiples  and 
subdivisions;  the  testing  and  calibration  of 
standard  measuring-apparatus;  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  which  arise  in  connection 
with  standards;  the  determination  of  phys- 
ical constants  and  the  properties  of  mate- 
rials, when  such  data  of  great  importance 
to  scientific  or  manufacturing  interests  are 
not  to  be  obtained  of  sufficient  accuracy 


elsewhere.  The  bureau  exercises  its  func- 
tions for  the  government  and,  as  well,  for 
any  State  or  municipal  government  within 
the  United  States;  or  for  any  scientific  so- 
ciety, educational  institution,  firm,  corpo- 
ration, or  individual  within  the  United 
States  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  other 
pursuits  requiring  the  use  of  standards  or 
standard  measuring-instruments. 
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Among  other  things  they  make  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  liquid  air,  and  a  lo- 
cal paper  recently  printed  an  account  of  a 
gathering  of  the  Solons  to  witness  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  sample  of  this  mysterious  and 
elusive  product,  so  cold  that  when  the  finger 
of  one  of  the  wise  men  was  inserted  in  it  no 
cold  was  felt  because  the  finger,  being  so 
much  hotter  than  the  air,  warmed  it  to  such 


a  degree  that  its  temperature  was  sent  up 
instead  of  down. 

Until  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  or- 
ganized, five  years  ago,  the  United  States 
was  compelled  to  avail  itself  of  the  facil- 
ities of  foreign  governments  for  standards 
and  standardizing  facilities  —  a  situation 
that  at  last  became  intolerable,  although 
it    had    existed    for    many    years.      The 
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importance  of  such  problems  as  the  bureau 
is  called  upon  to  solve  is  well  recognized  by 
scientists,  although  not  fully  appreciated 
by  the  public,  and  the  following  extracts 
from  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  by  .Messrs.  S.  W.  Stratton 
and  E.  Ji.  Rosa  give  a  good  idea  of  what  is 
accomplished: 

•"  Consider,    for   example,    the   construc- 


tion of  a  copy  of  the  standard  metre,  and 
the  work  involved  in  subdividing  it  to  the 
ultimate  division  of  a  micrometer  or  the  con- 
struction of  its  multiples  as  used  in  base 
measuring  apparatus,  steel  tapes,  and  other 
engineering  standards,  also  the  testing  of 
the  various  instruments  for  measuring  tem- 
peratures from  that  of  solid  hydrogen  to 
the  highest  temperatures  that  it  is  possible 
to  produce.    And  yet,  these  are  but  exam- 
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pies  that  have  their  counterpart  in  every 
section  of  the  bureau's  work. 

"The  relation  of  the  bureau's  work  to 
the  manufacture  of  scientific  instruments 
and  apparatus  is  very  close  and  important. 
The  bureau  is  cooperating  with  the  makers 
of  such  apparatus  in  every  way  possible; 
they  visit  the  bureau  from  time  to  time  for 
suggestions  and  advice,  and  are  regularly 
submitting  apparatus  to  the  bureau  for  test- 
ing and  investigation.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  our  makers  of  scientific  ap- 
paratus will  be  supplying  not  only  the  home 
demands,  but  also  the  foreign  markets.  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  bureau  to  this 
industry  will  alone  justify  its  maintenance. 

"The  laboratories  of  the  bureau  are  al- 
ways open  to  manufacturers,  scientists,  and 
others  who  desire  information  or  instruc- 
tion as  to  methods  of  measurements,  phys- 
ical constants,  or  the  properties  of  materials. 
The  bureau  receives  daily  many  requests 
for  information  of  this  character,  and  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  bureau's  work." 

The  Carnegie  Institute  and  the  Carnegie 


Foundation  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  gov- 
ernment bureaus,  but  they  are,  like  others, 
such  as  the  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment Society,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, chartered  by  Congress,  and  are 
under  the  control  in  part  of  government 
officials.  Like  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Carnegie  bureaus  have  sought  a  site  for 
their  new  home  in  the  beautiful  hilly  and 
wooded  section  of  the  northwestern  sub- 
urbs in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gov- 
ernment-owned Rock  Creek  Park,  a  region 
naturally  as  attractive  as  any  rural  section 
of  the  United  States  except  for  one  essential 
reason,  that  it  is  in  the  hot-weather  belt. 
Strangers  to  Washington,  and  indeed  the 
bulk  of  its  residents,  do  not  realize  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Rock  Creek  Park  section  because 
it  does  not  appeal  to  them  in  winter  and 
they  go  away  in  summer.  Those  who  are 
compelled  to  remain  appreciate  the  blessings 
that  nature  and  a  friendly  government  have 
laid  before  them,  however,  and  the  men  of 
brains  and  ideas  who  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge 
and  their  direct  services  to  their  countrv 
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feel  keenly  the  advantages  which  lie  at 
their  very  doors  in  Washington. 

So  they  are  locating  their  offices  and  lab- 
oratories and  workshops,  their  experiment- 
stations  and  lecture-rooms,  out  beyond  the 
noise  and  heat  of  the  city,  in  the  groves  and 
among  the  hills  that  overlook  the  sky- 
scrapers and  give  a  glimpse  of  the  not  al- 
ways muddy  Potomac  winding  southward 
to  the  sea. 

There  are  two  Carnegie  bureaus  in  Wash- 
ington, and  they  are  constantly  confused 
in  the  public  mind,  although  they  have  no 
relation  to  one  another.  Both  were  formed, 
however,  from  donations  furnished  by  the 
same  man.  The  one  is  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington  and  the  other  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  "reaching.  The  Foundation  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  1902,  when  he  gave  to  a 
board  of  trustees  of  whose  executive  com- 
mittee former  Commissioner  of  Labor  Car- 
roll D.  Wright  is  chairman  and  Secretary 
of  State  Elihu  Root  and  other  distinguished 
citizens  in  and  out  of  public  life  members, 
ten  million  dollars  in  registered  bonds  yield- 
ing five  per  cent  annual  interest.    In  general 


terms  Mr.  Carnegie  stated  that  his  purpose 
was  to  "  found  in  the  city  of  Washington  an 
institution  which,  with  the  cooperation  of 
institutions  now  or  hereafter  established, 
here  or  elsewhere,  shall  in  the  broadest  and 
most  liberal  manner  encourage  investiga- 
tion, research,  and  discovery  —  show  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  and  provide  such  build- 
ings, laboratories,  books,  and  apparatus  as 
may  be  needed."  t 

The  Carnegie .  Institution  is  neither  a 
branch  of,  nor  subject  to  any  special  regu- 
lations of,  the  United  States  Government; 
neither  is  it  a  university,  a  college,  a  library, 
or  a  museum;  the  projects  considered  be- 
ing under  three  heads,  namely: 

First,  large  projects  whose  execution  re- 
quires continuous  research  by  a  corps  of 
investigators  during  a  series  of  years.  Sev- 
eral such  projects  are  now  under  way. 

Secondly,  small  projects  which  may  be 
carried  out  by  individual  experts  in  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time.  Many  grants  in  aid  of 
this  class  of  projects  have  been  made. 

Thirdly,  tentative  investigations,  carried 
on  by  young  men  and  women  who  have 
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shown  unusual  aptitude  for  research  and 
have  desired  to  pursue  specific  problems 
for  one  or  two  years.  A  limited  number  of 
persons  have  been  aided  by  the  Institu- 
tion in  this  line  of  work,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  them  might  develop  exceptional 
abilities. 

The  institution  has  undertaken  to  pub- 
lish certain  works  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  readily  printed.  These,  and  the  an- 
nual reports,  or  year-books,  of  the  Institu- 
tion, are  distributed  indiscriminately,  since 
their  contents  are  usually  of  a  technical 
character;  but  they  are  sent  to  the  principal 
libraries  of  the  world,  and  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Institution  at  a  low  price. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  is  also  managed  by 
a  board  of  trustees,  of  which  Professor  Eliot 
of  Harvard  is  president,  and  an  executive 
committee,  the  president  of  which  is  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  formerly  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Mr.  Carnegie  made  the  announcement  of 
his  purpose  to  found  this  benefaction  in  a 
letter  of  April  16,  1905,  to  the  twenty-five 


men  whom  he  had  selected  as  trustees.  To 
them  he  transferred  ten  million  dollars  in 
five  per  cent  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  rev- 
enue from  which  is  to  provide  retiring  pen- 
sions for  the  teachers  of  universities,  col- 
leges, and  technical  schools  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland.  No 
distinctions  are  made  on  account  of  race, 
sex,  creed,  or  color,  but  sectarian  institu- 
tions are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
fund. 

The  Foundation  is  in  full  working  order 
now,  and  their  headquarters  in  one  of  the 
big  buildings  in  Washington  are  as  busy  as 
a  government  workshop. 

The  fine  structure  which  the  Institution 
is  erecting  on  the  hills  in  the  suburbs  is 
where  the  physical  work  is  to  be  done,  and 
here  the  laboratories  will  be  located,  while 
the  administrative  offices  will  be  housed  in 
a  smaller  building  to  be  erected  later  in  the 
city  proper,  at  the  corner  of  16th  and  P 
Streets,  in  the  northwest  residence  section, 
across  the  street  from  the  home  of  Senator 
Foraker  of  Ohio. 


THE    CRUEL   NAME 

( 

By  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 

That  was  a  cruel  name,  my  lad,  you  gave  me  when  we  parted. 

The  four  winds  caught  the  sound  of  it  and  threw  it  to  the  world; 
There's  never  breaking  twig  or  leaf  nor  any  echo  started 

But  sends  it  back  to  me  again,  an  evil  stone  new  hurled. 

That  was  another  name  I  had,  a  fair  name  and  dear  to  me. 

(Mind  you  how  the  summer  noon  closed  blue  about  the  hill?) 
Both  my  hands  within  your  own,  your  keen  face  near  to  me, 

The  gold  o'  sun  and  scent  0'  earth  —  oh,  warm  and  sweet  —  and  still  t 

That  was  a  cruel  name,  my  lad,  you  gave  me  at  your  turning. 

The  very  stones  you  trod  on  cried  it  to  me  as  you  went, 
And  every  breeze  and  every  bird  was  overquick  in  learning  — 

'T  is  blown  to  me,  't  is  sung  to  me,  till  all  my  -heart  is  rent. 

That  was  another  name  I  had,  a  fair  name  and  dear  to  me. 

(Mind  you  how  the  lazy  sheep  stood  white  against  the  sky?) 
Both  my  hands  within  your  own,  your  keen  face  near  to  me  — 

O  lad,  I'm  prayin'  't  is  that  name  that  Death  will  call  me  by. 
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Some  Observations  Upon  the  Spirited  but  Not  Ungenerous  Rivalry  That  Is  Creating  Two 

Great  Industrial  Towns  Which  Are  Apparently  Destined  in  Time  to  Merge  in 

One  Huge  Urban  Community  :  Fort  Worth's  Old-Fashioned  Southern 

Hospitality  and  Dallas's  Aggressive  Commercial  Spirit  Contrasted 


X  Dallas,"  said  my  Fort  Worth 
acquaintance,  "everybody  in 
business  remits  his  cash  bal- 
ance to  St.  Louis  or  New  York 
on  Saturday  night.  The  big 
business  houses  of  Dallas  are  mostly  mere 
agencies  for  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  New 
York  manufacturers  —  mere  Texas  agen- 
cies. There  is  little  real  manufacturing  in 
Dallas,  and  it  is  manufacturing  that  makes 
solid  city  growth.  Now  in  Fort  Worth  we 
go  after  factories,  which  make  up  raw  ma- 
terials, market  them  and  bring  in  surplus 
money  to  be  reinvested  in  more  factories. 
Dallas  is  a  trifle  larger  than  Fort  Worth  to- 
day, but  in  ten  years  or  less  the  relation  will 
be  reversed.  Adopting  your  figure,  that 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  are  to-day  the  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  of  Texas,  Fort  Worth 
will  very  shortly  be  the  Minneapolis  and 
Dallas  the  St.  Paul." 

"  Fort  Worth ' ' —  I  quote  a  Dallas  man,  not 
literally  but  in  the  sense  of  his  remarks  — 
"  Fort  Worth  is  the  biggest  of  our  suburban 
towns.  You  really  ought  to  visit  it.  The 
stock-yards  are  well  worth  seeing.  We  re- 
gard them  as  a  portion  of  Dallas's  industrial 
development,  but  we  are  pleased  to  have 
them  located  away  from  the  city  proper. 
You  will  observe,  as  you  take  the  trip  to 
Fort  Worth  on  the  Interurban  trolley  road, 
that  the  two  cities  are  rapidly  growing 
toward  each  other  and  are  destined  in  due 
time  to  become  one  great  city.  The  dis- 
tance now  separating  them  is  at  most  but 
thirty-two  miles,  and  we  shall  quickly  fill 
in  that  space  with  a  continuous  line  of  pretty, 
thriving  villages,  country  clubs  and  homes 
and  outing  resorts.  In  that  day  the  greater 
city  which  is  to  include  both  the  present  cit- 
ies will  have  most  of  its  factories,  with  their 
sordid  and  dingy  industrial  environment, 
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located  in  what  is  now  Fort  Worth,  while 
the  financial  and  wholesaling  centre,  and 
the  best  residential  sections,  will  be,  as  they 
now  are,  in  Dallas  proper. 

"  Dallas  is  much  the  older  place,  in  a  busi- 
ness way,  and  is  in  every  respect  the  first 
city  of  Texas  —  first  in  wealth,  in  combined 
manufacturing  and  jobbing,  and  first  with- 
out a  second  in  intelligently  directed  com- 
mercial energy.  Dallas  is  the  natural  distrib- 
uting-point for  all  the  great  lines  of  North- 
ern manufactures  throughout  Texas.  We 
sell  more  agricultural  implements  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world  except  Kansas  City, 
and  shall  soon  pass  our  only  rival;  we  han- 
dle more  leather  goods  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican city,  and  in  a  score  of  other  lines  Dallas 
holds  a  rank  far  above  that  indicated  by  her 
population.  In  short,  sir,  our  90,000  peo- 
ple turn  over  more  goods  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  with  a  larger  percentage  of  profit, 
than  any  other  90,000  in  America. 

"If  you  return  to  Texas  ten  years  hence 
you  will  see  Dallas  and  her  chief  manufac- 
turing suburb,  Fort  Worth,  transformed 
into  one  continuous  urban  community  fifty 
miles  long,  and  you  will  see  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  manufacturing  centres 
built  up  along  Buffalo  Bayou  and  Galves- 
ton Bay,  linking  Houston  and  Galveston  — 
which  are  a  scant  fifty  miles  apart.  The 
trend  in  both  instances  is  infallibly  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  growth  already  visible 
but  by  nature's  distribution  of  her  products 
and  the  trade  highways. 

"Texas,  sir,  has  just  been  discovered  by 
the  overpopulated  North  and  by  Europe, 
and  we  witness  to-day  a  tide  of  immigration 
not  paralleled  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  West  and  the  Northwest.  There  are  to 
be  two  great  centres  of  urban  population 
within  the  true  Empire  State,  and  you  can 
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Main  Street,  Dallas,  looking  west 


take  my  word  for  it,  sir,  that  these  centres 
will  develop  where  and  as  I  have  stated." 

A  Matter  of  Temperament 

In  an  earlier  article,  I  suggested  that  Gal- 
veston would  probably  become  the  New 
York,  and  Houston  the  Chicago,  of  Texas. 
That  figure  is  faulty  in  its  most  vital  part. 
Houston's  soft,  ,suave,  gracious  tempera- 
ment could  not  by  any  exercise  of  the  im- 
agination be  deemed  likely  ever  to  become 
transformed  into  the  Chicago  temperament; 
but  in  Dallas  I  find  the  Chicago  tempera- 
ment, Chicago's  entire  absorption  in  busi- 
ness, repeated  even  to  the  dot  over  the  i, 
and  to  the  crossing  of  the  t.  There  is  some- 
thing ferocious,  to  the  mere  amateur  of  life, 
in  the  tremendous  and  one-ideaed  energy 
of  Chicago  and  of  Dallas.  In  it  one  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  the  promise  of  vast  material 
growth.  In  amending  my  original  state- 
ment to  make  Dallas  and  not  Houston  the 
Chicago  of  Texas  I  am  left  without  any  fit- 
ting parallel  for  Houston.  We'll  just  have 
to  say  that  Houston  is  developing  a  new 
type  —  the  Southwestern,  with  the  virility 


and  daring  of  the  West  and  the  charm  of 
the  South.  Whereas  Dallas  is  essentially 
Northern  and  Fort  Worth  is  Western  — 
more  like  the  Kansas  City  or  the  Omaha  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago. 

Neither  Dallas  nor  Fort  Worth  has  be- 
come so  much  a  city  as  has  Houston.  But 
both  are  rapidly  developing  a  civic  con- 
sciousness that  promises  to  be  animated  by 
a  lively  pride  in  the  perfection  of  all  their 
public  services.  Forth  Worth  and  Dallas 
both  abandoned  the  old  ward  system  of 
city  government  this  spring  and  adopted 
city  commission  charters.  In  Fort  Worth 
I  found  that  Mr.  Clarence  Ousley,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Record  and  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Galveston  commission  charter,  was 
active  in  shaping  the  charter  then  pro- 
posed for  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Curtis  P.  Smith,  the  last  mayor  of 
Dallas  under  the  old  form  of  government, 
was  apparently  slated,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  to  be  the  first  mayor  under  the  com- 
mission government.  As  a  practical  poli- 
tician he  thinks  better  of  Homo's  heart  than 
of  his  head.  He  was  still,  at  the  time  I  vis- 
ited him,  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to 
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Hon.  Curtis  P.  Smith,  the  last  Mayor  of  Dallas  under  the  old  ward  system  of  city  government 


give  very  tempting  special  privileges  to  cap- 
ital in  order  to  induce  it  to  conduct  the  pub- 
lic services,  and  he  regarded  with  marked 
disfavor  every  suggestion  touching  on  the 
initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  recall. 


Nonetheless  it  was  already  practically  set- 
tled that  neither  Fort  Worth  nor  Dallas 
would  ever  again  give  a  franchise  to  any 
public-service  corporation  without  submit- 
ting it  for  approval  at  the  polls.    This  fea- 
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Pigs  and  goats  in  a  West  Texas  alfalfa  field 


ture  of  the  new  charters  of  the  Texas  cities 
safeguards  the  citizen-stockholder's  right 
in  public  property,  as  the  experience  of 
American  cities  generally  has  shown  that 
it  ought  to  be  safeguarded.  Dallas  disap- 
pointed Mr.  Smith  doubly  by  choosing  an- 
other for  mayor  and  by  putting  the  initiative, 
the  referendum,  and  the  recall  into  her  new 
charter.  The  new  mayor  is  Mr.  S.  Y.  Hay, 
a  vigorous  young  business  man.  The  new 
administration  has  $1,000,000  in  hand  for 
new  public  works. 

The  Southwest 's  Liberal  Attitude 

The  Southwest,  being  just  at  the  thresh- 
old of  vast  material  development,  welcomes 


both  labor  and  capital,  and  for  many  years 
to  come  will  not  understand  the  growing 
inclination  of  Northern  communities  to  set 
checks  against  corporate  aggression.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  cities  of  Texas 
are  and  for  long  will  remain  more  receptive 
to  new  enterprises  than  most  Northern 
cities.  Their  citizens  will  vote  away  freely 
privileges  that  cities  in  the  North  are  learn- 
ing jealously  to  withhold,  or  to  sell  shrewdly 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

Nearly  all  the  street  railways  of  Texas — 
at  any  rate,  those  in  the  half-dozen  chief 
cities — are  owned  by  capital  represented  by 
Stone  &  Webster  of  Boston.  In  all  these 
cities  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  these  street- 


Cattle  in  an  alfalfa  field  in  West  Texas 
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Morning  scene  in  Elm  Street,  Dallas's  cotton-market 


A  view  from  the  top  of  the  Oriental  Hotel,  Dallas,  showing  the  Federal  Building  in  the  middle 

background 
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railway  companies  are  profitable  and  stead- 
ily becoming  more  so,  yet  here  the  average 
man  would  laugh  away  the  suggestion  that 
the  cities  should  take  over  the  trolley-lines. 
Does  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Interurban 
earn  thirty-two  per  cent  profit  ?  Well,  what 
of  it  ?  Plenty  of  other  business  institutions 
down  here  do  as  well  or  better  than  that, 
and  it  excites,  as  yet,  no  criticism  except 
among  the  academic  students  of  public  af- 
fairs.  Most  Texans  would  feel  rather  proud 


have  their  labor  problems  of  another  kind, 
as  the  cities  of  the  North  have  them;  but 
to-day  Texas,  in  city  and  in  country  alike, 
is  the  land  of  optimism  and  of  opportunity 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Indeed, 
so  general  is  this  buoyancy  that  men  who 
have  gone  to  San  Antonio  to  die  of  consump- 
tion have  taken  new  hope  and  entered  so 
vigorously  into  the  game  of  money-making 
that  they  have  forgotten  their  original  errand 
in  the  State  and  have  recovered  in  order  to 


0. 


A  Texas  portrait  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  showing  the  great  actress  and  the  tent  in  which  she  played  in 

Dallas,  in  1906,  when  she  was  shut  out  of  the  theatres  by  the  theatrical  trust.   A 

bill  was  offered  in  the  Texas  Legislature  this  year  to  prevent  any 

repetition  of  such  unchivalrous  conduct 


than  otherwise  if  the  Interurban 's  yearly 
profits  ran  up  to  twice  their  present  figure: 
it  would  advertise  the  magnificent  possibil- 
ities of  the. State.  Where  all  the  available 
labor  is  steadily  employed  at  good  wages,  as 
here,  and  the  demand  for  workers  in  every 
line  is  greater  than  the  supply,  the  average 
man  is  more  concerned  with  his  own 
schemes  to  get  rich  than  with  the  progress 
of  his  neighbor  toward  the  same  goal.  In 
time  to  come,  certainly,  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth   and   Houston  and  Galveston  will 


complete  their  deals.  With  such  chances 
offered,  a  man  simply  could  n't  afford  to 
die. 

Houston  has  made  more  progress  than 
other  Texas  cities  in  municipal  neatness. 
For  this,  Houston  can  and  does  thank 
Mayor  Rice,  a  keen  business  man  quick  to 
see  how  large  an  asset  tidiness  is  to  either 
a  business  house  or  a  general  market  like  a 
city  that  hopes  to  thrive  by  trade  and  man- 
ufactures. Mayor  Smith  of  Dallas  was  keen 
on  this  trail  also.    He  explained  to  me  that 
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A  Dallas  portrait  of  William  J.  Bryan,  who  Texas  Democrats  fondly  believe  will  lead  his  party 

again  in  1908 


Texas  cities  have  been  unable  to  get  good 
pavements  and  sidewalks,  because  under 
the  Texas  homestead  law  the  cities  could 
not  levy  on  homestead  property  to  cover  the 
cost  of  these  public  works.  Nor  was  the 
value  of  the  property  comprised  by  the 
homestead  Limited  by  law.  Granted  only 
that  the  land  held  as  a  homestead  cost  its 


owner  less  than  $5,000,  it  is  safe  against  ex- 
ecution even  though  the  improvements  up- 
on it  be  worth  a  million.  Mayor  Smith  cited 
one  instance  in  which  the  owner  of  one  of 
the  then  principal  hotels  of  Dallas  success- 
fully defended  his  property  against  levy  by 
alleging  that  it  was  his  homestead. 

"We  are  getting  around  that  objection," 


THOTOGRAPH    BY    CONE.    ThE    VIEW    MAN 


A  long  look  up  Main  Street,  Fort  Worth,  showing  the  Tarrant  County  court-house  in 

the  middle  distance 


A  view  in  the  stockyards  district  at  Fort  Worth,  the  cattle-market  of  Texas 
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the  mayor  explained,  "by  reaching  delin- 
quents under  the  criminal  law.  It  has  been 
decided  by  our  highest  courts  that  a  citizen 
who  maintains  a  defective  sidewalk,  or  who 
provides  no  sidewalk  where  one  is  needed, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  can  be  sent 
to  jail  therefor."  Mr.  Smith  intimated  his 
purpose  to  employ  this  method  vigorously 
to  get  for  Dallas  what  she  now  sadly  lacks, 
—  good  sidewalks. 

Mr.  Edward  Keist,  publisher  of  the  Dal- 
las Times-Herald,  and  one  of  the  most  pro- 


Dallas 's  Plan  for  a  Waterway 

Dallas,  550  miles  from  the  Gulf  by  the 
nearest  waterway,  means  to  send  commerce 
down  that  avenue  to  the  gulf.  Gov- 
ernment engineers  are  building  locks  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Trinity  River,  with  a 
view  to  getting  water  deep  enough  for  barges 
carrying  cotton  and  other  bulk  freight.  In 
this  work,  for  the  first  time,  the  govern- 
ment has  begun  operations  near  the  source 
of  the  river  instead  of  at  or  near  its  mouth. 


Mineral  Wells,  a  resort  much  favored  by  prosperous  citizens  of  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth 


gressive  citizens  of  Dallas,  told  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  funds  for  street-paving.  But 
he  was  justly  confident  that  the  common 
sense  and  energy  that  are  building  up  the 
private  business  and  social  institutions  of  a 
first-class  modern  city  will  undoubtedly 
soon  find  a  way  to  lift  that  city  out  of  the 
mud.  If  the  cities  of  North  Texas  get  any- 
where near  as  good  results  from  commission 
government  as  Houston  and  Galveston  have 
got  from  it,  they  will  soon  be  as  well  ordered 
and  equipped  in  their  public  as  in  their  pri- 
vate business. 


I  was  informed  that  when  the  locks  are  com- 
pleted it  will  be  possible  to  ship  cotton  from 
Dallas  to  the  Gulf  by  water  for  one-sixth 
the  present  cost  of  sending  it  by  rail.  It  is 
possible  that  the  distance  and  the  natural 
limitations  of  the  traffic  will  prevent  the 
Trinity  River  from  ever  becoming  Dallas's 
main  freight  route  to  deep  water,  but  it  will 
at  least  give  Dallas  a  rail  differential,  put- 
ting her  upon  an  equality  with  actual  sea- 
ports in  railroad-charges,  and  this  is  a  point 
well  worth  all  that  the  river  work  will  cost 
her.     The   region   tributary  to   Dallas,   in 
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Handley,  Fort  Worth's  prettiest  playground,  situated  on  the  line  of  the  interurban,  linking 

Fort  Worth  with  Dallas 


north  and  east  Texas,  produces  more  than 
half  of  the  Texas  cotton  crop,  and  the  Dal- 
las district  contributes  annually  above  half 
of  the  two  million  bales  which,  being  han- 
dled at  Houston,  make  Houston  the  world's 
largest  cotton-market.  Dallas  optimists 
fondly  hope  that  with  the  completion  of 
their  own  water-route  to  the  Gulf,  they  will 
be  able  to  divert  most  of  this  million  bales 
from  Houston,  where  it  now  finds  the  near- 
est water-route  to  the  Gulf. 

Dallas  still  follows  the  mediaeval  practice 
—  or  perhaps  it  does  an  injustice  to  our 
mediaeval  ancestors  to  imply  that  they  fol- 
lowed any  such  practice  —  of  pouring  her 
sewage  into  and  taking  most  of  her  water- 
supply  from  the  nearest  river,  the  Trinity. 
Now  that  the  federal  engineers  are  working 
on  the  river,  the  city  will  be  obliged  to  make 
some  other  disposition  of  sewage,  and  May- 
or Smith  said  Dallas  would  probably  fol- 
low Houston's  example,  building  filtration- 
beds,  or  tanks.  The  city  may  be  expected 
also  to  develop  a  water-system  supplied 
from  Artesian  wells.  The  Oriental  hotel  gets 
water  from  an  800-foot  Artesian  well.   This 


water  holds  in  solution  so  much  soda  that  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  use  soap  with  it 
for  washing,  and  it  is  recommended  as 
"good  for  the  digestion."  The  city  now 
gets  125,000  gallons  a  day  from  Artesian 
wells,  at  another  depth,  and  this  water  also 
has  mineral  ingredients  that  make  it  eagerly 
sought  after.  But  it  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  water-supply  of  the  city.  Most  of 
the  larger  buildings  are  supplied  with  water 
from  Artesian  wells  sunk  by  their  owners. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  private  enterprise 
has  outrun  public  under  the  old  ward  sys- 
tem of  city  government. 

Fort  Worth's  Bright  Prospects 

Fort  Worth  —  to  examine  somewhat  more 
closely  the  testimony  of  the  Fort  Worth  crit- 
ic quoted  in  the  beginning  —  seems  to  me 
likely  to  make  good  his  promises.  She  has 
to-day,  including  suburban  growth,  close  to 
60,000  inhabitants,  as  against  80,000  to  90,- 
000  for  Dallas.  But  whereas  the  country 
tributary  to  Dallas  is  already  pretty  well 
developed,  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  re- 
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A  group  of  Fort  Worth's  future  great  men  and  women,  with  their  kindergarten  teachers 


gion  lying  northwest,  west,  and  southwest 
of  Fort  Worth  is  just  now  being  brought 
under  cultivation.  For  example :  lands  west 
of  Fort  Worth  that  ten  years  ago  were  re- 
garded as  fit  only  for  range  use  and  were 
held  at  two  or  three  dollars  an  acre  are  now 
producing  rich  crops  of  cotton  under  Arte- 
sian irrigation  and  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
than  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  an  acre. 
This  development  is  thus  far  small  in  ex- 
tent and  widely  scattered,  but  it  is  symp- 
tomatic of  what  is  rapidly  to  take  place 
throughout  a  region  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Iowa,  all  of  which  is  directly  tributary  to 
Fort  Worth. 

The  railroads  were  received  with  extreme 
liberality  in  Fort  Worth.  What  they  asked 
for  they  got  without  argument,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  all  that  they  can  to  build  up  the 
city.  When  Armour  and  Swift  of  Chi- 
cago Located  their  southwestern  packing- 
plants  at  Forth  Worth  they  made  her  the 
cattle-market  of  Texas  and  founded  an  in- 
dustry that  brought  fully  a  dozen  thousand 
new  inhabitants  there.  The  city  was  as  lib- 
eral in  making  terms  with  the  packers  as 


she  had  been  in  making  terms  with  the  rail- 
roads, and  this  liberal  policy  is  still  pursued 
in  treating  with  prospective  manufactures 
of  every  kind.  It  is  the  policy  that  creates 
a  city,  and  although  one  in  the  humor  for  it 
might  offer  a  hundred  good  reasons  why  in- 
dustries ought  not  to  be  concentrated  in 
cities,  yet  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  age  so  to 
concentrate  them,  and  Fort  Worth  is  follow- 
ing the  best  precedents  to  that  end. 

In  Fort  Worth  the  principal  agency  of 
promotion  is  the  Board  of  Trade;  in  Dallas, 
it  is  the  Commercial  Club.  The  Board  of 
Trade  goes  after  factories;  the  Commercial 
Club,  after  new  business  for  its  great  job- 
bing industries.  The  annual  trade  excur- 
sions of  the  Dallas  Commercial  Club  into 
various  sections  of  the  Dallas  territory  are 
impressive.  Other  Texas  cities  have  at- 
tempted something  along  the  same  line,  but 
have  lacked  the  hustling,  cooperative  spirit 
to  make  their  efforts  ago"  as  Dallas  does. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  exhibit  of 
the  Dallas  spirit  is  the  annual  trade  review 
number  of  the  Dallas  Daily  News,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  full 
newspaper  size,  packed  to  the  margins  with 
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Members  of  the  Dallas  Commercial  Club  on  one  of  their  annual  trade  excursions 


A  rooftop  view  in  the  wholesale  district  of  Dallas 
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special  illustrated  articles  reporting  the  city's 
manifold  commercial  activities  and  with 
scores  of  pages  of  live  local  advertising,  the 
final  and  irrefutable  proof  of  Dallas's  game- 
ness  and  her  greatness.  No  other  American 
city  of  equal  size  ever  produced  any  such 
exhibit  as  this  one.  It  disposes  of  the  Fort 
Worth  gentleman's  playful  attempt  to  claim 
for  his  city  all  the  big  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  North  Texas,  and  proves  that 
Dallas  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  active  and 
successful  in  manufacturing  as  she  unques- 
tionably is  in  jobbing. 


One  of  the  South 's  New  Undertakings 

Probably  as  a  result  of  the  revelations  of 
the  insurance  investigations  in  the  Northern 
States,  there  is  developing  in  the  South  a 
disposition  to  build  up  insurance  companies 
in  and  for  this  section.  New  Orleans's 
strongest  financiers  and  business  men  are 
pushing  a  company  lately  organized  there, 
and  similar  undertakings  are  making  head 
in  Dallas  and  other  Texas  cities.  Dallas  is 
Texas'  headquarters  for  most  of  the  big 
Northern  insurance  companies,  and  here 
too  are  depots,  on  an  enormous  scale,  of  the 
largest  Northern  mail-order  houses.  The 
new  insurance  development,  in  contrast  with 
the  extension  of  the  mail-order  business,  is 
meant  to  keep  Southern  money  at  home  for 
investment  in  Southern  industries.  At  first 
glance  it  might  seem  to  menace  the  business 
of  the  New  York  and  New  England  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  Southern  field;  but 
in  this,  as  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 


cotton  cloth,  which  is  developing  rapidly  in 
most  of  the  cotton-growing  States,  there 
will  very  likely  prove  to  be  markets  enough 
for  all  comers.  The  talk  about  the  removal 
of  the  entire  cotton-manufacturing  industry 
to  the  cotton-growing  States  is  not  sound 
economically.  That  industry,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  experts  whom  I  have  interviewed 
in  the  South,  will  continue  to  expand  both 
North  and  South,  and  so  with  the  insurance 
business. 

Seeking  for  a  clue  to  the  character  of  the 
city  of  Dallas,  as  indicated  in  its  material 
development,  I  learned  that  very  many,  per- 
haps a  majority,  of  her  most  active  business 
men  are  of  Northern  birth  and  business 
training.  Like  Atlanta,  Dallas  seems  a 
Northern  city  in  a  Southern  setting.  "  Dal- 
las," said  a  representative  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club,  "is  a  cent  per  cent  city."  To 
which  my  Fort  Worth  acquaintance  con- 
tributed the  observation,  "Dallas  has  the 
best  hotel  and  the  worst  manners  in  Texas." 
It  should  be  understood  that  Fort  Worth 
prides  herself  upon  her  old-fashioned  South- 
ern hospitality,  and,  further,  that  the  gentle- 
man whom  I  quote  is  a  mere  idealist,  un- 
trained in  the  exigencies  of  aggressive  mod- 
ern business.  In  short,  he  probably  does  n't 
understand  the  new  kind  of  hospitality  — 
liberal  to  a  fault,  but  based  upon  the  expec- 
tation of  ultimate  gain.  I  doubt  not  that 
the  testimony  of  the  thousands  of  business 
men  who  annually  attend  the  trade  conven- 
tions for  which  Dallas  is  hostess  would 
strongly  controvert  the  testimony  of  the 
Fort  Worth  idealist.  These  gentlemen  un- 
derstand the  world  they  live  in. 


NINETEENTH   CENTURY    BOSTON 
JOURNALISM 

X.     THE    BIRTH    OF    MUGWUMPERY,    A    SOCIAL    AS 
WELL   AS    POLITICAL    UPHEAVAL 

By  EDWARD  H.   CLEMENT 


HE  situation  of  the  Editor-in- 
chief  of  a  great  daily  is  no  bed 
of  roses.  If  he  is  a  man  of  any 
convictions  or  sensitiveness  of 
conscience,  or  given  to  frank 
and  independent  expression  of  opinion  and 
sentiment, —  and  he  should  be  such  to  im- 
part any  character  or  individuality  to  the 
paper  in  his  charge, —  he  must  necessarily 
offend  numbers  of  his  readers  of  the  oppo- 
site way  of  thinking  and  feeling  to  his  own. 
The  possible  compensation  for  this  unhappy 
result  is  that  for  every  reader  that  he  loses 
for  his  paper  he  may  gain  a  new  one,  and  it 
may  well  be  two  new  ones;  for  the  world 
loves  courage,  independence,  sincerity,  and 
single-minded  honesty  of  purpose,  in  and  for 
themselves.  This  sort  of  appeal,  then,  if 
persevered  in,  is  bound  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  disgruntled  partisans  and  attach  a 
new  body  of  supporters  besides.  It  was 
before  the  beginning  of  my  quarter-century 
of  editorship  of  the  Transcript  that  the  bit- 
ter contest  within  the  Republican  party  over 
the  brilliant  but  distrusted  J.  G.  Blaine 
broke  out,  and  in  my  first  three  years  it  had 
risen  to  its  full  fury.  It  was  the  occasion  of 
the  Democratic  party  breaking  the  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  Republican  adminis- 
trations since  the  Civil  War  with  their  two 
sporadic  terms  of  occupancy  of  the  White 
House.  Old  party  alliances  and  personal 
friendships  fell  before  the  excitements  of 
this  great  party  schism  due  to  Blaine  and 
his  political  methods  and  personal  charac- 
ter; households  were  divided,  fathers  and 
sons  parted  company  in  politics,  business 
partners  were  estranged,  and  the  rancors 
of  the  hour  were  felt  throughout  every  sec- 
tion and  interest  of  society. 

It  was  not  so  very  strange,  therefore,  that 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1884,  during  the 


height  of  the  campaign  in  which  Cleveland 
was  first  elected  President,  many  protests 
were  received  at  the  Transcript  office,  such 
as  the  following,  which  I  preserved  be- 
cause of  its  endorsement  in  the  peculiar 
handwriting  of  the  revered  William  Durant, 
then,  as  for  many  years  previously  and  sub- 
sequently, the  responsible  and  able  and 
sagacious  business  manager  of  the  Tran- 
script as  a  great  property : 

Boston,  June  7,  1884. 
Manager  of  Transcript: 

As  one  of  the  oldest  readers  of  the  Transcript, 
I  must  say  I  am  disgusted  with  the  course  you  now 
permit  the  man  you  employ  as  editor  to  take  in 
reference  to  the  Republican  party,  and  especially 
as  regards  Mr.  Blaine,  a  gentleman  who  has  for- 
gotten more  than  this  damned  fool  of  a  successor 
to  the  long  list  of  eminent  and  well-informed  men 
who  have  edited  the  Transcript  for  fifty  years. 
Why  do  you  let  him  and  his  ignorant  loco-foco  as- 
sistant insult  the  understanding  of  the  patrons  of 
the  Transcript?  He  is  not  the  man  to  instruct  us 
in  "Free  Trade,"  and  all  the  arguments  he  puts 
out  are  beneath  contempt. 

Make  the  paper  what  it  has  ever  been,  a  clean 
Family  paper,  and  if  the  editor  does  not  know 
how  to  do  it,  find  another  man.  He  is  worse  than 
even  Hovey  was,  and  he,  as  an  editor,  was  simply 
an  idiot  boiled  down. 

See  to  it  that  the  new  editor  shall  not  insult  your 
readers,  for  you  cannot  gain  strength  from  this 
wrong  course  you  take.  Your  real  friends  despise 
the  ....  [The  concluding  lines  are  simply  "un- 
fit for  publication."] 

An  Old  Reader. 

This  letter  first  reached  my  desk  with  Mr. 
Durant's  comment  attached,  written  in  his 
large,  emphatic  scrawl  —  he  had  to  make 
his  figures  and  letters  always  of  huge  size, 
as  his  eyesight  was  reduced  to  the  half  of 
one  eye: 

"An  Old  Reader"  and  all  other  anonymous  cor- 
respondents are  informed  that  we  take  no  notice 
of  such  missives.  Persons  who  will  not  back  up 
their  assertions  with  their  own  names  are  cowards 
and  unworthy  of  credit. 
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William  Durant,  after  sixty  years  of  service  on 
the  Boston  Transcript 


William  A.  Hovey,  son  of  C.  F.  Hovey,  successor 
to  D.  N.  Haskell  as  editor  of  the  Transcript 


The  main  thing  to  regret  in  the  anonym- 
ity of  this  enraged  Stand-Patter  is  that  it 
will  never  be  known  now  if  he  remained 
true  to  Blaine  when  that  statesman  came  to 
favor  the  Reciprocity  commercial  policy,  or 
if  he  lifted  his  heels  against  McKinley  when 
he  attempted  to  turn  the  ferocious  swine  at 
the  Protection  trough  from  their  overfeeding 
in  his  last  days  of  speech  making. 

But  there  were  other  issues  than  Protec- 
tion in  the  forefront  of  popular  interest  in 
tho  e  days,  and  on  those  issues  Mr.  Blaine 
was  no  more  acceptable  to  the  " better  ele- 
ment" than  on  the  tariff.  There  was  the 
matter  of  keeping  the  South  stirred  up  by 
treating  her  wounds  with  salt  and  vinegar, 
and  there  was  civil -service  reform.  As  his 
preparation  for  the  campaign  of  1876,  there 
had  come  to  be  a  regularly  expected  and 
almost  weekly  performance  in  Congress  of 
what  was  known  as  Blaine's  stirring  up  of 
the  Rebel  brigadiers.    Then  there  were  the 


Mulligan  letters,  with  their  railroad  scan- 
dal, which  looks  to  be  such  a  little  one  com- 
pared with  those  of  to-day.  And  Blaine 
would  n't  even  pretend  to  take  much  stock 
in  the  newfangled  notion  of  civil-service 
reform.  Altogether,  he  had  always  been 
playing  the  role,  and  playing  it  very  bril- 
liantly and  gaily  and  successfully,  of  "  advo- 
catus  diavoli."  It  was  to  Benj.  H.  Burton, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prosecutor  of  the 
" Whiskey  Ring"  (involving  even  President 
Grant's  private  secretary,  Babcock,  and  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Avery),  that  the  anti-Blaine  sentiment 
chiefly  rallied,  and  he  received  a  large  vote 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention  of 
1876  on  the  first  vote  for  presidential 
candidate.  After  the  election,  with  the 
people's  vote  a  majority  in  favor  of  Tilden, 
Blaine  violently  resisted  the  arbitrament  of 
the  corrupt  and  cooked  election-board  re- 
turns by  an  "Electoral  Commission"  com- 
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posed  entirely  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  had  to  be  left  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  to  lead  the  way  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement  and  set  a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  dignity,  magnanimity,  and  patriotism 
in  contrast  to  most  unscrupulous  tactics  on 
the  part  of  the  Republican  leadership.  This 
he  had  followed  up  by  opposing  President 
Hayes's  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops  from 
the  South,  opposing  the  establishing  of  the 
gold  basis  and  holding  out  for  bimetalism, 
and  favoring  ship-subsidies  and  a  rigorous 
exclusion  of  Chinese  immigration.  In  two 
more  presidential  elections  he  remained 
himself  the  main  issue,  destined  to  defeat 
through  the  profound  distrust  of  his  person- 
ality. Such  a  personality  is  bound  to  have 
as  devoted  following  as  determined  oppo- 
sition, in  any  age  or  country. 

But  the  Transcript  was  in  excellent  com- 
pany in  the  opposition  within  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Such  leading  citizens  as  The- 
odore Lyman,  Republican  congressman- 
elect,  William  Endicott,  Dr.  William  Ever- 
ett, Prof.  Francis  J.  Child  of  Harvard,  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  organized  an  "Inde- 
pendent "  movement;  but,  as  the  Adver- 
tiser pointed  out,  "Nine-tenths  of  them  have 
been  Republicans,  or  have  voted  that  ticket 
more  frequently  than  any  other;  if  that  party 
by  its  action  and  its  methods  proves  itself 
worthy  of  its  support  they  will  support  it; 
not  otherwise."  Butlerism  in  the  saddle  in 
Massachusetts  was  the  immediate  and  local 
occasion  for  this  crystallization  of  a  revolt 
against  "The  Machine;"  but  the  Inde- 
pendents took  broad  ground,  applying  to 
the  national  as  well  as  state  politics,  in 
their  address,  saying:  "The  time  has  passed 
when  a  nomination  means  an  election,  and 
the  people  are  more  critical  than  ever  be- 
fore of  the  men  and  the  principles  offered  to 
their  choice.  As  Independents  we  rejoice  at 
this,  and  no  desire  for  temporary  success 
will  lead  us  to  the  support  of  weak  or  un- 
trustworthy men.  Party  platforms  have 
become  traps  for  the  unwary,  and  party 
professions  are  to  be  trusted  only  so  far  as 
the  character  of  the  nominations  affords  a 
guarantee  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  re- 
forms needed  in  the  State  and  nation. 
Anxious  as  we  are  to  defeat  the  present  ex- 
ecutive, we  yet  remember  that  while  the 
person  is  but  a  temporary  humiliation,  the 
system  he  represents  is  more  dangerous  and 
insidious  than  the  man,  and  calls  for  our 


emphatic  and  lasting  condemnation."  The 
Transcript  felt  pretty  comfortable  in  its  in- 
dependence politically  in  those  days,  and 
the  event  in  State  and  in  nation  justified  the 
stand  it  took,  in  all  ways  and  all  relations. 
Its  influence  and  its  prosperity  had  never 
been  greater  than  just  then,  in  spite  of  "  Old 
Reader's"  gloomy  vaticinations  as  to  its 
fate. 

William  Durant  was  a  remarkable  man, 
although  his  modesty  was  so  great  and  so 
genuine  that  he  himself  never  suspected  it, 
and  nobody  ever  thrust  greatness  upon  him. 
He  simply  knew  that  his  duty  lay  thus  and 
so,  from  day  to  day,  and  he  was  faithful  to 
it.  At  the  beginning  of  his  service  to  the 
Transcript  he  carried  the  paper  out  to  the 
subscribers  under  his  arm,  and  delivered 
the  bundles  for  the  out-of-town  circulation 
at  the  railroad-stations  in  a  wheelbarrow. 
He  could  remember  the  days  before  rail- 
roads were,  and  he  lived  to  use  the  tele- 
phone as  well  as  the  telegraph  and  the  At- 
lantic cable  in  his  business.  He  grew  and 
expanded,  according  to  the  requirements 
and  pressure  put  upon  him,  in  business  apti- 
tude and  also  intellectually,  though  afflicted 
early  with  loss  of  all  but  a  fraction  of  nor- 
mal eyesight.  He  was  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  self-made  man  who  does  not  worship 
his  creator  indeed,  but  never  fails  in  his  re- 
spect for  him  and  vigilant  outlook  for  him. 
He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  Transcript 
counting-room  to  the  best  citizens  of  Boston 
of  both  sexes;  he  remembered  Lafayette's 
welcome  in  Boston  and  how  the  great  old 
Frenchman  carried  himself;  he  had  often 
listened  to  Daniel  Webster's  oratory,  and  so 
idolized  him  that  on  the  tolling  of  the  bells 
at  his  death  he  wrote  the  single  "  copy  of 
verses"  he  ever  attempted,  and  they  were 
good  enough  to  appear  in  the  Transcript. 
Although  he  had  no  part  in  the  ownership 
of  the  property  he  managed  and  would 
never  take  more  than  what  is  called  a  mod- 
est salary  in  these  days,  he  died  possessed 
of  a  very  sizable  fortune,  the  fruit  of  wise 
investment  of  his  savings  while  supporting 
several  natural  dependents  in  lieu  of  any 
family  of  his  own,  for  he  never  married. 
His  practical  wisdom  extended  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  himself  and  full  recognition  of  his 
limitations.  In  the  business  tests  which 
came  upon  him  in  carrying  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Transcript  through  several 
general  panics,  through  the  uncertainties  of 
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Benjamin  II.  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

and  early  head  of  the  Civil  Service 

Reform  Movement 

the  Civil  War,  through  the  great  Boston  fire, 
which  swept  away  a  new  office-building,  he 
was  always  sufficient,  his  steadiness  inspir- 
ing others  with  confidence  and  hope  for  the 
future,  though  he  himself  was  most  in- 
tensely conservative  and  very  cautious  by 
nature. 

From  the  editor's  point  of  view  the  dis- 
tinguishing merit  of  Mr.  Durant  as  pub- 
lisher was  that,  having  once  selected  his  ed- 
itor, he  left  the  editing  to  him.  The  "intel- 
lectual department"  is  recognized  and  so 
designated  even  in  that  pioneer  of  indus- 
trialized  and  commercialized  journalism, 
the  New  York  Herald;  and  although  the 
absentee  proprietor  does  not  apparently 
make  much  call  upon  it,  he  at  least  regards 
it  as  a  distinct  entity,  with  ends  and  laws  of 
being  of  its  own.  The  common  fallacy  of 
the  business  management  of  the  American 
daily  press  is  that  the  men  whose  high  in- 
tellectual and  imaginative  powers  fit  them 


Daniel  Webster,  from  the  original  daguerreotype 

by  Ormsby,  in  the  possession  of 

Edward  A.  Kelly,  Esq. 

for  the  discussion  of  the  larger  issues  affect- 
ing society  and  national  tendencies  and 
world-movements  can  hardly  be  trusted  to 
take  the  common-sense  views  and  positions 
of  the  average  masses,  or  rather  of  what 
such  judgment  ranks  above  all  else,  "the 
practical  business  world."  True,  thank 
Heaven,  they  are  endowed  and  appointed 
to  look  at  things  from  a  much  broader  and 
higher  plane!  It  has  often  been  demon- 
strated that,  placed  in  great  administrative 
posts  under  government,  such  men  will  bun- 
gle political  affairs  far  less  than  business 
men  with  no  general  ideas  or  comprehen- 
sion of  any  object  but  the  making  or  saving 
of  money.  Having  no  interests  or  habits  of 
thought  beyond  the  range  of  economic  and 
financial  questions,  when  elevated  to  places 
of  high  political  responsibility  calling  for 
moral  sensibility,  delicacy,  and  sympathy, 
business  men  of  distinguished  success  on 
their  own  field  have,  in  many  cases,  even  in 
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Lafayette,  as  he  appeared  as  guest  of  the  United  States,  on  his  last  visit 


this  business  country,  shown  themselves  far 
from  equal  to  filling  the  bill. 

When  Mr.  Durant,  in  1881,  in  the  month 
of  March,  called  one  evening  at  my  house 
and  tendered  me  the  editorship  of  the  Tran- 
script, he  said  before  leaving:  "We  expect 
you  to  be  the  Transcript,  and  the  Tran- 
script to  be  you."  What  more  flattering 
tribute,  what  more  inspiring  incentive  to 
one's  best,  could  a  young  man  receive  from 
the  one  in  his  daily  relations  he  looked  up 
to?  Every  nerve  was  henceforth  tense  in 
the  effort  to  live  up  to  this  expectation.    It 


was  the  best  of  business  sagacity,  from  the 
publishing  point  of  view  alone,  to  have  in- 
cited a  new  man  with  such  ambition;  and 
from  that  day  on  for  many  years  after,  he 
lived  in  it  and  for  it,  with  no  object  dividing 
his  attention  with  it,  to  any  serious  purpose, 
night  and  day. 

The  breadth  of  the  revolt  against  the 
hard-and-fast  Republicanism  of  the  period 
is  best  indicated  by  the  list  in  a  clipping  I 
find  in  an  old  scrap-book  of  names  of  Bos- 
tonians  of  that  day  who  gathered  to  one 
Saturday  afternoon  dinner  of  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  Reform  Club  at  Parker's.  Mr. 
John  S.  Farlow  occupied  the  chair,  and  be- 
sides the  guests  (who  were  Professor  Taus- 
sig of  Harvard  University,  R.  R.  Bowker, 
J.  Schoenhoff,  Horace  E.  Deming,  and  H. 
C.  Bunner  of  Xew  York)  there  were  pres- 
ent William  Everett,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Phineas  Peirce,  George  S.  Hale,  Edward 
Atkinson.  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  E. 
B.  Haskell,  Winslow  Warren,  John  W.  Car- 
ter, Josiah  Quincy,  R.  H.  Dana,  A.  D. 
Weld,  Jr.,  Osborne  Howes,  Jr.,  William 
Simes,  Darwin  G.  Ware,  Charles  A.  Prince, 
Jabez  Fox,  James  Means,  G.  W.  Chaplin, 
Barrett  Wendell,  Bancroft  C.  Davis,  Gren- 
ville  H.  Norcross,  Henry  H.  Edes,  and 
Morril  L.  Wyman,  Jr.  Letters  of  regret 
were  received  from  General  F.  A.  Walker, 
Professor  Sumner,  and  Everett  P.  Wheeler. 
These  names  give  a  pretty  good  suggestion 
of  the  character  of  the  movement  which  the 
Transcript  editorially  described  in  these 
terms:  "The  essence  of  independence  is 
conviction.  Independent  citizens  are  un- 
moved by  organic  impulses.  They  did  not 
leave  the  Republican  fold  in  swarms,  but 
singly,  each  one  deciding  for  himself.  They 
will  return  in  the  same  way  when  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable;  that  is,  as  soon  as 
they  are  convinced  the  public  good  will  be 
subserved  thereby.  It  is  idle  to  discuss  par- 
tisan methods  for  the  purpose  of  reclaim- 
ing them.  Their  support  and  opposition 
hereafter  will  depend,  as  heretofore,  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  two  parties  toward  ideas 
and  policies  which  make  for  the  public 
weal.  The  Independents,  unorganized, —  ac- 
knowledging only  the  unit  in  politics, —  are 
still  the  great  conservative  force  of  the  repub- 
lic. To  whichever  side  they  tend  the  scales 
of  victory  incline."  The  Herald  transferred 
this  remark  to  its  editorial  column  with  the 
observation:  "The  facts  cannot  be  expressed 
more  accurately.  The  men  who  are  inde- 
pendent voters  in  1884  will  be  independent 
voters  in  1888,  and  the  number  will  be  in- 
creased." 

But  still  the  Transcript  insisted  that  it 
was  Republican.  An  editorial  paragraph 
saved  in  the  scrap-book  of  that  episode 
reads:  "If  the  Transcript  has  any  right  to 
judge  of  its  own  position  and  opinions,  it  is 
Mill  the  same  stripe  of  a  Republican  paper 
it  ever  was.  For  such  Republicanism  as  is 
em  bodied  in  almost  numberless  resolutions 
of  Massachusetts  State  Conventions,  as  has 


found  expression  in  the  speeches  of  Hon. 
John  D.  Long,  and  very  recently  in  the  ut- 
terances of  Mayor  Low,  of  young  Roose- 
velt, as  well  as  several  other  influential  New 
York  Republicans,  the  Transcript  still  has 
the  utmost  respect.  But  this  does  not  pre- 
vent it  from  commending  any  Democrat 
who  is  doing  civil-service  reform  work 
among  his  own  party,  and  receiving  its 
abundant  maledictions  therefor.  In  thus 
acting,  the  Transcript  can  cite  in  justifica- 
tion the  similar  course  of  several  leading 
Republicans  of  the  country,  who  are  amazed 
at  the  stupidity  of  some  thick-and-thin 
organs."  Another  old  scrap  says  that 
"nearly  all  of  those  who  led  in  the  early  anti- 
slavery  movement  in  Massachusetts  are  op- 
posed, either  in  themselves,  if  living,  or 
through  the  sons  they  have  left  behind 
them,  to  the  Republican  party  as  James  G. 
Blaine  has  made  it.  The  names  of  Adams, 
Quincy,  Garrison,  Higginson,  Bowditch, 
Andrew,  Palfrey,  Phillips,  Hoar,  Lee,  Sew- 
ell,  and  Bird  are  all  represented  in  the  In- 
dependent ranks.  Is  it  not  at  least  prob- 
able that  the  same  law  is  operating  through 
all  the  better  classes  of  society  —  with  the 
families  that  are  not  known  to  public  fame, 
as  well  as  in  these  more  distinguished  fam- 
ilies, and  in  direct  ratio  to  the  nearness  of 
each  family's  bringing  up  to  the  old  New 
England  ideal  of  conscientious  independ- 
ence in  matters  of  politics  and  faith?" 

Another  item  from  the  same  old  time- 
yellowed  pages  gives  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  actually  outside 
of  the  party  fold.  With  members  of  his 
Harvard  class  he  had  voted  for  Tilden  for 
President  in  1876,  and,  like  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  up  to  the  time  of  Blaine's  tri- 
umph in  mastering  the  party  had  been  an 
anti-Blaine  man.  It  was  in  such  a  state  of 
things  that  he  was  one  year  the  rival  of 
General  Swift  for  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Convention,  and  the 
competition  gave  the  Transcript  occasion 
to  reply  to  General  Swift's  apprehension 
that  Mr.  Lodge  would  be  enabled  by  a  cut- 
and-dried  program  of  organization  to  come 
loaded  with  a  two-hour  speech  to  inflict  on 
the  delegates,  that  "General  Swift  could  go 
off  for  two  hours  without  loading,  having 
Mr.  Lodge  at  a  decided  disadvantage  there." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Boston 
Journal,  under  Col.  W.  W.  Clapp,  the  old 
reliable    true-blue,    fast-color    Republican 
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organ,  picked  up  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Transcript:  "Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
a  certain  advantage  in  having  been  born  a 
New  Yorker,  and  so  having  had  left  out  of 
his  composition  that  nervousness  as  to  how 
one  is  to  be  regarded  in  his  set  —  that  be- 
setting consciousness  of  having  a  certain 
character  and  dignity  to  maintain  —  which 
is  one  of  the  handicaps  of  the  born  Bos- 
tonian.  The  young  Bostonian's  trained 
sensitiveness  to  others'  opinion  and  in- 
herited awe  for  appearances  may  hold  him 
back  from  many  an  enterprise  into  which 
the  New  Yorker,  reared  in  a  blithe  uncon- 
sciousness of  any  local  set  who  give  the  law, 
would  dash  ahead,  only  caring  if  he  had  the 
approval  of  his  own  common  sense  and 
conscience.  Roosevelt  can  do  young  Bos- 
ton much  good."  The  reply  of  the  Journal 
indicates  clearly  the  social  as  well  as  po- 
litical cleavage  that  was  splitting  Boston  and 
Cambridge  —  dividing  the  sheep  from  the 
goats:  "No,  no,  Mr.  Roosevelt  need  not 
run  on  here  from  Washington  with  the  idea 
that  having  Boston  as  a  birthplace  is  a  dis- 
advantage to  young  men  without  brains. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  a  local  set 
who  rule  by  the  divine  right  of  being  Bos- 
ton born  and  Boston  bred."  The  Journal 
considered  it  a  very  near  approach  to  a 
public  scandal  to  intimate  the  young  Bos- 
tonian  became  Mugwump  because  his  set 
considered  it  "the  proper  thing,  in  their 
profound  ignorance  of  politics,  to  kick  over 
the  traces  as  'the  other  fellows'  do;  and 
that  a  man  who  believes  if  we  had  free 
trade  he  could  import  his  trousers  from 


Paris  at  half  what  they  now  cost  is  to  be  ac- 
cused of  opposing  Protection  because  it  is 
a  Harvard  fad  so  to  do."  "We  have  had  a 
high  respect  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  up  to  the 
present  writing,  but  it  is  very  evident  that 
he  is  a  dangerous  man,"  added  Colonel 
Clapp,  who  was  the  Journal  when  the  Jour- 
nal was  the  Journal  —  that  is,  the  political 
Bible  of  the  New  England  Republican  fam- 
ily circle. 

The  Journal's  field  was  rural;  the  Tran- 
script's had  always  been  distinctly  urban. 
Hence,  viewed  only  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion, the  course  at  this  time  of  the  latter, 
which  "  Old  Reader"  so  wrathily  denounced 
and  Mr.  Durant  contemplated  so  calmly 
and  sagaciously,  was  clearly  the  treatment 
indicated,  as  the  doctors  say,  for  the  crisis 
in  the  throes  of  which  Boston's  far-famed 
Mugwumpery  had  birth  —  a  characteris- 
tic and  unequalled  Boston  product  from  Sir 
Harry  Vane  to  anti-Imperialism.  Augus- 
tine Birrell,  the  brilliant  leader  in  British 
politics  and  distinguished  member  of  the 
Campbell-Bannerman  ministry,  in  a  recent 
speech  expressed  the  "something  in  the  air" 
which  Mr.  Durant  sensed  and  allowed  the 
Transcript  to  give  heed  to,  though  he  could 
not  have  described  it  in  these  words,  or  any 
other,  perhaps:  "Though  he  (Birrell)  was 
an  old  caucus  hand  and  well  disposed  to 
organization,  he  had  never  been  able  to  at- 
tribute all  the  success  of  movements  to  or- 
ganization. There  was  something  else  be- 
sides —  there  was  a  spirit  moving  over  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  there  were  the  realms 
of  ideas  and  of  thought." 
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Boston's  New  Schoolhouse  Idea 

BEYOND  a  doubt  a  schoolhouse  should 
be  built  in  the  open.  The  sun  should 
shine  on  as  many  of  its  sides  as  possible, 
and  the  greater  space  in  green  fields  in 
which  the  children  may  play  when  not  at 
their  desks  the  better.  In  most  cities  school- 
houses  of  this  sort  are  a  dream.  Boston 
has  the  opportunity  to  make  the  dream 
come  true,  and  will  make  a  brave  attempt 
to  do  so. 

The  eyes  of  the  educational  world  have 
often  in  the  past  been  fixed  upon  Boston's 
new  schemes  in  educational  matters,  some- 
times with  a  quizzical  gleam  in  them  which 
has  usually  melted  into  the  smile  of  gen- 
uine approval.  The  critical  observance 
will  no  doubt  come  this  time.  The  approval 
should  surely  follow  it;  for  nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  scheme,  which  is  this: 
Instead  of  buying  for  more  schoolhouses 
property  in  the  highly  congested  sections 
of  the  old  city  in  conditions  which  necessi- 
tate  expensive  construction,  besides  diffi- 
culty in  getting  suitable  light  and  space,  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  schoolhouses  on  the 
bonier  of  Franklin  Field,  to  which  the  pu- 
pil- from  the  congested  North  and  West 
Ends  could  be  transported  by  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company  at  the  times 
when  their  cars  are  running  comparatively 
empty.  The  children  going  out  in  the  morn- 
ing  and  in  at  night  would  move  in  the  op- 
posite  direction   from   the  general   tide  of 


business  traffic.  The  Elevated,  accordingly, 
it  is  understood,  would  make  a  low  flat  rate 
for  this  service. 

Of  the  value  of  this  scheme  to  the  poor 
children  of  the  congested  districts  there  can 
be, no  doubt.  More  light,  more  air,  more 
sunshine,  in  the  actual  schoolroom  means 
better  health  for  the  children;  but  beyond 
all  this,  and  included  in  the  plan,  are  two 
things  which  are  of  far  greater  value.  The 
first  is  a  healthful  and  nourishing  lunch  for 
all,  provided  by  the  city,  but  paid  for  by 
the  children  who  will  not  be  able  to  return 
to  their  homes  for  a  noon  meal.  It  may  be 
that  later  the  city  will  pay  for  this  lunch 
as  well  as  provide  it,  but  that  is  a  detail  of 
paternalism  which  need  not  be  expected 
for  the  present.  The  second  is  several  hours 
of  healthful  play  in  the  open  spaces  of 
Franklin  Field,  under  proper  supervision. 
This,  while  a  secondary  consideration  in 
the  plan,  is  in  the  minds  of  many  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  programme.  To  lo- 
cate the  mens  sana  in  sano  corpore  is  the 
most  important  function  of  the  educator, 
and  this  plan  will  take  boys  and  girls  from 
the  littered  back  alleys  and  the  noisy  paved 
streets  and  set  them  at  play  in  green  fields 
under  the  bright  sun. 

This  consideration  alone  would  put  the 
plan  on  a  high  philanthropic  level  and  re- 
turn good  value  for  any  extra  cost  which 
might  be  incurred.  But  just  here  comes 
the  bewildering  part  of  it.  Financially,  the 
scheme  is  in  the  direction  of  sound  econ- 
omy. To  provide  for  the  children  thus  will 
in  the  end  cost  no  more,  probably  less,  than 
to  build  for  them  in  the  congested  districts 
nearer  their  homes.  It  costs  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  for  a  suitable  lot  of  land  for 
a  school  building  in  the  Cambridge-Street 
region ;  and  even  with  that  expenditure  only 
fairly  satisfactory  conditions  of  lighting 
can  be  secured,  and  of  course  the  yard  is 
always  crowded  and  necessarily  inadequate. 
It  costs  considerably  more,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pupils  accommodated,  to 
erect  the  sort  of  a  building  that  is  safe  and 
economically  profitable  in  the  congested 
area  than  those  structures  which  might  be 
built  where  the  cost  of  the  land  need  not  be 
counted.  It  is  assumed  that  these  would  be 
simple  two-story  buildings  of  relatively  light 
construction.  The  interest  saved  by  these 
economies  would  pay  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation.   Accommodations  for  two  thousand 
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children  are  now  needed,  or  two  school- 
houses.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  days  in  the  school  year,  the  cost  of 
carrying  this  number  of  pupils  at  half  rates 
would  be  $19,300,  which  is  the  interest,  at 
four  per  cent,  on  nearly  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  that  is  approximately  what  the 
land  for  two  buildings  would  cost. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  economies  and 
other  expenditures  involved.  The  longer 
day  during  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  care 
of  the  children  would  probably  entail  more 
extra  cost  than  the  saving  in  the  structures 
would  offset.  The  project  is,  however,  full 
of  suggestiveness.  It  certainly  represents 
an  advanced  stage  in  transportation,  made 
possible  by  the  science  and  invention  of  the 
age,  when  the  movement  of  large  masses  of 
children  back  and  forth  each  day  to  the 
fresh  air  of  the  suburban  wards  can  be  even 
considered  as  approximately  as  economical 
as  providing  for  them  in  the  cramped  quar- 
ters of  the  congested  parts  of  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  way. 


The  New  Railroad  Plans 

IN  the  great  readjustment  of  the  railroad 
map  of  New  England  which  now  seems 
really  under  way  there  will  be  many  changes 
of  importance  —  most  of  them,  no  doubt, 
for  the  better.  By  it  Boston's  supremacy 
as  a  city  and  port  would  seem  to  be  doubly 
assured,  with  greater  and  better  terminal 
facilities  in  every  way.  One  of  the  read- 
justments will  be  to  make  the  South  Ter- 
minal as  we  know  it  now  —  the  South 
Union  Station  —  a  Union  Station  in  very 
truth,  feasible  for  northbound  as  well  as 
southbound  passengers.  Those  who  know 
the  present  congested  condition  of  traffic 
at  that  station  will  doubtless  ask  how  it  is 
to  be  doubled  without  confusion  worse  con- 
founded and  great  delay;  yet  the  answer  is 
easy  if  the  process  is,  as  it  is  bound  to  be, 
enormously  expensive.  The  reason  for  the 
present  congestion  rests  largely  in  the  fact 
that  all  trains  have  to  be  backed  into  the 
station  and  then  drawn  out  again.  If  they 
could  enter  and  leave  without  returning 
on  their  own  tracks  the  confusion  would  be 
cut  down  by  more  than  a  half. 

The  plan  is  nothing  less  than  a  four-track 
tunnel  under  the  city,  connecting  the  pres- 


ent stations,  at  a  cost  of  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  This  is  not  so  expensive  as 
it  looks,  as  interest  on  this  sum,  it  is  de- 
clared, can  be  earned  by  the  saving  in 
switching-engines  and  their  crews,  now 
employed  exclusively  in  shuttling  trains 
back  and  forth.  The  tunnel  will  give  pa- 
trons from  both  sides  of  the  city  a  choice 
of  stations.  The  trains  will  be  operated  in 
the  tunnel  by  electricity,  and  without  doubt 
the  service  will  extend  far  beyond  the  city 
limits;  indeed,  the  electrifying  the  road  as 
far  south  as  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  given  as 
part  of  the  general  plan.  The  present  North 
Station  will  by  no  means  be  discontinued  in 
furthering  these  plans,  but  will  stand  in 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  main  or  South 
Terminal  that  the  Back  Bay  Station  now 
does.  Doubtless  large  business  interests 
which  have  grown  up  about  the  North 
Terminal  will  suffer  in  some  small  degree 
by  the  withdrawing  of  passengers  from  their 
streets,  but  the  usual  natural  readjustment 
will  follow  probably  without  serious  hard- 
ship. 

The  new  plan  looms  large  with  possibil- 
ities of  betterment  for  all  New  England  in 
the  way  of  reduced  operating-expenses  and 
increased  facilities.  In  the  beginning,  as 
usual,  it  means  increased  outlay  for  the 
railroad  and  increased  demand  on  the 
stock  of  patience  which  the  New  England 
public  possesses  in  a  degree  little  short  of 
wonderful  in  its  dealings  with  its  railroads. 
In  the  end  some  of  the  benefits  gained  will 
filter  through  to  this  patient  public,  and  we 
shall  all  be  still  more  happy. 


The  Useless  Mississippi 

THIS  is  a  surprising  story  recently 
brought  back  by  the  members  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Commission  from  their 
trip  of  exploration  and  observation  down 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  the  popular  be- 
lief that  the  Father  of  Waters  bears  on  his 
bosom  the  fleets  of  a  great  commerce,  that 
from  his  gieat  arms  which  penetrate  the 
country  to  the  east  and  west  the  water- 
borne  freight  of  a  vast  territory  is  concen- 
trated at  New  Orleans,  to  be  shipped  thence 
to  the  ports  of  the  world. 

The  Commission  says  that  this  is  not 
true,  that  the  thing  that  impressed   them 
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most  was  the  absence  of  shipping  on  the 
river.  ''Even  from  Memphis  down,"  said 
Charles  J.  Blanchard  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  "where  there  is  a  good 
channel,  we  found  but  little  shipping.  An- 
other striking  thing  we  observed  is  that  the 
railroads  have  simply  'skinned'  the  river 
route  by  paralleling  it  with  lines  and  'hog- 
ging' the  water-fronts  at  all  important 
landings  and  terminals.  For  instance,  at 
Vicksburg  we  had  to  throw  our  landing- 
line^a  cross  a  railroad  track.  If  a  train  had 
come  along  we  would  have  been  cut  adrift. 
We  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
river  interests  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
development  on  shore." 

Herbert  Knox  Smith,  commissioner  of 
corporations,  agreed  with  Mr.  Blanchard 
that  the  absence  of  commerce  on  the  great 
river  was  the  one  thing  that  impressed  the 
Commission  forcibly.  "I  do  not  under- 
stand," said  he,  "why  it  is  that  there  is  not 
more  commerce  on  the  river  below  Mem- 
phis, where  there  is  a  good  channel." 

Representatives  of  the  commercial  bodies 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  who  are  pleading 
for  a  deep  waterway  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Great  Lakes  say  they  are  not  surprised  at 
the  report  members  of  the  Waterways  Com- 
mission bring  back.  "The  commissioner 
of  corporations  might  understand  why  it  is 
that  there  is  practically  no  shipping  on  the 
river,"  said  one  Western  business  man,  "if 
he  would  stop  to  recall  that  the  arteries 
from  which  the  heavy  traffic  for  the  river 
must  come  are  not  yet  open.  When  these 
arteries  are  opened  —  when  the  river  is  con- 
nected with  the  Great  Lakes,  when  the  Ohio 
River  is  improved  and  the  Missouri  and 
upper  Mississippi  are  opened  up  properly  — 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  shipping  on  the 
river.  There  will  be  coal  and  iron  from  the 
Ohio,  grain  and  lumber  from  the  Missouri 
and  upper  Mississippi,  and  all  kinds  of 
stuff  from  the  Great  Lakes  region." 


That  the  Mississippi  River  is  found  to  be 
practically  useless  as  a  common  carrier,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  long-distance  trans- 
portation, seems  to  be  the  —  to  an  Easterner 
—  surprising  result  of  the  inspection  by  the 
Commission.  That  railroad  combination 
and  rate-cutting  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  this  seems  probable,  but  even  this 
should  apply  only  to  quick  freight  and  that 
which  is  not  too  bulky.  So  far  as  any  pos- 
sible competition  from  railroads  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  seem  as  if  heavy,  bulky 
freight  not  requiring  rapid  transit  would 
still  go  cheapest  by  river.  Vast  quantities 
of  such  freight  are  moved  every  day  from 
the  cities  of  the  Middle  West  to  New  Or- 
leans. Why  not  by  what  one  would  think 
to  be  the  natural  channel,  the  Mississippi 
River  ? 

The  answer  no  doubt  comes  in  the  facts 
set  forth  by  the  Westerner  already  quoted. 
The  upper  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and 
the  Ohio,  as  well  as  many  smaller  tributa- 
ries, suffer  too  often  from  slack  water  to 
allow  them  to  be  used  constantly  or  even 
regularly  as  feeding  streams  for  the  main 
artery.  Vast  quantities  of  freight  pass  east- 
ward through  the  Great  Lakes  which  might 
as  well  go  southward  if  the  river  were  con- 
nected navigably  —  an  easy  task. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  commercial  wel- 
fare of  the  country  if  the  great  river  could 
be  restored  to  its  supremacy  as  a  commercial 
waterway.  Half  a  century  ago  traffic  by 
steamboat  up  and  down  was  enormous  and 
prospects  seemed  good  for  its  continued  in- 
crease. The  Civil  War  and  the  coming  of 
the  railroads  changed  all  that,  and  only  the 
recollection  of  the  former  prosperity  re- 
mains. The  work  of  the  newly  instituted 
Inland  Waterways  Commission  will  be  to 
investigate  existing  conditions  and  plan  and 
promote  methods  for  reviving  and  creating 
river  and  canal  traffic  and  the  facilities  for 
it. 


MORTE    D'ARTHUR 

(A   MODERN  VERSION) 

By  EDMUND  VANCE   COOK 

Book  I. 


Certes,  thou'st  read  of  Arthur's  Table  Round, 
But  these  be  records  thou  hast  never  found. 
Thou'st  heard  of  tourneys,  jousts,  and  other  capers, 
But  hast  thou  read  the  opposition  papers  ? 


II. 


Hast  heard  how  Arthur,  called  the  Blameless  Knight 

Once  mixed  it  in  an  aldermanic  fight 

Regarding  whether  cars  should  run,  or  not, 

Adown  the  paveless  streets  of  Camelot? 

And  ere  a  week,  as  any  man  might  know, 

His  reputation  looked  like  Pittsburg  snow.  I 


III. 


Hast  heard  how  Launcelot  of  courtly  tongue 
Gat  him  a  telephone  and  rung  and  rung 
And  tarried  for  the  segment  of  a  year 
With  galling  ear-phone  at  his  noble  ear, 
Naught  hearing  save  "The  line  is  busy  now  I" 
Whereat  he  brast  his  auncient,  knoghtly  vow. 


IV. 

Hast  heard  how  Guinevere,  with  queenly  hauteur, 
Bedevilled  Arthur  for  an  aito-motor, 
And,  having  gat  it,  did  her  nose  upraise 
At  Enid's  runabout  of  earlier  days  ? 
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Hast  heard  how  Enid,  aye,  that  little  saint 

Of  one  time  blind  obedience  to  Geraint, 

Turned  fiercely  on  him  when  he  spake  of  "Some 

Sweet  mouths  he  knew  which  scorned  the  gob  of  gum"? 


V. 

Hast  heard  how  Galahad  upon  the  trail 

Of  dodging  angels  with  the  Holy  Grail 

Stopped  at  a  Mississippi  "Grand  Hotel," 

Eat  hoe-cake,  hominy  and  hog,  and  fell 

By  swearing  he  would  swap  the  holy  rim 

For  something  which  would  fill  the  same  —  and  him  ? 


VI. 

Hast  heard  how  Merlin  at  the  County  Fair 
Went  up  against  a  shell-game  "on  the  square," 
And  wagered  e'en  his  innermost  apparel, 
And  eke  he  journeyed  homewards  in  a  barrel? 


VII. 

Hast  heard  of  Torre  and  Tristram  —  ah,  but  stay! 
It  be  another  tale  which  I  would  say; 
A  tale  which  bards  have  told  tofore,  no  doubt, 
But  left  some  salient  circumstances  out. 


Book  II. 


I. 

A  many  years  tofore  the  present  age 

There  lived  a  dafnsh  man  who  hight  him  Mage. 

His  name  was  Merlin,  and  he  took  in  jobs 

Of  necromancy  from  His  Royal  Nobs, 

King  Uther,  such  as  making  underwear, 

The  which  would  shiver  every  sword  to  air; 

And  likewise  wrought  he  weapons  so  acute 

That  they  would  pierce  the  stoutest  magic  suit! 

At  other  times  he  tended  to  the  weather 

And  "brought  the  separated  back  together." 


II. 

To  him  came  Uther,  wailing  he  should  die. 
"Most  true,"  replied  the  Mage,  "but  when  and  why?" 
"Now!"  doled  the  king,  "unloosened  is  my  life 
Unless  the  wife  of  Gorlois  be  my  wife." 


TICKLE-TOWN   TOPICS 


III. 

"Igerna?"  quoth  the  Mage.   "The  claim  is  covered 

And  South  Dakota  be  not  yet  discovered. 

Howbeit,  if  thou  murmurest  not  to  seem 

As  like  to  him  as  milk  to  city  cream, 

I'll  make  you  so  and" — but  to  tell  the  rest 

Would  shame  the  Muse.    King  Uther  won  his  quest, 

And  Merlin,  rightly  served  for  panderous  ways, 

Was  given  the  infant  Arthurkin  to  raise. 

And  as  he,  sleepless,  strode  the  midnight  floor, 

Oft  he  repented  and  as  often  swore. 


IV. 

Arthur  put  on  the  years,  and  Uther,  too, 

And  Uther  died,  as  he  did  threat  to  do. 

"The  king  is  dead,"  they  cried.   "Long  live  —  the  next!" 

They  would  have  cried  the  name,  but  stopped,  perplexed ; 

For  on  which  head  the  title  "Next"  should  drop 

Was  like  the  question  in  a  barber-shop. 


V. 

Kings  were  the  only  cards  in  all  the  deck. 
Crowns  were  so  cheap  they  rated  by  the  peck; 
But  which  was  IT  and  who  were  "others"  were 
Inquiries  left  to  keen  Excalibur. 


VI. 

Excalibur  was  —  aye,  he  was  a  blade, 

A  bright  and  shining  fellow,  not  afraid 

To  match  his  mettle,  though  the  foe  might  be 

Of  greater  (XX)  calibre  than  he. 


VII. 

Excalibur  was  sticking  in  a  wall, 
And  who  should  pull  him  out  was  lord  of  all. 
And  first  came  strong  Geraint  and  took  a  tug. 
"Away!  thou  pullest  better  at  a  jug," 
Quoth  Merlin.   Then  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere 
Made  lame  his  back  for  nigh  a  half  a  year. 
Then  Ulfias  and  Pelleas  and  Lot 
Each  proved  himself  an  elongated  shot. 
And  Pellenore  and  Pelleas  and  Kay 
Pulled  half  the  wall,  but  not  the  sword,  away. 
Then,  after  many  more,  came  Launcelot, 
But  could  not  drop  the  nickel  in  the  slot. 
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VIII. 

Then  Arthur  came  and  first  gave  meaning  full 
Unto  those  potent  words  "He  hath  a  pull!" 
And  pull  meant  office  then,  as  even  now, 
And  soon  the  crown  was  cocked  upon  his  brow. 


IX. 

Then  Arthur  reigned  until  his  reign  was  drowned, 
And  in  that  reign  he  made  his  Table  Round. 
(These  words  be  poetry,  yet  were  none  able 
To  see  it  if  I  merely  said  Round  Table.) 


X. 

Oh,  those  were  knightly  days,  and  daily  knights 
Went  forth  in  search  of  nothing  else  but  fights. 
A  horse,  a  sword,  a  lance,  the  mail  he  wore, — 
These  made  the  gentleman,  and  nothing  more. 


XI. 

That  lady  was  the  beautifullest  built 
Whose  knight  was  most  successful  in  the  tilt. 
She  might  have  eyes  which  burrowed  in  her  nose, 
A  cemetery  mouth  with  tombstone  rows, 
A  form  like  to  a  pillow  stuck  on  stilts, 
Complexion  like  the  red  bandanna  quilts 
Thy  grandma  made,  feet  like  a  hill  of  beans, 
And  hair  of  dye  like  Farmer  Jones's  jeans; 
Still  was  she  Beauty's  Queen,  sans  any  doubt, 
If  but  her  knight  could  knock  the  others  out. 


XII. 

Nobody  ever  worked,  or,  if  he  did, 

Well  have  the  chroniclers  the  secret  hid. 

No  Launcelot  e'er  rose  tofore  the  dawn 

To  shave  the  side-burns  off  the  lathered  lawn; 

No  Pelleas  perilled  his  immortal  soul 

And  help  Ettarre  by  bringing  up  the  coal. 


XIII. 

Nobody  kept  a  store.   How  could  he  keep  it, 
When  any  longer,  sharper  sword  might  reap  it? 
The  best  of  lawyers  was  the  longest  reach; 
The  doctor  (whom  his  shingle  hight  him  "leech") 
Holp  make  an  active  market  for  the  priest 
Who  burned  assoiling  candles  for  deceased. 
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Now  when  the  time  of  Arthur  came  to  mort 
(Dying  be  only  for  the  humbler  sort, 
And  every  tale  of  Arthur's  loss  of  breath 
Doles  of  his  Morte,  but  never  of  his  death) 
His  knights  were  fled,  except  Sir  Bedivere 
(Lost  by  the  foible  of  Queen  Guinevere, 
The  which  I'll  haply  tell  some  other  time, 
If  't  be  thou  diest  not  from  present  rime). 


II. 

E'en  as  I  said,  when  Arthur's  Morte  drew  near 

He  said  unto  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 

"Take  thou  Excalibur  and  heed  my  words; 

Go  fly  him  in  the  air  as  little  birds, 

And  swim  him  in  the  water  as  the  fish; 

Such  is  thy  knight's  behest,  and  such  my  wish." 


III. 

Sir  Bedivere  within  his  good  right  hand 
Bore  to  the  water's  edge  the  flaming  brand, 
Gazed  at  the  diamonds  winking  in  the  hilt, 
Sucked  at  the  gold  and  knew  it  was  not  gilt. 
Then  quoth  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere,  "  'T  is  wicked 
To  put  him  into  soak  and  get  no  ticket. 
The  purpose  can  be  compassed  by  reporting," 
So  back  he  strode  to  where  the  king  lay  morting. 


IV. 

"What  sawest  thou?"  quoth  Arthur.   "Water,  sir," 
Quoth  Bedivere,  which  rumpled  Arthur's  fur. 
"Go  get  thee  back,  thou  traitor  man  of  men!" 
So  back  gat  Bedivere  and  tried  again. 


V. 

Yet  could  he  not  do  that  for  which  he'd  come. 
Along  the  edge  he  ran  his  knightly  thumb, 
Along  the  same  he  squinted  with  a  sigh, 
Again  the  jewels  winked  the  other  eye. 
Then  in  the  water,  close  unto  the  edge, 
He  laid  the  sword  upon  a  little  ledge 
And  hurtled  back. 

"What  sawest  thou?" 

"Water,  sir, 
And  in  the  same  lies  great  Excalibur." 
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VI. 

"'And  thou  liest  out  on't,  sir!'"  (The  king  could  quote 
His  Shakespere  long  tofore  his  Shakespere  wrote.) 
"Once  more  again  I  bid  thee,  Bevy  dear, 
Take  up  the  brand  and  fling  it  in  the  mere; 
And  if  thou  comest  again  with  prate  of  water, 
Up  will  I  get  and  like  a  pig  thee  slaughter." 


VII. 

This  time  ran  Bedivere  with  all  his  might, 
Plucked  up  the  sword  and  shut  his  eyelids  tight 
(Much  like  a  maiden  aiming  at  a  mark), 
And  out  he  threw  while  yet  his  eyes  were  dark. 


VIII. 

Thou  'st  heard  what  followed.   He  undid  his  eyes 
Prepared  to  see  some  wonderful  surprise. 
The  moonlight  on  the  water  and  the  blade 
Half  dazed  him  by  the  marvel  that  they  made, 
But  as  for  samite  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
That  was  a  tale  invented  for  the  king. 


IX. 

Then  Bedivere  bore  Arthur  where  a  boat 

Lay  in  the  shelter  of  a  bluff,  afloat. 

Three  queens  were  there  and  fell  they  on  his  neck, 

As  soon  as  Bevy  dealt  him  on  the  deck. 

"An  unfilled  house!"  doled  Arthur,  "not  enough!" 

So  Bedivere  stood  pat  upon  his  bluff. 


X. 

And  eke  if  Arthur  morted  then,  or  not, 
Is  wist  not  to  this  day  in  Camelot. 
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By  MABEL   S.  MERRILL 


jOMETHING  has  happened  to 
Grandpa  Bell,"  said  Miss  Blair 
to  herself,  looking  across  at  the 
old  man  in  the  window-seat  as 
she  rose  from  her  place  at  the 
long  boarding-house  table.  "Has  his  duti- 
ful grand-daughter  Philury  been  reminding 
him  of  his  blessings  again?  No,  the  glow 
about  him  is  not  an  afterglow;  it  is  the  ex- 
citement that  comes  before  a  battle.  I  must 
find  out  all  about  it." 

She  made  her  way  quickly  across  the  di- 
ning-room. The  old  man  looked  up  eagerly 
at  her  approach,  and  his  eyes  snapped  as  he 
laid  hold  of  her  sleeve;  they  were  keen  eyes, 
as  blue  as  corn-flowers  in  his  wrinkled  face. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "you  jest  give  me 
your  opinion  about  this :  you  're  in  the  print- 
in'-business  yourself" — it  was  thus  that 
Grandpa  Bell  always  referred  to  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism  in  all  its  branches  — 
"and  can  advise  me." 

He  held  out  what  looked  like  a  brown- 
paper  bag  cut  open  and  trimmed  at  the 
edges.  It  was  closely  covered  with  cramped 
old-fashioned  handwriting. 

"It's  a  piece  I  made  up  myself,"  declared 
Grandpa  Bell,  with  rising  excitement.  "I 
read  in  that  paper  o'  yourn  how  a  feller  got 
a  prize  of  a  hundred  dollars  for  sunthin'  he 
writ  out  of  his  own  head,  an'  who  should 
it  be,  come  to  find  out,  but  that  slack- 
twisted  oldest  boy  o'  Bijah  Herrick's  that 
went  to  Boston  and  got  into  the  printin'- 
business  two  years  ago,  along  o'  some  news- 
paper. So  thinks  I  if  that  wall-eyed  critter 
can  git  a  hundred  dollars  wuth  o'  sense  out 
o'  that  towhead  o'  his,  I  guess  there's  hope 
for  most  anybody,  an'  who  knows  but  I 
could  write  sunthin'  myself  if  I  sot  out? 
Wal,  blest  if  I  hain't  done  it!" 

There  was  a  world  of  exultant  wonder  in 
Grandpa's  eyes  as  he  laid  the  manuscript  in 
his  friend's  hand. 

Miss  Blair  unfolded  the  paper.  It  had 
been  a  sugar-bag  of  noble  dimensions,  and 
the  article  covered  it  on  both  sides.  It  had 
neither  title  nor  head-lines ;  the  reader  sim- 


ply walked  off  a  precipice  into  an  abyss  full 
of  bubbling  ideas.  As  to  language,  it  was 
English,  but  English  gone  demented,  broken 
loose  from  the  frail  restraints  of  punctuation 
and  acknowledging  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  spelling. 

It  was  so  hard  to  read  that  Miss  Bkir 
had  to  go  close  to  the  window,  almost  turn- 
ing her  back  on  the  author. 

Grandpa  waited,  with  his  hands  folded 
on  the  top  of  his  cane. 

"Wal?"  he  inquired,  with  dignity,  as 
she  looked  up  at  last. 

"Extremely  fresh  and  unconventional," 
returned  Miss  Blair,  falling,  in  her  bewil- 
derment, into  her  office  manner  with  young 
reporters  who  were  supposed  to  need  en- 
couragement. "Thoughts  expressed  with 
admirable  directness,  and  there  is  an  at- 
mosphere—  " 

"What  do  you  expect  it  would  fetch?" 
demanded  Grandpa. 

The  lady's  office  manner  dropped  from 
her  like  a  mantle. 

"Why,  you  see,  Grandpa  Bell,  it  is  n't 
every  day  a  person  can  take  a  prize,"  she 
explained. 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  expect  too  much," 
Grandpa  assured  her,  loftily.  "But  every 
little  helps,  and  if  you  '11  take  it  and  git  what 
you  can  for  it,  seein'  you  understand  sich 
things,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  Fact  is,  I 
need  a  bit  o'  capital.  I'm  thinkin'  o'  leav- 
in'  Philury  an'  settin'  up  for  myself." 

"Why,  Grandpa,"  remonstrated  the  lady, 
"what  will  Philura  say  to  that?" 

"'T  won't  be  her  place  to  say  nothin'," 
returned  Grandpa,  stiffly.  "I've  got  my 
pension  an'  should  n't  be  beholden  to  no- 
body if  I  had  a  house  o'  my  own.  Now  you 
jest  look  out  here." 

He  pointed  with  a  fine  air  of  contempt 
down  into  the  village  square,  which  lay 
directly  beneath  the  second-story  windows 
of  this  long  room.  It  was  a  large  square 
with  a  band-stand  like  a  toad-stool  in  the 
middle  of  it.  There  was  a  good  view  of  a 
grocery-store  like  a  barrack  just  opposite, 
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as  well  as  a  coopering-shed  with  bunches  of 
hoop-poles  leaning  against  it  —  relics  of 
older  days.  The  modern  touches  were  sup- 
plied by  a  number  of  hastily  erected  little 
booths  and  shacks  of  every  description,  all 
speaking  of  a  good  run  of  business  in  a 
newly  developed  town.  Basswood  Hollow 
was  proud  of  its  bustling  square  as  showing 
the  progress  of  the  place,  but  Grandpa,  be- 
longing to  a  different  era,  was  not  of  the 
same  mind. 

"  Who  wants  to  set  all  day  an'  look  at  sich 
a  tarnal  hole  as  that?"  demanded  the  old 
man.    "Now  you  come  this  way  a  minute." 

He  led  her  to  the  west  window  opposite. 
This  outlook  was  quite  different  from  the 
one  at  the  front  of  the  building.  Here  the 
river  swept  away  toward  distant  blue  hills 
undimmed  by  the  smoke  of  factory  chim- 
neys further  up  —  those  factories  of  which 
Basswood  Hollow  was  so  proud,  and  which 
they  said  had  made  the  town  since  their 
erection  a  few  years  ago.  Under  the  win- 
dow, where  the  land  sloped  to  the  dreaming 
water,  lay  Philura's  garden,  a  sweet,  old- 
fashioned  garden  with  lilacs  and  cinnamon 
roses  and  plots  of  vegetables.  There  was  an 
abandoned  ferry  just  below,  and  the  old 
flat  scow  still  swung  at  its  moorings.  Among 
the  fringing  bushes  of  the  river-bank  was  a 
little  house  dropped  like  a  child's  playhouse 
in  the  greenery.  It  was  so  near  the  garden 
that  the  cinnamon  roses  dropped  their  pet- 
als on  the  wooden  step.  Philura,  made  ar- 
rogant by  her  position  as  mistress  of  the  only 
boarding-house  in  a  thriving  mill  village, 
would  have  called  it  a  hut,  but  Grandpa 
eyed  it  lovingly,  pointing  it  out  with  his 
cane. 

"There,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  shading 
his  mouth  with  his  hand,  "that's  the  old 
ferry-house.  It's  sound  as  a  nut,  with  two 
good  nice  rooms  and  a  place  overhead  to 
stow  away  things.  A  feller  could  live  there 
snug  as  a  bug.  It's  so  nigh  the  store  that  I 
could  git  anything  I  wanted  in  five  minutes. 
An'  my  pension  is  twelve  dollars  a  month." 

Miss  Blair  surveyed  the  small  house 
doubtfully,  but  with  interest. 

"Philura  and  the  boarders  would  con- 
sider it  a  terrible  come-down  after  this  fash- 
ionable centre  in  which  you  live.  I'm  afraid, 
Grandpa,  that  you  have  n't  much  social 
ambition!" 

"I  could  have  a  patch  o'  pertaters,"  re- 
joined Grandpa,  wistfully.    "When  I  had 


my  farm  there  wa'n't  a  man  in  the  county 
could  come  a-nigh  me  on  pertaters.  An'  I 
should  have  a  posy-bed  under  the  front 
winder,  an'  I  could  take  care  of  Philury's 
garden  if  I  was  down  where  't  is.  It's  this 
plaguey  stiff  knee  o'  mine  henderin'  my  git- 
tin'  up  and  down  stairs  that  makes  me  so 
helpless.  Set  me  on  a  level  an'  I  could  do 
a  good  bit  o'  work  yit.  I  ain't  never  sick,  if 
I  be  old.  An'  Philury  could  n't  twit  me  with 
bein'  under  foot  if  I  was  t'other  side  the 
garden. 

"But  there,"  he  added,  hastily,  "I  ain't 
findin'  fault  with  Philury;  she's  kep'  me  a 
good  while,  an'  would  n't  never  take  a  cent 
of  my  pension  money.  I  've  had  to  contrive 
to  spend  it  on  the  young  ones.  An'  I  be 
under  foot,  I  know;  there  ain't  room  for  me 
in  this  crowded  place." 

"You'd  be  lonesome  down  there,"  his 
friend  objected. 

"There's  no  company  like  pertaters," 
affirmed  Grandpa,  with  spirit;  "give  me 
plenty  o'  growin'  things  an'  I  can  do  with- 
out much  in  the  way  o'  folks.  Now  you  can 
have  too  much  o'  human  bein's,  to  my  mind, 
but  pertaters  is  never  wearin'.  An'  it's 
healthy  for  the  mind  to  set  down  where  it 's 
still.  It 's  mostly  folks  with  nothin'  inside  o' 
their  heads  that  wants  to  live  in  a  thunderin' 
clatter." 

"Grandpa,"  said  the  lady,  gravely,  "I 
really  begin  to  be  afraid  you  don't  love 
your  fellow  creatures!  What  is  the  price  of 
this  Eden  of  yours,  and  do  you  expect  the 
article  to  pay  for  it?" 

"Wal,  I  thought  it  might  pay  part,"  ex- 
plained Grandpa,  eagerly.  "The  town  will 
sell  the  house  for  a  hundred  dollars.  I  ain't 
got  but  twenty-five  laid  up,  an*  I  can't  save 
much  out  o'  my  pension  money  if  I've  got  to 
live  on  it.  I  ain't  never  borrowed  a  cent  in 
my  life,  and  shan't  begin  now,  but  here's 
the  piece  —  that's  mine;  I  made  it  up  out  o' 
my  own  head" — again  the  wonder  shone 
in  Grandpa's  eyes  —  "an*  even  if  I  did  n't 
git  but  seventy-five  for  it,  that  would  make 
out.  I  ought  to  git  that  if  Bije  Herrick's 
boy  got  a  hundred.  Why,  he's  worked  in 
the  hay-field  for  me  many  a  summer,  an' 
acted  as  if  he  did  n't  more'n  half  know  a 
pitchfork  from  a  scythe  sneth." 

Evidently  the  thought  that  all  "pieces" 
made  up  on  purpose  did  not  sell  for  money 
had  never  entered  Grandpa's  head,  since 
Bijah  Herrick's  boy's  article  had  sold.    It 
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seemed  that  such  things,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  were  worth  money;  the 
only  question  was,  "How  much?" 

Miss  Blair,  standing  absently  in  the  west 
window  studied  the  little  frail  old  man  ga- 
zing with  homesickness  in  his  eyes  down  up- 
on his  Eden,  that  was  so  near,  yet  so  far. 
Philura's  establishment  might  be  the  social 
centre  of  the  universe  to  Basswood  Hollow, 
but  Grandpa  Bell  was  as  much  out  of  place 
in  it  as  a  stray  Peri  in  a  counting-house. 
He  was  a  wanderer  in  an  alien  crowd,  with 
a  beautiful  dream  beckoning  him  away. 

He  could  not  even  go  down  and  spend 
his  forenoons  in  the  garden,  since  his  stiff 
knee  made  it  impossible  to  get  up  and  down 
the  stairs  without  help,  and  Philura  in  the 
morning  rush  of  work  could  not  be  so  much 
as  spoken  to. 

Miss  Blair  remembered  one  occasion 
when  a  good-natured  boarder,  before  going 
away  to  work  in  the  morning,  had  helped 
Grandpa  to  a  bench  in  the  garden  and  left 
him  there  to  enjoy  the  fine  weather  —  a 
mistaken  kindness  which  had  nearly  been 
the  undoing  of  the  old  man,  who  had  been 
drenched  by  several  smart  showers  and  had 
wandered  about  rather  longer  than  even  his 
love  of  outdoor  life  could  make  quite  agree- 
able, before  he  could  attract  attention  from 
the  upper  windows. 

On  this  occasion  Philura's  comments 
about  troublesome  dependents  who  refused 
to  stay  quietly  in  the  comfortable  quarters 
provided  for  them  were  so  biting  that 
Grandpa  had  ever  since  contented  himself 
with  looking  at  his  unattainable  paradise 
from  the  west  window,  as  he  was  doing  now. 

"I  could  have  bread  an'  cheese  for  sup- 
per," mused  the  old  man.  "Mis'  Jason 
Strout  makes  buttermilk  biscuit  to  sell  to 
the  mill  folks,  an'  bein'  so  near  I  could  git 
'em  hot.  Seems  a  century  sence  I  had  a  but- 
termilk biscuit;  I  jest  as  lives  have  a  slice  o' 
river  fog  as  riz  bread,  though  Philury's 
can't  be  beat  as  fur's  it  goes." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  A 
breath  of  cinnamon  roses  was  wafted  in  at 
the  open  window,  and  down  somewhere  in 
the  strip  of  field  behind  the  little  house  a 
bobolink  was  singing.  The  music-haunted 
stillness  of  Eden  broke  in  great  soft  waves 
against  the  noise  of  the  long  dining-room: 
the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  the  nasal 
twang  of  rough  voices. 

"Grandpa  Bell,"  said  Miss  Blair,  laying 


her  hands  on  the  old  man's  shoulders,  "you 
and  I  have  been  chums  a  good  while.  Now 
you  say  you  would  n't  borrow,  but  if  we 
should  give  the  town  a  note  or  —  or  — 
something  signed  with  both  our  names  — 
just  till  I  have  time  to  sell  the  article,  you 
know — " 

"That  would  be  a  business  arrangement," 
returned  Grandpa,  with  satisfaction,  "an' 
if  you've  got  time  'fore  you  go  to  that  office 
of  yours  we  might  see  the  s'lectmen  this 
mornin'  and  I  could  move  right  in.  Fact  is, 
I'm  afraid  somebody  else  will  snap  up  the 
trade.  Than  Bennett  wants  it  for  a  hen- 
house." 

The  matter  proved  easy  to  arrange.  Miss 
Blair,  assistant  editor  of  the  Basswood 
Morning  Tribune,  was  a  great  personage 
at  the  Hollow,  and  if  she  chose  to  become 
security  for  Grandpa  Bell  (whom  the  select- 
men, in  common  with  Philura,  considered 
a  little  weak  in  the  head)  it  was  all  right,  al- 
ways providing  the  money  was  forthcoming 
in  a  few  weeks.  They  were  careful  town 
guardians,  but  they  had  faith  in  Miss  Blair; 
and  Miss  Blair,  crushing  down  the  remem- 
brance of  her  salary  of  eight  dollars  per 
week,  boldly  placed  her  trust  in  Providence. 
As  for  Grandpa  Bell,  his  hope  rested  se- 
renely on  his  "piece." 

That  day  was  an  exciting  one  in  the  office 
of  the  Basswood  Morning  Tribune.  The 
assistant's  wits  were  doing  double  duty  as 
she  sat  at  her  desk,  looking  out  into  the 
composing-room  that  yawned  like  a  cave 
just  beyond  the  door  of  her  tiny  office. 
Grandpa  Bell  had  somehow  gotten  himself 
into  the  exchanges,  and  eyed  her  inquir- 
ingly from  every  page.  Philura's  dinner- 
table  pervaded  the  "Hearth  and  Home" 
department,  and  the  price  of  a  hen-house 
for  Than  Bennett  quite  unaccountably 
caused  a  crash  in  the  wheat  market.  Dis- 
solving views  of  Eden  swam  across  the  dark 
cavern  of  the  composing-room,  and  sunshiny 
glimpses  of  river  and  garden  were  dimmed 
by  the  memory  of  her  eight  dollars  per  week. 
Ghostly  ranks  of  editors  hovered  in  space, 
towards  whom  sidled  Grandpa  Bell  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  while  Eden  mourned 
and  the  boarders  went  their  fashionable 
ways  unheeding. 

"What  have  I  done?"  mused  the  girl, 
"and  how  will  it  end?  What  will  console 
Grandpa  Bell  for  the  loss  of  his  Eden  now,. 
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if  I  can't  raise  a  hundred  dollars?  A  hun- 
dred dollars!  It  might  as  well  be  a  thou- 
sand. I  shall  be  gray  before  I  can  save  it, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  town  will  evict 
Grandpa  —  perhaps  remove  us  both  to  a 
home  for  the  feeble-minded.  I  rather  think 
I  am  demented.  And  how  shall  I  explain 
to  the  poor  dear  about  his  article? "she  un- 
folded the  paper  bag  ruefully — "I  should 
think  somebody  might  publish  it  as  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  investigations  in  mental 
science.  'Copy'?  What  have  I  done  with 
'  Hints  for  a  Pink  Tea  ? '  Happy  Grandpa 
Bell!  Just  imagine  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing out  of  reach  of  Philura's  tongue,  with 
nothing  to  prevent  going  down  to  sit  all  day 
on  that  old  ferry-boat,  with  the  river  just 
swaying  in  its  sleep  and  —  I  have  n't  put 
in  the  wedding  at  Peppermint  Hill  nor  the 
Governor's  visit. —  I  always  thought  there 
must  be  strawberries  in  that  strip  of  field  — 
more  copy  ?  —  here,  make  a  pica  head  for 
the  Governor  —  I  wonder  if  you  can  learn 
to  raise  potatoes  after  you've  damaged 
your  mind  by  working  in  a  newspaper  of- 
fice ?  If  one  could  live  in  Eden  —  Copy  ? 
Oh,  paradise,  oh,  paradise,  who  doth  not 
pray  for  rest!" 

The  bells  rang  for  noon  at  last,  and  she 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  the  hum  of 
the  machines  and  the  calls  for  copy  sub- 
sided together.  Forgetting  her  luncheon, 
she  sat  in  the  empty  office  with  her  elbows 
on  the  desk  and  her  chin  in  her  hands,  star- 
ing absently  at  the  paper  bag  with  Grand- 
pa's handwriting  staggering  across  it. 

"If  somebody  would  buy  it  for  a  comic 
paper  as  a  picture  of  a  soul  in  a  fit  of  deliri- 
um—  " 

She  sat  erect  suddenly,  her  eyes  looking 
through  the  paper  bag  as  if  she  were  seeing 
a  vision.  The  framework  of  an  article  for 
which  Grandpa's  effusion  should  furnish 
the  timber  and  her  own  serio-comic  inter- 
polations the  finish  and  trimming  began  to 
construct  itself  before  her  eyes;  irresistibly 
comical  turns  that  might  be  given  to  these 
naive  utterances  of  a  budding  author  came 
crowding  upon  her  mind.  Humorous  com- 
ments and  flashes  of  satire  scintillated  before 
her  mental  sight.  She  sat  fascinated  by  the 
images  that  came  swarming  out  of  unsus- 
pected  crevices  of  her  brain. 

She  got  up  presently  and  moved  to  the 
typewriter  as  if  she  were  mesmerized.  Al- 
most before  she  knew  what  she  was  doing 


the  machine  was  clicking  furiously  under 
her  eager  hands,  while  the  article  on  the  pa- 
per bag  prompted  her  from  the  copy-rack. 
Grandpa's  weirdly  spelled  sentences  were 
funnier  than  ever  as  they  came  out  in  the 
fresh,  clear  typescript.  Her  own  thoughts 
outran  her  fingers.  The  two  reporters  came 
in  and  went  out  unseen,  and  a  stray  compos- 
itor made  havoc  unrebuked  among  her  care- 
fully sorted  exchanges.  There  was  a  pile  of 
freshly  written  sheets  beside  the  machine  be- 
fore the  warning  whir  from  the  composing- 
room  sent  her  back  to  her  desk. 

She  had  a  feeling  of  guilt  when,  in  the 
pauses  of  her  work,  she  read  over  what  she 
had  written,  but  there  was  a  growing  de- 
termination in  her  face  as  she  studied  the 
matter.  The  article  when  finished  would 
make  several  instalments  in  a  certain  big 
Sunday  paper  she  had  in  mind,  and  would 
at  least  be  a  novelty.  Of  course  it  was  a 
piece  of  fun  at  Grandpa's  expense  that  a 
man  of  the  world  would  never  have  forgiven, 
but  who  would  tell  him  that?  Even  if  it 
reached  the  eyes  of  any  at  Basswood  Hol- 
low they  would  not  understand;  the  mere 
sight  of  Grandpa's  name  in  print  would  be 
wonder  enough  for  them,  as  it  would  for 
him. 

"And  if  it  should  sell!"  murmured  the 
girl.  "  Grandpa  Bell,  you  know  I  would  n't 
make  fun  of  you  in  earnest  any  more  than 
I  would  of  a  patient  old  angel  —  but  you  '11 
never  know,  and  Eden  is  worth  scheming 
for.    I'll  finish  and  send  it." 

It  was  two  weeks  later  and  the  cinnamon 
roses  were  dropping  their  last  petals  beside 
the  wooden  step  of  the  little  house  in  Eden, 
when,  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  Miss 
Blair,  standing  in  the  west  wTindow  of  the 
boarding-  house,  was  cautiously  hailed  from 
the  garden  below.  Grandpa  Bell  stood 
there,  looking  up  with  a  face  in  which  pride 
was  thinly  veiled  by  a  certain  lofty  noncha- 
lance, as  if  he  would  have  it  understood  that 
the  old  dignity  of  being  a  householder  had 
not  gone  to  his  head. 

"If  so  be  as  ye  hain't  any  engagement  for 
the  forenoon  I  sh'd  be  pleased  to  have  ye 
come  an'  take  dinner  with  me,"  he  an- 
nounced, with  superb  calmness.  "  If  you  've 
had  your  breakfast  mebbe  ye  'd  better  come 
at  once.  There's  none  too  much  time  to 
look  over  the  premises." 

"Wal,  of  all  the  curis  girls  I  ever  see  I 
must  say  she's  the  curisest,"  commented 
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Philura,  eyeing  Miss  Blair  as  that  young 
lady  went  lightly  down-stairs  a  few  minutes 
later.  "Puttin'  on  her  new  white  pique  to 
go  down  and  spend  the  forenoon  in  that 
ferryman's  hut.  It 's  bad  enough  for  Grand- 
pa to  git  sich  crazy  notions  about  livin'  by 
himself,  without  her  upholdin'  of  him.  I 
don'  know  what  the  boarders  will  think  o' 
sich  goin's-on —  but  anyway,  I've  tried  to 
do  my  duty!"  and  Philura,  whose  con- 
science had  pricked  her  at  intervals  since 
Grandpa's  unexpected  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, swept  the  subject  angrily  away 
with  her  crumb-brush. 

If  ever  a  place  looked  like  Eden  created 
anew  it  was  Grandpa  Bell's  "premises" 
on  this  June  morning.  The  river  was  fast 
asleep  and  dreaming  as  it  slipped  away 
through  summer  lands  to  the  sea.  The 
rose-petals  drifted  soundlessly  to  the  velvet 
turf  of  the  tiny  dooryard.  Philura 's  strag- 
gling garden,  already  growing  tidy  under 
Grandpa's  expert  care,  was  a  realm  of  fab- 
ulous wealth  where  all  the  jewels  were  flow- 
ers. 

The  little  house  was  as  clean  as  Philura 's 
hands  (always  gentler  than  her  tongue  and 
quick  as  her  temper)  could  make  it.  There 
was  a  cot-bed  with  a  patchwork  quilt  in  his 
tiny  bedroom,  and  he  had  gathered  a  hand- 
ful of  roses  to  put  on  the  little  wooden  stand. 
The  floor  of  the  living-room  was  covered 
with  braided  rugs  (which  Philura  had  dis- 
carded as  "countrified"),  and  the  second- 
hand stove  with  an  oven  in  it  had  been  pol- 
ished till  it  reflected  the  shelfful  of  dishes 
and  the  round  table  set  for  two  with  the 
old-fashioned  blue  cups  and  plates  that  had 
not  been  good  enough  for  the  boarders. 
Grandpa  was  boiling  beef  for  a  stew  over  a 
very  slow  fire.  A  great  wedge  of  cheese 
showed  through  the  glass  door  of  a  little 
cupboard  in  the  wall,  and  Mis'  Jason 
Strout's  hot  biscuit  had  been  ordered  to 
arrive  at  half-past  twelve. 

"An'  I'm  layin'  out  to  make  a  good  smart 
cup  o'  coffee,  seein'  it's  Sunday,"  said 
Grandpa,  with  stealthy  glee,  forgetting  his 
dignity  in  delight.  "I  don'  know,  neither, 
as  't  would  be  any  hurt  to  pick  a  few  straw- 
b'ries  down  by  the  fence,  if  't  is  the  Lord's 
day.    They're  so  plaguey  thick  they  fairly 


jump  into  your  pail;  an'  I've  got  a  pitcher 
o'  cream  from  Than's  Jersey." 

The  morning  was  waning  to  golden  noon 
when  they  came  up  from  the  fence  with  a 
two-quart  pail  of  berries.  Miss  Blair's 
eyes  were  dreamy  with  the  bliss  of  Eden, 
though  her  white  pique  was  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear.  They  went  down  to  the 
old  ferry-boat,  on  board  of  which  Grandpa 
had  contrived  a  rough  seat  of  planks.  The 
scow  swung  at  its  moorings  like  a  resting- 
place  for  passing  naiads,  and  a  little  skiff 
tied  to  the  rail  seemed  to  invite  them  to  em- 
bark and  sail  away  to  fairy  islands  some- 
where in  the  enchanted  river  reaches. 

Miss  Blair  noticed  that  the  serenity  of 
Grandpa's  eyes  was  beginning  to  be  trou- 
bled a  little.  He  had  shown  a  fine  reticence 
all  this  time  on  the  subject  of  his  article, 
but  now  he  was  beginning  to  be  anxious, 
and  she  must  tell  him.  How  would  he  take 
it  ?  Had  the  poison  serpent  of  literary  am- 
bition found  a  home  among  the  roses  of 
Eden? 

She  slowly  drew  from  her  pocket  a  letter. 
In  the  corner  of  the  envelope  was  a  name 
that  meant  nothing  to  Grandpa,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  periodical  literature  ex- 
tended only  to  the  Basswood  Morning  Trib- 
une. But  there  was  something  inside  that 
meant  a  great  deal.  His  eyes  snapped  as 
the  girl  laid  the  blue  slip  in  his  hand.  It 
was  a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars. 

"Wal,"  said  the  author,  after  a  moment, 
resting  one  foot  on  the  rotten  rail  of  the 
boat,  "I'm  glad  to  git  it,  though  how  a  man 
that's  forehanded  enough  to  have  a  hun- 
dred dollars  by  him  can  make  up  his  mind 
to  pay  it  all  out  for  some  writin'  on  a  paper 
bag  is  more'n  I  know;  there's  queer  goin's- 
on  in  New  York,  I  guess.  But  now  it's  off 
my  mind  I  can  tend  to  the  garden-sass. 
Every  man  to  his  trade,  says  I.  The  print- 
in'-business  is  well  enough  for  sich  young 
softy  as  Bijah  Herrick's  boy,  but  I  guess  I 
shall  be  all  the  better  off  if  I  stick  to  the 
pertaters." 

With  a  sudden  sense  of  relief,  Miss  Blair 
fell  to  hulling  her  strawberries.  There  was 
no  serpent  in  Eden  after  all  —  only  a  de- 
lirious bobolink  singing  his  heart  out  among 
the  cinnamon  roses. 
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ISS  ANN  bent  over  the  bannis- 
ters. The  little  soft  curls  fell  on 
either  side  of  her  face  from  un- 
der her  cap  as  she  called,  trem- 
ulously, "Sister,  sister!" 
Miss  Lucretia  hurried  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  a  tiny,  half -knit  mitten  in  one  hand. 
"Yes,"  she  whispered,  looking  up,  her  se- 
vere face  relaxing  into  an  expression  like 
that  of  an  eager  child,  "yes,  Ann;  what  is 
it?" 

"He's  asleep,"  whispered  Miss  Ann,  in  a 
voice  of  suppressed  triumph.  The  little 
curls  bobbed  up  and  down  as  she  bent  her 
head  still  nearer  toward  Miss  Lucretia 's 
frilled  cap.  "I  sang  to  him,"  she  quavered, 
in  a  flurried  confession,  "the  song  Kate 
used  to  sing  to  him  before  she  died!" 

Miss  Lucretia 's  face  showed  grim  disap- 
proval. "You  sang  to  him!  Ann  Rebecca 
Waid !  The  child  will  be  spoiled  before  he 's 
a  year  old.  You  sang  to  him !  Come  down 
this  minute  and  finish  the  little  jacket  you 
are  making." 

Miss  Ann  came  down  the  stairs,  still  in  a 
tremor  of  excitement,  and  followed  Miss 
Lucretia  into  the  sitting-room.  It  was  a 
quaint,  old-fashioned  little  room;  its  horse- 
hair furniture  and  stiff  framed  prints  quite 
resented  the  wicker  rocker  for  Miss  Ann 
and  the  blue  vaseful  of  trailing  yellow  nas- 
turtiums on  the  marble-topped  table  among 
the  ponderous  volumes  of  Pope  and  Milton. 
The  nasturtiums  belonged  to  Miss  Ann. 
Miss  Lucretia  raised  dahlias  and  phlox. 
They  sat  down  together,  Miss  Lucretia  and 
Miss  Ann,  with  their  knitting.  Miss  Ann's 
needles  clicked  cheerily  as  she  chatted  and 
rocked. 

"I  declare,  he  grows  more  like  Cousin 
Kate  every  day  —  like  the  little  girl  she  was 
when  her  family  sent  her  to  live  with  us  in 
the  country,  except  that  she  was  older  and 
more  peaked  and  thin.  Kate  never  could 
have  lived  in  town,  never.  And  she  was  more 
our  sister  than  Cousin  Mary's,  if  I  do  say  it. 
For  we  were  brought  up  on  the  same  arith- 
metic and  always  had  our  gowns  off  the 
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same  piece.  When  Jimmie  gets  older  I'm 
going  to  make  him  a  dress  of  that  pink 
sprigged  lawn  we  had,  and  then  — " 

"Remember,"  warned  Miss  Lucretia, 
who  always  took  care  not  to  shirk  her  al- 
lotted portion  of  trouble  and  sorrow  in  the 
world,  "remember,  Ann,  he  is  n't  ours.  As 
soon  as  Mary  comes  back  from  Florida, 
where  she  went  to  take  care  of  poor  Cousin 
Lou,  before  Kate  died,  she  is  coming  to  get 
Jimmie." 

"Yes,"  sighed  Miss  Ann,  "but  not  for  a 
long  time  yet,  you  know."  Miss  Ann  was 
rather  short-sighted.  "You  ought  to  have 
seen  him  go  to  sleep  to-day,  with  his  little 
fists  rolled  into  balls  and  his  eyes  all  wrin- 
kled up.  He  is  n't  like  other  babies,  you 
know." 

"No,"  said  Miss  Lucretia.  "I  think  he  is 
an  exceptional  baby,  and  the  doctor  says  — " 
she  stopped  abruptly,  for,  as  she  spoke,  the 
door  opened  and  the  doctor  himself  ap- 
peared, hat  in  hand,  mopping  his  forehead 
with  a  large  silk  handkerchief. 

"Tut,  tut,  Miss  Lucretia,  what  are  you 
saying  about  the  old  doctor,  eh?"  he  de- 
manded, brusquely.  "I  can't  have  this, 
can't  have  it,  you  know.  You  never  could 
be  trusted,  Miss  Lucretia.  Remember  when 
you  scolded  me  for  taking  apples,  and  the 
next  day  stole  your  Cousin  Mary's  doll?" 

Miss  Lucretia  looked  guilty  and  uncom- 
fortable at  the  remembrance.  "It  wasn't 
stealing,"  she  remonstrated,  "I  wanted  — " 
"Come,  come,  don't  deny  it,  Miss  Lucre- 
tia." The  doctor's  irascible  blue  eyes,  deep- 
set  under  overhanging  sandy  brows,  twin- 
kled, and  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
sandy  hair.  "Don't  deny  it  now!  You  re- 
member! —  No,  no,  Miss  Ann,  I  can't  stay 
to  tea,  though  I  would  like  some  of  your  fa- 
mous sponge  cake.  I  just  stopped  in,  on 
my  way  home  from  South  Branch.  Your 
Cousin  Mary  is  there,  settling  with  the  law- 
yers about  Kate's  will,  and  she  wanted  me  to 
tell  you  she'd  drive  over  to-morrow  for  a 
visit  and  get  Jimmie  — " 

"To-morrow!"  gasped  Miss  Ann,  fran_ 
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tically,  " to-morrow!  Why,  Doctor!"  Her 
little  hands  clasped  convulsively  as  she 
turned  to  Miss  Lucretia.  "Oh,  we  can't 
let  him  go,  we  can't  let  him  go,"  she  sobbed. 
"I  was  going  to  get  him  —  a  —  Mother 
Goose  —  and  sister  and  I  —  we  were  going 
to  send  him  to  college."  The  quick  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  falling  on  her  knit- 
ting-needles and  the  little  unfinished  jacket 
for  Jimmie.  "Oh,  I  can't  help  it;  we  can't, 
we  can't  — " 

"Come,  come,"  interposed  the  doctor, 
harshly,  stuffing  his  handkerchief  into  his 
pocket  as  he  spoke.  "Why  do  we  have  to 
send  him  off  to  Cousin  Mary?  Keep  him, 
child;  keep  him." 

"But,"  interposed  Miss  Lucretia,  though 
her  face  was  white,  "Mary  wants  him,  and 
she's  a  blood  relation,  so  — " 

"Fiddlesticks  and  gumbo,"  growled  the 
doctor.  "Tell  her  that  you  want  the  boy, 
you  want  him!  Do  you  hear?"  he  thun- 
dered. The  two  little  ladies  cowered  be- 
fore him.  His  voice  subsided  to  angry  mut- 
terings.  "Both  want  him?  Bosh!  See 
here;  the  Collinses  next  door  have  an  extra 
baby.  Can't  you  get  him?  They're  trying 
to  find  a  home  for  him  —  parents  dead. 
Get  him !  Or  send  him  off  to  Mary  —  but 
for  Heaven's  sake  stop  crying.  Mary  will 
never  know.  It  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  both 
youngsters,  too,  Miss  Lucretia!"  And  the 
doctor  pulled  his  great  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket  with  a  flourish  and  blew  his  nose 
vigorously. 

Miss  Ann  looked  up  eagerly,  the  tears 
still  trembling  on  her  lashes.  "Really?" 
she  asked,  catching  at  his  words.  "  O  Doc- 
tor, won't  you  speak  to  her?  She  always 
does  just  what  you  say.  Perhaps  she  would 
just  as  soon  take  another  baby." 

"Not  if  she  knew,  I'm  afraid,"  answered 
the  doctor. 

"It  would  be  wrong,"  declared  Miss  Lu- 
cretia, primly.  "It  would  be  deceit,  fraud. 
Doctor,  how  dare  you?" 

"Come,  come,  hold  up,  Miss  Lucretia," 
he  grumbled.  "Is  it  wrong  to  do  good? 
And  is  n't  it  good  to  give  homes  to  two  ba- 
bies and  make  you  all  happy?  But  have 
your  way,  have  your  way.  You  're  right  and 
I'm  wrong.  You're  a  saint  and  I'm  a  sin- 
ner, Heaven  for  you,  and  — " 

"O  Doctor,  do  hush,"  cried  Miss  Ann, 
horrified.  u Sister  didn't  mean,  I'm  sure, 
that  you  would  do  anything  wrong  —  or 


tell  us  to  do  anything  wrong  —  and  I  do 
wish  we  could  keep  Jimmie." 

The  doctor  looked  down  at  her  like  a 
fierce,  but  kindly,  mastiff.  It  did  his  great 
irascible  heart  good  to  be  soothed  by  little 
Miss  Ann.  "But  look  at  the  matter  calmly," 
he  said,  with  grim  enjoyment,  sticking  his 
thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  vest,  and 
leaning  back  against  the  door  for  pitched 
battle  with  Miss  Lucretia.  "Here  are  two 
families  wanting  babies,  here  are  two  ba- 
bies wanting  families.  You  want  Jimmie, 
and  Jimmie  wants  you.  That  leaves  the 
Collins's  possession  for  Cousin  Mary.  Oh, 
you  '11  see  it  so  to-morrow,  when  she  comes. 
I  say  it  now,  you  '11  be  the  one,  Miss  Lucre- 
tia, to  hand  the  Collins's  youngster  over  to 
Cousin  Mary.  We'll  see,  we'll  see."  And 
he  winked  at  Miss  Ann  to  cheer  her  up  a 
bit,  but  she  shook  her  head  dolefully.  "Fred 
will  be  trotting  home  alone  if  I  don't  hurry. 
But  I'll  stop  in  to-morrow  afternoon  to  see 
Jimmy." 

Miss  Lucretia's  face  set  grimly,  as  if  her 
principles  had  been  impeached.  "Doctor, 
James  goes  to-morrow,"  she  said,  rising 
stiffly  to  go  before  him  to  the  door;  "and 
I  'm  ashamed  of  you  for  suggesting  anything 
else." 

"We'll  see,"  said  the  doctor;  "good-by." 
And  he  walked  out  to  his  buggy,  whistling. 

Miss  Lucretia  and  Miss  Ann  turned  back. 
"Would  it  be  wrong?"  asked  Miss  Ann, 
timidly,  wistfully.  "His  eyes  are  so  big,  and 
I  can't  bear  to  think  of  anybody  else  putting 
him  to  sleep." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Miss  Lucretia. 
"It  would  be  wrong."  And  neither  of  them 
spoke  of  the  matter  again. 

All  the  next  morning  Miss  Ann  and  Miss 
Lucretia  hung  over  Jimmie,  or  watched  the 
road  from  the  front  window.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  the  sky  became  clouded  and  a 
fitful  wind  arose. 

"There's  going  to  be  a  storm,"  said  Miss 
Lucretia,  peering  out  of  the  window;  "they 
surely  won't  drive  over  from  South  Branch 
this  afternoon.  But,  why,  Ann — "  she 
caught  her  breath,  as  she  saw  a  carriage 
approaching  rapidly;  "it  is  —  Si  Waldo's 
surrey  is  coming!  And  there  is  Mary  on  the 
back  seat!"  She  shut  the  window,  and 
they  both  hurried  out,  bare-headed,  to  the 
high  wooden  horse-block  between  the  two 
poplar-trees,  stern  determination  in  Miss 
Lucretia's  eyes,  tears  in  Miss  Ann's. 
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As  the  surrey  stopped,  Cousin  Mary 
reached  out  to  kiss  them  both  heartily. 
"How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again,  Ann! 
And  I  have  n't  seen  you  since  Kate's  wed- 
ding, Lucretia.  Think  of  it!  more  than  a 
year  ago  —  nearly  two  years!  But  there,  I 
had  to  nurse  poor  Cousin  Lou.  I'm 
wild  to  see  little  Jimmie  —  why,  you  're 
looking  badlv,  Lucretia.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"I'm  not  as  old  as  I  look,"  snapped  Lu- 
cretia, ''and  there  are  some  younger, I  know, 
that  look  older."  Miss  Ann  listened  in 
helpless  bewilderment.  What  had  come 
over  Miss  Lucretia? 

"Well,  well,  Lucretia!  Ann,  too!  What 
is  the  matter?  But  listen  to  the  thunder. 
I  can't  possibly  stay  to-day.  There's  a 
storm  coming  up,  and  the  colts  are  skittish. 
If  we  hurry,  we  can  get  back  before  the  rain 
begins.  Monday  I'll  come  for  our  visit;  or 
Tuesday,  perhaps.  But  may  I  take  Jim- 
mie now?  I've  been  looking  forward  so 
much  to  having  him.  Why,  I'm  planning 
for  him  already  —  toys,  and  books,  and  — 
listen  — "  she  brought  each  word  out  slow- 
ly and  impressively  —  "I  —  am  —  going 
to  —  send  —  him  —  to  —  college! " 

"We  were  going  to  send  him  to  college!" 
cried  Miss  Lucretia,  fiercely,  a  mad  rage 
rising  in  her  heart.  What  right  had  this 
woman  to  their  Jimmie,  their  hopes,  and 
their  plans?  Surely  that  was  stealing. 
"  You  stay  and  talk  to  Cousin  Mary,  Ann," 
she  said,  starting  down  the  walk  to  the 
house.  It  seemed  an  interminable  time 
before  she  came  back  with  a  small  white 
bundle  in  her  arms. 

"Now,  don't  let  him  catch  cold  on  the 
way.  Babies  are  so  delicate.  No,  Ann, 
don't  untie  the  scarf  around  his  face.  Here 
are  his  clothes,  Cousin  Mary;  I'll  put  them 
under  the  seat.  There's  a  little  eider-down 
jacket  that  grandmother  made  for  Kate  thir- 
ty years  ago,  and  there's  a  pair  of  socks  that 
Grandaunt  Dell  knit  —  the  ones  with  the 
blue  edging.  Don't  forget.  We  Waids  al- 
ways did  keep  the  family  treasures.  He 
floes  n't  cry  much.  I  hope  he'll  be  good. 
Dear  me,  how  dark  it  is  growing!  If  we  only 
had  a  barn  to  put  the  colts  in  —  but  you'll 
come  surely  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  ?  Good- 
by,  then;  good -by." 

"Good-by,  Lucretia  and  Ann,  I'm  so 
sorry  the   colts  won't  stand!" 

Miss  Lucretia  hurried  back  to  the  house. 


But  Miss  Ann  stood  looking  down  the  road 
long  after  the  surrey  had  disappeared.  At 
last  a  large  drop  of  rain  splashed  on  her 
hand.  She  turned  and  went  slowly  into  the 
house,  looking  for  Miss  Lucretia.  Not  find- 
ing her  in  the  sitting-room,  she  went  up- 
stairs, and  stopped  in  astonishment  at  the 
door  of  the  front  room.  There  sat  Miss 
Lucretia  with  Jimmie  in  her  lap,  crying  over 
him.  "It  was  wrong,  it  was  wrong,"  she 
moaned.  Miss  Ann  stole  down-stairs  again. 
She  thought  she  would  finish  the  little  white 
jacket.   At  the  door  she  met  the  doctor. 

"Well,  where's  Jimmie?"  he  began  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Upstairs,"  whispered  Miss  Ann. 
The  doctor  twisted  his  heavy  moustache. 
"Was  it  wrong?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Miss  Ann, 
doubtfully,  "but  Lucretia — " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  "Lucre- 
tia has  a  troublesome  conscience,  a  very 
troublesome  conscience.  She  ought  to  have 
it  removed. " 

Just  then  Miss  Lucretia  herself  came 
down  the  stairs.  Jimmie  was  in  her  arms. 
"  Doctor,"  she  said,  "it  was  wrong.  I  am 
going  to  take  Jimmie  back  to  Cousin  Mary 
and  explain.  Will  you  drive  me  over  to 
South  Branch  now?" 

The  doctor  smiled.  "Hold  on,  Lucretia. 
I  met  Mary  when  I  was  coming  here,  and 
stopped  to  talk  with  her.  She  was  taking 
—  the  baby  —  back." 

Miss  Lucretia  stiffened  perceptibly,  and 
held  Jimmie  tighter. 

"I  told  her  myself.  I  knew  you  would 
keep  Jimmie,  and  I  thought  you  would  re- 
pent." 

Miss  Ann  looked  startled,  incredulous. 
"You  told  her!    What  did  she  say?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  doctor,  buttoning 
up  his  coat,  and  laughing  to  himself  at  the 
recollection,  "she  wasn't  exactly  pleased." 
"But  Jimmie?"  asked  Miss  Ann,  breath- 
lessly, clasping  her  hands  and  looking  up  at 
him  with  frightened  blue  eyes. 
"He's  yours  to  keep." 
Miss  Lucretia  gave  a  little  cry  of  relief. 
"How  did  you  do  it?"  asked  Miss  Ann, 
in  wondering  awe. 

"Well,"  returned  the  doctor,  hastily  open- 
ing the  door,  and  putting  on  his  hat  in  some 
confusion,  "you  see  we're  going  to  be  mar- 
ried in  September.  And,  Lucretia,  we  de- 
cided to  keep  the  Collins  baby." 
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The  Advantages  of  a  College  Education 

ALTHOUGH  the  convivial  fellow-traveller, 
lurching  down  beside  me  in  the  street-car, 
still  addresses  me  as  "liT  girl,"  the  more  discrim- 
inating shopgirl  has,  for  long,  bluntly  referred  to 
me  as  "this  woman"*-  so  long  that  even  my  per- 
ennial girlhood  has  ceased  to  shrink  visibly  at  the 
thrust.  I  have,  in  truth,  arrived  at  the  age  when 
one  begins  to  take  account  of  stock,  to  sum  up  the 
various  phases  of  one's  existence,  and  to  look  with 
reason  for  results  as  well  as  promises,  for  fruition 
after  the  gay  blossoms  of  one's  "teens."  It  is  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  my  college  education  should 
in  its  turn  be  slipped  into  the  balances,  that  I  may 
judge  its  true  bearing  upon  life. 

The  most  evident  result  of  the  years  between  is, 
I  must  confess,  the  lapse  of  much  that  was  labori- 
ously acquired.  Latin  and  Greek  (in  which  I  "  spe- 
cialized," to  use  the  easy  language  of  youth)  have 
left  me  a  few  lines  of  classic  verse  and  the  ability  to 
read  a  stray  inscription  or  quotation.  Although  in 
the  same  parlance  I  "took  all  there  was"  of  Philos- 
ophy, I  cannot  now  define  the  precise  contribu- 
tions of  Descartes  or  Spinoza;  the  fallacies  lurking 
in  "Barbara,  celarent"  are  no  longer  clearly  differ- 
entiated in  my  mind,  and  my  most  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  my  researches  into  "Ethics"  is  the  famous 
definition,  "Love,  young  ladies,  is  the  giving-away 
of  the  other  to  the  self." 

Admitting,  frankly,  this  dimming  (to  use  no 
stronger  expression)  of  the  legitimate  effects  of  a 
conscientious  pursuit  of  a  degree,  I  find  never- 
theless certain  tangible  if  unexpected  results.  A 
small  acquaintance  used  to  write  in  her  diary  each 
night:  "Got  up,  took  my  B.,  ate  my  B."  Among 
the  advantages  gained  from  a  college  education,  I 
count  not  among  the  least  two  directly  connected 
with  this  very  matter  of  "taking  my  B.  and  eat- 
ing my  B."  Entering  into  a  college  Home  ("with 
all  the  refinements  of  the  Domestic  Circle"),  I  be- 
came subject  to  the  Sabbatical  Rule  of  Puritan 
New  England:   "Thou   shalt  have   one   bath   a 


week,"  and  was  for  that  end  allotted  a  stated  half- 
hour  weekly;  unwritten  —  and  undoubtedly  un- 
sanctioned —  law  permitted  the  halving  of  this 
period  of  purification  with  others  for  a  just  return 
in  kind;  consequently,  one  acquired  an  ablution  - 
ary  alertness  not  at  all  lightly  rated  among  the  ac- 
complishments of  one  who  has  led  a  nomadic  life 
in  boarding-houses  where  the  number  of  bathrooms 
by  no  means  equals  the  un-Puritan  requirements 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Proceeding  in  due  order  to  the  "eating  my  B.," 
the  four  years  of  the  "plain  living"  indissolubly 
linked  in  the  mind  of  the  educator  with  "high 
thinking"  fitted  me  to  travel  with  serenity  where 
cooking  was  not  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  meet 
with  the  smile  that  won't  come  off,  even  with  the 
careful  and  energetic  application  of  Pear's  Soap, 
those  unfortunate  domestic  shortcomings  which 
befall  even  the  elect  housekeeper. 

But  chief  among  the  benefactions  of  my  Alma 
Mater  I  count  the  new  light  I  received  as  to  the 
value  of  the  little,  self-righteous,  provincial  foot- 
rule  with  which  I  had  started  out  to  measure  my 
fellow  men.  To-day  I  greet  with  real  cordiality  one 
from  whom  I  once  shrank  because  sinister  rumor 
whispered  that  she  "  could  not  see  any  use  in  turn- 
ing over  her  mattress."  The  girl  whom  I  looked 
at  askance  because  she  had  "never  heard  Grace  "I 
find  living  a  life  of  gracious  deeds  worthy  of  many 
benedictions;  and  the  classmate  who  shocked  my 
innermost  soul  by  her  boldly  voiced  disbelief  in 
marriage  (and  whose  engagement  was  announced 
before  Commencement)  was  one  of  the  first  to 
open  my  eyes  to  the  truth  that  humanity  is  so  often 
infinitely  better  than  its  words. 

Bachelor  of  Adaptability,  of  Amiability,  of  Al- 
lowances, of  Appreciation, —  that  seems  no  very 
scholarly  return  for  four  years  of  study  and  the 
expenditure  of  many  dollars;  and  yet  it  is  a  good 
livable  gift  to  receive  from  one's  Alma  Mater, — 
a  sense  of  real  values,  a  glimpse  of  the  "good 
in  everything." 

Lucy  D.  Thomson. 
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The  Book  of  One's  Own  People 

GREAT- AUNT  REBECCA'S  "commonplace- 
book''  was  not  addressed  to  posterity,  though 
it  has  arrived.  Still  less  was  it  meant  for  her  con- 
temporaries, though  there  is  nothing  in  the  curious 
compound  of  journal  and  scrap-book  for  which  the 
maiden  needed  blush.  Apothegms  and  recipes  and 
snatches  of  verse;  records  of  the  first  snow-fall  and 
the  last  robin ;  the  texts  of  sermons  and  the  names 
of  callers;  a  bit  of  neighborhood  gossip,  a  stanza 
from  Doctor  Watts; — such  things  and  others  are 
set  down  disorderly  in  spidery  script  on  lumpy 
blue  paper.  It  is  all  very  natural  and  girlish  and 
winsome,  spite  of  its  unimportance. 

There  are  touches,  too,  that  tend  to  persuade  a 
partial  relative  that  Great-aunt  Rebecca  might 
have  left  us  something  of  more  worth.  For  in- 
stance, she  queries:  "Were  Edmund  a  Quad- 
ruped, would  he  be  half  or  twice  as  likely  to  wipe 
his  Feet  on  the  Rug  at  the  Porch?"  or,  "Whereas 
now  he  does  it  full  Half  the  Time,  would  he  never 
do  it  Then?"  Phrases  of  hers,  like  "scrappy 
creature"  and  "a  cold-molasses  man,"  paint  min- 
iatures, and  some  of  her  sentences  sing.  It  is  ap- 
parent —  to  the  partial  relative,  at  least  —  that 
she  had  the  seeing  eye;  that  she  could  simply  and 
clearly  depict  that  which  she  saw.  The  thing  to 
regret,  then,  is  that  she  did  not  fill  her  common- 
place-book with  studies  of  some  of  the  men  and 
women  who  flourished  when  she  did,  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

There  was  her  uncle,  Jonathan,  a  Revolution- 
ary hero.  She  met  him  every  day,  him  and  his 
wooden  leg,  his  blasphemous  tongue,  and  his  be- 
loved jug  of  rum.  I  have  always  suspected  that 
the  Revolution  was  a  boon  to  Jonathan,  as  is  every 
war  to  many  an  unruly  spirit:  failing  such  a  me- 
dium of  expression,  he  would  very  likely  have 
turned  pirate  and  got  himself  hanged.  Great- 
aunt  Rebecca's  family  pride  might  have  restrained 
her  from  confirming  this  suspicion,  yet  she  could 
have  told  us  myriad  facts  we  would  like  to  know. 
For  example,  had  Jonathan  the  family  stature,  the 
family  features,  especially  the  family  nose?  Did 
hi  sons  and  daughters  find  him  as  masterful  as 
tradition  asserts?  How  did  he  employ  his  time? 
Was  he  talkative  concerning  his  experiences,  and, 
if  so,  what  were  his  best  stories?  What  did  the 
neighbors  think  of  him?  What  was  his  attitude 
toward  men  who  had  not  fit  and  bled  ? 

Again,  there  was  Great-grandma  Eunice,  the 
first  woman  to  ride  up  Mount  Washington  on 
horseback,  the  woman  who  spent  a  night  alone  in 
a  haunted  house  —  and  laid  the  ghost,  too.  She 
Jived  to  be  very  old,  and  descendants  who  are 


nearing  their  threescore  and  ten  can  tell  delightedly 
of  her  vigor  and  wit  and  courage.  But  Great-aunt 
Rebecca  knew  her  at  her  best;  was,  indeed,  a  pet 
of  hers.  A  sad  thing  it  seems  that  the  girl  did  not 
perceive  her  privilege  and  her  duty, —  to  leave  a 
portrait  of  great-grandma  that  should  wear  the  in- 
extinguishable charm  of  youth. 

But  Great-aunt  Rebecca's  was  not  a  literary  en- 
vironment; she  found  scant  encouragement  to  set 
up  author;  and  she  died  young.  Therefore  she 
left  no  such  "remains."  Yet  sometimes  I  please 
myself  with  the  fancy  that,  had  she  lived  longer, 
instinct  would  have  impelled  her  to  action  that 
might  have  opened  a  door  of  opportunity  to  two 
classes  o^  twentieth-century  writers. 

To  illustrate :  I  know  a  man  of  fifty,  a  clerk  on  a 
small  salary,  who  at  his  own  expense  has  published 
four  books  and  whose  unpublished  manuscripts 
would  fill  a  freight-car.  All  the  books  fell  flat; 
never  a  line  of  his  has  reached  a  standard  maga- 
zine; his  work  has  never  earned  a  word  of  author- 
itative praise. 

I  know  a  little  girl  of  fifteen  who  fell  in  love  with 
literature  before  she  was  fairly  out  of  the  primary 
school,  and  who  works  hard  and  joyfully  at  stories 
and  poems;  yea,  even  at  the  deplorable  things  that 
teachers  call  "compositions."  She  has  written 
almost  as  many  books  as  Mr.  Duff,  the  clerk;  bet- 
ter ones,  very  likely;  but  she  has  never  published 
or  tried  to  publish  anything.  Patiently  and  hap- 
pily she  is  learning  how  to  write. 

Mr.  Duff  and  little  Miss  Scratch,  the  unappre- 
ciated writer  and  the  apprentice  writer,  are  typ- 
ical of  thousands.  For  the  apprentices  we  are  not 
forbidden  to  hope;  and  even  the  unappreciated 
man  may  sometime  have  an  attack  of  indigestion 
and  dramatize  it  into  a  department-store"  success." 
But  in  the  meantime,  before  they  begin  to  create 
literature  or  manufacture  merchandise,  why  should 
they  not  take  up  the  duty  that  Great-aunt  Rebecca 
neglected  ? 

Suppose  Mr.  Duff's  perseverance,  his  most  pro- 
tuberant virtue,  and  little  Miss  Scratch's  zeal, 
which  almost  solves  the  problem  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion —  suppose  these  traits  applied  to  the  fashion- 
ing of  a  series  of  family  portraits.  We  need  not 
ask  Mr.  Duff  to  characterize  his  mother-in-law,  or 
require  Miss  Scratch  to  explain  her  parents.  It 
suffices  that  both  have  brothers  and  sisters  and 
aunts  and  uncles,  and  cousins  to  the  nth  degree. 
Let  them  take  up  these  human  beings  one  by  one : 
study  them  patiently;  describe  them  fully,  frankly, 
sympathetically  —  their  faces  and  figures,  their 
occupations  and  amusements,  their  habits  of 
thought  and  principles  of  action,  their  downsittings 
and  their  uprisings,   their  goings  out  and  their 
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comings  in;  and  then  let  Mr.  Duff  and  little  Miss 
Scratch  turn  over  their  manuscripts  —  not  to  be 
opened  for  a  hundred  years  —  to  the  Public  Li- 
brary, and  rest  secure  of  Fame. 

Observe,  I  do  not  promise  that  we,  the  bio- 
graphed,  would  escape  unscathed.  God  and  the 
rest  of  my  friends  know  that  I  try  to  be  good;  but 
I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  succeed  always,  and 
Mr.  Duff's  epistle  to  my  great-children  might  re- 
cord aberrations.  Naturally,  I  chafe  under  that 
reflection.  Any  man  would  like  to  be  a  hero  to  his 
descendants.  But  the  sober  second  thought  re- 
minds me  that  I  longed  for  Great-aunt  Rebecca 
to  tell  sympathetic  truth  about  the  folk  of  her  day; 
and  why  should  it  not  be  told,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
later  generation,  about  us  and  our  neighbors  ? 

How  that  later  generation  will  prize  these  out- 
givings! Pious  hands  will  print  them  and  reprint 
them  —  in  letters  of  gold,  perhaps.  Historians 
and  novelists  alike  will  study  them;  genealogists 
will  have  them  by  heart;  they  may  even  inspire 
poets.  And  think  in  what  reverence  they  will  be 
held  by  the  family  they  especially  concern!  Inev- 
itably, a  legend  will  grow  up  about  the  author; 
for  never  so  much  does  a  goose  resemble  a  swan  as 
after  the  goose's  neck  is  wrung  —  and  Mr.  Duff 
will  be  safely  dead.  Persons  who  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  his  subjects  will  find  charm  and  refresh- 
ment in  his  most  soporific  sentences.  Though 
now  he  is  contemned  or  disregarded,  then  he  will 
be  esteemed  a  genius  who,  because  he  had  a  gen- 
erous heart,  turned  away  from  lucrative  doings  to 
emblazon  the  modest  great  —  our  folks,  to  be  sure ! 
My  mind's  eye  sees  statues  erected  to  the  honor 
of  Duff  —  Duff  the  author;  Duff  the  author  who 
has  had  four  books  damned  at  his  own  expense. 

Another  solacing  thought:  cherishing  the  assur- 
ance of  posthumous  glory,  Duff  might  be  certain, 
also,  that,  the  more  closely  he  studied,  the  more 
conscientiously  he  strove  to  interpret  the  lives  of 
men,  the  better  would  be  his  chance  of  winning 
success  here  and  now;  for,  after  all,  consummate 
art  is  only  the  crystallization  of  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy. And  for  little  Miss  Scratch,  the  apprentice, 
her  best  teacher,  too,  if  she  will  believe  it,  is  human- 
ity—  not  the  dead  book,  but  the  "living  epistle;" 
and  when  she  is  competent  to  write  the  book  of  her 
own  people  she  will  be  qualified  to  write  of  any, 
and  to  the  hearts  of  all. 

Walter  Leon  Sawyer. 


The  Pulse  of  the  Play 

MR.     NORMAN     HAPGOOD,    editor  of 
Collier's   Weekly,    in   a  recent   lecture   at 
Boston's  Twentieth  Century  Club,  emitted  the 


opinion  that  the  successful  drama  of  the  present 
day  must  combine  what  is  truest  and  strongest 
in  both  literary  and  dramatic  workmanship.  Mr. 
Hapgood  named  the  drama,  fiction,  and  archi- 
tecture as  the  three  most  significant  forces  in 
modern  society  to-day. 

Certainly,  we  are  no  less  indebted  to  some  of 
our  foremost  novelists  than  to  our  leading  play- 
wrights for  the  somewhat  erratic  veerings  of  our 
tastes  in  things  dramatic.  Writers  of  the  ana- 
lytical school,  such  as  Howells,  James,  and  Mrs. 
Wharton,  have  exercised  a  distinct  influence  upon 
American  stagecraft.  And,  conversely,  it  is  evi- 
dent' that  our  dramatists  have  an  appreciable 
effect  upon  our  current  literature,  especially  as 
regards  our  society  plays  by  writers  like  Fitch, 
Klein,  Pinero,  and  Shaw.  The  latter  we  have 
not  learned  to  appreciate.  That  extraordinary 
man,  essayist  and  dramatist,  proves  to  be  a  suf- 
ferer from  being  generally  misunderstood.  We 
accuse  him  of  all  sorts  of  heresy,  of  a  heartless 
glee  in  going  about  prodding  an  inoffensive  pub- 
lic in  its  tenderest  places,  of  insincerity,  etc.,  when 
the  fact  is  that  the  man's  sole  handicap  is  his  own 
splendid,  unquenchable  brilliancy,  which  blinds 
us  to  his  actual  ability.  He  is  congenitally  clever. 
It  is  all  he  knows.  And,  withal,  he  is  really  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  vigorous,  and  original  figures  in 
our  life  and  literature  to-day. 

We  would  seem  to  be  in  some  danger  of  an 
overdose  of  the  psychological  or  "symbolistic" 
drama,  considering  that  our  greatest  playwrights, 
Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Maeterlinck, 
as  well  as  certain  minor  American  writers,  are 
giving  us  this  essentially  modern  style  of  drama- 
turgy; and  always  under  the  influence  of  Ibsen, 
sturdy,  bitter  old  Norwegian,  who  has  left  us  a 
dramatic  form  almost  perfect  —  Ibsen  the  re- 
former, who  so  narrowly  missed  being  a  revolu- 
tionist (even  Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  exquisite  estimate 
of  Ibsen,  does  not  claim  as  much  for  him) ;  for  no 
man  can  live  in  half-concealed  contempt  of  his 
fellows  and  not  fail  somewhere  in  his  message  to 
them  and  to  life. 

The  writer  entirely  disagrees  with  those  who 
profess  to  discern  any  far-reaching  results  in  the 
drama  of  to-day.  Society  ethics  and  stage  ethics 
are  such  vastly  different  things!  "Good  society" 
loves  to  shed  real  and  copious  tears  at  the  play. 
It  hangs  breathlessly  upon  certain  powerful, 
heart-shaking  situations.  And  when  all  is  over, 
and  it  has  wept  as  much  as  it  enjoyed  weeping, 
and  thrilled  as  much  as  it  enjoyed  thrilling,  it  ex- 
claims, "Behold,  how  mighty  is  the  influence  of 
the  Drama!"  when,  in  reality,  it  has  not  been 
stirred,  fundamentally,  by  so  much  as  a  zephyr! 
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It  awakes  next  morning,  clothed  in  its  normal 
mind,  and  has  forgotten  I  No  stage  glamour  affects 
it.  No  artificial  emotion  makes  or  unmakes  its 
sturdv  moral  fibre.  Entrenched  behind  its  bul- 
warks, there  is  a  curious  solidarity  about  it.  It 
does  not  alter  its  morale,  not  even  for  the  erring 
and  repentant  within  its  own  domains.  Reali- 
zing this,  one  becomes  extremely  sceptical  as  to  the 
power  of  any  play,  or  even  of  many  plays,  per- 
ceptibly to  affect  that  great,  surging  body  of  hu- 
manity known  as  "society."  Goethe  defined 
"good  society"  as  that  which  offered  no  material 
for  poetry;  and  Arthur  Symonds  warns  us  how 
hardly  shall  those  who  wear  evening  clothes  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  plastic  arts. 

It  is  certain  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  American  stage  has  there  existed  such  burning 
ambition  to  write  a  play.  The  play's  the  thing! 
It  is  fame  and  fortune  by  the  most  abbreviated 
route ;  that  is,  of  course,  the  successful  play.  As  for 
plot,it  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be, 
anything  better  than  Wilkie  Collins's  famous  old 
recipe:  "Make  'em  laugh  —  make 'em  cry  — 
make  'em  wait!" 

As  for  our  "  monologists"  and  entertainers, 
one  can  hardly  open  the  door  of  the  average  so- 
cial affair  without  one  falling  into  the  hallway. 
And  usually  the  selections  are  along  lines  depress- 
in  gly  tragic.  If  the  reader  be  a  man  he  will  likely 
give  you  Stephen  Phillips,  and  Browning,  and 
things  like  that.  Or  if  you  press  him  ever  so 
gently  you  can  get  an  extract  from  "The  Bells." 
Perhaps  he  receives  your  praise  with  a  faint, 
wearied  smile  of  thanks:  "Irving  has  expressed 
it  better!"  Such  is  the  humility  of  genius. 

You  meet  them  everywhere,  these  "young  and 
rising,"  until  one  almost  yearns  to  run  across 
some  one  upon  the  downward  track,  for  a  change. 
The  female  elocutionist  may  be  so  beautiful  that, 
like  Desdemona,  "the  sense  aches  at  her,"  but 
she  is,  oftenest,  an  ingenue  —  only  that,  and  noth- 
ing more,  trying  to  do  turgid  things  like  Marianne 
and  Lady  Macbeth  1  She  inquires  if  we  cannot 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased  in  tones  she  would 
employ  for  calling  "Kitty!  kitty!"  and  tells  her 
love  much  as  though  she  were  making  some  re- 
marks on  Silver.  The  average  reciters  may  have 
their  virtues,  but  they  violently  lack  a  sense  of 
humor.  They  are,  as  Oscar  Wilde  with  such  ex- 
quisite cruelty  said  of  Goodwin's  Hamlet,  "funny 
without   being   vulgar." 

Only  the  straight,  golden  vein  of  blessed, 
abundant  humor  on  our  stage  to-day  keeps  our 
equilibrium  true.  And  never  before  have  we  been 
favored  with  so  many  wholesome  farces  and  come- 
dies.   God  bless  them  all,  every  one!  It  would  be 


pathetic,  if  it  were  not  amusing,  to  gauge  the 
scarcity  of  laughter  and  merrymaking  in  this  sober 
old  world  of  ours  by  our  absurd  demonstrations 
of  joy  over  the  truly  funny  man,  when  once  we 
have  found  him.  And  how  funny  he  is,  with  his 
audacious  good  humor,  his  gay  non-sequiturs,  and 
near-English! 

The  great  comedian  attains  an  apotheosis  away 
beyond  his  deserts.  His  purse  may  remain  light, 
and  all  the  stage-laurels  go  to  the  heavy  tragedian; 
he  may  be  a  sheep  not  entirely  black,  but  of  a  deep, 
distinctive  gray;  but  he  continues  to  be  system- 
atically, and  outrageously,  adored.  Yea,  even 
though  that  adoration  be  founded,  frankly,  upon 
some  integral  selfishness  in  our  own  poor  human 
natures!  It  is  the  age-old  Biblical  cry:  "Fiat 
Lux."  Our  sympathies  act  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  and  we  love,  with  a  fatuous  and 
enduring  love,  the   man  who  makes  us  laugh! 

He  is  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  Just 
let  him  be  a  trifle  indisposed,  overtaken  by  some 
slight  twinges  of  neuralgia  or  dyspepsia,  and  lo! 
a  solicitous  world  swarms  into  newspaper  row 
and  scans  the  bulletins  by  the  hour.  And  anything 
pertaining  to  his  family,  even  to  his  wife's  rela- 
tions,  is  of  affectionate  interest. 

The  poor  tragedian  is  out  of  it.  That  unhappy 
man,  enwrapped  within  a  daily  atmosphere  of 
deepest  gloom,  fairly  permeated  with  woe  upon 
all  occasions,  is  popularly  expected  to  take  to 
trouble,  death,  and  destruction  as  naturally  as  a 
duck  takes  to  water.  And  precious  little  sympa- 
thy does  he  get  when  the  actual  sorrows  of  this 
world  befall  him.  Whoever  heard  of  men  nudging 
one  another  on  the  street  and  pointing  to  the 
great  tragedian  in  loving  whispers:  "See!  there 
goes  dear  old  X "  No,  it  may  be  a  priv- 
ilege, a  sort  of  fearful  joy,  to  gaze  upon  a  great 
histrionic  star,  but  the  heart-to-heart,  long-lost- 
brother  business  is  not  for  him. 

This  is  very  sad,  but  unfailingly  true.  The 
comedian  may  have  his  faults  but  it  is  a  positive 
joy  to  do  him  any  favor  possible.  For  example,  he 
can  always  get  a  loan  —  a  large  one.  One  ap- 
pealing glance  from  his  merry  eyes  and  it  is  his, 
fairly  pressed  upon  him.  He  even  gets  a  jolly 
dinner  and  a  barouche  thrown  in;  and  behold, 
there  is  more  joy  over  him  than  the  entire 
ninety  and  nine  virtuous  and  exemplary  tragedi- 
ans (of  forbidding  and  melancholy  mien)  who 
have  to  foot  it  home  alone,  and,  like  as  not,  go 
dinnerless  to  bed!  Heaven  knows  these  things  are 
not  as  they  should  be,  but  what  to  do?  We  are 
reminded  of  the  Autocrat's  remark  that  "If  we 
are  to  live  at  all,  it  is  so  much  better  to  live  in 
men's  hearts  than  only  in  their  minds.  I  do  not 
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recall  that  our  eyes  fill  with  tears  when  we  think 
of  the  famous  inventor  of  logarithms;  I  wonder 
if  any  one  ever  felt  badly  when  an  expert  statis- 
tician died!" 

It  is  not  that  we  love  our  harmless,  necessary 
intellectuals  less,  but  our  humorists  so  much 
more.  And  how  far  they  help  us,  past  the  disap- 
pointments, the  tragic  losses  and  disillusions  of 
this  world! 


Finally,  when  we  speak  of  our  "progression" 
in  dramatic  matters,  who  can  say  what  is  truly 
progression,  and  what  retrogression  ?  Man's  little 
horizon  is  so  circumscribed!  And  perhaps,  after 
all,  Ruskin  alone  saw  most  clearly  when  he  wrote: 
"If  man  ever  comes  to  himself,  he  will  find  that 
the  things  he  feared  were  better  than  the  things 
he  prayed  for! " 

Laura  Simmons. 


FIREFLIES 

By  ABBIE  FAR  WELL  BROWN 

Dewy  fresh  the  garden  lies, 
Fragrant  in  the  summer  dark; 

All  around  are  mysteries. 
Lo!    A  sudden  spark! 

Now  the  Fairies  revel  there, 
Safely  veiled  from  mortal  sight; 

See,  their  rockets  pierce  the  air, 
Little  bursts  of  light. 

Now  they  fall  in  golden  showers, 

Shoot  the  shadows  through  and  through. 

Oh,  to  see  among  the  flowers 
What  the  Fairies  do! 


SORROW 

By  MAUD  BROWNE 


Once  Sorrow  and  her  wind-swept  train  snatched  me 
From  off  the  couch  whereon  I  thought  to  rest 
In  sleep  till  morning-time.    Cold  fingers  prest 

Upon  my  heart.   With  still  rapidity 

And  hands  that  hurt,  they  bore  me  o'er  the  sea. 
While  yet  with  my  own  pains  I  felt  distrest, 
They  bade  me  look  therein.    On  every  crest 

A  drowning  figure  struggled  to  be  free! 
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I  CONFESS  to  a  decided  weakness  for  all  sorts 
of  literary  gossip;  and  the  English  raconteur 
George  W.  E.  Russell  affords  me  real  pleasure  in 
his  various  recollections  and  collections.  His  latest 
book,  "Seeing  and  Hearing,"  is  full  of  interest. 

His  themes  this  time  are  of  this  style:  "The 
Coronation,"  "Secret  Societies,"  "The  Irish 
Peerage,"  "Omitted  Silhouettes,"  "Doctors  and 
Doctoring,"  "Wine  and  Water,"  "Dinners," 
"Luncheon,"  "Tea,"  and  "Supper." 

Only  a  genius  for  that  sort  of  thing  can  gossip 
entertainingly  as  a  Sevigne,  a  Walpole,  a  St.  Si- 
mon, a    Doran,  whose  "Table   Traits,"  "Habits 
and  Men,"   "Monarchs  Retired  from  Business," 
deserve  to  be  sent  out  anew. 
"See,  sitting  here, 
Just  face  to  face  with  you,  in  cheery  guise, 
A  real  live  gossip." 

The  mediocre  who  attempt  it  simply  twaddle 
with  tedious  details  or  drag  out  from  their  hiding- 
places  facts  that  would  better  be  forgotten. 

But  the  bom  gossip  with  vivid  powers  of  de- 
scription, a  touch  of  quiet  diablerie,  and  sparkling 
wit,  is  a  perpetual  charm. 

Anent  doctors,  Russell  reminds  us  that  Sydney 
Smith,  who  was  fond  of  dosing  his  own  parish- 
ioners, and  had  a  poor  opinion  of  "professional 
and  graduated  homicides,"  observed  that  "The 
sixth  commandment  is  suspended  by  one  medical 
diploma  from  the  North  of  England  to  the  South." 

After  giving  the  impressive  personnel  of  the 
I  of  three  generations,  he  says,  "So  much 
for  the  men.  What  was  their  method?  To  my 
infant  palate  the  oils  of  castor  and  cod  were  as 
familiar  as  mother's  milk;  I  dwelt  in  a  land  flow- 
ing with  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  The  lively  leach 
was  a  household  pet.  'Two  nocturnes  in  blue  and 
an  arrangement  in  black,'  as  the  Esthete  said, 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.    But  other  parts  of 
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the  system  were  more  palatable.  I  seem  to  have 
drunk  beer  from  my  earliest  infancy.  A  glass  of 
port  wine  at  eleven,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  bark  in 
it,  was  the  recognized  tonic,  and  brandy  (which 
the  doctor,  who  loved  periphrasis,  always  called 
'the  domestic  stimulant')  was  administered  when- 
ever one  looked  squeamish,  while  mulled  claret 
was  exhibited  as  a  soporific.  The  notion  of  pouring 
all  this  stuff  down  a  child's  throat  sounds  odd  to 
a  generation  reared  on  Apollinaris  and  barley- 
water,  but  it  had  this  one  advantage, —  that  when 
one  grew  up  it  was  impossible  to  make  one  drunk." 

A  water-drinking  adherent  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  saw  that  eminent  man  crowning  a  banquet 
of  champagne  with  a  glass  of  undeniable  port. 
"O  Mr.  Gladstone,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  soul,  "what  would  Sir  E.  F.  say  if  he 
could  see  you  mixing  your  liquors?" 

The  great  man's  defence  was  ready  to  his  hand: 
"Sir  E.  F.  assures  me  that,  if  I  let  fifteen  minutes 
elapse  between  two  kinds  of  wine,  there  is  no  mix- 
ture." 

In  the  chapter  on  "Wills"  is  another  remark 
of  Gladstone's. 

To  a  retailer  of  news  who  informed  him  that 
Lord  Omnium,  recently  deceased,  had  left  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  charities,  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
with  characteristic  emphasis,  "Thank  him  for 
nothing !  He  was  obliged  to  leave  it.  He  could  n't 
carry  it  with  him." 

The  talk  on  "Wine  and  Water" shows  that  those 
were  bibulous  times,  with  a  good  deal  more  wine 
than  water.  He  speaks  of  Thackeray's  friend  the 
Bishop,  with  his  "rounded  episcopal  apron."     E9 

"He  put  water  into  his  wine.  Let  us  respect  the 
moderation  of  the  Established  Church." 

Thackeray  said  that  "our  intellect  ripens  with 
good  cheer  and  throws  off  surprising  crops  under 
the  influence  of  that  admirable  liquid,  claret." 
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"But  all  claret,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  would 
be  port  if  it  could ;  and  a  catena  of  port -wine  drink- 
ers would  contain  some  of  the  most  famous  names 
of  the  last  century." 

"  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  the  other  pleasures  of 
the  table  meant  nothing,  was  a  stickler  for  port,  a 
believer  in  it,  a  judge  of  it.  The  only  feeble  speech 
which,  in  my  hearing,  he  ever  made  was  made 
after  dining  at  an  otherwise  hospitable  house  where 
wine  was  not  suffered  to  appear." 

"  Lord  Tennyson,  until  vanquished  by  Sir  An- 
drew Clark,  drank  his  bottle  of  port  every  day, 
and  drank  it  undecanted;  for,  as  he  justly  observed, 
'  A  decanter  holds  only  eight  glasses,  but  a  black 
bottle,  nine.'  " 

Mr.  Browning,  if  he  could  have  his  own  way, 
drank  port  all  through  dinner,  as  well  as  after  it. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  who,  as  his  kinsfolks  said, 
got  up  to  par;  or,  in  other  words,  completed  his 
hundred  years,  had  drunk  a  bottle  of  port  every 
day  since  he  came  to  man's  estate. 

An  enthusiastic  clergyman  who  wore  the  blue 
ribbon  had  been  urging  on  Archbishop  Benson 
his  own  strong  convictions  about  the  wickedness 
of  wine-drinking.  The  courtly  prelate  listened 
with  tranquil  sympathy  till  the  orator  stopped  for 
breath,  and  then  observed  in  sua  vest  accents,  "And 
yet  I  always  think  that  good  claret  tastes  very  like 
a  good  creature  of  God." 

Far  distant  are  the  days  when  Lord  Alvanley 
said,  "The  little  wine  I  drink  I  drink  at  dinner; 
but  the  great  deal  of  wine  I  drink  I  drink  after 
dinner."  Nowadays  no  one  drinks  any  after  din- 
ner. 

"Wine  and  water" — an  innocuous  theme;  few 
have  sung  its  praises.  Once  on  a  time,  when  a 
Maid  of  Honor  had  performed  a  rather  mild  air 
on  the  piano,  Queen  Victoria  asked  her  what  it 
was  called. 

"A  German  Drinking-song,  ma'am." 

"Drinking-song!  One  could  n't  drink  a  cup  of 
tea  to  it." 

I  find  a  new  anecdote  in  his  chapter  on  "Prin- 
ciple and  Prejudice."  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  once  told 
me  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  mind  the  accusation 
which  was  brought  against  him  (certainly  not 
without  reason  )  of  being  prejudiced. 

"A  'good  stiff  prejudice,'  he  said,  'is  a  very 
useful  thing.  It  is  like  a  rusty  weather-cock;  it 
will  yield  to  a  strong  and  long-continued  blast  of 
conviction,  but  it  does  not  veer  round  and  round 
with  every  shifting  current  of  opinion.' " 

You  will  find  much  fully  as  good  as  what  I  have 
taken. 

[E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  $2.50.] 

An  unusual  and  precious  book  has  lately  been 


sent  me  by  the  same  publishers  who  are  bringing 
to  our  notice  so  many  treasures  from  London: 
"The  Parish  Clerk,"  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.  A., 
F.  S.  A.  It  is  an  extremely  valuable  book,  pre- 
serving the  history  of  a  race  which  is  rapidly  be- 
coming extinct;  graphically  portraying  their  quaint 
ways,  their  curious  manners,  customs,  their  un- 
conscious humor,  when  doing  their  very  best  to 
keep  up  the  clerical  dignity. 

These  chronicles  are  enriched  by  thirty-one  il- 
lustrations, all  fine;  the  frontispiece  is  the  finest 
portrait  ever  painted  of  a  parish  clerk,  the  work 
of  Thomas  Gainsborough,  and  is  now  happily 
preserved  in  the  National  Gallery. 

It  is  a  fine  and  noble  face  upon  which  the  sun 
is  shining  through  a  window,  as  he  turns  from  the 
Divine  Book  to  see  the  glories  of  the  blue  sky. 

"Some  word  of  life  e'en  now  has  met 

His  calm  benignant  eye; 
Some  ancient  promise  breathing  yet 

Of  immortality. 
Some  heart's  deep  language  which  the  glow 

Of  faith  unwavering  gives; 
And  every  feature  says,  'I  know 

That  my  Redeemer  lives.'" 

A  critic  says  of  this  picture:  "The  very  noble 
character  of  the  worthy  old  clerk's  head  was  prob- 
ably an  additional  inducement  to  Gainsborough 
to  paint  the  picture.  Seldom  does  so  fine  a  sub- 
ject present  itself  to  the  portrait-painter,  and  Gains- 
borough evidently  sought  to  do  justice  to  his  ven- 
erable model  by  unusual  and  striking  effects  of 
lighting,  and  by  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
execution." 

And  to-day  the  colors  are  as  fresh  and  pure  as 
when  the  painting  left  the  easel. 

Those  old  churches  were  both  hideous  and  im- 
pressive, with  the  monstrous  "three-decker"  and 
immense  pews  like  cattle-pens.  These  were  some- 
times surrounded  by  curtains  —  pews  wherein  "a 
body  might  sleep  comfortable  without  all  the  par- 
ish knowing  it." 

The  squire's  pew  had  the  special  luxury  of  a 
fireplace,  and  when  the  parson  was  too  long  in 
preaching,  the  old  gentleman  used  to  poke  the 
logs  vigorously. 

The  choir  sat  in  the  west  gallery,  and  made 
strange  noises  and  sang  curious  tunes,  a  pitch- 
pipe  often  the  sole  instrument. 

The  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  version  of  the 
Psalms  was  used,  of  which  Campbell  said,  "Mis- 
taking vulgarity  for  simplicity,  they  turned  into 
bathos  what  they  found  sublime." 

Some  wit  spoke  of  Tate  and  Brady's  version  as 
the  "Dry  Psalter."  When  the  time  for  singing 
arrived,  the  clerk  gave  out  the  number  in  sten- 
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torian  tones,  "Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm;  first, 
second,  seving.  and  eleving  verses  with  the  Dox- 
ology." 

Then  pulling  his  pitch-pipe  from  the  dusty- 
cushions  of  his  seat,  he  would  strut  pompously 
down  the  church,  ascend  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
west  gallery,  blow  his  pipe,  and  give  the  basses, 
tenors,  and  soprano  voices  their  notes,  which  they 
hung  on  to  in  a  low  tone,  until  the  clerk  could  re- 
gain his  position  in  the  lowest  tier  of  the  three- 
decker  and  start  the  choir  vigorously.  But  many 
village  churches  had  their  band  composed  of  fid- 
dles, flutes,  clarionets,  sometimes  bassoons  and  a 
drum. 

The  clerks  emulated  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  getting 
words  wrong,  and  one,  without  any  attempt  at 
fun,  said,  "Let's  go  and  hear  the  baboons;"  while 
another  invariably  read  of  the  "Cherberims  and 
Sepherims"  and  was  "a  lion  to  my  mother's 
children." 

Next  followed  the  era  of  barrel-organs,  and 
often  they  got  out  of  order.  The  organ  was  hid- 
den from  view  by  drawn  curtains,  and  once  when 
no  sound  issued  from  behind  the  curtains,  the 
clerk's  quizzical  face  peered  out,  and  his  harsh 
voice  shouted,  "Dang  it,  she  'ont  speak!"  In  one 
church  such  an  organ  was  desired,  and  Davy 
Diggs,  the  clerk,  was  empowered  to  write  to  the 
squire  and  ask  him  for  a  liberal  subscription.  He 
said: 

Mr.  Squir,  sur, 

Me  &  Farmer  Field  &  the  rest  of  the  genelmen 
In  vestri  sembled  Thinks  the  parson  want  parish 
Relif  in  shape  of  A  gridstun  orgin  betwin  Sur- 
visses  —  i  am  to  grind  him  &  the  sundy  skool 
kildren  is  to  sing  to  him  wile  he  Gos  out  of  is  sete 

We  liv  It  to  yuresef  wart  to  giv  as  we  dont  wont 
to  limit  yur  malevolens 

Your  obedunt  servunt 

Davy  Diggs. 

The  parish  clerk  was  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson 
as  "the  layman  who  reads  the  responses  to  the 
congregation  in  church  to  direct  the  rest."  But 
according  to  Pope's  Memoirs  of  such  an  official  (a 
burlesque  of  Burnet's  self-important  "History  of 
His  Own  Time"),  the  clerk  must  whip  forth  dogs 
from  the  Temple;  tear  half-eaten  apples  from  poor 
babes;  smooth  the  dog's-ears  through  the  Bible; 
sweep  the  pews;  darn  the  surplice  and  lay  it  in 
lavender.  He  also  made  shoes,  shaved  and  clipped 
hair,  and  practised  chirurgery. 

Occasionally  he  tried  his  skill  in  a  special  ver- 
sion of  a  Psalm,  as  when  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  came  to  visit  his  church,  he  announced 
hifl  production  as  follows: 

"Let  us  zing  to  the  Praze  an'  Glory  of  God, 


part  of  the  zixty-zeventh  Zalm:  zspeshul  varshun 
zspesh'ly  'dapted  vur  t'  cazhun : 

"Wy  'op  ye  zo,  ye  little  'ills  ? 
And  whot  var  du  'ee  zskip  ? 
Is  it  a  'cause  to  prach  too  we 
Is  cum'd  me  Lord  Biship? 

"Wy  zskip  ye  zo,  ye  little  'ills? 
An'  whot  var  du  'ee  'op? 
Is  it  a  'cause  to  prach  too  we 
Is  cum'd  me  Lord  Bishop  ? 

"Then  let  us  awl  arize  an'  sing, 
An'  let  us  awl  stric  up, 
An,  zing  a  glawriouz  zong  uv  praze; 
An'  bless  me  Lord  Bishup." 

Another  interpolated  a  stave  of  his  own  com- 
posing: 

"This  is  the  day  that  was  the  night 
When  the  Papists  did  conspire 
To  blow  up  the  King  and  Parliament  House 
With  Gundy-powdy-ire." 

The  giving  out  of  notices  was  another  duty, 
and  often  it  was  very  queerly  done. 

One  said,  on  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  "There 
will  be  no  service  on  Wednesday;  'coss  why? 
Mester  be  going  hunting  and  so  beeze  I." 

An  old  rector,  having  sent  his  false  teeth  to  be 
repaired,  did  not  get  them  back  in  time  for  Sunday 
morning  service.  The  distressed  rector  mumbled 
bravely  through  the  prayers;  then,  while  the  hymn 
was  being  sung,  he  summoned  the  clerk  to  the  ves- 
try and  explained  his  predicament  and  said,  "You 
must  tell  the  congregation  that  the  service  is  ended 
for  the  morning  and  that  there  will  be  no  service 
this  afternoon."  The  singing  over,  the  astonished 
rector  from  his  enforced  retreat  heard  this  address, 
"This  is  to  give  notice  as  there  won't  be  no 
sarmon,  nor  no  more  service  this  mornin',  so  you'd 
better  all  go  whum:  and  there  won't  be  sarvice 
this  afternoon,  as  the  rector  ain't  got  his  artful 
teeth  back  from  the  dentist!" 

A  capital  chapter  dwells  on  "Sleepy  Church 
and  Sleepy  Clerks." 

I  almost  yawn  as  I  laugh,  it  is  so  well  shown  up. 
Sleepy  times  and  sleepy  clerks. 
A  canon  of  a  northern  cathedral  tells  of  such  a 
clerk  whose  duty  it  was,  when  the  rector  finished 
his  sermon,  to  say,  "Amen." 

On  a  summer  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  clergy- 
man had  given  out  his  text,  he  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  just.  Sermons  in  former  years  were  remark- 
able for  their  length  and  many  divisions.  After 
the  firstly  was  concluded,  the  preacher  paused. 
The  clerk,  suddenly  awaking,  thought  the  dis- 
course was  ended,  and  pronounced  the  usual 
"Arummen."     The   congregation   dispersed  with 
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cheerful  alacrity,  and  the  squire,  in  passing,  slipped 
half  a  crown  into  the  clerk's  hand,  and  whis- 
pered, "Thomas,  you  managed  that  very  well, 
and  deserve  a  little  present.  I  will  give  you  the 
same  next  time." 

Opposite  this  page  is  the  wonderful  picture  by 
Hogarth  of  "The  Sleeping  Congregation" — not 
one  awake  but  the  rector  and  the  clerk,  not  even 
the  idiot  in  the  gallery.  I  must  repeat  here  the 
story  given  by  Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  "Scottish 
Reminiscences,"  of  just  such  a  somnolent  audi- 
ence. And  the  discouraged  minister  cried  out  re- 
provingly, "And  there  you  all  sit  sound  asleep, 
save  Jamie  Fraser  the  idiot!"  Jamie,  hearing 
this  unpleasant  personal  allusion,  replied,  tartly, 
"An'  I  hadna  ben  an  ijeeot  I  had  ben  sleepin' 
too!" 

A  church  dignitary  who  had  been  summoned  to 
take  a  service  at  a  small  country  church  received 
this  apology  from  the  clerk:  "I  am  sorry,  sir,  to 
have  brought  such  a  gentleman  as  you  to  this 
poor  place.  A  worse  would  have  done,  if  we  had 
only  known  where  to  find  him!" 

A  vicar  who  had  preached  about  the  demoni- 
acally possessed  persons  at  Gadara  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  herd  of  swine  (Mark  v.  1-17), 
was  anxious  to  find  out  if  the  people  listened  or 
understood  sermons.  So  on  Monday  he  asked  the 
clerk  to  tell  him  if  there  was  anything  in  yester- 
day's sermon  he  did  not  entirely  understand. 
After  a  good  deal  of  scratching  the  back  of  his 
head  and  much  hesitating,  the  clerk  replied,  "Who 
paid  for  them  pigs?" 

An  old  country  clerk,  in  showing  visitors  round 
the  churchyard,  used  to  stop  at  a  certain  tomb- 
stone and  say,  "  This  'ere  is  the  tomb  of  Thomas 
'Ooper  and  'is  eleven  wives." 

One  day  a  lady  remarked,  "  Eleven  ?  Dear  me ! 
That 's  rather  a  lot,  is  n't  it  ?  "  The  old  man  looked 
at  her  gravely  and  replied :  "  Well,  mum,  yer  see  it 
wus  an  'obby  of  'is'n." 

Of  course  there  were  many  parish  clerks  who 
were  neither  illiterate  nor  comical  from  their  con- 
ceit and  blunders.  The  unseemly  conduct  was  the 
fault  of  the  dullness,  deadness,  and  irreverence  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

And  the  author  thinks  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  restore  the  clerk,  revive  the  office,  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  more  learned  and  able  men 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  mistakes  quoted  seem  too 
absurd  to  be  true,  but  I  can  recall  many  equally 
good  —  or  bad. 

My  father,  at  Dartmouth,  was  listening  in  his 
recitation-room  to  a  young  man's  essay  on  the 
"Rape  of  the  Lock." 


The  fellow  was  as  poor  as  he  was  ambitious, 
and  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  cultured  an- 
cestry. 

As  he  was  reading,  Father,  who  had  become 
slightly  deaf,  said,  "Stop,  sir.  Did  I  understand 
you  to  say  'Snif '?" 

"No,  Professor,"  replied  the  discomfited  youth; 
"I  did  not  say  'Snif;'  I  said,  'Slif '!" 

These  variations  of  sylph  were  too  much  for  the 
class,  and  were  followed  by  prolonged  applause 
and  roars  of  laughter,  in  which  father  joined  heart- 
ily, for  he  could  never  resist  a  joke,  even  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

At  another  time,  when  Sterling's  Ambrosia  was 
the  popular  and  widely  advertised  hair-restor- 
ative, his  class  were  discussing  Mount  Olympus 
and  the  divinities  who  resided  there,  their  deeds, 
adventures,  and  so  on.  He  asked  a  Freshman, 
"What  is  ambrosia ?" 

"The  gods'  hair-oil,"  he  promptly  replied. 

And  a  friend  told  me  that  when  he  gently  cor- 
rected a  bit  of  very  bad  grammar  from  one  of  his 
workmen,  he  said,  "You  can't  hardly  expect  me 
to  use  the  same  verbifuge  as  you  do." 

When  he  inquired  of  another  why  he  had  left 
the  Republican  ranks  and  joined  the  Democrats, 
he  replied,  "Well,  sir,  I'm  agin  the  trusses." 

And  there  are  many  Mrs.  Malaprops  and  Mrs. 
Partingtons  in  this  generation.  As  an  old  lady 
who  at  an  evening  reception  said  of  a  passing  belle, 
"  Why,  she 's  a  perfect  paragram  of  a  young  lady ! " 

"I  think  you  mean  parallelogram,"  suggested 
her  escort. 

"I  said  'parallelogram,'  "  she  retorted,  with  a 
marked  increase  of  dignity. 

[E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  $2.50.] 

All  books  on  Farming  have  an  absorbing  inter- 
est for  me,  be  they  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  — 
truthful  or  L  —  I  mean,  apt  to  provoke  discussion 
and  dissenting  opinions.  The  roseate  and  radiant 
also  are  carefully  read  to  see  how  much  beatific 
rot  one  can  dare  to  print.  And  now  comes  to  the 
centre  of  the  stage  Mr.  Bolton  Hall,  who  is  a  law- 
yer and  also  a  philosophical  anarchist  and  a  ge- 
nial socialist, —  or  is  he  a  genial  anarchist  and  a 
philosophic  socialist, —  always  interesting,  but  a 
wee  bit  unpractical  and  slipshod  in  his  beamy 
statements.  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  his  ardent 
sincerity,  but  occasionally  he  seems  carried  away 
with  the  brilliant  possibilities  in  garden  farms  es- 
tablished by  the  impecunious,  near  large  cities. 

He  certainly  opens  up  an  alluring  vista  of  pros- 
perity even  to  the  aged,  the  cripple,  the  invalid,  the 
absolute  pauper. 

Every  chapter  has  been  revised  by  some  noted 
specialist. 
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Title  of  his  book,  "Three  Acres  and  Liberty." 

The  Foreword  opens  with  a  suggestion  of  Chris- 
tian Science: 

••\Ye  are  not  tied  to  a  desk  or  to  a  bench;  we 
Stay  there  only  because  we  think  we  are  tied. 

"In  Montana  I  had  a  horse,  which  was  hob- 
bled every  night  to  keep  him  from  wandering; 
that  is,  straps  joined  by  a  short  chain  were  put 
around  his  forefeet,  so  that  he  could  only  hop. 
The  hobbles  were  taken  off  in  the  morning,  but  he 
would  still  hop  until  he  saw  his  mate  trotting  off." 

This  book  is  intended  to  show  how  any  one  "  can 
trot  if  he  will." 

He  states  that  no  one  need  stay  in  the  country; 
for  "a  little  bit  of  land  near  the  town  or  city  can  be 
rented  or  bought  on  easy  terms,  and  merchandizing 
will  bring  one  to  the  city  often  enough." 

I'm  glad  to  hear  of  "easy  terms;"  I  had  not 
found  that  so. 

Three  acres  and  liberty  —  but;  "We  must  at- 
tend constantly  and  intelligently  to  the  home  acres." 
"Constantly"  and  "liberty"  are  hardly  synony- 
mous. 

Mr.  Hall's  subjects  have  all  been  treated,  over 
and  over;  but  the  individuality  of  his  point  of  view 
and  his  fair-minded  way  of  seeing  both  sides  of 
the  question  and  acknowledging  the  disadvan- 
tages win  one's  friendship.  The  chapter  on  "Va- 
cant City-Lot  Cultivation"  reads  like  a  fairy-tale, 
yet  is  attested  by  many  witnesses. 

New  York  has  followed  the  example  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  this  matter,  and  can  give  almost  as 
good  a  showing.  The  school-gardens  in  New  York 
City,  some  only  one  yard  by  two,  as  small  as  a 
hearth-rug,  are  little  wonders.  Mr.  Hall  quotes  from 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  vision  of 
the  garden  in  the  holy  city:  "Just  so  will  it  be  in 
our  holy  cities  of  the  future:  the  garden  will  be 
right  there  'in  the  midst.'" 

A  professional  "Land  Shark"  gives  shrewd  ad- 
vice about  buying  farmland. 

Find  land  that,  apparently  worthless,  will  raise 
some  special  crop  —  like  some  land  about  Niles, 
Mich.,  that  was  considered  sterile  until  some  one 
found  out  that  they  would  grow  mint,  a  valuable 
crop,  which  made  the  land  salable  at  a  high  price. 

Drawback  to  vacant-lot  farming  is  that  the  ten- 
ants could  not  be  sure  of  having  the  land  for  a 
second  year. 


"It  does  not  pay  to  farm  a  small  piece  of  land 
where  all  the  workers  have  to  be  hired." 

"You  must  cultivate  with  brains.  A  horse  and 
pigs  are  very  practical  if  you  can  take  care  of  them 
yourself;  pigs  are  good  farm  catch-alls.  If  you 
have  to  hire  a  man  to  do  it,  you  had  better  sell 
your  horses  and  buy  your  pork." 

Asparagus,  when  well  cared  for,  will  be  profit- 
able —  after  five  years.  I  was  misled  in  his  chap- 
ter on  "What  an  Acre  May  Produce."  "Let  us 
realize,"  says  Mr.  Bolton  Hall,  "what  an  acre 
means.  An  acre  is  a  square  about  two  hundred 
and  nine  feet  each  way,  4,840  square  yards  of  land. 
A  New  York  City  avenue  block  is  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  long  from  house-corner  to  house-corner. 
It  has  eight  city  lots  25  x  100  in  its  front; 
about  double  that  space  (i7§  lots)  makes  an 
acre." 

In  that  acre,  according  to  estimates  furnished 
and  certified  by  experts,  may  be  produced: 

Asparagus,    3,000   bunches   at   20c.    per 

bunch $600.00 

Cauliflower,  100  to  300  bbls.  at  $1.50,  say  450.00 

Onions,  600  bu.  at  75c.  per  bu 450.00 

Cabbage-seed,  1,000  lbs.  at  40c.  a  lb.  400.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  3,000  qts.  at  10c.  a  qt.  300.00 

Celery,  6,000  bunches  at  5c.  a  bunch    . .  300.00 

Parsnips,  300  bu.  at  $1.00  a  bu 300.00 

Lettuce,  9,000  heads  at  3c.    a  head 270.00 

Lima  beans,  50  bu.  at  $5.00  a  bu.        .  .  250.00 

In  fact,  I  was  a  little  wild,  understanding  that 
all  this  could  be  raised  on  an  acre!  I  was  just 
ready  to  offer  a  one-hundred-dollar  prize  for  any 
one  who  could  equal  this  amount  on  one  acre,  with 
a  profit  larger  than  the  salaries  of  most  college 
professors,  when  Mr.  Hall  himself  kindly  set  me 
right.  He  meant  from  each  kind  "respectively, 
as  any  one  would  see  who  had  any  practical  ex- 
perience in  farming;"  so  I  meekly  subsided. 

He  says,  "We  ought  not  to  have  workhouses. 
Every  man  could  live,  and  live  well,  if  he  could 
get  the  land,  and  would  work 'it  as  it  should  be 
worked."   Yes  — "If." 

I  cannot  dip  further  into  this  book.  Mr.  Hall 
could  not  be  dull  if  he  tried,  and  he  states  the  diffi- 
culties which  always  stand  in  the  way  and  prevent 
the  success  which  would  be  possible:  "If." 

[Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50.] 


Colonial  and  Patriotic 


By  ELISABETH  MERRITT   GOSSE 


THERE  are  many  smaller  patriotic  societies 
not  so  well  known  as  the  four  great  heredi- 
tary societies,  yet  of  great  interest.  One  of  these  is 
the  Society  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  which  was 
incorporated  two  years  ago  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  This  society 
was  chartered  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1628.  The 
revival  of  this  old  society  two  years  ago  is  of  great 
interest,  its  object  being  the  institution  and  pur- 
suance of  historical  and  genealogical  research,  and 
the  publication  of  the  results  thereof,  especially 
with  relation  to  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company  chartered  by  Charles  I.  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  society  consists  of  male  descendants  of 
freedmen  of  the  original  corporation,  known  as 
"The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  New  England."  That  is  to  say,  no 
one  is  eligible  to  membership  in  this  newer  society 
who  cannot  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  society 
his  descent  from  some  person  either  an  original 
patentee  under  Charles  I.  or  admitted  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  Company  prior  to  the  vacating  of  the 
Charter  in  1865. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are  a  governor,  sec- 
retary, treasurer,  recorder,  and  three  assistants. 
These  officers  constitute  an  executive  board,  and 
from  time  to  time  appoint  committees  on  public 
meetings,  library  publication,  finance,  election, 
membership,  etc.  A  general  court  or  meeting  of  the 
freedmen,  as  the  members  are  called,  is  held  an- 
nually for  the  hearing  of  reports  and  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  and  a  quarterly  court  is  also  pro- 
vided for  by  the  constitution. 

The  Connecticut  Society  of  Colonial  Dames, 
whose  president  is  Mrs.  Eli  Whitney,  Jr.,  of  New 
Haven,  is  soon  to  put  up  two  memorial  marble 
tablets, —  one  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Hooker, 
first  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Hart- 
ford, and  the  other  to  John  Haynes,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut.  Officers  of  this  society  are: 
president,  Mrs.  Eli  Whitney,  of  New  Haven;  vice- 
presidents,  Mrs.  Franklin  G.  Whitmore,  of  Hart- 
ford, and  Miss  Edith  D.  Kingsbury,  of  Waterbury. 
The    managers    include    Mrs.  Edward    G.    Coy 


and  Miss  Maria  Trumbull  Dana,  of  New  Haven; 
Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook,  of  Hartford;  Mrs.  Henry  H. 
Bridgman,  of  Norfolk;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Gris- 
wold,  of  Lyme. 

More  than  four  hundred  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Colonial  Dames  met  recently  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  for  the  presentation  to  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities 
of  the  historic. old  church,  which,  having  been  re- 
stored by  the  Colonial  Dames,  is  to  be  held  as  a 
memorial  building  for  the  preservation  of  relics. 
The  presentation  address  was  made  by  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Ruffin  Cox,  president  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Dames,  who  recalled  much  of  the 
early  history  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  old  church, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  161 6. 

Gen.  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  of  Massachusetts,, 
former  president  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  prominent 
in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  read  the  deed  of 
gift  marking  the  formality  of  turning  over  the 
church  to  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Virginia  Antiquities,  the  acceptance  being  made 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Bryan.  A  notable  address  was 
made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  of  Washing- 
ton. After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  the  choir  ad- 
vanced into  the  church,  followed  by  the  Colonial 
Dames,  and  representatives  of  other  patriotic  so- 
cieties. Here  tablets  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  walls  were  unveiled.  These  tablets  were 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Virginia  planters,  to 
Captain  John  Smith,  to  Lord  Delaware,  and  to 
Secretary  Claiborne.  That  to  Capt.  John  Smith 
is  of  brass  and  very  elaborate,  and  bears  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  on  Smith's  tomb  in  St.  Sepul- 
chre's, London.  The  celebration  closed  with  a 
reception  and  tea  at  Westover,  one  of  the  stateliest 
of  Virginia's  mansions,  situated  in  a  beautiful  es- 
tate not  far  from  Richmond,  where  Mrs.  William 
McCreary  Ramsay  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Ramsay,  welcomed  the  large  company  of 
Dames,  and  other  invited  guests,  among  whom 
the  New  England  States  were  well  represented. 

Boston  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, at  its  last  meeting,  had  a  paper  by  Capt. 
William  Lithgow  Willey,  whose  subject  was  the 
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General  Hazen  of  the  Continental  Army  who  was 
born  in  Haverhill,  and  who  while  serving  as  a 
captain  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec  received  a  wound 
because  of  which  he  drew  a  pension  from  the 
British  government.  Living  in  Canada  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  gave  up 
his  pension  and  his  estate  and  offered  his  services 
to  his  native  country,  raising  the  four-battalion 
regiment  in  the  Continental  Army,  —  that  known 
as  "Hazen's  Own."  Last  month,  on  Monday, 
July  29,  Boston  Chapter  dedicated  a  tablet  on 
School  Street  to  the  memory  of  the  Boston  school- 
bovs  who  visited  General  Haldiman  to  remon- 
strate against  the  destruction  of  their  coast  by 
British  soldiers. 

As  the  birth  of  the  American  nation,  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  English-speaking  people 
on  the  western  hemisphere,  is  being  celebrated 
this  summer  at  Jamestown,  it  was  thought  emi- 
nently fitting  that  some  memorial  should  be  erected 
at  this  time  to  Pocahontas,  the  Indian  Princess  to 
whom  the  settlement  owed  its  preservation  from 
famine  and  from  the  attacks  of  the  savage  foe. 
Therefore  there  was  formed  a  national  associa- 
tion known  as  the  "Pocahontas  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation," with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  everybody  who  wishes  to  do  so  is  invited  to 
join  it,  in  order  that  none  need  be  guilty  of  that  in- 
gratitude which  Capt.  John  Smith  said  wis  "the 
deadly  poyson  to  all  honest  virtues."  In  the  ded- 
ication of  his  "  Generall  Historie  of  Virginia,  New 
England  and  the  Summer  Isles,"  which  was 
printed  in  London  in  1627,  and  republished  in 
Virginia  in  1819,  Capt.  John  Smith  says,  in  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  to  the  four  women  who  be- 
friended him  in  the  four  desperate  crises  of  his 
life:  "In  the  utmost  of  many  extremities,  that 
blessed  Pocahontas,  the  great  king's  daughter  of 
Virginia,  oft  saved  my  life;"  and  in  his  memorial 
to  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  James  I.,  he  relates  most 
interestingly  the  action  of  Pocahontas  in  saving 
his  life. 

Mr.  Melvin  Arthur  Lake,  of  London,  in  wri- 
ting of  Pocahontas,  two  years  or  so  ago,  says  of 
St.  George's,  Gravesend:  "The  parish  register 
contains  the  entry:  '1616  March  21st.  Rebecca 
Wrolfe,  wyffe  of  Thomas  Wrolfe,  gent.,  a  Vir- 
ginia lady  borne,  was  buried  in  ye  chancell.'  The 
rea  BOO  for  believing  that  St.  George's  churchyard 
ses  the  honor  of  being  the  resting-place  of 
Pocahontas  is  that  no  burials  are  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St. 
Mary's  after  the  year  1598."  St.  George's  Church 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1727,  and  although  re- 
built and   restored,  this  disposes  of  the  hope  of 


bringing  the  remains  of  Pocahontas  home  to  her 
own  country. 

Near  the  chancel  in  St.  George's  Church  the  late 
rector  of  the  parish,  Dr.  Haslam,  placed  a  tablet 
which  reads  as  follows: 

This 

Stone  Commemorates 

princess  POCAHONTAS  or  Metoaka 

daughter  of 
The  Mighty  American  Indian  Chief 

powhattan. 

gentle  and    humane,  she   was    the 

friend  of  the    earliest   struggling 

english  colonists  whom  she  nobly 

rescued,  protected,  and  helped. 

On  her  Conversion  to  Christianity 
in  1 613,  she  received  in  Baptism  the 
name  REBECCA,  and  shortly  after- 
wards BECAME  THE  WIFE  OF  THOMAS 
ROLFE,  A  SETTLER  IN  VIRGINIA.  SHE 
VISITED  ENGLAND  WITH  HER  HUSBAND  EN 
1 6l  6,     WAS      GRACIOUSLY     RECEIVED     BY 

QUEEN  ANN  wife  of  JAMES  I.     in 

THE  TWENTY  SECOND  YEAR  OF    HER   AGE 
SHE  DIED  AT  GRAVESEND,  WHILE  PREPAR- 
ING TO  REVISIT  HER  NATIVE  COUNTRY,  AND 
WAS  BURIED  NEAR  THIS  SPOT  ON 
MARCH  2lSt    1617. 

In  the  Pocahontas  Memorial  Association  State 
regents  are  appointed  to  represent  the  State,  and 
vice-regents  -the  counties  and  cities  and  towns 
therein.  These  officers  are  expected  to  further 
the  interests  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
association,  to  bring  these  to  the  notice  of  the 
press,  to  secure  members,  and  to  obtain  donations 
for  the  Pocahontas  Memorial.  This  memorial  is 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  statue  of  Pocahontas,  and  is 
to  be  erected  on  Jamestown  Island.  The  cost  will 
be  about  $10,000,  and  the  distinguished  sculptor 
William  Ordway  Partridge,  of  New  York,  has 
been  selected  to  do  the  work. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Masury,  of  Danvers,  State  re- 
gent of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, is  State  regent  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Poca- 
hontas Memorial  Association,  and  vice-regents  are 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Dunning,  of  Springfield,  and  Miss 
Harriet  A.  Dean,  of  Dorchester. 

The  association  has  most  attractive  badges, 
postal-cards,  and  photographs,  official  ribbon,  etc., 
profit  from  the  sale  of  which  is  added  to  the  me- 
morial fund.  Money-orders  and  checks,  dona- 
tions, etc.,  may  be  sent  to  the  assistant  treasurer, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Garrison,  1437  R  Street,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  officers  of  the  association  are:  presi- 
dent, Miss  McLain;  honorary  president,  Miss 
Matoaca  Gay;  vice-president,  Miss  Jane  Randolph 
Cod  wise;  secretaries,  Miss  Mary  Desha  and  Miss 
Louise  Harrison;  treasurers,  Mr.  C.  C.  Glover  and 
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Mrs.  J.  R.  Garrison;  legal  counsel,  Mr.  C.   C. 
Calhoun;  historian,  Miss  Ella  Lorraine  Dorsey. 

Old  Suffolk:  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  recently  celebrated 
the  i32d  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Chelsea 
Creek,  by  giving  a  reception  to  ladies  and  friends. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Gen.  Charles  K.  Dar- 
ling, president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  S.  A. 
R.;  the  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  of  Newton,  con- 
gressman from  Massachusetts;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Horton,  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Senate.  Mr.  Prescott  Chamberlain  was 
chairman  of  the  day.  The  officers  of  Old  Suffolk 
Chapter  are:  president,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Cheney; 
vice-president,  Mr.  Channing  Howard;  secretary, 
Mr.  Thomas  U.  Follansbee;  treasurer,  Mr.  Elmer 
H.  Snow;  and  historian,  Mr.  Fred  A.  Pitcher.  At 
the  battle  of  Chelsea  Creek  a  body  of  American 
troops  engaged  in  driving  cattle  from  Hog  Island 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  were  fired  upon 
by  British  regulars,  who  came  up  the  creek  in  two 
armed  vessels  and  several  barges.  Col.  Israel 
Putnam,  arriving  with  reinforcements,  made  a 
vigorous  attack,  compelling  the  British  to  retire 
with  heavy  loss,  and  abandon  the  schooner  Diana, 
which  drifted  with  the  tide  and  finally  grounded 
at  Chelsea  ferry,  where  she  was  dismantled  and 
burned.  For  his  meritorious  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion Colonel  Putnam  received  the  first  commission 
issued  by  the  Provincial  Congress  for  the  rank  of 
Major-General. 

Old  Colony  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  of  Hingham,  celebrated  its  thirteenth 
anniversary  in  June,  with  an  elegant  reception  at 
the  Wompatuck  Club-house  in  Hingham,  a  very 
large  company  of  notable  people  being  present, 
among  them  ex-Gov.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Long, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Masury,  the  State  regent. 
Mrs.  Grace  Le  Baron  Upham  came  up  from  her 
summer  residence  at  Nantucket  to  read  her  poem 
"Peace." 

The  summer  outing  of  the  Massachusetts  Soci- 
ety, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  was 
made  to  the  old  colonial  town  of  Salem.  There 
was  a  dinner  at  Salem  Willows,  and  a  visit  after- 
wards to  some  of  the  many  places  of  historic 
interest.  The  chapters  of  Massachusetts  have, 
during  the  past  year,  given  $600  to  the  work 
of  patriotic  education,  besides  giving  prizes, 
books,  flags,  pictures,  markers,  tablets,  and  flag- 
poles. They  have  also  established  and  maintained 
evening  classes  in  history,  sewing,  and  manual 
training,  held  public  meetings,  and  helped  to  ob- 
serve patriotic  days. 


Samuel  Adams  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  Methuen,  on  June  17, 
dedicated  a  boulder  to  mark  the  site  of  the  home 
of  Capt.  John  Davis,  of  Revolutionary  fame,    i '■-? 

Mrs.  Sara  Thompson  Kenney,  State  regent  of 
the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  has  removed  her  residence 
from  New  Haven  to  Hartford,  going  back  to  her 
early  home.  Mrs.  Kenney  is  one  of  those  New 
England  regents  who,  like  Mrs.  Masury,  wield 
great  power  in  the  national  organization. 

It  gives  great  pleasure  to  the  patriotic  societies 
of  New  England  to  learn  that  the  wife  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Cole 
Fairbanks,  is  to  spend  the  summer  in  New  Eng- 
land, choosing  some  spot  near  its  beautiful  coast. 
Mrs.  Fairbanks,  for  four  years  president  of  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, won  the  affection  and  admiration  of  all  her 
constituents.  Going  immediately  to  the  position  of 
"second  lady  of  the  land,"  she  has  been  a  sort  of 
"understudy"  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  many  times 
when  diplomatic  social  affairs  have  demanded 
her  presence,  and  she  now  seeks  rest  in  the  pine- 
clad  hills  and  near  the  rocky  coast  of  New 
England.  The  Fairbanks  have  taken  the  old 
Pedrick  House  in  Putnamville,  Danvers. 

Margaret  Corbin  Chapter  of  Chelsea  is  to  hold 
a  Colonial  ball  in  Revere  Town  Hall  in  November, 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Fort 
Washington. 


Notes 

The  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  which 
kept  open  house,  during  Boston's  Old  Home  Week, 
at  its  handsome  and  dignified  old  house  in  Mt. 
Vernon  Street  has  recently  received  a  most  inter- 
esting gift  from  one  of  its  members,  the  log-book 
of  the  ship  Avon,  which  was  captured  and  burned 
in  March,  1864,  by  the  Confederate  privateer 
Florida. 

The  Fairbanks,  Knowlton,  Bates,  Balch,  and 
Chamberlayne-Chamberlain  Family  Associations 
are  among  those  holding  reunions  in  Boston  this 
summer. 

Governor  Joseph  Grafton  Minot  presided  over 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
held  at  Hotel  Somerset,  and  commemorating  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
English  Colonists  at  Jamestown.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished speakers  were  Governor  Curtis  Guild, 
Jr.,  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Thomas  Nelson 
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Page,  of  Virginia,  and  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Upon  the  death,  over  eighty  years  ago,  of  Mrs. 

of  Harvard.  Ede  Flint  Needham,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel 

Flint,  of  Danvers,  that  Revolutionary  hero  who 

At   the    last   meeting  of   Martha   Washington  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  company  in  the  battle 

Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  held  with  of  Stillwater  on  Oct.  7,  1777,  a  very  beautiful  set 

the  former  State  regent,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Chapman,  of   china    was   distributed   among   the    different 

at  her  residence  in  Albemarle  Chambers,  refresh-  branches  of  the  family.     By  careful  search  and 

ments  were  served  from  a  table  formerly  owned  by  patient    waiting,  a    great-granddaughter  of    Ede 

General  Seth  Pomeroy.  The  table  was  handsomely  Flint  has  brought  together  again  the  entire  set, 

decorated  with  Colonial  china  and  silver,  some  of  every  piece  intact.    Her  work  in  so  doing  would 

it  over  two  hundred  years  old.  make  a  very  pretty  story  were  it  told. 


HOW   HAPPINESS   CAME 

By  CORA  A.  MATSON  DOLSON 

I  thought  I  had  forgotten  of  the  sweet, 

Warm  hollow  that  a  woman's  arm  can  make. 

I  thought  I  had  forgotten  of  that  fleet, 

Deep,  human  gladness  —  then  the  dull  heartbreak. 

But  when,  a-sudden,  down  a  shadow  swept, 
And,  motherless,  a  little  baby  wept, 
And  I,  no  other  woman  being  near, 
Lifted  the  hapless  one  to  hush  its  fear, 
When  to  that  hollow  dropped  the  little  head, 
There  came  a  rush  of  hopes  I  deemed  long  dead: 

To  draw  from  warm  pink  feet  white  knitted  shoes; 
To  play  this  little  toe,  or  that  to  choose, 
Singing  the  while  a  simple,  foolish  rhyme 
Made  but  for  mother-lips,  in  baby-time. 

Then  floated  there,  as  music  to  my  ear, 
"No  friend  is  left  to  claim  this  baby  here." 
"I,  I  will  care  for  it,"  I  said,  and  went 
Home  with  my  sleeping  burden,  well  content. 

And  there,  beside  our  fire,  you  found  us  —  you, 
Who,  daily,  nightly,  with  me,  never  knew 
Until  that  hour,  how,  of  each  woman-heart, 
The  mother-instinct  is  the  greater  part. 

Three  glad,  swift  years  since  then  —  but  who  would  guess 
This  boy  of  ours  was,  one  night,  motherless? 


Book  Notes 


The  Mayor's  Wife.   By  Anna  Katharine  Green. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Anna  Katharine  Green's 
"The  Leavenworth  Case,"  which  gained  such  a 
wide  and  immediate  popularity,  this  author  has 
written  many  equally  successful  stories  upon  some- 
what similar  lines.  Her  stories  deal  usually  with 
the  detection  of  crime  —  a  theme  which  Mrs. 
Green  has  handled  with  a  masterly  insight  into  the 
minds  of  her  readers,  rejecting  every  touch  of  the 
horrible  or  the  revolting,  with  which  less  finished 
writers  of  such  tales  are  accustomed  to  produce 
their  effects  upon  a  certain  class  of  readers,  but 
retaining  all  the  charm  which  "a  good  detective 
story"  holds  for  so  many  of  us.  Mrs.  Green's 
work,  moreover,  has  a  certain  indefinable  charm 
which  is  peculiarly  its  own,  a  fascination  such  as 
is  seldom  found  in  any  book. 

"The  Mayor's  Wife"  is  along  somewhat  differ- 
ent lines  from  its  predecessors,  involving  neither 
murder  nor  robbery,  but  presenting  a  mystery 
which  keeps  the  reader  guessing  as  effectively  as 
those  in  her  other  books.  The  solution  is  as  satis- 
factory as  it  is  surprising,  and  the  story  may  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  best,  certainly,  of  her  numer- 
ous works  —  if  not,  as  many  will  think,  the  best. 

Not  in  the  least  of  the  charm  of  the  book  is  due 
to  the  really  fine  illustrations  by  Alice  Barber 
Stephens.    (The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.    Price,  $1.50.) 


Useful  Birds  and  Their  Protection.  By  Ed- 
ward H.  Forbush,  Ornithologist  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  illus- 
trations by  the  author,  C.  Allan  Lyford,  Chester 
A.  Reed,  and  others. 

A  bird-book,  well  indexed,  with  accurate  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  so  simple  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  the  unscientific  lover  of  birds,  free  from  the 
ordinary  pretty,  but  utterly  valueless,  twaddle 
which  so  commonly  permeates  every  sort  of  nature- 
writing,  and  crowded  full  of  interesting  and  useful 
facts,  is  refreshing  and  most  welcome. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Forbush  has  produced  as  a 
result  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  effect  that  there  be  pre- 
pared and  distributed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  special  report  on  the 
birds  of  the  Commonwealth,  economically  con- 
sidered, to  include  the  facts  relating  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  birds  and  the  necessity  for  their  pro- 


tection already  ascer- 
tained by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  author  says  in 
his  preface  that,  "In 
preparing  this  report 
the  fact  has  been  kept 
in  mind  that  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  state  and  nation  de- 
pends very  largely  on  agricultural  pursuits.  An 
attempt  has  been  made,  therefore,  to  make  the 
volume  serviceable  to  both  agriculturist  and  horti- 
culturist. The  author  of  this  report  believes,  with 
Townend  Glover,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
useful  birds  of  the  farm  is  as  important  to  the 
farmer  as  is  a  knowledge  of  the  insect  pests  which 
attack  his  crops.  Those  who  open  this  volume  ex- 
pecting to  find  within  its  covers  a  guide  to  the 
birds,  a  manual  for  the  collector,  or  a  systematic 
account  of  the  birds  of  Massachusetts  will  be  dis- 
appointed, for  its  scope  is  chiefly  economic. 

"In  undertaking  the  work,  the  author  has  at- 
tempted to  counteract  in  some  measure  the  effects 
of  some  phases  of  modern  civilization  and  intensive 
farming  which  operate  to  destroy  or  drive  out  the 
birds;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  book  will  be  of  some 
service  as  a  source  of  useful  information  to  the 
bird -protectionist.  As  no  report  prepared  with 
such  a  purpose  can  exert  much  influence  unless 
widely  read,  it  has  been  written  in  a  popular  style, 
with  little  scientific  verbiage. 

"In  the  original  plan  of  the  report  no  descriptions 
of  species  were  included,  but  the  suggestion  was 
made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Farley  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  descant  to  a  man  on  the  usefulness  of  the  chick- 
adee if  he  did  not  know  the  bird.  The  brief,  un- 
technical  descriptions  of  bird,  nest,  eggs,  and  bird- 
notes,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  species,  are  all 
intended  as  helps  to  their  identification.  The  de- 
scriptions of  birds  are  calculated  merely  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  principal  colors  and  marks  that  serve 
to  identify  birds  a-field.  Brief  descriptions  of 
haunts,  habits,  and  manners  are  also  given,  as 
guides  to  identity." 

For  the  ignorant  but  interested  observer  of  birds 
who  wishes  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
them,  this  book  is  a  veritable  godsend.  (Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Agriculture,  1907.) 


Ellis  Meredith,  the  author  of  "Under  the  Har- 
row," and  one  of  the  best-known  women  in  Col- 
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orado.  has  boon  honored  by  being  asked  for  her 
portrait  to  place  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris.  A  section  of  the  library  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  work  of  women,  and  in  it  will  be  put  the  man- 
uscripts, books,  and  other  literary  productions  of 
women.  Among  the  American  writers,  Miss  Mere- 
dith has  been  selected  as  the  representative  of  Wes- 
tern writers.  Miss  Meredith's  literary  den  is 
unique,  inasmuch  as  it  is  located  in  a  business 
bk>ck  in  Denver  and  is  said  always  to  be.  in  perfect 
order.  *" 


ride  beautifully.  Now  in  the  next  book  if  you  will 
only  improve  their  marksmanship  or  find  them 
more  congenial  weapons  I  will  be  proud  to  count 
as  one  of  your  most  sincere  admirers." 


Anna  Chapin  Ray,  the  author  of  "Ackroyd  of 
the  Faculty,"  has  for  several  years  written  a  novel 
for  spring  publication,  and  a*  story  for  girls  in  the 
fall.  Several  of  her  recent  books  have  had  Que- 
bec for  a  background,  but  in  "Ackroyd  of  the 
Faculty"  she  has  portrayed  one  phase  of  life  at 
one  of  the  larger  American  universities.  Inasmuch 
as  Miss  Ray  lives  not  far  from  Yale,  she  will  doubt- 
less be  charged  with  locating  her  scenes  in  New 
Haven.  Her  characters  are,  of  course,  wholly  fic- 
titious.  Miss  Ray  is  a  Smith  College  graduate. 


Readers  of  Arthur  Stringer's  new  novel,  "Phan- 
tom Wires,"  may  be  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  enig- 
matic "30"  which  occupies  the  position  on  his 
last  page  usually  reserved  for  the  time-honored 
"Finis."  But  this  device  of  "30,"  as  all  telegraphers 
will  know,  is  the  key-operator's  long-recognized 
and  commonly  used  farewell,  or  "Good-night," 
and  is  more  or  less  appropriate  to  a  novel  so  im- 
pregnated with  the  lore  of  electricity.  But  why 
not  "23"? 


Miss  Kate  Sanborn's  book  on  old  wall-papers  is 
included  in  a  list  of  books  specially  recommended 
for  libraries  in  Great  Britain,  compiled  by  the  Li- 
brary Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  recently 
published  in  London.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  rather 
small  proportion  of  American  works  included  in 
the  list,  this  is  worthy  of  note. 


Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson  recently  received  the 
following  letter  from  an  unknown  admirer  in  Vir- 
ginia: 

"My  Dear  Me.  Nicholson, —  I  have  just  fin- 
ished reading  your  book,  'The  Port  of  Missing 
Men,'  and  liked  it  very  much  better  than  'The 
House  oi  a  Thousand  Candles.'  However,  I  would 
I  that  you  get  a  standard  American  revolver 
target  and  take  your  characters  out  for  occasional 
pistol  practice.  I  was  not  surprised  that  the  young 
man  in  'The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles' 
}  ould  prove  such  a  poor  shot,  but  I  hardly  think 
it  fair  that  you  should  have  a  Montana  ranchman 
and  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army  expend- 
ing as  much  ammunition  as  was  used  at  San  Juan 
Hill  with  so  few  casualties. 

"I  noted  with  much  pleasure  that  Mr.  Armitage 

'  v.<  client  marksman  with  copper  boilers  and 

flower-pots,  and  if  you  use  him  in  another  book  tell 

him  to  hide  his  gun  and  lay  in  a  supply  of  crockery. 

"The  title  of  the  hook  is  fine;  the  fjoetry,  judi- 
ciously scattered,  is  well  chosen;  the  characters 


Mr.  Hereward  Carrington,  whose  volume,  "The 
Physical  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism:  Fraudulent 
and  Genuine,"  is  now  being  published  by  Messrs. 
Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Company,  has  been  recently 
appointed  chief  assistant  to  Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop 
in  the  work  of  investigation  into  alleged  psych  jcv 
phenomena  by  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  Mr.  Carrington  was  born  of  English 
parentage  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  seventeen  years -old.  Later  he  spent 
some  years  in  England  completing  his  education. 
At  an  early  age  he  became  interested  in  legerde- 
main and  conjuring,  and  for  some  time  gave  exhi- 
bitions, attaining  high  rank  as  a  professional  pres- 
tidigitateur.  Becoming  interested  in  psychical  re- 
search some  ten  years  ago,  his  experience  in  leger- 
demain, together  with  his  keen  insight  and  natu- 
rally analytical  mind,  gave  him  exceptional  advan- 
tages for  the  detection  of  spurious  manifestations, 
particularly  in  the  so-calle$  "  poltergeist "  phenom- 
ena, embracing  the  movement  of  objects  without 
human  contact.  He  contributed  several  notable 
papers  to  the  publications  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  during  the 
administration  of  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  among 
these  being  one  of  the  ablest  criticisms  which  ap- 
peared on  Professor  Hyslop's  report  on  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Piper.  The  attention  which  these  articles  at- 
tracted caused  Doctor  Hodgson  at  that  time  to  de- 
sire to  obtain  Mr.  Carrington's  official  assistance 
in  a  similar  position  to  that  which  he  has  now  as- 
sumed with  his  successor.  He  has  recently  been 
engaged  in  some  remarkable  detective  work  inves- 
tigating a  case  of  "haunts"  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
record  of  which  will  appear  later  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society. 


The  Isle  of  Dreams.    By  Myra  Kelley. 

This  is  a  love-story  by  the  author  of  "Little 
Citizens,"  containing  much  of  that  delicious  hu- 
mor which  makes  the  doings  of  Miss  Bailey's  First 
Reader  Class  such  delightful  reading. 

"The  Isle  of  Dreams"  is  the  name  of  a  picture, 
painted  by  a  young  woman  artist  of  much  talent, 
who  has  become,  in  a  small  way,'  famous.  The 
story  is  of  her  sudden  discovery  that  all  of  her 
paintings  have  been  bought  by  one  man  —  a  fact 
which  she  supposes  to  indicate  that  her  work  is 
not  the  popular  success  she  had  imagined  it  to  be. 
She  goes  abroad  to  begin  over  again,  and  the  buyer 
of  the  paintings,  who  is  (of  course)  in  love  witk 
her,  sells  the  paintings  again  in  her  absence,  with 
so  much  carefully  planned  "publicity"  that  all  is 
made  right  for  the  happy  ending  which  follows  her 
return  from  France. 

The  story  is  placed  in  such  a  happy  background 
of  scenery  and  minor  characters  that  "dainty" 
seems  the  right  word  to  apply  to  it,  spite  of  the 
appalling  number  of  romances  this  overworked 
adjective  already  has  been  made  to  describe. 
(D.  Appleton    &  Co.     Price,  ornamental  cloth, 
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